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Art, L — The Ku&hm, or Indo-Scythian, Period of Indian 
History, »,t\ 165 to a.d. 320 , By Vincent A, Smttii, 
JLB.A.S. 


I. Introductory.—The rival theories.—List of inneriptiom. 

The four epochs into which the political Lwtoij’ of ancient 
Northern India is naturally divided are marked by four 
imperial dynast ies — (I) th e- Mau rya, (II) the_Kusana or 
Kushan, 1 (III) the Gupta, and (I V) the Rajput lin e of, 
narsavardhaniL The date of the STatirp. the easiest of 
the four dynasties, wos practically determined more than 
a century ago lv Sir W illiam Jones, and we know that 
Candra Gupta Haurya, the Erst emperor of India, and 
grandfather of Asoka, ascended the throne in or about the 
year u,c, 321. 

After a debate which had lasted for half a century. Dr. Fleet 
in 1888 settled beyond a doubt the beginning of the Gupta 
era, and at the same time determined the accession of the 


1 In Indian imcriptiudls and Eliarujtii coin tbs min*- 'JfjSj 

Kuasitii „t tiuwia. f he SEKftbg Su-Jiia is uuthanasd by tha nn t'frtsiD 

IStoToSSr (Druoin; *2: j&.. iws. r wj ^ 1 *s sBds m 

Greek supply -t 'tttr r-aiiujiliH. 


r-u.A.*. IBM* 


I 
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founder of the third imperial dynaaty* that of the Guptas, 
as falling in the year \.n, 32G. The ro.soEirelio& of Mr. Cecil 
Ben da] l and ocher scholars simultaneous! v determined the 
accession of HaFttvardhiixia and the establi&hinont of his era 
^ having occurred in A,n. 506. The chronological limits of 
three out of the four epochs of early Indian history were Lima 
definitely demarcated, and a great advance was made in the 
form id able undertaking of building up a firm chronological 
framework for the story of ancient India* which had been 
lost lor ages* and is being slowly rediscovered bv the labours 
of modern scholars- But, although so much had been done* 
n huge gap of more than five centuries between Aioka 
Mnurya (b.c. 272—231) and the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty remained open and unfilled by solid historical fact. 
A supersl rue Eure ol real history cannot he built save upon 
u foundation of ascertained chronology. 

For many years part it bus been a matter of common 
knowledge that, dtiring the five centuries referred to, 
Northern India had been more than once overrun und more 
,or less subjugated by foreign invaders from the north-west* 
commonly called Indo-Scythians, Coins* maariptioiis* and 
tradition concurred in indicating us the moat powerful and 
important of these foreign invaders a Turk! dynasty, 
fl comprising at least five sovereigns. Of these sovereigns 
the most famous is Rauiska* whose name is intimatelv 
associated with the history of the newer Buddhism. Bqt 
the date of Kauifka, and in consequence the relation of that 
monarch* us well as that of his predecessors and successors, 
to the facts of known history* remained a mystery. 
Conjecture was busy, and assigned for ibq accession of 
Enni&ka various dates ranging over a period of more than 
three centuries and a quarter, from n.c. 57 to a* i>. 278. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham for a long time held to the 
belief that Kunisku's accession should be dated from the 
±o-called Vikrama era, n.c. 57. When that belief w&x 
proved to be untenable, the veteran arehmologiat, after 
considerable hesitation, persuaded himself that the Kusanu 
inscriptions must be regarded us dated in the Seleucidan era. 
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and that iho accession o£ Eaniska should be placed about 
a.d, 80. U. Sylvain Levi, attacking the problem from the 
side of the Chines historians, would place the beginning of 
the reign of Kunbka a few years before the Christum em F or 
about e.c. 5. M. Boyer* working mainly on the same lines, 
but utilizing other kinds of evidence to which M, Levi paid 
slight regard* is inclined to dat^ the commencement of 
Euriakn 1 * rule later than a.d. 90, Two Indian scholars, 
Messrs. T<L CL and D, R- Bbiindsirfoir, have lately pro¬ 
pounded the startling theory that Kan i ska did not begin 
bin reign until a.d. 278, Another guess was to the effect 
that the desired date might be deduced by adding n century 
to the Vikrmm era §7 ilil, with the rtirait that Kanaka's 
accession would fall in about a.d. 43* I am rnyselt 
responsible For an ill-founded conjecture that a.d. £>0 or G<J 
might be the desired date- Some scholars inclined to the 
view that Kani^ku had founded a special era of his own* 
of which the beginning remained to be ascertained, lint" 
for twenty years pas[ the theory of Mr* Foigtisaon and 
Professor Oldenberg that Kaniska was the founder of the 
ttaka cm in a.d. T8 h and came to the throne in that year, 
has been generally accepted. In fact* this theory* which 
Tonlly rests on very tin substantial arguments* has been 
eommoulv regarded by English writers ns u truth sub- 
>tuntially established p or at least as sufficiently probable 
to wurrunt its udopl ion os the chronological basis for Indian 
history between the Maurya and the Gnptu periods, 1 

* Fm tfcfl yikrnma. ihearr, Canning liara, Efpft t** n. US. m$e : iiu !H). ***■ 

the Sc-ifUi 1 nIikd thcray is Vipraminl In the some mjtSiiir’B * 4 F-A ai ftirtiiui 
li, Yl . fiylmin U\l \m msuii-iuly expluiu^ bin hypoiM* ut Bi 
^1- l* hAfrBcytiwa** 7J.,>V-Dlc., LWfi, Mni-Mn, IHltf: Itprntk *i 1*97, 
i*r c^pednUjr pp. fit, flu, &*). 

31. Cover, with th sfc .-t nlnwe i*MCillI&ga I LtgT«, pnHMstd In* rinfiami 
pi [ire +h L' Kprtquc 1 do EujSMtn , p in Ifei" Mai Jisin, lU0a = 

Mr. |s. Jt, (STtL&dirfczir itevdapml b» pwuliiir views in is impar rftal hiiw th& 
RninW Bnmch tilths Etmd AsLatLc Society, mi the lWh October, 1*99. totaled 
“ \ Ku-tiann Str.cue-iiL-iTiptLffli ind «!■- ciniMi.ua nkmt thy art-in M lb* Saka 
fen" vwn wen- n-toptad % Ur. E. <2, ^ “^“. tn « r 

*-*t e slsjfi puhliaM La lh<‘ Janmal ni the Aamhey lfc!wS "l™ 1 ■” 

IflOG, whldi li eniMnl ".A Petp into the Bmif H^tory of Ml* tiffin UnS 
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The bewildered student of Indian antiquities is thus 
confronted with nine different theories of the Ku^ana 
chronology, proposing dates for the accession of Eanisku 
rouging from b„c p 57 to a,d. 278 f a period of IJ3S years. 
1 fear that 1 shall hardly be thanked far adding a tenth to 
the collection of riva] theories, but may plead in extenuation 
that my suggestion is bayed upon a prolonged study of 
the question* and is supported by arguments which take 
into consideration every kind of evidence known to mm 
If my solution is not irreconcilable with any ascertained 
fact* and results in s reasonable system of chronology which 
harmonises Indian history with the history of RoniCj Pemu f 
and China, I think T may fairly claim to regard it a* proved, 
or* at lemtt a* highly probable- 

I do not propose to enter upon a tedious formal exami¬ 
nation of the nine rival theories. The objections to them will 
sufficiently appear in the course of the following discussion,, 
but I may observe here that indisputable numismatic (he is* 
nut merely "numismatic theories/' for which Mr. Bbundilrkar 
has such slight respect, render untenable both the early tiieory 
of Cunningham placing the accession of Kanaka in b<u+ 57. 
and M. Sri vain Levi's recent theory which dales that, event 
in about b.c. 5. Two relevant uouiisniatic facta are absolutely 
certain, namely r that KadpkidLS I struck copper coins on 

inuniLibiiu, nz tjun Murya Uyafiaiy to Lin- d^wntall <rt' ihn Imperial Uujitu Djtuj*ly T 

B*Y* 3*1 -rift* AUU a.ti 

Mr, lUpKili write? in '* IimUmh Caiiu,." p. IS: ,l It^nirdiH^ ;iri.flftaer jm -i!ijj■ L>. r 
Ti-r-, tbuit tiif dftthw n| Ximiakik imi kis siicc as sow buv-n U* be rtf (erred to ihf 
Mwond ruiittifTi' - r the era uhcmI hr LuAi» Kirinlak-i, -and ^thfr-, ni- 

n\.Z.K.}f.. i\, |<, Iraf." Seeali? Mr. lUlp^jtf* rRUutirk* la /.April, 
LMU, p, 9av. lily that . 1 . 0 . &0 or FiA rnlftlit print Lu 1 h■ tin- di^md AiV 
was JuihlttM iti hit ra: rally pj|bli*bfed vrOfk P li Tin- Jdin Stupi am] «tltLT 
Antaqdtim of M»4thlHi t ,T pp. 5, 4K. J withdraw U imrc&ferrwlly. T]»e i unjorfftifu 
the! Xmd.v.ka foUBtlrf n opurial «rao| bfa own bfl* I urn fallen mtrntuipfd,, hut hu- 
m.TLr beun worM iti\l in H drtmrbu ^h«]fc.. Krqru-*^iti r y uiul Oldenbe! thuorr 
b, fully ptntiM m J.J M i. 21tt T in ihr- iinii Jo viUliI'-I "On On Onli^ ,i| AurJiur 
Indian Insenpliiiii# mtiJ Cudas," tran*lqtttl [ruiu liar eighib TyJiunr of the 
friitchrift fiir IfHmiMMKtik (ItriiiL 18&1;. Pmfflflflor Gwdner Vat if I, m 

fjifhf-Sryt&im Kimfw, p. -J, was punruiLto! tkit t hfc tb**ry “flrtthnl thi, malur,"* 
and that Ul^ nUmL-niuii-t runJd hmilat* to nroFpt Jt, >L B^ri:r h - srti. k- abort 

cipartedp md M* piper ^Xutapiiuj ctFap In J.A„ JuDIri-Artat. im, *- 

Roll: «■“ thr rtmariij ol tkr Wr^r« L Rhlad^rltilr ildcT If. dfittiiSdi tllL 1 tllftsL'Y. 
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which the kiug’s head ia a copy of the head oft the coins 
either of the later years of Augustus or of bis successor 
Tiberius, and that Kadphlses II issued a gold coinage 
agreeing in weight with the mtrei of the early Korn urn 
empire. Augustus died in a.d. I V- EqlL Kndphisea I nud 
Kadphises- II preceded Hanistiij and both certainly enjoyed 
long reigns* The net cssary inference la that the accession 
ol Kan [ska must bo considerably later than o, 14* 

The tings Kuril ska (Kant:ska)j ITuvi^ta (Tfuksaj Huskn), 
and Vaslideva (Yastiska, Juska) are known to have been 
members of the Kusana cla.it of the \ uek~chi t aft originally 
nomad horde/ and to hare reigned over Northern India and 
the regions now known as Afghanistan in the order named. 
The dated Inscriptions referable to the reigns of these 
three kings number 71, of which all but one bear dates in 
figures below 100. The seventy dates in figures below I0G 
range from 1 in 98* Out of these seventy inscriptions 2G 
contain the name of one or other ol the kings, Seven records 
mentioning the king^s name belong to the reign of Kaniaka* 
and: extend from the year a to the year 28- The twelve 
inscriptions which mention Iluvifka range from the year 
29 to the year GG P and the seven inscriptions of Taandeva 
extend from the year 74 to the 3 r ear 9S. 

No less than o£ the seventy inscriptions bearing dates 
below 100 come from Mathura on the Jamna, and of these 43 
are Jain iuaeriptions from the KafikaSl or Jains mound. The 
remaining 27 Inscriptions come from various localities, as 


1 The* yoek-Ltii ■P.FMI mil ffliqignluiif in nwa. The ChiiUM- «Uiot d^abt- 
thvm ii- tcivEiur „ pint and «3lito eofH|tanun. Uil tb- p-rtnut* □I m tong* 
on ihtor am, binr- iw**a. Tb.-y W 

tl» Tdmi ntul to to* puWwtrk Y,-tu or EphttuLt*! vbuh ^ 
naL'Ef adbim-ULi'i-- Tbt*c lUBfawunA were ait Tight m tlu- El^t ax In 
ti. df vISom-dl^AW {/> M»dw, 1833)! nud mihd setnml bvHr ^ Sprtht 

The miHlr-rn C'hioEM: pti iinmob^ffin ui the nanu ea Road to be I ul cl {EiUctIiliII] . 
It i, ,nv, U *, Yunb-U lw M. *k l^mprie, wb &-* to* l«m 

m Gwetoti, M 14ft 3»d ntfcrc Fromh arlBMW. 

Eufrh - thd;ir--, iDi. hu- to tlu- form Yiach-dii* whn:b [ 

St! Kir^-imllV «,J frtrife « Tbs K » 

Ulitorj to fh> mito Emm, prto^-Hy 1*™ Chkm 
I87B), W "Thu Into™** to China m& Epm 

nHtOBifin "to thu leeoffll •-•■■sitiwr u.l 1 -' lantiarl, isa-i) p ) 

roDfdmid the Tudl-ctt with ton tHiite Bun* «f bphtoiijjto^ 
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follows:—Ramnagur (Ahiehatru) in RoHIkhimd,4; Yusufaai 
country (Ohind* Zedti), 2; Bodh Gaya in Bihar; Alika 
(position unknown); Kumnn in Bhuruthpur State ; Mani- 
kydk in Rawalpindi District* Punjab* Futehjang nr C'husu 
in same district; Saiici in Central India; Sue Yihiir in 
Northern Sindh; and Wardafe, west of Kabul — one esich 
(14 in nil}—-besides IS from sites at Mathimi other than tho 
EaOkiill mound, of which 1 1 are Buddhist and 2 Jain. All 
this seventy mscripCton* are either Buddhist or Jain. The 
Jain records, -Id in number, all come from Mathura ; tho 
25 Bu ddhis t record* include 1 1 from Mathura and li from 
other places 

All the seventy inscriptions are records of pious gifts or 
dadica turns by private persons ; not one is official The 
private donors used their discretion as to the form of the 
inscription. Very often they mentioned the name of the 
reigning king in order to express the diue with precision* 
but in several dated inscriptions, which are complete, (he 
donors did not take the trouble to give the king T s name, uud 
simply specified tho date in an unnamed era. When trio 
king's name ia mentioned, each donor pleased hiltl-Salf as 
to the formula of iho roy&l .style. Some writers used tho 
simplest possible formula* while others preferred to state 
the kingly titlos ut length. The vagaries in the use uf the 
royal style practised by pri vale donors are of no historical 
importance. In another matter also the private donor 
reserved his liberty of espresnon. Three modes for tho 
notation of the months were then m use, and the per eons 
who recorded ibe seventy inscriptions in question used all 
three* ju>t as each preferred. Only two of them* namely* 
one (No. SJ at Sue Yihar in Sindh, and the other (No e -to? 
at Warduk, west of Kabul* described tbc months by their 
Macedonian names* Three donors* namely* those at Zed a 
and Ohind in YuzuJzui and ut Msin iky ilia in the Fafijilb 
(Xml 9 r ll, 4B) r used the ordinary Hindu names of the 
months, Asadlm, Ekirttlku t Chakra, All the others made 
use of the ancient division of the year into three seasons — 
the winter, hot season, and rains — of four months each, and 
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described the mouths by their numbers from one to four 
in each without name--*. The days of the moo in 

were in any case, however the months might be designated, 
reckoned egotiimoualy from 1 to 30* and not by luoar fort¬ 
nights, as i& now the practice. The alight aagniJicance of 
the method of notation for the months is shown by the fm I- 
that, while the Sue Yihar mucripticm in Sindh (So, tf) 
and the Zeda inscription in Ynaufzai {No. 9) are both 
explicitly dated in the reign of Kanisha and in the year 11* 
the writer of the former uses the Macedonian name D&iaio* 
to designate the month, whereas the writer of the second 
uses the Hindu name Asadhti, 

The special case of inscription No. 71, dated in the year 
2\i [?9], will be considered in due course, with tile cases of 
other inscriptions bearing dales in numbers higher than 100- 
I address myself in the first instance to the problem of 
determining the era used in tlie series of seventy inscriptions 
ranging from the year f to the year 9S. 

This loug-stnndtug problem I propose to solve by referring 
this series of dates to the Laatit# or popular era. and 
interpreting them as equivalent to 

Ismriptiwit. laalulta. -Tuft Tttga. A.D. 


I2R-129 

222-223 


3229 

3323 


[32]D4 

[32]S>8 


4 

9B 


The following list gives full details and references for 
75 dated inscriptions, including S bearing dates in figures 
higher than 100, 

UST OF DATED KUSANA (KTSIIA^I INBCBIPTIOSS. 


B- BuddhUt. 
fir, Erituili script. 

E- L. E|»piljjfcia Lail iv^- 

J. A. Il3j Li aq. Until \usaj- 

J + Juin. 

J A J owl A*Iftbijiiit 
J.I.A. Jiiiimai ui 3 pdiaa Art und IlldKvtr?. 
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IT. The Lmkika Era, 

Tile beat aooocmt of tho Tiaukika era is Unit given by 
Cunningham in hi& “ Book o1 Indian Eras/ 1 pp, ti—1T P 
which la baaed on enquiries made locally by him in JECaatnlr 
and t.hn neighbouring countries, as well as on the literary 
evidence ui Abu Rib an Albiriln] (a*d. 973—1048) and of 
ecrtain Hindi! writers. According to AlblriJnl, who asks 
for the indnlgeneo of his readers on account of the im¬ 
perfection of the information supplied to him, “common 
people in India date by the years of n Mninmhwt, which 
they call vwmtmrti. If a crutenmwn is finished h they drop 
it, and aim ply begi n ta date by a new one* This era l& 
called fofcaMk, i.e. the era of tlie nation at large." The 
learned Muhammadan astronomer then proceeds to point 
□nt that in different parts of India the initial month of 
the year differed. " All the people/ 1 ho says, “ who inhabit 
the country between Barden and MiWigala [ij** Tadln] 1 
begin the year with the month K&rttika" [Oet-Xov.]/ 
Astronomers* when nssng the Suka era (a.d. 78) s as 
well as the people of Ea^mlr and Multan, began the year 
with the new moon of the month Centra (March April), 
The inhabitants of Eaiilr, a region conterminous with 
Eistnlr, preferred to begin the year with the mouth 
Bhadrupudii (August— September). A fourth computation, 
according to which the year began in the month MargailrBa 
(November-December), found favour with "the people living 
in the country Nlrah&ra, behind MArigula, as far as the 
utmost frontiers of Takcsbar and Lohavar, [who] begin the 

1 1 ‘ Albeniai^ Iq&k," tninsL Gaohau, i„ 5JQ£. Mjr i|\iuhLa-iUn- <LW fnnn tbii 
wnrJt. Cmuiin^huin nM^anriJy wred kc-inuuiTs Li Fragment* ct Itapm* M 

* fttflLiivdl p' IttichfirchEHi snr k IUiiiHhktinV 1 f(. SS9, Bflte) p>haift «*uir that 
tlLM fiikji year bc-iinn with Ciulru, wlktunto the thutriliishi q.4lh 3 LhtJ mEauung by 
l he tJiroe lifcn-iniia, m which t!i e yntr began with winter. He flitr-i Y^iLiTtni 
ob saying; ^4^TsiTflf l?m: -mv TJvb oridcnjpe iibuVti ^mnmnzlnl 

proves tbl Biidilhisfc praetus nuiM. CttDililtghaTii '* tshlm of the Laakiks era 
hasod m the Ea^ai& practice, which began the jenr with Ctiilrt, 
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year with the month Margajgraha .... The people of 
L<t«bagn t is, Lunghati, follow [heir example. I huTe been 
told by people of Multan that this system ri peculiar to the 
people of Sindh and Kfliioj, and that they used to begin 
Ike year with the new moon of Margtriirsha, but (hat the 
people ot Mai tan only a lew years ago had given up this 
system, and had adopted the system of the people of 
Kashmir, and followed their example in beginning the 
year with the dew moon of Ch&itra." Albiruni then 
explains the equation of the Saka and Laukikft years as 
calculated by TJurlabha, au astronomer of Multan.' 

So far as is known, the usa of the Luukiku era, also 
called the Fabaft or Hill era, and the Suptaisi (BatrilH, 
Haft Kikhesar ) era, or cycle of the Seven It sis, the star* 
of the Great Bear, is now confined to Kusmir, the Kangrit 
Valley, and some small native states to the south-east of 
Kasnilr, The pnmdi inscriptions at Bnijndth in the 
Kangrd District equate the dates Saka 736 and Laukika BO 
i.e. 3880, equivalent Id a,!,. 804-5,= These inscriptions are, 

I think, the earliest hitherto recognized as being dated in 
the Lautika era. But the use of the ere goes back to very 
early times. Cunningham observes that, however obscure 
inuy be the origin of tlin cycle of the Seven Ksis, «there 
is no doubt about Its antiquity, as both Yctrilm Mihira and 
Hhattotpalu refer to the description of it given by Vriddbu 
ffargu, whose date is fixed by Dr. Kern to the first century 
b.c." Cunningham further shows good reason for believin'” 
that the cycle of the Seven Eris was in use as early as the 
time of Alexander the Great. Alblrimfs testimony proves 
conclusively that the era of this cycle was in ordinary use 
by the " common people” in North - Wee tern India in 
1U00, and that its employment was not confined, to its 
present limits, but extended at least to Multan nud Sbdh. 


1 H Alimniui"* Iwik,* 
£ 


r Ejuml. Suelaim, % 8, g. 

l(M “ T f I ^ ilm Kn f'" *!’ fi : it D7-tiS. ^periuHr 

1 i' i ^ rfB “ nnt "F rt "].v named in the mwriytW,, ^ 

r^tT 1 ^ “ [>T ‘ ^ '*• ri " hr - te * K in fJjW the 

lUijDiiii b> date tab vis, the ImUki squiwknt y MW t 1 a (0M * 
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The very nuine r*aukika, or 1 popular/ indicates that the era 
was widely known. 

The cycle of the Sere ll Itsifi consists of 27 centuries* or 
2>700 years, during which period the atarea of the Groat Bear 
tLte supposed to perform certain motions among tile 27 
constellation a known as the 1 lunar mansions/ The fact 
that the supposed motions are purely imaginary did not 
disturb Hindu astronomers* who, as Alb Irani observes* had 
way of mixing up scientific questions wiLli religious 
traditions (Stjchau, i 3 393)., The era ia a modification of 
the Kali Yaga era, and Luukika dates are converted into 
KiiU Yaga dates by the addition of 25. In practice, the 
Laukiku dated are written in tons and uiiitn only, the 
hundreds and thousands being understood. For example, 
the first Laukika date given by KaLhaua in the Raja 
TarofiginJ is the year 89, by which he means tha year 3-899, 
equivalent to a.d. 313—814. Tho next date mentioned Ls 
thu year 26, which is to be read as 3926. 

The expression of Alblriml—that ^common people in India 
date by the years of a c^n (en n turn * , , t Iffl eenteimiutri 
is Jbnishcd* they drop it p and simply 1 begin to date by a new 
one p Ta — Bmns to be the origin of the current looae statements 
that the calculation was made by 11 leaving out the hundreds, 
which wag the common Indian mode of reckoning the year 
of the Sapturshi-kal,'* and that "the omission of the hundreds 
■ ■ ■ - was a common practice in India in reckoning the 

Sapt Rt&h i k&l 7 or 1 Era of the Seven Risk is/ JJ1 
No such mode or practice ever existed. The actual 
practice was and is very different, and requires tho omission 
of both thousands and hundreds. The year 3899 is actually 
written as 99 p and might conceivably bo written as 899, 
with the omission of the thousands, but it could nut possibly 
be written as BM t emitting the hundreds only. This 
observation is fatal to the theories which seek to explain the 
Kosana dates 4 to 98 p as meaning 401 to 498 of the Seleucidan 
era* 204 to 298 of the Sukii era, and so forth. There is no 

t, tumiligiliaiFi: iJ Book of Indian Erut, 9 T p. i L ; tad /T. <7, lor p- -*4_ 

ii 
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evidence that the year OS ever meant cither 398 or 498, 
although it might menu 3398 or 2498 T or any other figure 
in thousands and hundreds ending with 98* 

The evidence that has been cited leaven nu doubt that the 
use of the ancient Laukika era was once widely diffused in 
Northern India. The dominions of the groat Humana kings 
included the Fanjab* Sindh, and Afghanistan, and there is 
no difficulty, so far as the territorial extension of the 
Ij&ukikiL era is concern ed p in supposing that the Sue Yihur 
inscription near "Rahawalptir in Northero Sindh dated in the 
year II in the reign of Kanaka, the Zeda inscription in 
l he Yusnfzai country dated in the same year and reign, 
the Ohind inscription dated in the year 61, and the War dak 
vaae inscription dated in the year 51 should all be interpreted 
as referring to the Laukika era. I believe that era to have 
heen commonly used in Kankka's time all over North era 
ludia, and any inscription of the Kusana period, recorded 
oither in Northern India or by a native of Northern India, 
the date of which is below' 100* may reasonably be supposed 
to be dated in the LuoMka ora. Other eras were also in use 
during that period, and the era actually employed in any 
particular instance must he determined after due consideration 
of the eireumslances of each case. I shall endeavour to prove 
on a subsequent page that the known dates of the Satraps 
both of Mathura and Toxcla, who Lived long before Kanisko, 
admit of satisfactory interpretation only when read as 
referring to the Laukika, or popular* era. 


ILL The Chintz* HiEtarvmt* 

The early Chinese historians derived their knowledge of 
the migrations of the Yueh-chi chiefly from the reports of 
Chang-k’teu (Tchong-k'ien), who visited the Yneh-du 
territory hi or about n.c. 125, This officer was despatched 
in or about ft.o* 135 by the emperor Wu-ti (Ou-ti, /ter. b.c. 
140-86J cm a mission to the Yueh~cbi, in order to obtain 
their assistance against the TJiung-nu, who constantly 
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harried Luo Chinese frontiers. The envoy was intercepted 
hv tlie Hiting-uu, who detainnd bini ibr ten years, so that, he 
did not arrive sit the Tneh-ehi cliLcftniu J s camp until about 
u.c. 125. Returning from his mEsaion, Chang-kTen was 
unlucky enough to he again intercepted by the Mitiog-nu, 
who detained him yet another year. When at length he 
returned to China ill about tt.o. 122, he had been absent 
from hh native land for thirteen years, and was thufs well 
qualified to bring back accurate Information about the 
foreign nations whom be visited. 1 

The sfcorv of the 1 ravels of Obang-k'ieo. was recorded by 
his contemporary Ssti-nm-CI/ien, 1 the Chinese * Father of 
History ’ (h, e . ux. 145), in chapter 123 of his classical 
work the Sa^ki M or “ TTisturical Record. 11 

Tbo historian relates that in the year B.c* 105 the Yncb- 
chi were dwelling between tbo Teenn-hoang country and 
the ET-liea mono tains, or Tien-chan Range, in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

At that date Ihe Yaeh-cbi* having boon conquered by 
i be ] flung-nu, who slew their king* emigrated for the 
most part westward and took possession of the- territory 
of the Se, or Bukos* who tied to tbo south. The On-suenn 

i Wit-sun) chief Koenu-mouo (K'wen-mo) drove out the 
Tnhh-cbi from the Se territory, and compelled them to 
1 -i!treat still further to the west, until they arrived at the 
country of the Ta-hift, a settled people in possession of fertile 
hinds on the right, or northern, bank of the Osos, The 
Tu-hm, who were devoted to commerce and unskilled in 
war, wore quick] v and easily reduced to a condition of 
vassalage. The Yueb-r.hi* who enjoyed the ail vantage of 
the undivided leadership of the aon of tJLeir king who 
had been .slain by the ITiung-nti, and were brave warriors, 
-killed in the use of the bow T found no difficulty in 
sa hj ugating the Ta-hia, who are described as being feeble, 

! Btiytfp L T Epttt|iK* d* 1 K-iuijSui.'" p. &IS3 t, in J.A. h , 

■ fobe* -or ’i- ]'nitln-Srrt3iffl I PT reprinh p. 48; Elm™null d «r. dr. 

1 “A HLitarj -i rbi™ Litomtun *’ p. I0SL imtWfl 

uiLD^ri \= Hjw-lr Spii-mT-('h r i*n by Fttifcssor (HIbh, Sipo-ma TV'Sen by M. Buvw, 

ii n J in TarkuL-* Vf air * by ottor aiiikur*. 
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timid folk, without any sovereign ruler. Each of the Ta-hia 
cities and towns u*ed to appoint for itself a local governor, 
independent of his fellows, and the nation was thus wanting 
In cohesion b and unable to oiler effectual resistance to the 
fierce Yuek - chi horde of nomads, who established their 
capital, or royal encampmentr to the north of the Ox us , 
in territory now belonging to Bukhara. The Yu eh-chi 
capital was still in the same position when visited by 
Chang-k'icn in about n.c. 125* 

His description fixes beyond doubt the locality of the 
Yueh-iihi horde fit Lhal date. “ The Ta-Yue-tchi," hr-writes, 
“are about two or throe thousand U to the west of the 
Ta-ouan (Ta-wan). They dwell to the north of the Oxus; 
the Ta-hia are to the sonth of them- The Farthiufts 
pfgan-si or Ngra-aik) are to the west, and the people of 
Sogdiana (K J ang-kIiij to the north of them. They are 
a nomad people . . The Ta-hia are to the south* 

west of the To - ounn, at a distance of more than two 
thousand /i, on the south side of the Osm H 

Chang“k^ioo entered the Yuoh *cki territory through 
Sogdiatia on the northern frontier, and passed on to the 
distinct territory occupied by the Ta-hia* south of the Onus, 
which was then the boundary between ihe two people*. 
Chang-k'ion also visited the Tu-aunn* and fleut messenger* 
to the Parthianfl i N’gan-sias well a* to the other nations 
above named. He died about ix. 11 -J, and the messenger* 
whom he had despatched returned accompanied by natives 
of the countries lo which they had boon accredited* 

Kol a word in the story of Ckaug-khen indicate* any 
reason to suppose that the Yoeh-chi occupation of tin/ 
country* as distinguished from their political supremacy, 
extended to the south of the O 201 * In his time, that h tu 
say r np to n,c P 114, Tie only knew the Yneh-chi ti 3 a people 
dwelling and having their -^nat of guvaramenl. t*. the norih 
of the Oxns, which separated thorn from their vafl^ih, the 
Ta-hia* to the south of the river. Whatever lands the 
Ta-hia had possessed on the north of ike Osus were a dually 
occupied by the victors. 
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The adventures of Chang-k f icn # as related by the S&e-ki\ 
which work was completed before bj\ r>l^ arc retold in the 
06th chapter of the History of the First Hail Dynasty by 
Poit-ku (Pan-ton), with three important additions, namely,. 

1 1) that IJ the kingdom of the Ta-Yue-tchi had- for its capital 
the town of Eien-cM ( = Lan-cbau) , - . * and Ri-pin 
lies on ha southern frontier Ir \ (3) that the Yu£-tetii were 
dd longer nomads; although ** originally they had been 
nomads, I hey used to follow their Hocks, and change their 
ground with them 11 ;: and (3) that the Yue-lchi kingdom 
had become divided into Jive principalities. “There are,” 
observes Pan-kn, if five principalities. The first is the 
principality Ilieou-mi, having lor its capital the town of 
ilu-me . , s The second . * . m the principality 

I 'hotmng-mo, with a capital town of the same name . 

The third principality, that of the Eouoi-chouuiig [or 
Kiislmufl] 1 has as it-i capital the town of HoUrtsao . . 

J he fourth principality. Ili-thun, has for its capital the 
town of Po-mao (B&mijin) . . *. The fifth principality, 

that of JEao-fou [or Kabul, a mistake for Tou-mij, haa the 
town of the same name for its capital . , * These five 

principalities arc dependent on the Ta-Yoe-tchi. JJ 1 


1 The erinkd imm the Hbiuryiri the FirM EEan IhiuL-tj is hue! ttillj 
liv M. Buynr [up. p. .HI)* Timt wufck tlie pened dawn U a.i>. 

tii< ib'tt- of thu dihith nl the Li-urj^r WrtU » _>[ in>, wIuml rt’Ejrn divide the 
Hilli |.h rind inta iw.ii julfL- I'an-kit, who ilii-il m .i.n-, V'± r hud EiKfrttoJalljf 
jLHi.nl hdutcl'.- >rt infioTnutiaik, Ai.l«■-» hij^ r 1 u (ill:!- i>jp. ]J. 108 ), ifcit 

Mi 11*11 ima wranp tilled hv his dgair |V). J^ti iLrplaiiu tluil tins TiTUBt 

■ i-^jMliiu^ JCk'n-elii (ur tCkn-rLtu, tit the iLitTfii^ uf tin* usijiilui -uity is ilufl to tile 
H-a isJ Uaiwji lit t "il ■> :il m i Hi identical oh jniuiiri-*. The curred rending Is Ia 1 l-Hm.U r 
m Pltflfih Hpr-liin^. The ctmuct nnln^ Tciu-ni], fur tbu Eiltli jirjifcL'ijwiltj, la 

f iri i. jjj thi! History of (he fin mmil Hilo DyaiMly- The ulluLli.iq til JLahiil its. the 
listjin nl flic ,Fbt Hun Droits Ly li .«;■ Kt rmiW imrimudi a* Kii&uJ waa 

not HEJMitti! hy llii- Turfi-clu until ttui n-iirn at Kuilphkf^ I, more limn I 
iiftnrtJw furm.iLi m ui I he Lhe [jriauip%iLi tl>, 

M. Sylvmo LuvlV itkailljiMl iai* at" J ,.lii— Lau with Fii-kiiEis mi [ PenkeLiitii), 
Picur ^sdhiwaf in India, h Ql^luk-Jy inptifftihlH- ll n: u t" — i>hr 3 y msi thn bet that 
i'i:yr Lti lb." hi^Ii traLturv. PnjkHlirjii i» i|—i-rihed m ln : iog, ur 

kqvittB Ohs Yoeh-r-hi capital, =t pi^ tvs thu gum til it might poSblj 

hn a teu 4 itimi *>} :||r! :i ri l E 'uakidutTnti, ( Ei No 6 ft* but lea 

pp. -i^ r B2_j XSi i- Vtti-WU hail Bat uth itbhI either KShol ar Kc-pin, wfeicll 
l:iv k' J ,-.vni] tht- in-hin t^rritoiT luuJ Imiiu, <il the tm# when they ^‘i-'iJpi^l 
E hii Tn Jh ini cupiiiL^ | .id-hSlikj, 'The C%itn^ BeAN elfiflrJy inaiL-it..! thikt tht 1 iLrrt 
a^hilef iLf- .H-ttiisd Yut*h-chl wa* lu iliu mrrtlli i-f ihv Uxeb rinx, urtd tliat thnir 
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Tn addition to the three important matters above noted,. 
Pan-ku’s work (I*eyi f eyi. cit^ p. 53} gives further details 
about tho movements of the Yueh-ehi horde* which, help 
to elucidate the order of events* 

When Chung-k'ieiip after his long captivity, £trri%‘ed at 
the Tush-chi headquarters in \ c. 125, he ascertained. that 
the widow of the Yu eh -chi king slain by the Hiung-mi in 
ex. 165 had succeeded to his power, probably us regent 
for her young son. Under her guidance the Yueh-cki ± in 
the course o! their westward m ignition, hud attacked the 
Vi n-Buii (thi-suenu), their western neighbour^ whose king, 
Kau-teou-tni, was killed* 

After this exploit the Yqeh-elilp si ill marching westward, 
attacked the Se, or Sakus, who abandoned their territory 
to the Yueh-cliip and migrated into Si-pin, on the south, 1 
But meantime, Koecin-mciuo, orphan son of tko slain king 
of the \\ u-snn p had grown to manhood tinder the protection 
of the EGung-ntL The young prince revenged his father's 
death by a successful attack on the Yiiek-ehi, whom he 
drove still further west into the Tu-Ma territory. Ah 
M. L6vi points out* the growth of this Wu-snn chief from 
infancy to manhood required time, and the defeat of the 
Yuch-dii by him must have occurred in or about hx. 14D. 

TYe now come to the important passage in the History 
of the Second Han Dyimsly, which has been known in an 


eeCDm! cu|ii±iJ_ Lan-glim, fu in ttn- Tfi^hiu rncmtrv,. tlsnl fa tn xl\\ Buctria, nmth 
ut ftnd nut remote tram tliu nrur. BuMi fa in the reqtiiral prwitHm, 

T\l*‘ n&reazm in FujtnilLTali fire nuUmtwl in Uiu qJrte t-> Ridcn 

™Ute ^ 1D£|. Mr. ICHlfa h ifyi niton tba JiiLnje Lnn-*iuni u* Lsa.cn“-i* 1 j i L ,l !iiLj ,F 
anil Mflrfm® it with the Arijra^a nf 


1 1L Syllabi Levi appears bn be nrfawjy rfl*lil in identifying ttm & ^ foi, 
S*l»* n» CW»w (lamiater u*xl tu ilniMs tlw 8s ■&«'» tvsilnifc n-,,,1 
as thi‘ eapjTaJpiil rf lbs Santhrii syLkhlw -win in (ho Voids i,j», a kA , 1[u i 
■nal..4»r£*. (“Koto era Im Indn-SiiytlltV p. 150.) My totenkfflt Unit 0 , lf 
expulsion oi llie Jinkis tom, tiwlr territory by Iki Yuel-«bi pimvriml ihn ^jtat 
uf this Yniib.i-hi by llu> ymm® Wu.sun c-lliei rests on tiui 8n-ki nnd tin rraort ef 
Muinp.fc’ton *•> (Wtnwri MJ by M. Jiyt {Sain, p. a), which i*putotfy espbel 
mill IKMly Mratanpnrajy with Oie tot. Tho notion ul Ei~pia in llio mub Inter 
ffistoft- ul the Kiisl Hun Dyiwty (iijrf., p. 5H> tote with Wm awnnrv that 
“iunnoriy when tho HjoungwHi euaqucral ftc Tn-Ym-teM, the latter umtotod 
to th£ west. anil subjiuptid the Ttt-hui; wbwnupon the tins; ui thr & [r^. l 
WEB* tn thp — ruihp, iLDtd najasl over Ki-pjn. Tl lk ' i 
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imperfect form for u by Lit seventy yoara, end is the basi- 
of the commonly received opinions cm the subject. Tln- j 
early Sinologist* copied the passage from the extract given 
by Ma-twau-liu, the encytdopsediat of the thirteenth century. 
Unfortunately, as M. Levi explains, Mu-twan-lin placed hi$ 
extract in juxtaposition with his nccouut of Ghmg-k p ien s & 
mis mVni in a h c. 12-3, and so gave rise to the erroneous belici 
expressed in many Ijooks that the unification of the Kusana 
empire took place about a hundred years Inter than the 
mission of Chuog-k r ien + that is to say, in about b.c. 25 
or 20,* 

The original text bus now been carefully examined, and 
the Sinologist* are agreed on the translation. The text 
plainly show* that the estubli^bmont of the Ku.sana empire 
is to be reckoned as raoro than a century later than the 
division of the Yueh-cM kingdom into five principalities, 
and not merely as more tbiiu a century later than the 
mission of Cbftng-kioD, an event which occurred, as wo have 
seen, long before the formation of lLlb five principalities. 1 
The foundation of the Kusuna empire by Endphises I is 
thus brought down to a date considerably later than that 
commonly assumed on the strength of Ma-twau-lm J s mis¬ 
leading extract from the History of the Second Han .Dynasty. 

M. Specht's translation of the celebrated passage in 
chapter I IS of that History, which ia accepted as accurate 
by Messrs. Sjlvain Levi and Boyer, may be rendered in 
English a& follows:—- 

H When the Tue-tdii were Tunquiibrd by the Hioung-nou, they 
moved on until they reached [pa&*h-twt- cA^r) tliu Ta-hia, [and] 

I Fat in 7 -tun cm>, Professor Puty GaTifitcr in ifJf. ■CtffnJ. nf sf (ffrei »rr/ 
Seythir Kiwja i’ | ntrinL, p, TTif) i acid 't' mairm gluiJji, Fur JRK, p. 41. 

a **JSityoqw du E nni^ y p. 5|4 h Ml Sylvaili Levi y, T dunk, in armr 
whtin lit> tiikiiH the Kuhju^uEiou of tk& Ta-hiii os tbr* p**int finin wldiJi 
ttttltt oliLi-u .n tbQuill lie nuwki. Ho nrfiMffi is arknrjwLtdjn, 1 that Urnra w^nt Iwli 
stcgAi in Lho a 4 ‘ the Ttt-hia, At. Hsjlt Ima rigfctJy p*iraivE<i Lhut the 

Jiftlilical. ^hjiypitiiVi of dir TiS-hin, w||ieh qukkly thfi dchat of tlua 

Ytw-li -ck; hi the y>nag Vr"o- 5 nn cMet, was neparutLil by I Fiflg 1 internd Ot tma? 

IniJn Lhu oectiParis'Ei by tbs- YuL\h,Ht!lii OS the Ta-lii liLuds Aid capitol of 

dau fliiM. 
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divided HiuLr kin gdom into dye principalities, which were : Hhiijii- 
mi, Cheaug-mo* Ejoci-chomjgp Hi-Fen, [tuid] Ton-niL 

■ L About n hundred yam lifter a the XcGhcboujig prince, Kieou- 
teiooa-k J io r attached and subjugated ihe nth* r fnnr princtpaliri/-, 
:>nd mode himself king- • ■!' a kingdom whiah \v\la i. idled Koei-duMug 
11 This prince invaded the country of t b> A-si [Frirthian^ j i he 
took poesasEum of the territory of Eko-hm [Kabul] : he debitn veil 
{detrumt} ako Po-ta and Ki-jiin^ and became cooiplet^ly in a-ter ni' 
those coantriiifl, 

41 Eicou-tpieon-k'io died at the age of eighty. His son Yi-n- 
kno-trhiuf-tai] 3 ascended the throne. He ecu ij tiered Timwtdioti 
(Itnliu), and there set ap general^ who governed in the mint of 
the Ytie-tohL'* 


The only other testa which require notice are those which 
establish die curious fact that in the year u.c. 2 a Chinese 
graduate named Hing-hjc-n, or King-lou, was instructed in 
Buddhist lore by a prince of the Yneh-chL This fact, 
which is not surprising when we remember the wide range 
of Anoka's missionaries, and the proofs recently obtained of 
the early spread of Buddhism In Ehotarj, has been used by 
M. Sylrain Levi us the basis of inferences which it will not 
hear. In reality, it ifl f ns 1L Boyer has dearly perceived* 
irrelevant to the discussion of the problem of the date of 
Kjanj jska- 3 


i Tkii is tnaar, ‘ nain* tlum a Inuulnd yrarH Inter/ The I 'luaL-sa diameters 
ttadiimto L am? mf&gHeuDtf tin elcsi/ [Boyer.) 

5 1L Sriyimi Levi iafanns ran Ibal Lim- srikU* fai, wlilrlfc ht EU-wtr-d *tl thn 
Mthuritj of M. S-pcclLt, lift- wit fevdJy tuna part nf tte }&*■* luLunc, wliif.lt h. 
mtviwKl hy thin ChUM cJmnuilm* noly M r Jo Lowuprie writes tin- mum- 
lo-to nft 1 ufc-tri,, nml iMtiTptite i| ns EUrimiji^ Ikrtrm. The uanie \_frj fcj 
qfrunlins U» 3™, pojporir wTitli-c, An^ii, whli-li m -aid fit b* the rw ™| 0) ’ 
C^aiVflkil for Arsak, [“Had Mnnib TJUctm-("lilnois*.’ ’ frait] C^mpirM JhmdiLt 
Acad, it-Z- -ef JrtWT 18SU. p. *£■} Thii fVudi ^pdliap of proper ru nm^ 
retaiiwliniiivEngh^ ^ensioan 1 1 1 

■ Tte ■“*= ™eenu% tbs mMou ol EMu W riveti ms t» mui. 

wttfcd hy 31. HriT. 1 lb Loi, wtw KtdBB up with tlin 


■“■ Uk >. ^ HUIQI-J NY lliltH JJlLdi JW. 

19DW p. 112; r^pmite-d tram /twrrtuj! Jriirr^ Hais-Avri! vt MjLj-Juii imm 
M. Boyar wptes to flu « Hf«t: * D T a^| ™i ara k ltei mngim ^ ^ 
!. Ijm ^ r.ippiri€TU A Kib^-Ioa= Kilut-laHa, ] Charts qn + i] . a sewort sun* 
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The careful reader of the extracts from the Chinese 
historians above cited will not foil to observe that the work 
commonly quoted, the History of Hie Second Han Dymsly, 
gives an account ol the Yueh-chi migration so condensed 
as to be misleading* Hie language of that work, when not 
’Checked by other authorities; gives the impression that the 
main body of the Yueh-rhi, immediately after their defeat 
by the Tliung-mi in u.c\ ItLa, conquered the T*-hia and 
divided the territory of the latter into five principalities,. 
Hut fluch an Impression would be altogether erroneous. The 
distance from the original pasture-grounds of the Yueh-dhi 
in Chinese Turkestan to Ihe Tu-hin territories north of the 
Oxns, corresponding to Bukhara, h very great, and the 
time occupied by a vast horde of nomads accompanied by 
their families, flocks, and herds* m marching over so great 
a distance, must necessarily, even if the march were un¬ 
opposed, have been very considerable^ Tho particulars 
preserved by the other historians prove that the actual fact 
was in accordance with reasonable expectation, and that 
the march of the horde in search of fresh pastures was 
contested at each stage. When the Yueh-chi were driven 
out from their original limits towards the west, they 
necessarily trespassed on the pastures occupied by their 
western neighbours, the Wtusun. The intrusion was re¬ 
sented and resisted, but the Yuoh-chi were too strong for 
their neighbours and defeated them, slaying the WVruh 
chieftain. The victorious horde passed cm* and next cuine 
into conflict with the Se # or Saka=, who also were vanquished, 
und compelled to retreat southward before the advancing 
wave of invasion. But meantime the son of the stain 
Wu-prm chief had grown to manhood under the protection 
of the Hiung-nup and revenged his father's death by 
inflicting a decisive defeat on the Yuch-chip who were 
driven from their recently conquered -Saka Territory, and 

hadiihiqura" { mt L F fepi]ittdr EjLni*lit r T ' in /. J, , Mil-Jiiin, tf‘nO, p. iHf). Ear 
iti]iin*i lu-utnuil ui BuluEIuhih in Kliut-ik fee Df. Stfcfa T * Bl t J 'n-Liiuinnni _ tU-port hi 3^ 
* Jaunty of Arthirijlnpind und ten! Jv^iofutfrn m Chinese ’’FutknAin, 11 

Ltmdim, r l (?0i ■ iiiiJ wTCxml m llhrn 7mng k A trunk. 
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were forced still further to Lise west, where they fell upon 
tbe peaceful Tu-hht dwelling north of the Oxus, its the 
country now known as Bukhara. 1 

All these events intermediate between the Hiting-iii 
victory o£ e,c. 1G3 and the political subjugation of the 
Ta-hiti are omitted from l he condensed m min ajy in the 
Hi a Cory of the Second Han Dynasty. 

But it is easy, by paying due regard to obvious proba¬ 
bilities to arrange the history in n practically accurate 
chronological order, AH the Sinologists are agreed thsit 
the niung-nu terminated n struggle, which had begun in 
b.c. 201, by gaining at some time in fl.c. Itifi a decisive 
victory over the Tuck-du, who were constrained to surrender 
their pastures to the victors,, and to march westwards in 
Hearth of food for the flocks and herds, which alone gave 
thorn necessary iu&tonancc and constituted their only wealthy 
The conflict uj the Yuek-dii wilh their western neighbours, 
the TV u-sitn, may be dated with suflioignt certainty in 
h.c. 163. The Yneb-chk although so far successful as b 
kdl the Wu-sun chief tuin^ wem not able to expropriate the 
defeated hordoj and hod perforce to continue their westward 
march. 

They next came into conflict with the % or Sakoe t who 
were completely vanquished, and so utterly broken that 
they abandoned their hinds to the invaders, and retired to 
a distant region. Ki-pin, in the south. The defeat and 
flight of the Sukua may be dated with a very close approach 
to absolute accuracy in tho year n.c. 160, But the Yneh-chi 
were not allowed to remain in peaceful possession of the 
past i] res wrested from the Sahas. They wore themselves 
assailed by tbo young Wa-ran chief, who was an infant 
when hb lather was slain in <he conflict of kc. 163, This 
young prince hud mean ti me grown to manhood under the 
protection of the Hiuug-nu, the undent enemies of the 

1 M, Brt>W [ap r nf,, p. ^bliLl m? till! Jftt-fl, 

IB nyrjsit trauvg, Tenant du r(st p mr lu ri™ druite 
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Yueh-chh and succeeded, with Hrang-nii help, in driving 
the Yueh-ehi from the recently conquered ^uka lands. The 
Yueh-chl t alter this second defeat, were forced to resume 
their weary westward march. We cannot err appreciably 
if we date these events in e.c. 110. 1 

The Yueh-chi, still press lag westward, next fell upon the 
section ol the Tu-hia people dwelling cm the right, or 
northern, hank of the Qxua, and after a faint show of 
resistance, easily mastered these feeble foes* The redaction 
of the whole Tu-hiu nation to vassalage, and the Yueh-chi 
occupation of the Ta-hia hinds north of the Ox us, may be 
assigned to the year iiiH iac* It is certain that as late as 
b.c. US thru Yuch-chi horde still remained north of the 
great river. The horde had now for a Lime come te the end 
of sift pilgrimage, and was no longer pressed by hostile tribi 1 ^ 
in l he rear. The lierce nomads made themselves coiiifor table 
among the rich and unresisting Ta-hia, and gradually mottled 
down in fixed habitations. When we next obtain a glimpse 
of them in Fsn-kn’s Hiatory of the First Ban Dynasty* 
the nomad habits had been I oat, and the descendanta of 
the invaders, having multiplied durlug the long years of 
peace, bad overflowed the banks of tlio Oxus, occupied th# 
Ta-hia capital south of the river* and expropriated the timid 
natives, who were incapable of offering effectual resistance. 
The great change implied in the brief statement that the 
Yuek-olii nation had abandoned its ancestral habits and 
adopted the mode of life practised by its vassals was not 
aoccutipli^hed in a single generation. It is not too much to 
allow the lapse of three generations for a transformation 
an momentous, and for the increase of population which made 
expansion to the south of the river inevitable.^ 

The movement was* of course, spread over a considerable 
time, but we are not in a position to describe details, and 
shall probably be near l be truth if wc assume the extension 

1 Thin data i* adapted by M, (ap- *X T p. 53). M. d b 

{Ar*&my r Dumber 3Ut„ 1H*7 ibis dai^ 1 m J “ nUiut Hit BX-" 

1 Mt, Kb^mltl [*+ TIk lE^ihkrttV* p, I') clairl* prVfrivM tlmt Lb^ njeurpa^t 

Eactrk by t hh bmuiiii^ bib'ea wilH “prrfmbiy gradual ruthor hum 5Liikko. M 
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of the Yueh-ehi occupation over Bactria south of the Oxua, 
and m far south os Bamiyan in the Hindi! Kush mauntiiins^ 
to have been completed by e.g. 70. The division of this 
territory into five principalities may he assigned to about 
the snme dut« + 

During 1 this period, from 13S to 70 ilc., the invading 
hordes from Central Ada came into contact with the Cr/ceo- 
Baetrlan kings. Numismatic evidence shows that Helmkles, 
who was probably a eon of Eukratides, was the last Greek 
ruler north of the Psropamsits. The suppression of lisa 
government quietly followed the subjugation of the Tei-hiu 
by the Yueh-chi T and may be approximately dated in R.c. 130, 
iStrato I* the undoubted eontampornry of Ileliokles, ruled 
about the ^amc- time in the Kabul Valley and Punjab. He 
was succeeded by his 30 B Biruto IT, who wag superseded in 
the Punjab by u line of foreign princes, probably Sabas, who 
took the Persian title oi Satrap, and §eem to have had Jheir 
neat nf government at Taxi la. About the same? time n closely 
connected dynasty of Satraps, also of Saka race, established 
themselves at Mathura, and dispossessed the native Hindu 
rulers of that port of the country, who had been content 
with the ordinary title of Ibija* 

During tho same disturbed period a dynasty of Farthiem 
kings succeeded in establishing itself on tho frontiers of 
India, and maintained its position, in part at least, up to the 
time when EadpbUes 11 annexed Northern India to the 
Yneb-chi empire, about 90 a.j>. The crushing defeat of 
Cru&stM ut Carrhto in n.e. 53 had, oi course, groatJv enhanced 
the power and prestige of the Parthiam 1 

Ei-pin, or Northern Afghanistan, the Eapisa of ktor 
writers, continued to bo independent of the Yueh-chi. 1 The 


1 Thy dumdwvaC Ul- Sikw i sA the Mu-rVrthum kiuir- will 
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Chinese emperor Yuen-ti [b.c, 48-33) reftised to take any 
notice of an insult offered to his envoy by lu-mo-fu, the king 
of Ki*pm, and the emperor Cliing“ti (ili:- 32-7) declined 
to acknowledge an embassy sent fiom Ki-pin. In the year 
S a.d. all intercourse between Chinn and the Western 
countries (Si-ju) temporarily ceased. 1 have already men¬ 
tioned the curious fact that in a-a 2 the unnamed king of 
the Yueb-ehi etsnimnnicated car Lulu -Buddhist books to the 
Chinese graduate King-lien, or King-Im 

Except for the few fact* alluded to iti the above observa¬ 
tions, the history of the Yueh-ehi from the date of their 
division into five principalities, and of tbe extension of their 
dominion to the Hindu Kilsh in about u + c + 70 or 65 up to 
the Christian lira, is unknown- For 110 ur 115 years after 
the occurrence uf tlioce two events that is to say t up to 
about 45 a.d,j the details of the history are equally unknown, 
but* alter (.be lapse of approximately that period, the ruler 
of tho KnsunUi. or Kushun, principality, who is known to 
European scholars as Endp Irises I, succeeded in crushing his 
colleagues who ruled the four other principalities, and iu 
consolidating the whole territory governed by the Yueh-ehi 
into a single empire under his own sway. 1 This event mu*t 
luive occurred in or about a.d. 45. It is an undoubted fact 
(hat the coins of tins king copy those either of the closing 

rujiliiiL 4*fc Ki-|iiii r whan.- thn kititf rtsidfr m winter; ha ijtimtL* Ibis fuonur m 
Ki-pm. The Kwpin nf Od-t T ulip h tlwreinns tkh Kapili trt Elewei Thuh"- 

H inirl iirly [ Su-k'-UDlT |uu<- Oh! enDYHIlt of thil CSrimillliJIll id trill]lItliinL r While 

Ilium TsiMiir plurt.4 it ill Kftpi&a (IiW r i F fi-iy Tti* uLmtifiujLLijra of Ei-jiiu 
with EophSiLd, m tbe? EiibuJ regain (.Brrff, k p. r , uiu.4 Iw* gi^n up, Tbi- 

kingdim wi- somaUmi- -^ifcwti i i by thfr naiEia= nf tha pn>Tirna of UnrndhiriK 
nbt'nj the inn ter capital w m nitimU'd, mid aHnrfrmi by thn mum! ui tbo proTiniT 
i»t KapLna. r Xurtlimti AldMktia, whore ibk] sinapir lapitnl mu Socatwl iu 
12m hid-. 

1 &chfrbLf5 tire nnw gcnurallv that Kujul.j ;KOZOUAO- KadpbMF*- 

l- ideirtj.-jLt with i;KOZOAA; KadapHefl. Kujuk Ksdptpsa 

(xTtjrn, C&ron, fur IBU2, p. flrt) F *fthi.m£b ifoTfri^ubh.irf h\ Cunninghwiii. h 
erakndr iht, muhv psHiD, Juu^tuuclii a* tliiU [Kir^.a i- ui*d*ubkdlv tin- first 
Kllbieilu Itin^ ubi» ^tnmfc «im to the *u*rtli nf the Hindu Eudi, utul it i-* possible 
t* tdcnljfv hi* lEirfum xuima with tilt- CllilSt*e t hr must lie the ^umti us 
KTu-taiii-koh. The subject is well diaiu-rnd by M, Iky or in d a 
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years of Augustus or thosrs of Lis successor Tiberius. 
Inasmuch us Augustus died in a.d. 14, the date which I Lave 
assumed far the accession of Kodphises I, os deduced from 
analysis of the Chinese historians, is quite in accordance 
with the numismatic fact. 1 

In the eoursn of a long and glorious reign Kadphisos I 
thoroughly subdued Kabul aud Ei-pin, as well as Haelria, 
and supplanted JTcmifflue, the Greek king of Kabul and the 
north-western part of the PaDjik With Hormmue dis¬ 
appeared the government of the successors of Alexander in 
India. Kadphises I lived till he attained tha ripe age of 
eighty, and in or about a.d. Sft tranttiiiiltf'd his rnvol power 
to bis sou, whom wo know os Kadphises II. !1 This great 
monarch wbs compelled early in hie reign (a.d, 90), ne the 
penalty of an unsuccessful war, to pay tributa to China, 11 
but hefound ample component ion for this humiliation in the 
conquest of Northern India, which he gradually achieved. 
The government of the Indian proviuees was entrusted by 
him tn military viceroys. The abundant coins which bear 
the legend SolHf Migat in Greek, without any personal name, 
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ami which lire undoubtedly contemporary with Ead ph ises II T l 
appear to be the issues of these military viceroys, struck 
on behalf of their sovereign. The Indian dominions of 
Eadpkiaes II certainly extended to the Ganges, and 
probably at least as fur south as Eertarcs. His empire 
extended westward to the frontiers of Tarthia, and included 
the whole of the countries now known as Afghanistan* 
Afghan Turkestan, Bukhara, and part? of Russian Turkestan. 

During the victorious reign of Endphises 1I + in about 
ajj. 107, an Indian embassy was received by the Emperor 
Trajan^ which was probably despatched by the Yueh-chi 
monarch. The Eastern expeditions of Hadrian and the long 
residence of that emperor at Athens (a.d. 123^-120} helped 
to ditto sc- \the Roman influence which was at this time 
exorcised upon India, and of which the traces are plainly 
visible in the coins and sculpt nre of the period* 

The fact that Eadphiaes II enjoyed a long reign is 
abundantly established by our knowledge of the extent of 
his conquests, and by the multitude of his extant coma 
in both gold and copper. I agree with Cunningham in 
assigning to this reign a space of forty years in round 
numbers* 

In or about aak 12ft Kadphiscs IT was succeeded by the 
still more famous Kcmifka. This monarch carried his arms 
across the formidable passes of the Eurakonm {Tsoug-ling 
mountains), and may perhaps have peneirated as far eastward 
aa Kashgar, or even Ehotnm Tie also engaged in war with 
the King of Piitnliputra, 3 and made himself master of 


1 The unlaw coin tombed: by Caiiiiiiigijraj (AWj*. C&tm, fw p. 7l ¥ 
pi. if. Siir r 1 1,-, which i^labita i licet with. two ks, the k'fi Jar* beiog* 
with the' Kjiiiritiiaea fl^nbol in front, while the right face i- snuwtii, with thti 
symlwiil ur thL^ NmatesS Kinc La treat, is conckmin imdew* t|wt the two pridM 
v*re entepanj. fiwyiiuH lunr detitiin m which thr mim of 

taili sTOf-, “TW fMftBfl of both kin^e bib rapwni ip the Kihul TflDey, 
thnsaphWt tlirj Punjab, and in N.W. Iathii, be br t<L-t tti ftenaTea and (Sltnjjjmr* 

1 n-a Cbsods, il ± fifi ; in lfcCrnuiJe p Andoni India as tocrihed m 
€l«iieil LU^mtare, T+ p. -LI The mart date uf iln* Tnirinn omhajay a not 
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* 3 Thi: rridcnce fur the wist with the Knag nf PifsliputnL \* the touHtiop m tk 
-Sri Uhannn -pi(4ihl (1 j£t i, 2r#tr* r rtpriii^ p. 37-) 
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Kasmir, with which country his name Is specially associated. 
Some years after his accession, say in or about a.d. 135 , 
Kaniska, like bis prototype Asoka, became a touvert tr> 
Buddhism. According to tradition, which is to Home extent 
continued by other evidence, lie rivalled the glories of Aioha 
both ai a but liter aJ' holy monuments and ag the convener of 
a church council, which probably met in Easmlr, 

The reign of Kauisku, too, was long. According to my 
reading of the dates, he was succeeded Id a.d. 153 bv 
Ifuviska, or Iluska, who was probably bis son. 1 Practical! v 
nothing is known of what happened in Northern India 
during Huviska’s tenure of power. Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus was ctnperor of Rome during the greater par! 
of bis reign, and the Roman Influence on India was then at 
its height. 

In or about aj). 1*5 TTuvhka waa succeeded by Yasudeva, 
or A ilsasku, who continued to rule the empire up to about 
A.n. 225. His last known date, according to my reckoning. 
i> a.d. 2J2, the year in which Alexander Sevarus became 
emperor of Homo. After the death of Ymmdova, the Eusana 
pow.-r m India sahtni to have been much restricted, although 
it at ill held it* ground In tho PanjSb and beyond the frontier & 
of India. Within the limits of India the native powers 
reasserted themselves, arid less than a century after tin- 
death of Yaunde va, Cnndru Gupta I (a,u, ^ 

foundations of the third Indian imperial dvnn?t.v. that 0 1 
the Guptas; under whose patron ago a great Endmumical 
revival took place, involving the gradual decline of 
Buddhism, and the substitution of Sanskrit fur Prakrit ns 
the language both of literature and of official and votive 
records. The outline of the history of the Gupta Brahmanical 
revival has bean well traced by D r R. ft Ilhiindarkar 

1 Tin: nuns' ul Like sldet h f mliwm nily n-rftten h 
Htili-kn, Irtit lliL' iiirm- Jluvit^ lJiaviLtui, uticVHuksa jvIsu 
fTfAtrtia. Tli-u itajatarufi^ui {arm J^u^ka. Tki 

rfakfa it 1 'Ommi.inlr wriMvii V^dj-va, Lh written Tanoikti in 
cit' tbs yi'iLT 7^, nnrl m uIlr Mtithprii iii^eriptiiiu uf i\m- Vt . 

JuhLii in ilia lUjatantfiguii, The IJru-t kgpmU on tin- mh 
of the Kuf.iLca name?, whkh evideDifj printed dUflcdlJiH 
fii4i33. ilde! Greek writfli!. 
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in bin paper emitted “ X Teep into ihe Early ffistnn q£ 
India. 1 1 Lit 3 same author's ingenious theory of the Kupma 
chronology ia radically vitiated by Its neglect of the 
testimony ol the Chinese historians, That testimonY is 
absolutely inconsistent with the supposition that Kanjska 
began io reign in ad, 278, as supposed "by Dr. BMndarkar. 
file outline of Kusana history which I have given, while 
consistent with my theory as to the use of the Ltmkika orn, 
will also, I venture to hope* be accepted as consistent with 
a reitaonnble interpretation of the Chinese evidence. 

Objection may be taken that I have assumed an abnormal 
und i id credible duration for the reigns of the great Khaim m 
sovereigns. The reigns of five successive kings, Kadphisea I, 
KodphJses II, Kanisku, Huyisfea* and Vasu^ka, or Vasudeva, 
eat tended, according to me, over a period of about lH\.i years, 
irom about a.d. 45 to a.d. 225. But. the assumption of this 
extended duration is amply justified. The series of dated 
inscriptions giving the kings 1 mimes extends from the 
year 5 to IIlg year $8, and U conclusive proof that tho three 
reigns of Kanaka. Hiiviska, and Yaaftskn covered a period of 
a century in round numbers. Xadphises I is known to have 
lived to the age of eighty! and both he and his successor made 
extensive conquests which must have occupied them for many 
years. The abundance of the coins of hot la kings is also good 
evidence that their reigns were long, and my estimate of the 
duration of the reign ol Kiidpbisos IT agrees with that made 
by Cunningham on the strength chiefly of numismatic facta, 
Tim chronology of the- Mughal dynasty of India atfords 
a practically exact parallel. rTmnayfin ascended the throne 
for the first time in a.d. 1580, and the death of Aurangzib 
occurred in a.B. 1707. The interval of 177 years occupied 
by five reign a and as many generations af kings is p rustically 
equal to the period of 180 years which I assume for the five 
successive reigns of the Unsnna kings. Eive reigns and 
generations of the Grupta dynasty from a.d. 320 to about 
a.d. 48il occupy 160 years, and six reigns and genera lions 
nt the Hanoverian dynasty of England, from 1714 to l&0I t 
occupy 187 years, 

J. iCA.il, IfltKL 
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There is, therefore, no improbability In assuming (hit five 
saeoeasivB Eusana monarchy reigned for ISO years. 


TV. The Nitmkmalic atid Epiyraphis Evident*. 


The numismatic facts tally exactly with the assumption 
(hut (he Kusana dates refer to the LauMkn ora. 

If EadpLises I reigned from about a,d. 45 to 85, there is 
no difficulty in understanding the fact that one type of his 
coins, issued subsequently to the final subjugation of the 
Greek king Heruuens, and dating from about a. it, 50-60, 
exhibits a king's head manifestly copied either from that, on 
the coins of tho closing years of Augustus, who died in 
vn. 14, or from that on the coins of Tiberius, the successor 
of Augustus. 

If Kndphiwjs II reigned from about A.tt. 85 to 125, there is 
no difficulty iu understanding the fact that Lis gold coins 
agree exactly in weight with tho an™ of tho early Roman 
empire, which, according to the testimony of Pliny" (a.t>. 77) 
and the evidence of numerous finds, poured into India in 
vast quantity for many years. 1 

If ITuvifika come to the throne in a.d. !53, it is not 
surprising that in the Ahinposh near Juldluhfid 

a coin of his was found along with a coin of the empress 
Sabina, who shared the imperial throne from t n 138 
to 137. 


I need not refer particularly to cases in which Roman 
coiufl much anterior iu date have been, found associated with 
Kusana coins. Any person making a foundation deposit 
was always at liberty to put in any old and curious coins 
which he might possess and fancy to use. The latest, coins 
in a deposit are alone of value ns a measure of the ago of the 
deposit. The collection in the Ahinposh Stupa comprised 
pieces struck by tho Indian sovereigns Kadphiaes (? II) 
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Hani^ka, nod Ruviaka, by the Roman emperors Domitiun 
(a.il S1-90) and rrajun (a.r 5)8^117}} and by the empress 
Sabina (a.p, 123-137), The presumption* of ooutbBj is that 
the monument was erected in the reign of Hnvisk&p the 
latest Indian sovereign whose ocinuge is included in the 
deposit* Whatever ancient coins might be pnt in P the 
depositor would certainly include a specimen of the coinage 
of the local reigning king. At Ahinprah the depositor 
added to the single coin of his sovereign Havieka specimens 
ot the coinage of Kn vista's predecessors and of their 
Roman ran temporaries. Hie contents of the deposit are 
exactly what might be expected on the assumption that 
the accession of Huviska occurred in AD* 153, sixteen years 
after the death of the empress Wabiucu 

The dose relationship in weight, types* and paleography 
he t ween the coma of the imperial Gupta dynasty U2 r »- 
4S0) and [host- of the Kusudu kings Eaniska, Hu vista, and 
\ nsudeva, is obvious and has always been recognized. Rut 
the connection between the Eutttmi and Gupta coinages, 
although dose, is perfectly consist ant W!fk ibe nss umpt [on 
that Candra Gupta T ascended the throne nearly a century 
aft li r the death of Vuimdcvn. 

The cattle remark applies to the paleography of the 
stone in script ions. It is not always cfl.sv bv mere inspection 
tu distinguish ao inscription of the Humana from one of 
the Gup La period. Many alphabetical forma specially 
characteristic of Gupta inscriptions are found sporadically 
m Krishna records {see 2fo. 46 of List of Inscription s), 
wlLile p oil the other baud* Gupta documents often exhibit 
archaic forms specially characteristic of the Eusana age* 
Rut* notwitb stand mg ihi-. overlapping of forms* the general 
complexion of t.he Katana inscriptions Is distinctly morn 
ancient than that of the Gupta documents.. The relation 
between the two is altogether consistent with the belief 
that about a century intervenes between tbn latest known 
record of Yhsudeva's reign and the earliest known Gupta 
documents,, the Sanskrit legends on the coin? of Candra 
Gupta I. The current belief* which places the accession 
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ot Tvaniska in a,d. j S, adds half a century to the gap 
between fhe Hubbubs and the Guptas, and is less easily 
recoilcikbie with the paleographic facts (ban the theory 
which 1 advocate. The dearth of Indian inscriptions in the 
eecond and third centuries a,i>, has been often the subject of 
remark. By the proposed amendment of the chronology the 
E™ inscription* come down to a.d. 228 or 224, and the 
period barren of inscriptions is reduced to narrow limits. 
The gap is, indeed, partly tilled by the Loriydn Tan gat 
inscription, dated >118, which date I interpret as approxi¬ 
mately equivalent tu a.d. 261, 

One Jain inscription from the KaukalJ mound at Mathura, 
which in language and script agrees exactly with other 
votive inscriptions dated in the years 4 to 98 from the same 
site, is peculiar in being dated in the lust decade of the 
third century of an unspecified eni. The character* fur 
two hundred and ninety are certain, but the unit figure, 
which ia probably 9, is doubtful. The peculiar mode in 
which this inscription Lh dated is one of the chief nrgumeets 
used by Mr. Bhandurkar to support his theory that the series 
cl dates ranging Irani 5 to 98 should he 'read as 205 to 
298 Bata, The inscription stand a absolutely aluue, and 
undoubtedly calk for explanation. 

Tiie weight of evidence i* in favour of the belief that the 
era known by the name uf Saka or SiilivaLuma originated in 
Western India, and did not come into use, even partial u-r 
in Northern India until a late period. It is, T think, certain 
that the dates of the Western Satraps, the Suka rulers of 
Sauriktra, which begin with the inscription of Rudmdaimn. 
doled in tbs year r 2, are to be Interpreted as expressed in the 
ere afterwards known by the name of Buka,. The still earlier 
records of NahapSna the Ksaharate, with dates ranging ftotn 
i 1 to 46, are generally supposed to refer to the same era, but 
I have not closely examined the validity of that supposition, 
although I see no reason to doubt it. 

In Northern India the earliest inscription which [« 
certainly dated avowedly in the Baku cru is chat dated 
Bata 784 at Brogark in the Lalitpur subdivision of the 
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Jhan*E District. According to Professor Kie&oni und 
Cunningham, the second pmiasU at the Bafjnatb temple 
at Edrugrilma In the liangra valley is dated m Saka ZSfi, 
but Dr. Fleet informs mo that the date should probably be 
read as The inscription from Govindpue iti the Gaya 

District of Bihar dated Saks 105$ is the next in data of the 
few northern records dated according to the Saku era, 1 
No inscription in Northern Tndia earlier than these three 
(.'sin be pointed out, of which the date* expressed In an 
unspecified era, must be necessarily understood aa referring 
to the tiaka era. The theories of Professor Gidenberg and 
Mr H BhimdSrkfir, which agree in the doctrine that the 
Ku&umi inscriptions are dated in. the Sulm era, require 
contrary to all probability, to suppose that the ^aka 
reckoning was adopted for a century in Northern India, 
and then dropped, I know^ of course, that attempts have 
been made to bring KharostliT inscriptions with dates 
exceeding 100 Into line with the aeries dated from 4 to 
9$, but, ui will presently bo nliown, those attempts fail 
Hie Laukika era, on the contrary, although its use is now 
much more restricted than it was in ancient times, has 
always continued in use in parts of Northern India. The 
preference which it gained in the time of Xaniska, iruvisku, 
and Yisnska may be due to the close connection of those 
kings with KasmTr, the special home of the Laukika 

It is certain that,, even in, late medieval timet, the Sab 
reckoning was very rarely used in Northern India, and there 
iri iso evidence of its use- before the eighth century a,d. 
The Gupta, Hurss, Vikrama, and other eras were those in 
common use. 

1 Kklluinu 11 A Li*t ill tliu InMriptiflD* fif Nmtfurn India (mm rtlN»ut a. n, rui} r ,s 
tuHlt" an nppi-mlti tu Fpigraphla Judftrt, tqL x. "Hu* iiwriptiun* R'fuilTod to 
njti Noa. 351, 332, nttil 3fl^, BcftMvnft!- k> the nripinaJ anUuiritife ]ffiU tai futmdl 
ill EVrjfearair Ki«‘ll5L>rn T ^ List. On ilit? wi-item orapia uf thtf £u.ka t«Hl eca 
iM. Bop^i pap^r on Nnhupima sun 1 this riiitu Fra m Jattmnl A*raii$*tp Jliil.-P«- F 
l.4$9T f pp-. I-—Cl— 1 .7 3 r M. Bojht puiiEi- uiit thut in hnth tJat- Kiiijiiufli iin il th€ 
Ifrugnfii iuMriptiiiLir- tUr- S^ikii dusk- \* ii .m’QDibrr ushl TEit pHra^Lcr tupressiim 
4j t itu* dnlti at Iteaperh i- in Ihe Tkkmaia itie. At Baljuath ttii! tiret prmaji* l= 
priloniilj tak-tl in the- IjLuliikit tru {Fp, furf. a [ h 103 ). 
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When discussing tlie details of the Lunkika era I Imvo 
shown that the supposed notation by 4 the omission of 
hundreds r docs not exist Hie ordinary notation of dittos 
in that era omits both the hundreds and thousands, which 
notation is peculiar to that era. 1 and is apparently Lhe molt 
of the trouble involved in reckoning by thou sands. It >ccnjH fc 
however, tube quite possible tlmt, exceptionally* the thousands 
of a Lankiku rkite may be omitted and the hundreds ex¬ 
pressed, This is* I am inclined to believe* the exp Limit inn 
of the date 299 in the Encana inscription from Mathura. 
On this assumption it. would belong to the same series as the 
dates from 4 to 98* and would fall in the reign of Tasuxleva 
nr Viwuska, The date of the inscription in question is 
expressed in the words JHiik&raJti&ya rq/atirq/yswa &mrni- 
ccfmrasnite [leg. & n m caccha rnsafr] . . .. „ 29 [P ft] 

hemmtamw? 2 dkme Is 4t In the second century [exceeded 
by ninety-nine?]* 29[9] of £ha Maharaja and Rujutinija, in 
the second month of winter, on the first day. 1 ' An altennirive 
and perhaps ^safer explanation is to regard the date 299 as 
expressed in terms ot an era identical, or nearly identical, 
with the era of Ylkramn, n.o, 67. On this supposition the 
date would be equivalent to a.d. 242, which u quite possible 5 
In either case the inscription dons not conflict with the theory 
that the Ku>ann dates from 4 to OS are expressed in the 
Luukika era. 

Two of the Mathura inscriptions bearing dates* higher 
than 100 (Report*, lik pi xvi ? fig*. 22. 33) were treated by 
Cunningham as Kit^nu documents, and may seem to the 
reader of the Reports to be- obstacles in the way of my theory, 
No. 22 .is dated in the year 135, and No. 23 in the year 
281 t according to Cunningham* a readings or either 230 nr 

1 The -sijlLv wrfeudj dated ptec* eel \Ur l^irtrims ireriw nf «j(lLH is thr munm 
«hl «>1 Hloto i.B-.If. €wi*L m p. 3fl) t dated in Urn rear 147, ralomb^ kTUhi 

^rii-ui'iilau mg* Tlw Waits un wilier nk wlkielt Cinmui^iMB tL-jd a- ildbi with 
ihi* h iiEiftcpdi 3 * finutind ne ekM unx-nti^d qh mil'll by tn«t Tnirqiginm tints, 

3 This ipBeriptimi u brMj ulliiiJr-rl tn 1-v ila darenwiaevr, l)r. Fiiiiwr in In- 
PrjfflTHfH liMttiTt for the VL'tsr Holding 40£h J iieli:, Jtf9£k It wdfcnwtk tntkohkil 

111 £uglbb dtmtRX, Biwl tna^Ltrd hy Bulllurb a lerbr lLjiL 4 April LMtb, 1.^, 

uf which IpffiBsi ni priutwl proof, f ii ?i i [jrji ci'rbiLsj whiu it api^aird. 1 htav-' 
EIi.'L tM-B 0. faf fifnrfly .>1 thtf pnoIlD^ reflunl. 
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231, according Lo Dr. Fleet's reading. The mark which 
Canningfcam read m 1 in the latter date may bo interpreted 
either as 1 at a sign of punctuation. The second numerical 
symbol in the same date is of unusual form* but is more 
probably 30 than HO. The date may, I think, be best taken 
as 231. Doth these inscriptions have been treated by 
Dr, Float as belonging to the Gupta period* and as dated 
in the GLipin era* They are edited by him ns Nos. 03 
and 70 respectively in hi* 11 Gupta Inscriptions. 11 Doth art: 
IteJdhist donative records, the former coining from the eld 
jail mound and the latter from the Katru inonni The 
language is Sanskrit* and the donative formula in both* 
det/adhannof/am .... tjudafru punytuii tadl/Aatatu matapUroh 
wmatiMteindiich# timitiarujimuapifftfe, is ckaructemtie of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. The script and numerical symbols 
also are those of the Gupta* not of the Kusnaa period. 
There cun* therefore* be no doubt that both, these records 
are dated in the Uuptn era, and that they aro in no way 
opposed to my theory. The year 135 g.e. k equivalent to 
\.i>. 4 dtF-1o 5* and ihc your 331 to a,u. 550-551. 1 

The conjectuic was hazarded by Bnhler, und adopted by 
the Messrs* Bbiindlirkar, that certain KhurofthI inscription* 
at various localities which bear dates in figures above 
a hundred should be interpreted os forming a continuous 
series with the group of Ku-uuu records ranging from 4 to 
98* This conjecture is* I beli&Y0j baseless* I have shown 
that the Mathura dates 135 and 381 (or 231J, which 
Cunningham treated as referring to the same era as the 
4r-9S dates, really refer tu the GupE.t era. F.ach inscription 
recorded by a private donor was dated by him in the era 
current at the rime and moat familiar to him, and usually 
without specification of the name of the era. ^oprimtijacie 
presumption arises that an inscription dated in an unnamed 
ora is to be referred to the Gupta a Yiknima* Lnnkika, or 

■*■ i ht 1 tcit= utiiI t-mi-hitmiiq iu tile 1 IFtyJU rfi £LFe TllIJ Cil tJTffT*. Fi 3 f tllii i]li, 

Luiiijfc‘n±nJ -ymboLH, lidlvoagL-. read fuJinultt. vf. "tiapm ImTi^ioikii,' 1 Sob* 7J, 7i 3 : 
lti<: Eli.l.l IuHTnutiniLH ut 4«t*A. S**n\ 0", /., iv, pp. 13—14* H- 1 . Sli l nod iu-'i.rihini 
HiJLtuLt^H smtii lilniJLLktai^il ill B. r tdv, pt. i, p. iKirt. 
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other purtfculnr cm. The determination of the era used In 
each case must be determined by the special circumstances of 
each. Thus, in the cubes just dtscuusedj a close examination 
of the language, alphabetic::*I characters, numerical symbol* „ 
and formula clearly proves that the Mathura in script [oils 
dated 135 and 231 are to be referred to the Gupta era, ami 
not to the era H-*ed by donors contemporary with £bc great 
Fawflim kings. The Eharosthl dates must be examined and 
treated on the same principles* 

One of the most famous of these rare Kharosthi in¬ 
scriptions is that from TaJriit-i-Bahi [or -Babai) T north-east 
of Peshawar, which was published by Cunningham in an 
incorrect form, and has been revised by M. Senart 1 The 
record, Ml hough too imperfect to admit of continuous 
translation, is certainly a Buddhist votive inscription recorded 
in the 23th year of the Mabaraya Gaduphura on the 
5th day of the month Yesakha of the year 103 of an 
unspecified era, li is impoisibltj to doubt that the Maha¬ 
raja Guduphara mentioned in this record is the well-known, 
king Goudophsres, whose coins are abundant in the Pafljub 
and Eastern Afghanistan. On the obverse of the coims hi* 
name in Greek characters assumes, the forma Gondopbares, 
(jondaphures, and ITndapherrcs T which last is perhaps to be 
read oa beginning with an aspirate. The reverse legend h 
in the Khuro4hT script give the name as Guduphara, Gada- 
phuriij nr Godaphcmm This monarch, whose name occurs 
in the Golden Legend tale of Saint Thomas, which is said 
to be traceable back to the third century a,d.„ was cltarlv 
of Parthian origin, and his coins arc closely related to those 
of other Indo-Parthkn kings. All the indications ol hjs 
date taken together ihow 1 hut hi- must have rdgaed in the 
first half of the first century a.d + He uses the title 
alnraJtpaTwp, which was introduced by Augustus who died 
in a.h 14 1 and was adopted by the Parthian king 
Pinna ten IV, a.d. 8-11, The square ometja and square 
omth-an* which were not definitely adopted by the ArMcicfc 

1 Rif^rUt V, ij3 P pj, iri + □£. IS- “ Sthtes d'Ep%fqphk InltFim-/ 1 > T Uj ^ 

P- ^ t-. 
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before a.d. 8 ± frequently occur m his coin legend The 
Gold en Legend makes him the contemporary of St, Thomae, 
Lind the relation of his coins to those of Azos 7 Suter Mcgas T 
nnd other rulers on the Indian frontier agrees with the other 
data which indicate his reign as lying lu the first half ol 
the first century a.d. 1 If, on this evidence, the coil chi si on 
be accepted that the recession of Gondophores must be 
placed sonic where about A,n T 25, it follow's that the unnamed 
era of an inscription dated in the year 103 of that era and 
in hi a 2bth regnal year must run from about the middle of 
the first century me. The only known era starting from that 
point Is the Malaya or Ylkmma era of b.c\ 57, and x in order 
to avoid the assumption of the existence of another unknown 
era with approximately the name starting-point, we arc 
justified in provisionally treating the Takht-L Bahai In¬ 
scription as being dated in that era. libs theory is, as 
Mr. Rapsen has observed* “ supported by every recent 
discovery " IJ.R.A.S. for 1900, p. 389). 

On this nssumptiun the date of the Tuklit - i * Bahai 
inscription is 103 — 57 — a + is, 4fi t the 20th year of the reign 
of Xing Gondophores. II h accession therefore occurred 
twenty-five years earlier, or in a.d. 21* This date, which 
is certainly close to the truth, is a most valuable resting- 
place in the troubled sea of Indian chronology. 

An inscription recebilv found at I he Kaludaru Usadi,. near 
the Mnlukand Pass* on the road to Chitral, not very far trom 
Takht-i-BahKI, seems to mention a Xusanti (Gnsanaj king 
whose name is loaL. The date of tSjis record is certainly the 
20th diiy o£ the month Sruvuna id the year 113. 

The PanjtSr inscription, from the banks of the Indus in 
the Yu.su f^ai conn try t dated in the year 122, undoubtedly 
included the words Mahnrayam ffiMOttnw- Both these 
records should be referred to the era used in the lakht-i- 
Rahul inscription. 

1 Frrr tbi dole- and tailtt of IJr.iidnjiliunH, a*e 1,1 IiuUull CctffiO wt, 62 ; 

GfiiduiT if If f'aial p.Uri; Vim. SutSL-t, tfathfitqty. [ij». I ~*7 r — 1'-’^ : 

Lfiri, - w fa n-print, V? . B7-W. 

but thi cun vimdE gt n Van Siillt'G nlptt an da* ^ thjt tho ting * tiJtrm ira 
u.Lqf uf SuiflbJLi ^ nppiars tn h? fnfikd t&m tb* Purl bum tiin nj a.d. cj 4 0 t 
plarpi Gond.i;ipliar<?^ in a.d. tlU-frO, a littb' 3atur tL'.i I tbp. 
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Thu fun Li jTtfharayu used Instead of JfaAnraiju in both the 
Tukht-i-Baliil and Panjtar msuriptlod 3 deserves special notice, 
because it occurs on the bull and camel type corns, some of 
which 1 1 v: i r the legend link', tray a mi mytirutjfim devaputr&m 
Kayuia KaM Kttphnasa * or iTririi Kifptixn fmAara^asa 

r$$afira*JWK l Those coins are, as has been sliown above, 
referable to the founder of the Kustuaa dynasty p who is niosL 
conveniently called Eadphise* X, lie may reasonably be 
assumed to ha the ttkahtimyrt of the Pmijthr inscription. 
My dates for the reign ol that monarch, a.d, 45 to 85, 
overlap the dates assigned to Goad npb arts, who may be 
assumed to have died in A. 15. 50 , and ia described by the 
same tiLlu mahnnitji L Hie successors, Abdagasos, Sanahares, 
otc. f can easily be- fitted into ihe interval between that 
date and the conquest of Northern India by Kudpluses IT 
subsequent to a.d* 65, and in or about a.d. 05* TIj iy 
arrangement agrees aesynrately with You Sallee's observe tiun 
that the coins of S&nabares imitate the Parthian coinage oi 
a*d. 77 and 78. 

Tim Luriyiin Tkngai inscription from the Swat. Valiev, 
dated *118, and the Hashtuugur inscription from the Yiisufzai 
country,, dated +;i84, should* J think* be referred to Lhc 
same anu 

The result of this detailed oxninination h that the Kharusths 
insertptinns dated in figures higher than 100, whether or not 
they belong ta the Kusana period t offer no obstacle to the 
acceptance oi my theory that the Kusana dates lu the series 
from 4 to 98 are expressed in tho Laukika, or popular 
reckoning.- 

Oue other class nf numismatic and epi graphic evidence 
remains Lo be considered, namely, that which refers to the 

1 Wkm. €htvk+ for l!©r2j jt cc, New. i, 2, pT. xiv,. 5|rw. 3, 10: 

OtnduLT, JJ/Jf. WitaL. pi, \x\R t iiarr 7. 

2 Tha Tuajlir Ifl^'optlPll mfi.w dlWu^i-jrai in IN-tS hy CinniingtlMtL, hut both il 

r*u<I ihn I’UlldiI luwiripbOD (Nn. “§£ uf Mr Eij=t warn ?4wm nfttiFWllftlfl LwrI. Tin?? 
;jf. ks -'.vn i-alv' In-lit tin: HHIntfal'l ulliiuiLS ijl Ifcprfr,. r, ■ i-E. Tl ' I L-i- 
ttiibiLi uLw:ription ft in the mi^eoi at Luliarp. Thin Lanvin Tiai^ai, n^ahtiaanir, 
iGiLiI KiJ.j'J i i ;i Ltwwiptinn* lUMi topruitirr by Rm^nn in J L L A . for Thhiwit, 

WH. fi. Hi*. IV ttashtjiijg-djr duli 1 has bain Ta.riijU.«|;, muf Out i:- Cymualy :■! S i 
it is K‘uUy perti -:'dy pltum. Tbeiktu i* wrongly givtii it: r:. ->l! uf thv J.L'-l. i--s 
July, 1SD8. 
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pfindr&fi kBOwn to imoderu scIioIjith tfe Kortlicrn Sfitnipa* 
One line of these princes ruled *t Math mi and another, 
connected, but distinct, at Taxila in the Panjib. Both 
these dynasties were almost certainly Sakaa by ritce, and 
were carried into India on the wave of invasion generated 
by the rout of the Sahas by the Yuch-ohi in or about 
B 'c. IbO. The Sahas, abandoning their lands beyond the 
Osus to the victors, retreated in a southerly direction, and 
passing through the Ta-iia country, settled themselves in 
the mountains of Ki-pin or Knpiisa, that is to say, Northern 
Afghanistan. Thence the tribe, or a section of it, continued 
its southern march until it reached the wall-watered and 
fertile valley of the Helmand, between N. lit. 30° 30' ami 
32 n , and E. long, 60° 30' and 61 s . This region was occupied 
in such force by the f-wkna that it became huuwn as Sakasteue, 
or the Sakn ccmntry, a name which still survives in Persian 
forms as Sejistun or SUtan. From this main settlement the 
tribe, travelling through Kandahar, penetrated into India in 
considerable numbers. It is probable that another section i 
the S-ikas may have watered India by the Kabul route. Ike 
invaders succeeded in establishing fcsska dynasties in at least 
threa places, Taxihi, Mathura, and Kathiawar, The rulers 
of Saurastro, or Kathiawar, like their northern clansmen, 
assumed, or received, the Persian title oi Satrap, and are 
conveniently dialingmiked as the lYcstern Satraps. 

The distance from the Oxus to Girishk on the Holmanil 
i s not less than 500 miles, aud cannot have been traversed 
by fsu invading horde without much resistance and fighting. 
Tbe arrival of the Sahas at Kandahar and tho Indian frontier 
may bo dated in round numbera about b.c. 150, tcu years 
after their defeat by the Yneh-cbi. 

This approximate date, deduced from the testimony oi 
the Chinees historian*, is strongly confirmed by the Indian 
numismatic evidence. It is certain that Soda so, Haku Satrap 
of Mathura, was the son of Satrap Raj uvula. It is equally 
certain that the bemidraebtus of the hitter imitate, and are 
found with, those oi Strain II, who was sun of Strata I, 

who was contemporary with neiioklcs, the lost Greek king 
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north of the Hindi! Kiish + who was almost certainty a 500 , 
and cortaiuly waa the successor, of EnkraLides T who died 
about n.n, 150. Cunningham places the death of Eukra- 
tides about B-(% 160 T others assume the date to bo about 
147 h Inasmuch as Hchokies, the successor of EukratideSr 
was contemporary with Strain L the father of Strato II, 
who wa* approximately contemporary with Hujuvnlaj the 
Saka Satrap of Mathura, the date of the last-named prince 
must be very dose to b.c. 120, and his son fiodasa cannot 
possibly bo much later. These approximate dates harmonize 
admirably with the date n r r, 150 for the Saka invasion of 
I ftdia, as deduced from the Chinese histories. 

The way is now clear far an examination of the dated 
inscriptions of Lhe Northern Satraps. Sodasn, the Satrap 
of Mathura, is proved hy two independent lines of evidence, 
Chinese and numismatic, to have been reigning at a date 
later than 120 and very close to b.c. 110. Hifl Mathura 
inscription is dated in the year 72, and that date most be 
interpreted so us to harmonise with the ascertained fact that 
Sodasa was in power in or about b.c. 1IP* The theory that 
the date is to be treated as referring to the Yikrama eru 
is clearly cut of court, because 72 — 57 = a . i >. 15, which 
date is absolutely impossible. Reference to the Buka era of 
Art>- 7S is, of course, still more out of the question* 

Before enunciating the apparently true solution, it is 
desirable to discuss the ether important inscriptions. The 
Taxi la copper-plate is an official document recording certain 
grants made to a Buddhist monastery near T axils by Patika, 
the son of the Satrap Lmka Tvusulnkn, whose endorsement 
is recorded on the grant, in token of approval. The date 
is expressed as 11 hi the seventy-eighth year—IS—[in the 
reign] of the great king Mega, un the fifth, S* of the 
month Fuiiema," during the time of Link a Knanluka, Satrap 
of Cahara and Cnkhsu, whoso son is Futika. 

The numerous undated memoranda on the curious lion 
capital found at Mathura connect the Tasilan Satraps Li aka 
and Fatika with Enjuvula and Sodasa, their colleagues at 
Mathura* Two of the gifts recorded in the memoranda on 
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f.he lion capital are expressly stated to Lave been 
So^ifla was Satrap, and a third inscription mention* Patika 
by his title of Satrap, These memoranda of gito made 
to a Buddhist tnoneatery at Mathurii by the two iaiuilies of 
Satrnp rank, one ruling at Taxiln and the other at Mathura, 
must therefore be Inter m date than the Taxila copper plate, 
which was inscribed before Patikn had succeeded his father 
Llaka as Satrap of Taxiln, under the EMCmnfcr of Moga, 
Considering the connection which plainly existed between 
the two families* we must believe that the inscription 
of Satrap Sodusa at Mathura dated 72 h recorded in the 
same ora as the Inscription of Satrap Ltaha at Taxilu 
dated 78> 

I venture to affirm with confidence that these dates cun 
l>e explained and reconciled in one way onlji 1) treating 
ihcm both m Laukika dates of tho thirtieth centennium. 
The fact mUfit always, bo borne in mind that two independent 
linos- of evidence have established that Sodiisa* the son ot 
Itiijuviikj was in power about h.i r 110. The maimer in 
which all the fads can be harmonised by assuming that the 
bates 72 and 78 are Lauktkn dates will be readily understood 
from examination o£ the following tabular statement, which 
exhibits the chronology in a convenient form. 
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The approximate date of Kukratidey is known from Juatin 
(fik. v i s ciu xli) and from study of hi* coins- It i> practically 
certain that Heliokles was nne of his sutie. Strato T and 
Heliokle* re-strike cadi ouker’s coins, and must, therefore 
he contemporary, Strato II is proved by Ilia coins* which 
expressly state the fact, to be tLe son of Blrato I, Ho ms 
evidently a little earlier in dais thou the Satrap Hujuvnlo* 
whose coins closely imitate his, and have been found at 
Mathura associated with them in olio hoard. The earlier 
coins of Iluj uvula imitate those of the Hindu Itnjas who 
preceded him* The Sal raps Hagans and tLagania^ii,. whose 
coins are also in the iiltidu style, must come between the- 
Hindi! Raj04 of Mathura and the Satrap Bajuvulu. The 
order of succession of tlie several Eiij m is not easy to 
determine. Pundit Bhagvaii Lul IndnvjT believed HumadotiiL 
to he ihe earliest, and he may have been right. Sudaeu, 
whose coin types revert to Hindu model*, declares himself 
nn Iii- coins iq be the +on of Rajnmbr 

Previous writers have treated the Bat raps of Mathura and 
I hose of Taxila as ono dynasty* and have lumped them 
together as the Northern Satraps. But there were certainly 
tw<- dynastic*—one at Tuxila* the other at Mathura. The 
very curious codec Lion of memoranda of pious Buddhist 
donations recorded all over the lion capital found at Mathura 
proves that Sudilsa and Putika were both Satraps when 
the inscriptions were recorded. Patika is known from the 
Taxik copper-plate to have been the *on of the Sal nip Liaka* 
who was still in power in the year 78, equivalent to b,c + 99, 
The Satrap Mevaku or Mevaki is known Irani a coin and 
an Inscription on the lion capital. He probably succeeded 
Batiks, at Tulin, 

The Parthian dynasty from Y tintmes (Ouones of the coins j 
onwards is given as correctly worked out by Mr. Bhilndarkar* 
who is, however* in error in the place he assigns to Maue-s. 
That prince seems to be identical with Hogs, who w known 
from the Tuxila copper-plate to have been the suzerain of 
Lmka* and he must be placed about n.c, 120* as he was 
placed long ago by the best numismatists. 
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The atTBTigeffliiiit in my table seema not to be at variance 
with any known futi or probability, and to hcrinomFe 
flcciitntfdy with tho approximate date for the &ikn invasion 
of India deduced from the Chinese histories. I therefore 
feel justified in believing that the outline of the history of 
a tctj obscure period has now been correctly drawn. 1 


V, Lirfo-Rartifw Art cmd the Newer BuMhixm. 

The theory that the Kus&xia dates expressed in figure* 
lower than 100 arts tu be interpreted, as referring to Ac 
LauMka. era ha:, the meru. I believe, of making possible 
a satisfactory explanation of ike genesis and chronology 
of the Indu-Roman, or so-called Braco -Buddhi&t, ait of 
Gandhhra. 

Sir Alexander Cuiminghum'a mature opinion in Jannary. 
1 $&'i\ wan to the cffhcL that ull the grealer works, both of 
Koolpture and architecture, should be ascribed to “ the 
Nourishing period of Kush an sway under Kani^hke, 
Euvishka, and Yasudcvu, or It om 80 to 200 a. u/* W hm 
I was reviewing the whole subject of Gandhnrkn art in thi¬ 
mine year I found a difficulty in reconciling the dear 
evidence of the influence of cosmopolitan Roman rnod&k on 
that art with the date assigned by CnimIngham, and therefore 
wrote:— 

“ I cannot my whnt cixcumbtaacea enured the establishment at 
PciMwar of thin peculiar local school, bat I do not agree with 
ftir A. Ciuminghmn in associating it with i£anislika and hm 
immediate sacceeaora of the Kuahfui dynasty, a. a. SO to 200. On 

1 Tin- prindpu] nbfuacc' urc- - ■GstrclniT, B, M. Offal. Gmk mtd JScfiMt 
Kin$t r lnteLM|. l Rap* hi r 11 Ifliliiuj Emu*,"pp, S—9; Ym SoUrt, a D U Kachfatger 
AJeuuaki* U-* Giro*' a " ; I’uiei Lturlinlci , Mt tM&* nf AncHd India," p. H7 1 
t K 3L BhimliAir, iX A Kil4liiun Stufltf I n .-tcriptiGU., " pp. 15 - 2-j ; R. G . 
HhinfcrWj Ji A Pcvp into tiut Early Hintory gE ladia h TI pp. IT, 24. Tim 
Pjmlhnf nf thu Tintrc ol tlu: Sutmp Riyumln rum?. I hate folkwml the 
iiifi hy IVindil Bha^riiTi Jiil Indruji. ‘mhn bJW disetb^d (with Mr. Rapw 3 + fl 
*md Dr. Bihinri jrid) the iib^riptions *m Ihtt UuD capital sad thr tfirtlfc* id ih* 
NarUufTiL KjntrcLjna hi J.R.A.S-, July, 1H3H, pp. 524—554. I uln dow sataM 
t1t«i Uuj dull- id aodast/s MiilmnL inscription w 72, not 42* 

J-n.A,ft. 19EKS. 4 
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the contrary, I am of opinion that the earliest work* of tht- 
S-tamano-Buddhist School of Peshawar date fmm about a.u* -00 1 
and that nil the sculptures of any considerable degree of srtistic 
merit were executed between that date and a.Di 350, The style 
probably lingered in decay as Into as a,d. 450, but not later. 7 hj 

But, now that Kami ska has been moved to si later date, 
it is possible to reconcile Ounningbum'a opinion with the 
clear recognition of the fact that Gandharhm art is closely 
related to the art of the Roman empire in the An gust an and 
Autonine periods, I am now fully satisfied that the brilliant 
development of a semvEnropeaTi school of art at Peshawar 
and in the finrroundLng uduii tries was the direct result ot 
the patronage and zeal of the powerful Kusnua monarch s, 
whose coinage so plainly shows the infiitenco d Roman 
models. The revised dates for Eaoiskn aud Ms successors 
harmonise the development of the sculptor's and engraver’s 
arts, which are thus brought into intelligible relation with 
the history of art in the Roman Empire, 

If the tradition be accepted that Eaniska became a convert 
to Buddhism n good many years after his accession, tbs date 
of his conversion may be placed between jld„ 130 and 140, 
say in A.D- 135. At that time the reign of Hadrian was 
drawing to a close, and the Aulonine period (a.d. 138^193) 
was about to begin. Palmyra waa in its glory, and was tbr 
great meeting-place of the ideas of East and Went, which 
were in constant communication through the arts of both 
war and peace. There is no difficulty in understanding that 
ut such a time the foreigner who wna lord of India shared 
with his neighbours of the West the imitative admiration 
for the cosmopolitan development of Hellenistic art which 
obtained a Worldwide diffusion through the agency of the 
arms and commerce of imperial Romo* and which had 
already begun to infiaance the art of the Indian borderlands. 
General considerations of this kind are supported and 
confirmed by several items of particular evidence. The 

1 Hl OnKO-KoiBan I nfluruLu □□ the CmEutkrn uf Ament India M : J.A.& J?, 

vi4* Ivtii, pt l n ftp. 14% 172. 
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Buddhist statue* at Mathura, which bear epigraphs dating 
from the reigns of Kan [ska and his successors.* clearly belong 
to the Gandliftrian schooL 

A coin oF Huvfska was found along with the larger of 
two panda executed sn the beat style of Indo-Roman ort, 
which were diainterred at Takht-f-Bahin in 1897. 1 

Two copper coins of Eaniska, evidently intended aa 
u foundation deposit, were fonnd embedded In the floor of 
tbe basement of the Sanghno monastery* in which gome of the 
finest examples of tbe Gandhnrian school were discovered. 3 

Cains of Va-^udeva were found associated with the JnmsTl- 
gnjhi sculptures. 5 

Dr. Stein's brilliant, researches in Khotan have proved 
the extension u£ Indo-Homan art to that remote region. 
The Buddhist sculptures resembling those of Gandharn 
which he found in the enclosure of the Iluwuk xiupa Ln 
the Ehntan desert were associated with nearly a hundred 
coins of the Later Han Dynasty of China, which flourished 
from a.i>. 25 to 220, 4 An exceptionally line piece of 
sculpture found at Loriyan Taogai, a\ the entrance to the 
Swat Valley, confirms the numismatic evidence of date. 
This work is an elaborately carved slab 2 feet U inches 
high und 15 inches wide* One-fourth of the total height 
consists of a foot in the form of an inverted lotus. The 
principal figure Ln the composition is a Buddha in the 
attitude of contemplation seated on a lotus under a canopy, 
which is supported by PeraepolUan pillars, with capitals 
consisting of an abacus supported by Indian humped bulls 
placed back to buck. The globular bases and the shafts 
of these pillars are only slightly enriched duplicates of pillars 

1 l&ftB, n. 42± The uniat m Mmetfnws wiUtro Tnlfrl-i-RihL 

1 Cede ] M EkMMimi Jtiijxirt of Lh.o Gurutuf <iF Aiowat Mannimgrta in India/ 1 
fi. rvi Wtimi writing my paper IB 3 HH'ih l nnfrtrtnuatdy quoted tlia 
TAlni Rrpvrt, which iHreuSiintullj misitpn-^nte the details a.n to tbl'. uusitiuD of 
tlu Xanl«kui iMPLEUt at Siuiijliiiu. I t.i** that m error mated,, bet couM point 
out lIl^. iiniun.*. The difficulty ’tin* now been cleaned up by cuinpijjusut] with th* 
Hrjujrt' which k -perfectly infoUipfo!*;- 
n tWjjiijTbsmi l Report* > T r 1S4. Tl# liftmtf is also written Jittlilgpi. 

* 1 1 Prsli nnn ary Report oo Arc htfitiJuE leal EipEaratiou in Chinese Tu Hus; ten/* 


Ijiuduin, I0OL 
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in the wond centner a,u. at Nasik (Burgess, 

Jan., I9G0, p. S3.) The carving is deeply undercut, and 
the slab in cut right through ho as to detach the greater 
part of the central figure, as well as the pillars supporting 
fhe canopy The frieze at the bottom of the slab and 
immediately above the lotus foot is carved with u procession 
of small figures carrying a great roll. 

The evidence now available, an above summarized, clearly 
establishes the facts that the k^t works of the Gandhariun 
school are associated with the reigns of the great Tins an a 
kingUj and comprised between the dates a.d. 100 and 30th 

Buddhism, it must be remembered, had been Introduced 
into the countries on the north-western frontier of India 
ns early as the reign of Asoka in the (bird century d.cl ; 
and a 1 ueh-clu king in n.r. 2 was, as we have *eeii, so fur 
interested in the rdigson of Gnu turn a ^ to enmmtifiicuLe 
Buddhist scriptures to a Chinese envoy, Buddhist sculpture 
of some sort must therefore have been known in those 
regions for centuries before Kuniska, but it was not then 
the product of an organized school under liberal and 
powerful royal patronage. and the remains of this early 
Buddhiat art are rare. When the great monarch Kanaka 
actively espoused the cause of Buddhism, and essayed to 
play the part of a second Atoka* the devotion of his co¬ 
religionist received an impulse which speedily found 
expression in the copious production of artistic creations 
of no small merit. 

But it would, I think, he a mistake to reg^d the 
Gandhnra school ol art, and the religious emotions of which 
it is the expression, merely m Indian product a, and solely 
the result of local events, whether the natural development of 
indigenous speculation or the conversion of an Indian king. 

The religious system which fount! its best artbtic exponents 
in the sculptors of KamskaV court is largely of foreign origin 
Primitive Buddhism, that which ia expounded in the Dia¬ 
logues of the Buddha so well translated by Professor Shy* 
Duvida, was a purely Indian product based on the Indian 
ideas of rebirth, of the survival and transmission of torm-K 
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or the nett result of human action, and of the blessedness 
of escape from the pains of being. Primitive Buddhism 
added to these theories, which were the common possession 
of Indian thought, it practical system o£ ethics inculcating 
a Stoic devotion to duty for its own sake, combined with 
a tender regard for the feelings of all living creatures, 
human or maim ml, and .so produced a combination of intellect 
uud emotion which deserves the name of a religion, even 
though it had no god. 

But when the conversion of Asoku made the fortune of 
Buddhism it sowed ut the same time the seeds of decay* 
1 he mi.saiormries of the imperial preacher and their successors 
carried ike doctrines of Gautama from the banks of the 
Ganges to the snows of the ITimulaya r the deserts of Central 
Asia, and the bazaars of Alexandria. The teaching which 
hurmcnlzed exactly with all the inmost feelings of a con¬ 
gregation m Benares could not without essential change more 
the heart of the sturdy mountaineer, the nomad horseman, or 
the Hellenistic Alexandrian* The moment Indian Buddhism 
bt^gan its foreign travels it must necessarily have begun 
to change. The history of the transformation of Buddhism 
by foreign minds in strange lands has not been preserved. 
W"g know that the transformation occurred, both because it 
w r tiu inevitable, and because we see the results, but wa do 
net know\ nor shall we ever know, the steps by which the 
great change was effected. 

One of Lhe principal agencies in effecting the momentous 
change undoubtedly was the unification of the civilked 
world, excepting India and China* under the sway of tbo 
ItoTuan emperors, The general internal peace of the empire 
was not much affected by frontier wars, palace revolutions, 
or the vagaries of hull-mud emperor*. During that long- 
continued peace nascent Christianity met full * grown 
Buddhism in the academies and markets of Asia and Egypt, 
while both religions were exposed to the influences of uli- 
faurreundmg paganism and of the countless works of art 
which gave expression to the ideas of pulythd&m* The 
ancient religion of Persia contributed to the ferment of 
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men's ideas, excited by the novel facilities of communication 
and the incessant conflict of rival civilizations. 

In this environment Buddhism was transmuted from ifca 
old Indian self into a practically new religion. The specially 
Indian ideas ou which it had been founded sank into com¬ 
parative obscurity, and new ideals came to the front The 
quietisE; teacher of the begging friure, who had counted aa 
a glorious victory the recognition of the truth, as he deemed 
it, that H alter this present life there would be no beyond/* 
and that “on the dissolution of the body, beyond the end 
of his life, neither gods nor men shall ace him/* 1 wju§ 
gradually replaced for hi& foreign disciples by a divinity 
ever present to the hearts of the faithful, with bis ears open 
to their prayers* and served by a hierarchy of Bodhi^attrHs 
and other beings, as mediators between him and sinful raen. 
In a word, the veneration for a dead Teacher passed into 
worship of a living Saviour, This is, ns I understand it p the 
essential difference between the old Indian Buddhism, the 
so-called ffinayauft, or Lesser YehMe, and the newer 
Buddhismi the so-called Mahay ana, or Greater Yehicle. 3 

The sculptures of the Gandhara school, as Herr Gr tin wed el, 
M. Foucher, and Dr. Burgess have essayed to prove in 
detail, seem to be products of Mahayiim&t Buddhism, Our 
ignorance of the archaeology of Afghanistan and the regions 
beyond, and, I may add, our very imperfect knowledge of 
the archaeology of the Pan jab, prevent m from tracing the 
early stages of the evolution w hich resulted in the enormous 
artistic output of the Gundlmru school. On another occasion 
I may perhaps attempt to carry a little further than has yot 
been done the investigation into the history o£ Gfmdhariun 
art. At present I merely desire to point out that tlia 
chronological framework in which I propose to set alike the 
Eusanu dynasty and the best period of that art seems to 
mo to bo equally adapted for the correct historical setting 
of the Mnhajanist development of Buddhism. 2 


Id tiblogut* of the Buddha/' pp.. £4, 65-, *4D_ 
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The age In which Palmyra ilourished as the chief inland 
emporium for the commerce between the East and West, 
from a„p. 105 to 37tJ, was, I believe, the age in which 
the Mahnyuna religion assumed a definite form beyond the 
border* of India, and during which Gandharion art, the 
out ward expression of that religion* was at its best, Thv 
foundations of the Huthnyunu system must have been kid, 
as I have said, when the missionaries of A£oka brought 
primitive Indian Buddhism into contact with foreign modes 
of thought and alien philosophies, religions, and arts. 

Within the borders of India, the rapid development of 
that half-foreign system was doubtless duo in large measure 
to the active patron ago of the foreign king Kaniskap who 
played p so fur a* bis power extended, the part in relation 
to the newer Buddhism which his prototype Asoka had 
played in relation to the ancient Indian doctrine. 


VI. j Synt-hroimm of Indian and Foreign Historic*. 

Although India baa mure than once succeeded in isolating 
herself for centuries and in effecting an almost complete 
exclusion from her borders of foreign arts* manners, and 
ideas, she has not always been able to maintain the 
insulation which she loves. The rude and vigorous foreigner 
from rime to time either forces the gates of her mountain 
w eiIIh, or, more insidiously, secures a footing in her seaports, 
and thence works his way into the innermost parts of the 
Brahmana' land. Du ring uLL the long ages which preceded 
Alexander's daring raid, India had remained, in spite of 
some commercial intercourse and of the political relations 
of the north-western comer with the Persian Empire, a laud 
unknown Lo ihe western nations. The veil was lifted for 
a moment by the Macedonian conqueror* and a few year* 
after hta death was still further raised by the reports of 
MegoatheneSj u discerning and intelligent observer, and 
the liret European who had aeon with hia eyes the actuul 
working of the institutions of ancient India in the interior 
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of the country. The missionary efforts of AAoks» while they 
wrought a deep and enduring effect on the religions ami 
philosophy nf the West, and, on the other hnnd ? faellitak-'I 
the introduction of certain Occidental arts and idea* into 
India, did not bring East and West so closely into contact 
as to establish any vital relation between the political history 
of one and that o! the other. When we note the fast that 
during the mdgn of A^ka, Henna and Carthago were 
engaged in the first act of their long and tragic straggle, 
the statement of the fact is a mere chronological memo- 
rand am. Rome was nothing to A&oka, and Asoka was 
nothing to Rome. 

Rut when the whole of the civilized world, excepting only 
the antique realms of India and China p pushed under the 
sway of the Gmu% and the empire of EailMca marched* 
nr almost marched, with that of Hadrian, the ancient 
isolation of India was infringed upon, and Roman art-9 and 
ideas travelled with the at ream of Roman gold K which flowed 
into the treasuries of the Rajas in payment for the .silks, 
gems, and spices of the Orient. During the Kudina period 
the Roman influence on India was at itw height, and it 
is impossible to understand or tell aright the history of 
Kankka without reference to that of Hadrian and. his 
predecessors. In those days, km, the relations of India with 
the empires of Farthia and China were neither infrequent; 
nor unimportant. The amount of nnr positive knowledge 
nf the commercial, artistic, religious, and political bonds 
connecting the empire of Kanaka with the empires ruled 
by the three other 'Sons of Heaven 1 in Rome, Farthia, 
and China, 19, it is true, lamentably small and miaerablv 
fragmentary. 1 ^everthek^s* we know that such hoods did 

J Tbfl Yucb--chi nprtnnd (4* k u grreat ptwer in _L-id ui^j ^ L - r 
tSaaii hiuiL ulIuLlil to Ihu hi 4 ot Itw Satin] had h«a ^uptiHedtd: hv tba oOMlieetH 
off SalmHlfn Gniitm about a.ti, S*0. A enriaqa mi\tv of ludh % the SriLinaji:i 
Eil«lnlta + Inm-Lutul into Ciiinnw in a.d, 39£, *numuinki, four ■ Sam of Uujiran + 
{Ofainegfi, fvrn-izm; Bmslmt, dffuputafj ha csiHtin^ in ilv warEil, aunahr 
I lie mfmtx cf Cbma [Tiin) id the* Esrt. ihr t*iDj.H.TL-r uf Imha in tile tuqth 
t!if tnpuf Hasan in ihn uadi flu? emperor of tho Ym-b-clu in th* 

ftuHJii - wt^i, Thr- Cblnft^ dyaiMtj ut th.u dale ™ that uf Un? KiMnm Tm\ 
A.a. 3ir-*2Eh iLevi, ,4 NVt-» BUT [k Indo- Si'vlluift, 11 p, fi-|, noto.j lo the jwi 
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exist, and we can sometimes discern the mode of attachment. 
I have* therefore, prepared a somewhat elaborate synchro¬ 
nistic table correlating the history of Northern India doting 
the Eusano. period with the histories of 'the contemporary 
empires The accuracy with which all these histories fit 
together according to my reconstruction of the Indian 
chronology i* to my mind, as I hope it may bo to the 
minds of my readers, a cogent argument, in support of the 
general soundness of that reconstruction. 

392 Cun-Ini Gupta; J! of Osh Guptu djEflffty wm iimpe-rar uE tndk, *nd at ±Sll- 
ht%hf «k| hi* |:■ i.u,-1-r i'Ei, Vufli-i Ui rrm-pi^ »h abiLttpnsl lifcuJ bruto* *p ink* 

HitrLfil ft nrfnf fprj | ities hy tin.' - In .«:L of Lliu Kpbthdite or Wliite Hull niYihriuo^ lu 
thfl flf& WOPJIT- Thu&a Final] status (MiUfiniHd ta exist nptu Hi tine ef Hifl Arub 
<it 'I'itl’lti—l.in, (T Irri rnTij J'[ ii>?i h.'ik-- GebuiIh Ku U.'ll-iH «r 1 i PT Ra'- 

*tt, m, t. rh, p, 171 .) Tbe White I! nr- iiliici drcLnnrtd the Gupta rmpis 7 ? 
in In4Hir 
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BmrcHBQifisTic table 

OT THE 

KUSA5A (KTT.SHAV) PEBIOD. 

H-U. 

ifirwrf- 

rf 

Eipul-inn ■■£ ikm cur.jiL tu-iili- ■: thr Yum-lili £hrai ^'hitii-r 
TurSy^Um hy tlir HLmg-Eu 

K|ilii!lkWBiJ Ikirtriaii king Plato, ruptmaptanuY with Eu.kxa.tiJr—. 

t. l<s:j 

Suji- t in-tui , uliict vi tin W u-ruii. by the VufK^Vi.. 

& m 

1 1- i-upn tinkia fit thc .SjJtA {&i-; lunbirj- b\ tl|f- Yuub -L l hi ; retire - 
niu.nl Ibe Snkii- ^tiulrswiLnd Into Ki-^jn (Knp«B}, 


WarIwtwwaEjIofiitiilEH and Dtimutarnt* 'kinjp nf ih» TnHIjrn** ■ 
funflirt- id tin* ifimL, i.\np% vriib tin- Kh!H-. 

£* 1 i ? El 

fUffiucdAd EfabitJikh ; gaka itra-im of Indiii, 

r. 140 

evptitad h^m fnrmur SuLji t-mit.irv hr CuFn-mihi, tli»< 
y-HIPf! W U--I.il* mm «■£ XtID- tin-Jtti i SfiLilvtl-.Q. II 2 l] + ivl; 

dvTMHitf fi'iiih v't rartiiMQniHiLs ; Hiratij ( an-. eh Pafjjifc - 
lUgilffl iLtn 1 S’Uitnjp® ii± ^latburi, 

«■. tea 

R&inrtmu ni the 'I lj - TiiLi. isiirtli unrl smith nj tin* lklh, I.- 

Tnaaluni! by [til- Ym-Wlii, uhu t<i w-tUt? donn T 

r. m 

Diapi^li by Chine® emptiw Wu-ti nf Chan£*k T irb on minion 
fo Iti YnA-eti. 

13» 

Slni li,i> II im:p. in I'abjih. 

r. 12s 

Arrival of CbmLur-k'icn n£ YueW'hi min] rani|> t anrtli of tin- 
i 3 Ui~ : Eajuvulii Catnip id Mnthuri, ' 

r. 122 

-Ktfum nT CinLfig'-k’k'n to China. 

c* 12U 

M i^a (Msiirtju f &ita kkj; nf Kabul imd Pafijiib, nr 

r. IIS 

J.iaka, Sttltaji nf ar^ r 

r. IU 

Diffltl* Hjf Chanjf-FiEiL, 

f. 110 

Sixlii*ii. tf&Iraji ni Hnthvtf, mv. 
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Evi'JfT. 


1 n=criptinn til Sodium dated 72 = LauLtikii 20T2- 

Iqaciiption -r^f Liata, [Satrap nf TuiiLi ( dated 7^ = LtuJtikli -L> * M. 

Ymumus fOm m-i.-'i ^LrratdLd Hdgd (MaumJ as ; Eatit l 
sncMuded Iiakn m Satrap o£ Tusite, 

JiLMTiplLL.iL- <71 tkifi Satrap* V'al&a uU Kon capita] at 

ICiftlttfL 

ETtinm inft ul Twdl-cbi ^iltt! I [EJIlUtr tn Smith 111 foils . fHTUplil; 1 'll 

of ibc Th4l» capita] Lab-ahtfL 

FunEL*itH>H cl sh't' YiudiHili p^Ifltip*litros T iscl ading Bimijiu a«d 
KiijaNA {KtjflWAjf); m Outer id" Chimst <jllicer by king u\ 
Ki-pIUj ia rsijfit of waipemr &ORL4 [r!l-4k>J; Syria. USplIi 
a Ramus jtmtt. 

Epul ul the Miliivj or YlknBD* era. 

Ckfrat df Craaeiis liv fchfl I’arihi'nn* Lit Cints, 

Airii^HmiLtiDn ul Julio? Ca^ar. 

Battle -d FliilippL 

Refold ot {'liLTiM- Emperor YucJJ-ti [4fl-p3j ^ m«rt Hindi 

oSltvlI Ea h j-. dm li v ln-Enrj--td r Icing of Kc-pui, 

Bitllla af Ar:LiUlU, 

RohluM cunipiE*t flf EjZypt- 

fLarm-al A Chlniwa emperor Clijllg-ti (32-7) Id' idaWT^ge an 
cmruiTj tram Ifio^ af KI-pitL 

Hj36&tetj id * LiLiuinrd? of CntMM from the Pitrfeim bj AitgTlEtnH-. 
Indian fltnbfl&*i to Angmt^. 

The OlLiite^t' grad mile Elqg-tiian r or KLllgdu, biiitru-tvi] eel 
B uddhist IwridfF. by tliu kitig af the yaih-filtli. 



itfHg pgt^n n t,\ litte ntouisa btlwitll (Ibiaa and ilia Wc*t 


TilitiitiH, It->711 an empLTDr, ucc r : dentil nf Augnatifr. 


Gofldtipliarf^, Indu-FurtMau tui", ace- 
Ficrt. or JlhjIj, Hllll Dynasty -of China emLxL 
Jlhooia [Ziiiacmf-) „ Satrap in Ihff Fanjali. 
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Evkt. 


as 

41 

ft IhS 


e. 4a-6D 


£4 

ft 50 
ft 05 
07 
4B, 49 
70 
77 
7» 
73 
*1 
ft 

na 

ft fl5 

SO 

m 

104 

ft 107 
HO 
11? 
123-120 


tiaiuH ;riL%uJiij' 1 lionnu emperor,, dol 

I ’Ltaili uin h En fcriH r Liup^rtir, jpt. 

EaDI'HI-F:'^ I, III f A>*A ( =5=.E. S :LQ. - tlti-If iilk,, K- iniII EaiLi plltr— 

ftftj, iw*l\ 

Cormulidabqai r.u i in- li.iL- Yonb-cbi prajmpalit^H iiili.i Kmsi 
EMrnLE urnlii K uti'iUBfeH 1 : fampEryto .-i.n , m by liLm of 
KSibiii, Bsctrin (Eb-ln), (mil Eapisa flfs-pm] ; EJ >. nnitiu, 

1 'rct-k kill", fiLintEmpcn^fy in Eilral uail Parijlh, 

NfiTfl, Roiuau cte fH’mr, net?. 

Eufiukro ioflcriptloil a I Thsuddro, dateil 113. 

Pynjl.iT Lrmmptitin dated ill. 

FluiMtUiit boots bisiu^ti lu C'biiui hy eiml^r ‘-i <‘iu [wrur 
Uulfcm, OUid, illilI MtaHitLH, Raman rmjwrutx 
YwjtMktt, ItniuuiL ewiKTOr, dm. {£iw] £k<ft f US], 

PublkatioB of FLbiy'fs Natural TTi^Lry 
Epuch Lit til.* S;iL i or iSOliTihaiLti iltil 
T ibra, Human Ejppflftir, iter. 
ftumitinQ* n liquid (’fiipernr, mw, 

I>tath nt Hai.-j"eii^f> I r ntu^st?iil £0 ; Eaufhmeh I( (= YeE- 
Lmi-ili ju T Hiniu Eiat|plLi«? r \iic.) p mc, : the 1 tfumlftta Kbi? T 
Mifftto, L^nte-chporury h*wE snbonluiuLi. 

Yuuli-ehi defeated Tit Wail bmtpdled to pay triUila. 

AEiiiruitiirii .h| Xurthan. [in'in, nod .^TflWliun hiC ihn Iqdti- 
Purthinn power by JEadphbes 13. 

Ner^U| Raman jiiip(imr t acc. 

TmjfiB + Hu mail tanptlftjf, bl'c. 

13vt=ttJjbj thi! itvj(linn* oi the XabntJt-un kingdom t>t Petra- 
Indian eiijhtfcsjy to Trujiia, 

Co&qniH* nf MuM-pobmili by TnjlUL 

fJadruua, Kunuiii emperor, am,; rcWttidB of Mi*opotamii_ 
lii.'sidcnrf of Hadrijifi at .Athene, 
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A.B. 

Eteist, 

f. 125 

Kavtbka Ee flisi empcWf ilcl\ 

m 

Earliest known dntf- iyear 3 = 3203 IjiuViJpi) ril KunifkiL 

t, 130 

Conqiu^tf* “! K^nijkii btnaM tin Karakwain (TVun£-E&g) 
TTnnjiiliitriH : hU tstu with Vitin nfcf PwtiLhputni;. 

131—1144* 

Wur i-r Hsultiim With ifcn JcifH. 

f. 135 

CuJm'l^inli (if EanLjkii to Buddhism, 

133 

Aatebin.133 V'b^ ItornikTi cwprrrir, 'jbu. 

* r HO 

HQitfifrwt Cnum-il its i - KaSoiIt. 

130 

Junigafli Un i ■ ■ 1 Eiidimlikiiflll, W^turn Siitriip. 

152 

Lutes! kiiLiihlt date ul Rmmtu. 

153 

lltrtttfcA Ktpaxa Bmperor, wfi. 

101 1 

Mm*U« Aim'Eiu AdbnrinuN' Euieuui umpniiH-, infir. 

102-105 

I fc 4 i*tlai-irj Vulofru«> 111 iN-1 i : u lHm.1 Iit 1ell s RiuuiiR ;i . 

173 

K.L- I'LUEI |ilLjLfll (• 1 MiTOI® AuislniE. 

im 

UailLDkudu-. HrJUULEI pfllJKTOr, B(V. 

ijH 

Ulst km.wu: iliili- *st llurLshi 

1B5 

Va^ueta K i f us A r'd i [iL-ror, Hvc. 

ids. m 

Pertinas ei ml J iiljaiSlL-s Itairiau ffl&ljwrCkr^ 

Its 

SiipUmiiiif SeviTkia, koman cnLpct'U', iii'f- 

193 

EurtiaHi km-HTl, i\au- nt Ymirtldevil. 

f. i m 

^utruvru craifc ■ 1 ■> Earnuri uu !■ ■ i it ■ 

in 

rumwilTn _ Itiimaji €*ni|ttrur + UPC, 

210 

[Sirtliiflii c rpmllhun nt Ciinwuth, 

217 

MucritiiJ-v JUhluo oupcftf, 

210 

Bliimiiljiilu^, ELmnun ciujNjlfCif. :n:''. 

222 

Lui-^l vii-.s-rn eliiili i.i Visuxh'Yu; ^ li-i rmier Stm-riM, Itumu 

intptsrar, ituL* _ 

^ -223 

Dciitll uf VaKL'MVA, 

220 

ffniinJatian fpt &HeJUlkn dyrundtjr I’^rahi. 
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AJj, 

Ktfckt- 

Fr. [212 

Mifellnii'u iiranptiuD iluta'd JOT'. 

’200 

iJriV'ai VflJtTLiiiL, J1 - 11 l: i li i nijM'nr, ihiit Eik , *wu 1 hy ^apn^ 

kin" - HJif I\theiL 

t. 2fil 

L^mii TnftL^ii FiwcnjiHon 31S 

w 

-if Uilrittthi*', ml#*!- nf IWaijra. 

m 

Capture «.t I'ffbuyni, aul'I -4 ijuwu SCl^luIcui„ by AimlirU^ fiotmm 
empm-or. 

:w 

,Ssipir ' Sbi -LLrjJLLr E E i r kiii£ ■ ■£ lVntla, an.-. 

IS SO 

CjuiIua Grn.i I. HCCv; ■ -1 n,' 1 1 i -1 mu ail <4 Iruptn *'fu . ?nnrli .1 
imird nf BnLhuiuim«]EL, 

t. 327 

n^.Uj.l^Lir LtL-Cnflfiljb,. rlulr-i] 484* 

isea 

Bfiith nf JyJiuL, Tlffmnh rnnM!fur + iRur ibi? TifTra. 
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I have now performed the tdsk which I imposed on inyselt 
of endeavouring to prove that my solution of the question 
of the KnstQUt chronology satisfies sill the conditions of the 
problem* Many of my readers, if not all, will s I venture 
to hope, bo convinced that the Luukika em was extensively 
used in ancient India, and that there is no improbability 
so supposing that private donors in northern India during 
she second and third centuries of the Christian era recorded 
dates uncording to the Laukika computation. The fact is 
certain that the Luukika natation alone permits ft date to 
be ordinarily expressed by the mention of the units and fens 
only, the hundreds and thoimmda bring omitted. The series 
of Kusana dates from -I to US being apparently expressed 
in this fashion, and the presumption being that they should 
be referred to the only era known to be associated with that 
mode of notation* the burden of proving them to refer to 
some other era lies on the party objecting to my aim pie 
supposition. The attempts which have heen mode to prove 
that one or other of three eras other than the Luukika is 
referred to have all failed, and the Laukika alone holds the 
hold. A reasonable and natural interpretation of the texts 
of the Chinese historians who narrate the story of the 
aggrandisement of the Khsanus tits in exactly with till 
explanation of the dates. When that explanation is adopted, 
Indian history dovetails naturally into the history of the 
Roman, Persian! aud Chinese empires- The explanation is 
in no way opposed to the paliBOgraphical facts of coin 
legends or stone inscriptions, and Is not inconsistent with 
the testimony of inscriptions dated in eras other than the 
Luukika. It is also consistent with a reasonable theory of 
ilia development hotli of Gundhariuu art and of Mahnynmat 
Buddhism. 


A friendly critic who has H'nd my proof-sheets points out 
ihat therE is some obscurity in my account of the baka 
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migration (pp. 19, 22, 23, 26, 28, 43). The Sakns are 
described us being expelled by the YneKehi, who wei> 
moving from east to wertj and also us having fled to the 
-antbj as -tnted by Seu-ma~ch'ko. I assumed in my text 
that the Sakas were- driven \re.stward into the country north 
of the Oms, and that they then turned xoiitk iind parsed 
through Baetria into both Kabul and Slaton, but tbi* 
iiftsmnpliDn has. not been clearly stated. My critic suggest.* 
that the Sahas occupied Eastern or Chinese Turkestan to 
the oast of the Pamirs, and that they turned aouth into 
India through the Kurukomm passes and by the (Jhitrul 
road. The original seat of the Sahas probably was in the 
Yarkand and Kashgar country, and it is quite possible that 
detachments of the horde reached Kabul and India rid 
ChitfSL But the large body which occupied Sistan must 
surely have conn- through Hue l via, 

I understand that theTa-Lia, previous to their subjugation 
by the Yueb-chi, occupied the country both uorth and south 
of the Oacqs to the vest of tho Pamirs. 

I hope that Chinese scholars will he able to make clear 
what the original position of the Sc or Sokes really was; 
the books which 1 have read do not make the matter plain. 

The relations between tho Sakaa and Parthian* ure so 
extremely obscure that I cannot feel much confidence in tho 
urraogenieiiL suggested by me P But I am quite certain that 
Professor Bhimdiirkar is right, in his arrangement of the 
order of the Indq-Purthian king* from Tonemes to Azea II h 
as given in my table, p* 47. 


Iffamber 2UM, 1002. 


Y. A. Smith. 
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Art, II.— The Lineal Ifex&ures of Fti'hian and Turn Chirntvj. 
By Major W. Yost, T.M.S* 


I, Ycan CidvaNO. 

The two principal terms of lineal measure adopted by 
Fa-hian, Yoan Chwan^, and other Chinese pilgrims, in 
their narratives of the different countries in India and 
on iLs front Lors, are the t/ojatw and the IL 

A decision, which has been accepted by everyone, has 
not yet been arrived, at aa to what those term9 exactly 
represent in tbo lineal measures of oar own time. Until 
such a conclusion as is beyond doubt has been determined* 
the exact understanding of the accounts these travellers 
bave left us ia absolutely impossible. Their narratives 
contain by far the must exact data we hove for the ancient 
geography of India in the hith, sixth, and seventh centime* 
of the Christian era* 

The various estimates of the value ol the yojana ol 
Fa - hian and Yuan Chwang are extremely perplexing* 
Yuan Chwug’e yojuim has been valued by II. H. Wilson 
at 4 English miles ; by General Cunningham at 675 ; by 
Mr. V. A* Smith at about 6*5; and by Julien at 8. Thai 
of Fa-hian has been estimated by General Cunningham 
at 671 English miles; by Sir H* 1L Elbot at 7; by 
Mr. V, A* Smith at about 7 25 ; and by Giles at 5 to 9. 
From what Dr. M. A. Stein states, in his Memoir on Mtips 
tflmtmting the An&mt Geography of Kahmr, 1 it would 
appear that the yojana round about the present capital^ 
Srinagar, was equivalent to 3 English miles in tho days 
of Yuan Chwang. 

3 J.A.5.E.* 1999, tuL liTiii, pt tp ^ Pp- ^ l3S - 

19C3. 5 
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Yuan Cbffang gives an account of tke meafiurta of length 
and distance m India m his Rewrd$ t but unfortunately Ida 
description of them is not very clear. It is as follows; 

« In point of measurement* ihero is lir&i of all the 
(yushtn- 3 ia) * this from the time of the holy kings of old 
has been regarded as a day*s march for ao army. Ihe 
old accounts mv it h equal to 40 ti ; Etccordmg to the 
LtominOTi reckoning in India it is 30 h r but in the sacred 
books (of Buddha) the t/tyiutn ia only 16 JL 

<# In tbe aubdi vision of distances, a yojuna is equal to 
eight krMti s (ieff-ft*-*&*) J a krosa is the distance that the 
lowing of a enw cun be hoard ; a kroia is divided into 500 
bows (dJuumi) * a bow is divided into four cuhita (ka&tws) ; 
a cubit ia divided into 24 fingers (a&guli ti) ; a finger is 
divided into seven barley corns (yaroa); and so on . . * - n J 
General Cunningham, 3 com men ting on this passage us 
it occurs in the French version 5 of Julien, says ; — s *Hwen 
TLsang mentions that the according to tradition, 

was equivalent to 40 Chinese ft, but that the measure then 
iu use was equal to only 30 it. From a comparison of the 
different pilgrims 1 recorded distances between watt-known 
places, it appears that Ewen Throng adopted the traditional 
measure of the yojanu as equal to 40 Jl“ He then goes 
m to eipkin that the yojana of 30 li may be the old Indian 
yojana cf 24*000 feet, about 4£ English miles, divided 
into 30 Chinese li f each 800 feet, but cantluoes: “it would 
appear that there must bo some mistake in the value of 
30 U assigned to the Indian tfcyawa by ITwen Throng. w In 
the end he decide to adopt 6'75 English miles us the value 
of the yojana of Yuan Ghwang, because of measurements 
ascertained between well-known places. 

I have quoted General Cunningham rather fully* because 
by showing where I consider ho bos misiinderstood the 
weaning of the passage in which the length of the yojanas 


% Bfril: EiuLJhvt iLtttrd* of tbi JFwterfc Wqfld^ 1895 p val. i, p. 70, 
* 1'he Ansmi G&$rapky a/ India, p, □? L 
Etfutn Thiang* D» p. GC. 
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is mentioned, X hope to be able to clear uway the difKcuUies 
io connection with the yojana of Yuan Cbwang, and arrive 
at a correct estimate of Its value. 

My belief is that the passage. In which Yuan Chwjtng 
gives na the details of the measures of distance, is intended 
to convey to his readers this meaning:—In the sucred books 
of the Buddhists the yojanii is divided into only Id li, or 
divisions, hut following tho ancient Iradirious of the people 
of India it is nsmi! to divide a yojana also into 40 li* or 
divisions. According to tho present custom in the princi¬ 
palities in India* the yojana adopted corresponds to only 
-JO li, or three-fourths of the yojana formerly in use. 

Julien’a version of tho passage makes it clear that cl 
Yojann.—any yojana—was customarily divisible by 40. I feel 
certain that General Cunningham was mistaken In thinking 
that Yuan Chwaugs words give countenance to the sup¬ 
position K that in the time of this* traveller, or previously, 

1 here was an “actual Chinese h of 80 U to the tjojQtw, 
equivalent to of a ynjanu. 

Division by 4d prevails to the present day* and always 
Ilub prevailed, in the division of a man of whatever weight 
it might happen to be in the different parts of India. This 
subdivision, is conventionally called a Her* 

To illustrate what I conceive to be Yuan Oh wang's 
meaning, I wiU give an example* 

A merchant hears that grain is cheap in a certain town, 
and believes that it would pay him to go there to lay in 
n stock of it. He has never been to the town before* and 
knows nothing of the local mri and ser* On arrival at the 
place where he is going to buy grain, he is told by a former 
acquaintance, who has transacted business at tbe stranger s 
iown : tbit the local weights here are 4 heavier than those 
of his own town* The merchant now knows that 534 fieT *j 
or 40 + 4 -f sers, in weight at his own town, are considered 
us equal to oufi man in the place to which he has come. 
The acquaintance of the strange merchant, if asked about 
the local weights of the stranger’s town p would express 
to his interrogator the weight of the man of the stranger's 
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town as a fraction of his own man, by saying that the man 
there 1 contains/ * corresponds to/ 1 answers to/ f is equal to/ 
f is/ or s represents * 30 sers, meaning thereby that it is 
of the mam here, making use of a verb or phrase to do so 
in exactly the same words that Tuan Chwang baa described 
the yojano of -30 II and other yo Janus mentioned by him. 
To put it shortly, the friend of the strange merchant would 
E4iy 3 41 It is a man of 30 sere/* or the * £ ser weighs l‘i 
cAat&ks” 

By means of this mode of expression the meaning is as 
once conveyed that the man of the stranger^ town is one 
containing only 30 sers of the otheT town; in fact, that it is 
Jf of that man, and not that the man is one of which each 
ser is ^ of the man, because that ia Impossible, els everyone 
welt knows that a ser cannot be ^ of a mm 7 for the reason 
thai it is the conventional term employed everywhere to 
express and not of a man. 

Yuan Chwang has described the yqjana cf 30 ti in exactly 
tbe sumo way that the acquaintance of the strange merchant 
has explained the man of the stranger's town. He did 
not mean it to be understood that the yojnoa in use at tin- 
time of hb visit to India was one divisible by 30 ii, because 
he informs hb readers that from the days of old it had 
been the traditional method oi procedure always to divide 
a yojpna into fortieth § } except when in detailing distances in 
Bnddbist books it was customary to divide it into sixteenths. 

The system of reckoning which I hare described is very 
common 1 throughout the whole of India, It is simple emd 
easily- comprehendcd by those conversant with it* A stranger 
is, at firsts at □ loss to understand wbnt is meant. 

In the system the denominator of the fraction is always 
unstated* as it b taken for gran ted by the speaker that what 
is meant is evident. The unstated denominator varies in 
almost every province in India, whether the fraction pertain * 
to land or weight, and requires to be carefully uscerhriju*d 
to understand the value of any particular fraction. 


1 &M> Prases U*rfaS TM*. pp. Ill, 1 U, 115. 
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It is common enough to bear that someone holds a aharo 
worthy say, * 3 dnd s p or 1 5 hoas 1 of the lands of a particular 
estate, or that a certain coin weighs 1 10 ttw^asJ The 
meaning ia that the 3 ana share is equal to ^ of the estate, 
and that the 10 m^a com weighs of a f!o/d. Ill the 
3 Inn share the denominator is 16* because there are 10 anas 
in one rupee; and the coin of 10 musua ia }| of a tola, 
tor the reason that there are 12 mfifas in a tola weight. 
It ia not uncommon to hear the rupee (a silver coin about 
the size of kalFa-enowu) oi British India, which in the legal 
tal5| weighing J SO grains* apoken of &a weighing 10 mnsas. 
To such an instance it ia evident that the speaker is montally 
comparing its weight with some local told. 

To T 1 ,, of a yojana Yuan Chwang has given the name 
of ]:, perhaps because this numo conveyed to his Chinese 
readers the exact relationship that existed between the 
Chinese and Indian measures of distance at the time his 
It corch waa written. It is because the term li has many 
tiisics varied in its significance* from change of dynasty, 
that, taken by itself, we are now unable to say to how many 
yards, feat, and inches of the English table of length the 
ii p us used by Yuan Chwang* now corresponds. 

From the frequency with which Yuan, Chwang makes 
U'ie of thn li in preference to the yojana in stating distances, 
it seems to me not unlikely that at the time he wrote his 
travels, the nearest corresponding measure then used in 
China and the yojana of India were of different lengths* 
and conversely p because Fa-Wan uaes the yojana, '-xcc-pt fur 
very short distance^ that the yojana qf India and the then 
common measure of distance used in China were of tho same 
value* or approximately so, at the time he came to India. 

T understand, then, from Yuan Chwnng's account, (1) that 
at the time be stayed in India, there was only one yojana 
in general ose, which was divided Into fortieths, and that 
be adopted this t/q/am of common rwkming, (2) Me further 
explains that this yojana was i of a yojana formerly 
existing,, which had been divided into fortieths according 
to a traditional custom handed down for centuries, that 
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any yojnna should nlwEtys have 40 divisions. (3) Ibis 
custom of dividing a yoj an a into fortieths was only departed 
from when. detailing distances lq the sacred boots of Buddha. 
In them a yojana, of whatever value, was divided info 
sixteen ths. 

If my opinioci he correct there would thus have been in 
the time of Yuan Oh wan g two yoj etnas : (1) an old y&jtmn r 
which had fallen, or was falling* into disuses and which had 
been divided into 10 It ; (2) tho t/ojanti of common reckon tttih 
} of the value of the old yoj ana, and which like it was 
divided into 40 IL 

The old one and the new yojanu were each ettond tjojanas 
when divided into sixteenths. 

How many o ther yoj an as there had been in former time^ 
previous to the two yoj anas he mentions, ho does not toll us. 
That there were others is more or leas certain. 

General Cunningham has interpreted Julierr& text to 
mean that there was but one yojunu* subject to lira distinct 
met hods ol division. By one, the traditional method* and 
that which wa* adopted by Yuan Chwnng, the Indian yoj an a 
was divided into 40 IL By the other method* that which 
was in use in the Indian kingdoms at the time of the 
pilgrim's visit, the same yujana was divided into 30 ii. 
Genera] Cunningham expresses hia belief that there must 
be some mistake in assigning- 30 U to the Indian yojunu, 
I submit that there is no mistake. The error lav in General 
Cunningham failing to understand Hi non Tatung's meaning. 

T think there can bo no doubt that* judging from the 
method of stating fractional parts of land, weight, etc . 
still prevailing in India, we should understand, that the 
yojanu of 30 li, os 1 have explained* is only a yujana j 
of another yoj ana, nod that it was divided into 40 li, like 
other yoj an as. and not into 30 li as General Cunningham 
supposed. 

Kow it only remains to point out u fjojatia of 16 /i + 
I am not aware that General Cunningham has disc ridded it* 
or anywhere refers to it. 

On the analogy of the yojana of 30 U, that is fc one \ 
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or of tmothor 3 'oj^na, we should expect Yuan Chwang t" 
imply that the y-ujami of 16 li was one }!; i or |-, of aonvi> 
other vo]ana. The distance from Kapilavastu city to the 
Aiioma river Is given m the Burmese and Ceylonese account - 
as t. 10 yojamos, 5 and hi the E 3S 480 h, 

or 460 1 mile a p according to Hardy, from which it follows 
that at one lime in Barms Lind Ceylon there was a yojaiLu 
of the value of Hi li of the Chinese record„ 1 jus yojana ol 

I«i ti l probably ;!,e division oi: the larger yojnna spoken 
of by Yuan Chwaug t if hi* statement refers to a particular 
yojana. 

When on a vbrifc En Rajagrhit, Anathapinditu, a merchant 
o f Sra vast l 1 berani e a Ij uddhist t and i ft v t ted 15 uddh a to visi t 
^ravastJ. The distance >J to Sravastj from Riijagrha waa 
l i vojauas, Buddha set out to reach the city 11 by ea^y 
stages, tiixlt'tft miles each day, so that he was forty-fi^e 
days In travelling from Rajagahn [Rajagrbu] to Seivet 
I &ruyusi [].” 4 

From this it is plain that Buddha travelled one yajuiiu 
cadi day, and that each yojana contained 16 parla, each 
n mih\ or, us Yuan Ohwang says, a h\ There can he no 
doubt that this Is one of the Altered yojanus of 16 h, 
which the pilgrim mentions are to be found. in the sacred 
bouts o£ Buddha, 

On the other hand* it should bo noted that in Iris 
description of the yojanaa Yuan Chwnng mentions the 
yojana of 16 li after the yojima of common reckonings 
From this it ^eds possible that the meaning Intended by 
him Is, that the 40 li of the yqjuiia of common reckoning 
were equal to only 10 li of llie sacred 3 r ojana ho had in 
mind. Hie sacred yojana to which he inuy refer wopld 
thus have been in value 100 II of the yojanu of comiriMii 
reckoning, because ] U t 40 ll 40 I 100, that b r his sacred 
yoj fiiia was 21- T,inles the value oi the yojana oi common 

1 Eigradflt: Lift m- Lr$md rd- i, p- 64 ; Hiitvly: */ 

UrtJA fwn T p, 1 li-l, 

1 Sarrtfd flvuAi af iht Vl>L p. Xli. 
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reckoning, oa tba pilgrim says a yajanu was made up oi 
41 .) li. The yftjana of common reckoning, on this supposition, 
would hare been or f, of bis sot'red yojarn. 

In support of this interpretation of hie teitj I cun cite 
the distance from the " forest of Yashti 11 to Eajagrhu, 
which was 12 miles ,, 1 or "about -1 gnwoti" 

Wr have mm that in the distance from Rajagrha to 
SraTasti each yojana was divided into 1 G miles, so that 
the 12 miles, from the “ forest of Yashti Pl to Ihijagrhn, 
should be equal to || of 100 li, or lo 75 li ^ if each sacred 
yojana was 2 ^ times the value of some other yojanu, and 
nil sacred, yojaiiae in India were divided into L 6 parte, 
The "forest of Yashti** is no douht the same na the 
YastLTHBfl of Yuan Chwaog, Fortunately for purpose of 
compariacm, the Chinese pilgrims have left a record of the 
distances from the Yastivana to Eajagrha, The stages 
given hy Yuan Chwang are the following: — 

[] ’) 6 or 7 li youth - east, from Ya^tivunu to a great 

mountain, and stupa* 

(2) 3 or 4 li norths from this mountain to the solitary 
hill of the Eis-i Yynsa. a 

(d) 4 or 5 li north-east, from the hill of the Eisi Yyaaa 
to the hill in which was the cavern known us the 
palace of the Asuras. 1 

(4) About GO li eastward, through the mountains, from 

the palace of the Asuraa to KnsiguTiipura . 5 

(5) About E li north t from Kusagarapura to the Errand a- 

venuvuna viharafi 

1 Bank. p. L2C: BJj^iUuEo-t. i, f- li.W- Tht Ji-lLUliie In-ii. VXya to Kn-irHjrani 
La voriHii-Sy irlruiL tu li‘ mite, >i ft ^Tois iILirJv, [k 3*7; IJignn.Jrt, ii. p. 4-5... 
X ^cyv/i is 03 iiiiIJt taftiul tu f ynjaaLii, or U+BOQ Iww-Ih■ fifths sarh oi Sfi iiaLTfirs 
(Har<ty, [K 1 1*| _ Thh n^nirta the y&jjcmm fruiii Fivii tft Rn^mapm to bW 
10 lEidrjsma (nulca}. y the ^nvyiiti was he- h dunhlu -nte 

b™. just a-; rh«'te wu- a duuliLo jrojaisMu :u- Lei Oh; dirtHFHiG from KapLi.tvai.tll 
Lo the An-iiul Qiir, Which was ti jojuiwi iFm'iim], 01 VI yojanun es-t-hAuii- to 
4uuUHtrLtiiis {Uwkhill, [■. '-£>}- 

1 Bui. n. 147. 
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( 6 ) About 200 paces [—fH li] north, from the [Kdranda]* 

veaiivana vihura to the Kuranduhrada. 1 

( 7 ) 2 or 3 Vi north-west* from the Earanduhrada to an 

Asoka stupa. and pillar with an elephant capital .- 1 
{8} “ Not far 11 north-east, from the Anoka pillar to 
Rii]agrhn. a 


The rook ■ dwelling of the lliri Vyiisa must bare been 
very close to, if not actually bordering on, the eastern aide 
of the Tastlvana, I should think it would suffice to allow 
2 li aa the distance to it from the Yasrivatiu. The eighth 
stage may, perhaps he ignored. 

The distances recorded in 3* 4, 0 P b, and < coma to i 
or alternatively to 743 li in common reckoning, with 2 li 
already added for 2. 

Fa -U hl makes the distance from KuSagimpura to the 
Kalapfla-vcnuYana rib am 300 paces p 4 which I believe are 
equal to 400 paces of Yuan Chw&ng* against the distance 
recorded by the later pilgrim of 1 li* which is equal to 
b0 paces only. The difference is '140 paces, or 5"t > li in 
common reckoning. On this account the distance of the 
Yasrivunii front Hujagrlm may have been as much as *8 
or 80 li in common reckoning* if we accept Fa-hiatus 
distance of 300 pates. 

If Yuan Chwung a 1 li bn correct some li could be 
.nlded to 73-3 or 743 li for the portion of Old Rnjagrhu 
! Ewlagarapurti) which was traversed by the pilgrim, the 
figure for which does not seem to be included in bis detailed 
statement. 

From the examination of the distances stated, it seems to 
rao no other conclusion can be arrived at than that the value 
«f this mile is or 6*35 li of Yuan Chwang^s scale, and 


s Bed, u t p. I65 t 

* B««i f e, p K in. 

* Ik idJ 1 . i 3 'j£ li^ Ylihq ChwiUjg’i miiy oripimtlljf hnvu hwl 3U0 pc^i 

which have twn?o ult^rfd tu 1 li (hut r-snmrk* on the k). 
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that at least one of the sacred yojunas t perhaps that referred 
to by YuiiD t-hwang, was equal to 100 li in common 
reigning, 

from Hajiigrha two routes are available to Yastivunn* one 
by Oakra Ghat* and the other through Xasaganipura: the 
latter is the more direct but deoidedly more difficult way . 1 

The reference to the yojanu of 16 li may thus he 
considered as open to three interpretations:—( 1 ) -j-|h or ^ of 
a yojana; (2) or times the value of some yojanti; 
or ( 8 ) a general statement that the Buddhists divided 
tk yojuua into sisU^utbs. TYhieh of these three is the 
correct interpretation is at present doubtful 

The scale of lineal measure alleged 3 to have been taught. 
Gautama in his childhood makes the yojona of the same 
value as Y'uan Chwung's, if the breadth of a finger was 
the same In each. The yojona is divided into 4, and not 
into 8 kruyn as m the pilgrim's table* The quarter of this 
jejuna, that is, a double kro^ is spoken of as the krotfa 
of the Mngadhu country. If we assume that in the Magudbu 
country there were 8 of these double krosa to the jejuna p 
for the Hindu books usually divide a jejuna into 8 kro^i p 
the distance from the Yu ft iv ana to Kew Rajagrba would 
eqnul tl Hugadhs kro*a, £ of a yojann or 12 miles. Elsewhere* 
as the kro&a was a double one p the distance of tl MugadEj:i 
km.^u could be spoken of as li jojunas^ or 60 li. Fly 
increasing the fiU li by -• we get 80 Li for the distance from 
Rujftgrha to Ynstlvuiitf. It is probable, therefore, that the 
scale taught Gautama was in accordance with the value 
of the old jejuna of which I have spoken, and of which 
Tuan C^wang 1 * yojaim was £ of the value. 

The arrow-well nt Kapilavastu, it may bo noted in passing, 
is here spoken of ay at a mueh greater distance (10 krasuj 
from the city than the position given for it by the Chinese 
pilgrims, I think It probable that the unknown author of 
this version of the Lull!a YisLam r who wan not unlikely 

1 Stela , Ji&tfi fffl i.!*i Arrh-'V-c-^/tcti} Tmr \t\ Simik ft* hit r ft»d Iltu&rihiitfh + 
p. 5 . Rj.-pHntai from the 1901, vnL m, |*p, 64 ff_ und SI 3- 

: Lalita llttesd ‘ td-U pp. 20S, 212. 
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a native of Mftgadbu from the account be gives of the kro^ii 
has taken the 10 krosa from sumo writer without ra nkin g 
certain of the value of the distance he lias cepietL He leads 
us to suppose that the 10 krosa to the arrow-well were of the 
measure of the Slagudba country, which would make the 
distance several limes greater than the 30 li given by 
Fa-hiun imd Yuan Chwang. I quote my authority later on 
to show that the local krosa near Kapiluvostu was probably 
■661 of an English mile. Ten local krosa would equal 
6 p 6l miles- One uud a quarter yajanns* or 10 krosa, of Yuan 
Chwang also equal 6 61 miles. This correspondence lends 
me to suppyi^ that the arrow-well was 51) li in common 
reckoning from Kapilavaatu city; which would equal 37 <5 li 
of the old measure. Afterwards I discuss the probability of 
the accuracy of the 30 li recorded by Yuan Chwang, when 
estimating the value of Fa-kiuii’s yujuna. 

It must not be assumed that all yojanas mentioned in 
Buddhist literature are sacred yojauus of the value of the 
old yajanu, that of common reckoning, or of lOU li of 
the latter measure. This is clear from a glance at the 
list of distances in yojuuas between certain places given 
by Professor Rhys Davids, 1 * 3 The distances arc takers from 
the Jatakas, etc* 

I have just referred to the distance from Raj Agrba to 
SravusLl city us being 45 yojanas* This number ol yojanus 
is eonJirmedp as the table shows* by the Jatakas, Biguiidetj 
and Hardy* 

It is beyond doubt known that Lbe city of EapiLivaatu 
lay a long way lo the south-east of the city of ftravusti r 
and vet the Jutflkas and Hardy* state the distance train 
RujugrliLL to Kapilavafltu as CO t/q/fitifia , while in RockhiU. s 
Lift* of the Buddha * the distance is given as 60 hatjufs. 

In Buddhist literal are it is probable that there were (several 
yojatms of different values employed. The solution of their 
relative value* has yet to be found. 

1 NiiSiiiimulH, -Urirutidia, Armtnt Gaifl* */ foytwi r p. 16. 

1 p. MS. 

3 p. 5:2, I . 
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I believe that the texts, from which the table of distances 
given by the Professor lias been compiled, require to be re- 
• ■jammed, with a view to ascertain if the distances are to 
1 countries* or to J capitals/ a very important distinction 
to which I allude in the course of this paper. 

When the Hajugrhti merchant went to Smviiatl, or 
Auatbapindika paid a visit to liujagrhs, as each frequently 
did, fi it was the practice for one to go and meet the other 
at a distance of Id miles,” [ or one yojann from each other T a 
rity. Similarly, when Buddha paid his well-known visit to 
Kapikvastn, his father, SEiddhodhana-rrlja, ^proceeded 2 40 
li beyond the city and there drew up his chariot to await his 
arrival/ 1 

Tnao Ohwang here seeing to refer to the practice of going: 
□at some way from a city to meet people of distinction. 
The custom is still kept up in India. It should be noted 
that lie haA indicated Lhe distance of one yojann by 40 1L 

The Thibetans lf got their first knowledge of medicine and 
mat hematics ( arithmetic) from Ohiim."* The introduction of 
the science^ into Thibet was perhaps due to the tnllneitce r 
and subsequent to the marriage between the years 639 and 
641 a.ik, of the Buddhist Princess Wenching of the T*ang 
dynasty with Kin g SroLi Tsan Gampo- Their aceauiits say 
that 12 vo]anas was the distance from Kapiluvastn city to 
the Annum river/ As we have seen thaL 480 li is the 
Chinese record of the distance, the yojfl.ua is fnuod to 
contain 40 li* if the two aides of the equation are of the 
£iime value, a a seems probable from what I have stated. 

Before attempting to estimate the value of the to Jana 
of Yuan Chwang il is necessary to know what the equivalent 
of the cubit of llh scale h likely 1 3 be. 

All lineal measures are derived from the siitne common 
original, the natural cubit, or fo rearm 9 of 18'25 English 
inches, which was the Jewish civil cubit of five pdme, or 

1 UrnUr, p. 

= IkiU, is, p. 2^. 

1 TtDckkilL p. Silt,. 

1 l"4i h'Ilei lI I _ p. ^5. 
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20 finger^n. i adlti By adding to the nature] cubit one 
palm, or 4 fingers, was derived the Royal Babylonian, the 
Jewish sacred, and the Macedonian cubit of 24 fingers* 
or G p&ltDSp measuring 2T9 English inches. From the 
Babylonian cubit of 21 '9 mchfS, oi which was taken , was 
derived the common Babylonian, the Arabian, the Persian, 
the Iiduuii and the Chinese cubit d 24 fingers, equal to 10 "5 
English inches. The cubit of 19"0 inches, of which was 
taken, became the basis of the Roman measure of 17 4 
English inches, 1 

Tmm ChwMig^s yojanu of common reckoning, calculated 
on the bash of the cubit of 21’9 inches, is equal to 21"9 inches 
X 4 X 500 x S* or 5"530 + English miles of 1760 yarda, 
aud on the basis of the cubit of 10*5 English inches is equal 
to A9238 + miles- 

Tbo cubit of 19’5 inches was probably introduced into 
China a long time after the pilgrim lived. 

The terms ratt\ masa, told — finger, span, cubi t— pWjw, 
$tfz r etc. —in fact, all of the subdivision id terms in measures 
of all kinda, nro conventional! or without a fixed value 
attaching to any one of them, except for the time being, 
according to the decree of the sovereign. The li is ft typical 
example. 

Noel, 1 writing in IT 10 A,D t on the authority of a gtciit 
Chinese dictionary, stjjtcs that the i undent 1 li was in value 
3306 paces. of the li of 300 paces then in use, and in the same 
dictionary Ibuiid It stated that 125 aecient li were equivalent 
to 100 modern li d and that according to some authorities the 
ancient li consisted of 3G0 paces. 

Here we have a record of variations in the length of the li 
culminating in the li of 300 paces of 1710 i.D r As it is 
slated that 125 ancient were equivalent to 10 0 modern li, 
this must mean that the It of 360 paces had at some time 

1 Srn? Jtrrii, p. 329. Captain T. B. Jerri* mrute hi* IWp w Primtiv* 
Univ*r**t $t,mdxri *>f Wri$ku aud Jfr™ w* in im, and Urn MrimtosFteei *** 
Memory StmdMHh ihr^AmU h wfisf, m WnghU, “ ®*“{ ’J 

1B3G- At un. 5-0 tlw fi-Finer toveS the profit o*l tU punmhll jttBtt m -IV 
lii^hflB, urt^rwutfilE flirted ti*. Tbt referem-is in tM* paper U& tulli* tutcr Wfirt. 

* Jerri*, p, 31i5. 
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been preceded by a li of 288 paccs ? because 288 x 1.25 =: 
360 X 100 paces. It La, moreover, mentioned that tie 
imeient li, according tp some authorities., had been divided 
into 360 paces. This not improbably indicates that the li of 
588 or 300 paces had been increased from a li or the value of 
240 or 250 paces respectively. 

The li, or Chinese tuife, of 360 paces has varied in length 
from 1,158 to 1,894 English feet 1 

Taking the lowest of these figures, 1,158 feet* 240 prices, 
or 3, gives a yqjana of 6'85 4- Knglish miles; 250 paces or 
5.:^ 6 092 4 miles; 288 paces* or J, 7"0182 + inilas ; and 
300 paces, or 4 7*310 4 toilet 
Tcrrien da Lacouparie, from his measurements of old 
Chinese money, writes 1 that “the numismatic concurs with 
Cither arch ecological and traditional evidence to demonstrate 
that the ancient standard of length measure in China was 
the greet 5pan or tth v \h of 10 G3 inches. Fractions of it, 
numetyv the three-quartos and tiro-tbirds, in mund numbers 
S and 7 inches, were used us units during the waning periods 
of the Tehou dynasty for special purposes; while the coin 
evidence of its half, quarter f fifth* sixth, and tenth shows 
its entirety n=? the standard/' He also mentions that there 
was :l Chinese tdi*ih of 20 di3 inches, or 270mm* 

In Far Eastern measures of length a ' span J is equal to 
12 lingers, and is therefore the half of a cubit, which is 
MhvRVB divided into 24 ringer#* no matter what its length 
imiv be. The tch*ih of 10*63 English inches, or 12 fingers^ 
would thus be half of a cubit of 21*26 inches. The tch'ih 
of 20 63 inches must have been a tfauhte span or cubit of 
24 fingers. 

ITerc we have definite and trustworthy evidence ibat 
shortly before Tuan Chwnng (599-664 a.tj.) started for 
India there were cubita of 20 63 and 31*36 English inches 
m use in China, Deducing the length of the pilgrim's 
yojana from these wo find that the cubit of 21 26 inches 

i Winiaini : n/ f A r €Jtintie Lanyttagt. 

1 In ir^duct rt"i , Hnfish MnHnnn Catp!ngiw s film*** Comj H purs. Tiii* ]*r iIt. 
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gives a yojana of 5 T 368 English miles, and the cubit of 
20*63 inches gives u yojana of 5 J 209 + miles, according to 
ihe subdivisions of his table. 

It is clear from the coin evidence that the oldest measures 
of Wgfh in China were founded originally on the psfoiar iS&tf 
cubit of 21 9 inches, and that the cubit hud gradually 
become shortened to 2l fc 26 and 20'33 English inches in 
different parts of China. 

All measures of length and weight, after a time, tend, 
to become leas in the hands of the people. 

From what has been stated with respect to the length 
of the patriarchal eubit T it is to 1>B observed that the jejuna 
of Yuan Chwang could not have exceeded 5'530 English 
Till 1 (cubit 2F9 inches), and, on the other hand, his 
yojana could not have been less than 4'924 FpUglisb milcR 
(cubit = 19*6 inches). 

If we take the yojam adopted by Yuan Chwang in his 
Records to have been rule!way between the yojana of 6 + 3&fl 
and 5'209 English miles, thut is, aa having been equal to 
tV28ft miles, I uni Irmly of the opinion that we cannot be 
more than a very few yards wrong for short distances. 

Of course, it ia necessary to divide by 40 to convert the 
number of II given into yojunus. 

Takings lheo K 5 J 288 English miles us ike equivalent of 
the yojana of common rschmmff in the different countries in 
India when Yuan ('hwang visited them, we may conclude 
that the old yojtraa t of which Yuan Chwang's was $> was 
of the value of 7 h 050 English miles approximately. 

If we had been given by Yuan Chwang the different 
measures he mentions in his Records in Chinese nomenclature 
instead of Indian equivalents, they would have been as 
follows: — 
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Tlit; following Lire the data from which this table has 
lieca Constructed. The foot, pace, and li of Yuan Chwang 
are discuss: d along with the measures of Fa-hian. 

Yuan Chwaug tolls us that bis yojuua was divided into 
40 li and 384,000 fingers. 

We are inferno ed by Terrien de Lacouperie 1 2 that 10 toh'ib 
are a kbang. 

The original value of the tch'ih 1 take to hxtve been 
'palm/ or 4 finger-breadths, and not always 'span/ as it 
is sometimes translated, because, in the "Family Mayings 
of Confucius 5 ’ (fourth century it is recorded 16 tpread 
out your finger, and you know a ts 7 un, or inch; spread out 
vour hand, and you know a tch'ih or span ” 5 

Here "spread' evidently has the meaning of *put out/ 
as it is impossible to spread out, or increase in breadth f 

1 Hi irwte CW* r |Kr *1 jr, HQt-r 1 6 r A tr hiinif - \ 0 tall'ill = SD tinger*?. j> iwel by 
rwi hri iu to rucutfi the ^UUgtv; id certain nrlutii uH tLdd otfcur person? F 

2 tfAijirui Uvtni, p. sBt, D^te 3. 
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a single finger. A* the Chinese character for spread is in 
both instances the aamc, T infer that the tchfih here meant 
is a palm, or 4 fingers put out and touching one another, 
and not ‘span. 11 

Thus* in old times, the palm in China was of four fingers, 
in this agreeing with whnt h known to be still the case in 
Eastern countries. 

The tchdh measure has had different values at various times 
in Chinese history, according to the con text. These appear 
to have been multiples of the palm. We have seen that 
a tchVih may be a palm or 4 fingers* and at other times 
half a cubit, or span,, equal to 12 fingers* and again,, a double 
span of 24 fingers, Confucius was 9 L 6 tehTh in height - 
Here tch'ih is exactly 8 fingers. In accordance with the 
scale of Tuan Chwang, Confucius measured 5 l 58 feet. The 
maxi mum height of a Chinaman at the present time is 
5-72 feet. 

During the sway of the Tchou dynasty there was a tch'ih 
in use actually equal to 8 fingers. 3 

In Indian lineal measures there are usually 8 barleycorns 
to the finger. It will have been noticed that Yuan Chwnng 
divides the finger of hie ecalr into 7 barleycorns. I was 
inclined to believr at one time, because Jervis only mentions 
a Chinese cubit of 19'5 inches* that, somehow, the number 
7 might affect the length of the pilgrim*!* cubit, and make 
it 19'1623 inches, or I of the patriarchal cubit of 219 inches. 
A cubit of lFKt©25 would make Yuan Chwang's yojana only 
4-8SQ0 English miles, This is much too short. 

I have the consent of Jervis for disregarding the division 
of thE finger into 7 barley coma in Indian measures. Ho 
states: “The fanciful account of the three different systems 
of lineal measure* founded on the number of hurley corns, 
fi, 7 P and $ 3 laid breadthwise* has wo real existence in practice. 


1 Tlss LlU‘ Mr. T. m imr Satiiuly. tini tcwii^h to- hant tip this- 

in tHt' irtJKH which LnDanpL'iifl trausLatikL' ’ aod -ma Jour fil-C 

l1KiQ i r rcplisj ihni Um if Ttiiftfi fta ctinmcLar ior "spread aul" Wl 13 holh places 
tie E4T1U:. 

1 Jtrris* p* 321 ■ fAmra CmW f purs. G a p. Hit. 
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though it helps us to understand the identity of the Indian 
and foreign measures, IJ1 

The tcbsng or chan of Yuan Chwang* like that of Fa-bion, 
seems to have been of the value of XOG fingers; this figure 
cannot he checked for the former pilgrim. 

It is of importance to recollect that the patriarchal cuhit f 
the longest known at any time, wi is 21'9 inches, ami that 
at its highest estimate the cubit of Yuan Chwung could not 
have exceeded this figure. I draw attention to this limit 
partionlarly, because General Cunningham has throughout; 
his writings taken the Yojana of Yuan Chwang aa equal to 
6'75 English miles. This is clearly on over-estimate. There 
are 63,360 inches in *bo English mite, and in G ?5 miles there 
are 427,680 inches. As Yuan Chwung*s yojana, on his own 
showing, contains only 384,000 fingers, there tuml be in it 
16 t 000 entity because he states that there are, as wo all 
know, 24 fingers in a cubit. Dividing 427,080 inches, Lhe 
equivalent of G'7o milea, or General Cunningham's istiruatG 
of Yuan Chwrag's yajana* by 16,000 cubits, the number in 
Yuan Oh wangle yojana, we get for answer a cubit of 26'7 3 
English inches as the tll! □ e of General C uu niugham^ 
cubit, if his estimate of ti’T-J miles were correct. For the 
reason that a cubit of 26'73 inches, and divided into 24 
fingers, does not exist, and furs never at aov time been 
known in the measures of antiquity, it is demonstrated that 
the GcneraTs estimate of 6'7.> miles to the yojaua of Yuan 
Chwang is overstated very considerably. 

We have a fair approximation to my estimate of 20"94 
inches for Yuan Ch wang's cubit in the Royal cubit of 
Memphis, found also in Babylon* and Chaldea, which is by 
some writers considered equal to 20”67 English inches. - 

General Cumaiogham^ estimates of the yujanos of Fa-hian 
and Yuan Chwang aro open to objection from another point 
of view. He ba&ed his calculations of the length of their 
yojanas on the ff distances between well-known places.” 
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When von come to read carefully what the pilgrims actually 
say regarding these distances you almost invariably find that 
the measurement given is from a capital town to a + country, 7 
The closing sentence in the description of a country by 
Yuan Chwring- k like this :— ai From this going (direction is 

here given) - li we come to thfl country (kingdom) of 

-. 3T General Cunningham and other writers oil the 

travels of the Chinese pilgrims nearly always assume that the 
measurement is to the capital of the country next described* 
I doubt very much il 'capital' and 'country' are synonymous, 
and in fact believe that * country/ on the contrary, should 
be taken to he synonymous with " harder of the country of 
——/ J in the closing paragraph. The capital was, probably 
m most instances, some way from the border of the same 
kingdom* and wus T perhaps, only on the border of the 
country occasionLtUvj as when the kingdom was bounded by 
a river, and the capital was on its banka. 

The assumption that f country T uud 1 capital 1 are 
synonymous is f I am confident, one of the causes of error 
in the correct identification of ancient sites. It has led 
(General Cunningham to believe that the yojana of the 
Records was not always a constant measure in lineal 
direction* and to moke him suspect that occasionally the 
yojana varied with the krosu 1 or other measure in use in 
particular countries, as, for example, in the kingdoms of 
Pikshsuna and Kapitha, 1 It possibly, too, has led to the 
conclusion that, semetimea, the distances stated by the 
pilgrims are corrupt. 

General Conrtinghum^s belief that bis measurements for 
the value of the yojana of either pilgrim were between 
well-known places must have been erroneous if f country f 
moans 1 harder of country* The actual point to which the 
border of uny country extended must usually be unknown, 
Wc merely can guess ut the truth. In many instances* the 
borders of a country wore determined by big rivers, and 
for this reason it seems probable that the distances stated 
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by YtiBO Chwang arc frequently to rivers, or other natural 
features of a country, and not to the capital 

If my opinion be correct that 1 country * probably always 
means 1 border of the country/ then Yuan Chwang, or his 
biographer, only in a very few instances, tells na bow far it 
was from the border of a kingdom to the capital. 

TIl&I Yuan Chwang T as might be expected from bo close 
an observer, carefully distinguishes between the use of the 
words * eountry * and 1 capital/ and that by 4 country r be 
means 1 border 1 of country and not capital, I will proceed 
to prove. 

My chief reason for believing that country means border 
of country is that the yojnm of Yuan CbwutLg is too short 
to cover tbe distance from capital to capital of neighbouring 
kingdoms. The discrepancies m the following paragraphs 
containing tbe distances from tbe capital of Piloshanna io 
the sacred ladders, 20 II east of the capital of Kaptlha, seem 
to hod capable of solution only on the hypothesis that by 
countrv is meant border of country. The paragraphs to 
which I refer are the following — 

I. Record*. +i In the middle of the chief city [of the 

PilGshtitina country] is an old mnghdruma . . . . By 

the side o£ it are the traces where the (our former Buddhas 
aat and walked in esc raise.” 

“ Going hence south-east 200 /V or so, we come to (he 
country of Kie-pi-lha (Kapitha) 

“ To the cast of the city [that is, capital of Kapitha] 20 ii 
or so is a great mugMrama _ . * * Within the great 

enclosure oi the mngMr&ma there arc three precious ladders 
** i 

* * * ■* 

II. Life* "Again going cast 200 U or ho [that is, as 
we see from the Records, the measurement is taken from 
tbe capital city of Pilosbanna] we come to the country 
of Kie-pi-thn (EtLpithe) ” 

fl About twenty li to the east of the city [capital of 
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Kapil ha] there b a nakgh&rAnia w within the courts of which 
there are three ladders . - *” 1 

HI. Life. 11 Once more he paid adoration to the sacred 
traces of the heavenly ladder, end then proceeding north¬ 
west three yojnnjia he came to the capital of the country of 
Pido-na-aa [¥iraehftna)/ s 1 

Piloshaona and Pilomna are different rendenuga of the 
name of the aarne country, (?) Ylrasctnu, 

In the Recoils and in the Life the distances 200 li and 
20 li are the same, so that they may be taken without doubt 
as correct. If country and capital aro synonymous, then 
the distance from the capital of Piloshanna to the ladders 
in the Kupithq. country was 220 li, or 5| yojauas- The 
second passage in the Life, on the other hand* mates the 
d is La nee between the same points ouly 8 yojanas- This 
number of yojunu> is probably correct, other wise it would 
be difficult to account for the omission of the yojanm if 
3 yojanas bo a mistake for another whole number. Three 
3 P ojanas might be a mistranslation o£ 4 or 5 yojonus, hut 
i should think the distance could not very well be iiu error 
for 5 J yojanas. 

Seeing that both the distances, G J ynjanns and 3 yojanaflp 
are in all likelihood correct, the solution of the appareut 
discrepancy can bo found by combining in part the two 
dietancee, making the total distance 8 yojanas from the 
capital of the Pi hi slum nu country to the sacred ladders east 
of the city of Kapil ha. This solution, if correct, makes the 
distance, (1) from the capital of the Pllosh&nna country to 
the border-line between the Piloslianna end Xapitlia countries 
2i>0 li, us in the texts; (2) from the border -lino between 
these two kingdoms to the capital of Kapithu, 100 li ; and 
(3) from the chief town of Eapitha to the ladders, 20 ll r us 
stated both in the Racardti and in the Life. 

By combining in full the two last distances of 100 li and 
20 li l I believe we have the explanation of the statement 
of the 3 yojunng. 

1 &**} : £ i/e qf JT< jfrltfHjr, pp. SI. 11H>. 
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The Halation I have given of the discrepancies between 
the statement In the Life noi that in the supposes 

an error in the text ot the biographer of unu t hwaag in 
the statement that the distance of 3 yajanas was to the 
* capital 1 of the Pilo&baunu country, instead of to the 
‘ country / 

In the abbreviated accounts in the Lift' there is often no 
distinction between ‘country' end ‘capital/ Ie is frequently 
necessary to compare records in the two testa to understand 
whether those of the Ztfh refer to the country us a whole, 
or only to the capital of the country, and occasionally both 
1 capital 1 and 1 country P are omitted altogether. Some¬ 
times 1 capital 1 is wanting in the text, and at- ether time* 

1 country/ 

Apparent contradictions in the statements of distance or 
of bearing in the Life and Swords are some of them capable 
of explanation "by understanding horde? of country for mmtry. 
This accounts for the Reetiftte giving C( south-east 71 and the 
Life “ east 11 to the country of Kupitha. 

General Cunningham quotes the distances just discussed 
ns on instance in which he conjectured that the value of 
the yojana of Yuan Chwung sometimes depended on local 
variations in. the length of the krona. He, however, has 
altogether omitted to take into account the statement of the 
3 yo] anas. 1 

For another example of the distinction between 4 capital* 
and 4 country * the distance from ^ravastT to KapIIavastu is 
afterwards given. 

Now that I have shown that General Cunningham's 
estimate of the value of Yuan Chwang's yojana is unreliable 
from two points of view, it is necessary to bring forward 
proof in support of my own estimate of S'288 miles. 

I confess I find it somewhat difficult to do this, because 
there are so few really fixed point* between which wo know 
the distances from Yuan Cb wang's narrative. There are 
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Eome places between which. the distances are known, bat as 
tho identifications of them are not free from doubt, the 
diatflnoea cannot be Tonic use of for my purpose. 

I adduce the following in proof of Yuan Ch wang’s yojana 
of 5-288 English milea: — 

(1) One satisfactory piece of evidence, which T can 
recullj is contained in a paragraph in im Indian news- 
paper, recording some observations of Colonel Deane 
in the Cdnymia country, of which a preliminary notice 
at the time appeared in the procoediugs of the Imperial 
Academy of Vienna from the pen of the late Erofeaaor 
Ehhler. The words which follow are taken. from tlu L 
newspaper notice. — l£i Thc Chinese pilgrim narrates that 
be had seen about 30 li on the north side of the Swat 
river, and to the S.AV, of the Inks of the ISaga ApaLda, 
a miraculous foot-trace of Euddha on a great rock. 

The stone hearing the footprints lies a few 
yards from a small ruined mound* known as Mulaniui 
Devi, which is situated on tho hillside above Iitatp 
The distance to the Swat river, which flow* in a 
great bead to the south of the village. Is about four 
•miles. . . * - 1 

From this account the jejuna of Yuan Chwang ifi found 
to be G;j English mi tea, which agrees with my estimate of 
5 288 miles, I uni Dot aware if the distance from the 
footprints to the Swat river haa been accurately measured 
since they were discovered by Colonel Deane. 

Dr. M. A. Stdn baa recently described some important 
identifications of ancient sites in the Ha gad ha. kingdom. 
From bis article I take the following details very much in 
his own words : — 

(2) At a distance of ** about J of a mile” sonth-easl 
of Jestlban (which bo identifies us a “small undulating 
plateau," at the west foot of the hill, which is the lust 
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ofiskoat of the Hiwdin range, about ^ of a mile to the 
east of Jethinn village), there h a gap in the main hill 
ran go called Sa Si Glint. Proceeding south-east from 
Jestilmn, and Hanking the approach to Saffi Ghat on 
the Treat, a spur ia seen to descend on which is b El oil ted 
a modern temple called SahndrnsLhun, The site of this 
temple corresponds to “ the stujwi which stood G or 7 li 
(Le. about 1] miles) to the south-east of Yashtmma/* 1 

At 6'288 miles to the yoj&na, the distance Q li equals 
'7933 of a H3ile t and 7 li *9254 of □ miIc T Tills ia a much 
nearer approach to ” about f of n mile Jj than 1| miles, 
which Dr + Stein writes as the value of 6 or 7 li The 
identification of Sahudrasthiin with the site of the *!upa, he 
Baya t "cannot reason nbly be doubted/* 

(3) Tnnn Cfhwuiig then mentions a "solitary hill JJ 
3 or 4 li to the north of the SahudrasthEIn stupa. Here 
the Rssi Yyaea formerly lived in solitude. Tile hill 
is Identified by Dr. Stein with that now called Bkaltiuhu 
The rocky recess on its south face, in which the Risi 
is supposed to have dwelt, is known ns Puiisubda. The 
TShaluEihi hill is north of Sail] Ghat ** about half a mile, 
which corresponds accurately enough to Hiuen Tslung’s 
1 3 or 4 li r from tho wioittii nm on a t runsverso pa as 
of which stood the atiiuu at Sahudrasthum 5 

At 5*288 miles to the yojanft, 3 li are equal to *3966 ol 
a mile, and 4 li to *5288 of a mile. The identification of the 
stupa site, and of the rock dwelling of Yjm t would thus 
seem to be indisputable. 

(4) To the north-east of the solitary hill " 4 or 5 li/ 1 
where dwelt the Kid Yynsa, Yuan Chwang describes 
another ^ small hill also standing alone/* In this wail 
a stone-chamber large enough to seat a thousand persons. 
This cavern Dr. Stein identifies with the Itajpmd cave* 


1 Stffin r Aiprint, pp, 0 h U, h*aj, li 9 p. 1*7. 
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situated qq the north luce of the Candil hill, which 
rises In the Hardin range 1| miles so nth-east from the 
village o£ Elri. The Guild u hill is ,s about erne mile 
north-east from the ** solitary hilU” which terminates 
the Hundla range opposite -So-ifl Ghat, 1 

Foal 1 li are equal to *5288 of a mile* and 5 li to ’661 of 
n mile* at 5'288 miles to the yojanu. The distance from 
the 11 solitary hill ” of Vyasa to the Hujpmd cave being 
about one mile/* 4 or s li an; a good way short of the 
actual length noted by Dr. Stein. Is it possible that the 
wooden way ” spoken of by Hiuen Tricing shortened 
She distance From l he stupa at Sahndrasthan to the cave? 

(5) Dr. Stein gives a full description of his identi¬ 
fication of the Subnatii Hill with the Kukkuiupildugiri, 
or 1 Cock's foot moon fain J of ike pilgrims* liiuen 
Tsiong makes the distance to the hill * £ 10D li or so/ J 
through a great wild forest, 11 to the east of the Mahi 
river. JJ Dr. Stein says, " measuring on the map the 
direct distance From the Sobnath Hill to the bank of 
ttie Mobil uu XudI opposite Rodhgqya we find it to be 
close qn 14 miles. This distance, with tho addition 
of one-fourth required to compensate for the excess 
measurement on ordinary roads from village to village, 
and taking the li at its ordinary value of about j- mile, 
brings us as near as we can expect to the 100 3i of 
the Chinese pilgrim,” 3 

The distance of TOO li at 5-288 miles to the vojana cornea 
to 13‘22 miles, which is "close on 14 miles” for the map 
distance* Xo doubt a little should be allowed for the ext m 
distance required for the words A+ or so” of the pilgrim. 

The map in the Arch, Snrv. Reports a seems to shew 
a defile in the Maher group of htll^ through which a course 
a little north of east is feasible. The map distance to the 
Mahi river by ibis way would be about 13 J miles, 

1 Ht- Ifi: p r 1!£. Btfiil, ii, p. US. 
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(fi] General Cunningtam's Harvey 1 of the new city 
of Rajagrha makes the interior measurement of the 
walls of the inner city 13,000 feet, and the measurement 
outside the ditches 14,2G0 feet. The mean of these is 
13,630 feet. Yuan Chrwang says the interior walls 
were 20 li 1 in circuit. The pilgrim's measurement, at 
5*288 miles to the yojuna, gives 13,980 feet. A yojana 
of tha value of 8*75 miles would require the circuit to 
measure 17,820 feet, and one of 8 miles, 21,120 feet 1 
(7) Behriilc (Bnkralch) is the only district in indict, 
so far as my information goes, in which a krosa of 
the value of that of Yuan Chwang, ‘661 mile, is still 
in use. The Settlement Eejzort of this district of the 
year 1873 a gives the different measures which prevail, 
and states that ** trader the hills [corresponding to the 
tract of country which lay between the cities SrnvoBti 
and Eapilavastu] anuther kos is in use, which does 
not measure more than two-thuds of a mile/ If we 
multiply the § by 8 to get the yojaiia, it is found to 
equal o -1 miles- 


1 _fjn^ &M<ir JVJl.i, p- VG7- Arch, Sitrt* R?p * U - 13. 
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I now proceed to inves Ligate the in ensures of 
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The table allows the Chinese measures of Fa-Iiian, the 
Tojann of Yuan ChffMg, and the old yojima- Ihe (utter, wo 
shall afterwards find, is the yojana of Fa-hian. 

The old yojuua h shown equal to 512*000 finger^ and its 
li as 12,800 fingers. The li of the yojana of common 
reckoning, or Ynun l -hwang'a yej f i n a, appears as ^ of this, 
or of the vnlne of 9*600 fingers. L ' 

Wells Wflliains, in his Dictionary of th- Chiim* Latrjaagt 1 * 
states that the Chinese E fnot J has under different dynasties 
been divided into,, or were of, 8* 9, mid 10 ts k nn (fingers). 
It is at present 16 fingers. 

The length of the foot of Yuan Chwnng and of the cubit 
of Fa-hi an oro deducible from the aceotnits we have of the 
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Anoka pillar at the site of the heavenly ladder, near the 
Tvapithu capital. 

We are told by Fa-hian that oxer the sacred, ladders in 
the SaihhjL4ya country Asuka built a vikanij and that behind 
the vihara the emperor erected a atone pillar <f thirty cubit* 
high." 1 

Ynan €hwang*a doseriptEon differ* slightly. The ladders 
and the vikara seem to have been renewed, or renovated, by 
the “ neighbouring princes” after the time of Fa-hian, and 
befnre Yuan Cbwiutg came to India. The Asoku pillar, 
however, wets still standing, and is stated by the pilgrim to 
have been “about TO feet high." 1 

There can bo no doubt that the country of Eapitha of 
Yuan Chwang is the same as that referred to by Fa-hian 
Tinder the name of Ramkusya, and that Fa-hian and Yuan 
Chwang "both refer to the same pillar. 

From these statements of the pilgrims we learn that 
“ thirty cubits 11 of Fu-hien are “abiMt** equal to 70 feet of 
Tuan Ohwang + 

Tho cubit of Tuan Chwang we have seen was 20 94Q48 
inches. There can be very little hesitation in believing that 
the cubit of Fa-hian was of exactly the same length us that 
of the other pilgrim, or very nearly so. 

As u cubit is the measure of 24 fingers, Fn-hian'a 50 cubits 
for the height of the pillar correspond to 720 finger-breadths. 
Yuan Chwang mokes the height TO feet, that is, each foot 
comprised 10 finger-bread the, and the height of tho pillar 
was u ahout " 700 fingers. The inference from the comparison 
is that Yuan Chwaag's foot-measure was (he one of 10 fingers 
mentioned in Chinese literature, nml that Fa-Man'e cubit 
mu*! have comprised 24 fingers, each haying exactly the 
same value flit tho finger-breadth of Yuan Chwang. 

Fa-hian makes the height of the pillar 628'2144 inches, 
and Yuan Chwang about 590-764 inches. 

Buddha* s religious staff was a * f chung and six or seven 
tenths 11 or * A 16 or 11 feet rr 3 In length. 

1 Beni, It eft- Iffi* pp. i1 ± ili_ 
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It has been noted under the measures of Yuan Chwang 
that a tchang and 10 tch'ih ore the same in value, bo that 
40+24 or 40 + 28 fingers, that is 64 or 68 fingers, are 
thus equal to a chong and six or seven tenths. The total 
is exactly the same as IS or 17 feet, if each loot be 
multiplied by jQur fingers. At the equivalent of 4 fingers 
to the * foot * the staff measured 55'84128 or 59'33136 
English indies. 

At the present time in India the sTtatf-sci, or &a?iasd 3 of the 
mendicant is 34 inches or so long, and the croriarr, or 
kithadii carried by other mendicants, w about 54 inches. 

The sudasa is an iron staff, split irons the point for some 
wav up, and adapted at the lower end for catching hold 
of live charcoal. The two blades of the divided part of 
the shaft arc lacked by slipping down a clasp (cijSpi) 
towards the dg to bo caught. The upper end of the aadasa 
terminates in a ring 3 or 4 inches in diameter, which panel 
through an eye-hole in the eSdttaa of greater diameter than 
the thickness of the ring. The ring is thus freely movable 
In the eye-hole. The ring passes through the middle of 
5 or 6 smaller rings, each about 2 inches across. The 
mendicant bolds the aEdaaa by the middle and jingles the 
rings as he wanders through country whore be may be 
attacked by wild animals* or produces the noise by striking 
the point of the staff on the gTOtmd. 

The khakMttnWi of Buddha was probably of somewhat 
similar design to the sadasfi. It. also made a noise when 
shaken. 1 

Tho crosier is made of iron about ^ of an inch in thickness 
throughout. At its lower end it is frequently bulbous. 
The free end of the crooked part sometimes boa one or 
more rings, after the style of the eudasa. When a mendicant 
holla bo fixes bis crosier in the ground upright iq front 
of himself , but at a abort distance away. 

The staff of Buddha not improbably was nearly of the same 
length as the Indian crosier, or kuhodl, of the twentieth 

1 BenJ + i« p_ 96 r wrte 5! 1 liiiiv unt 5l;lJ i in ^ppartEmilT In ctfualL the 
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century, Tliia is confirmed by T-Tsing/ who, speaking of 
what he himself saw, records that “the metal staff is 
in Sanskrit ‘kbnkkara/ representing the sound (produced 
by the staff, when carried in walking). . . . * The stick 
itself is made of wood* either rough or smooth, its length 
reaching to a man's eyebrows. . * . 

There can be no doubt, 1 think,, that tho chnng mentioned 
by Fn-hian in the measurement of Buddha's religious staff 
is the chang equal to 10 tch s Jk, each of 4 fingers. The 
measurement given of 15 or 17 feet is evidently an error 
for 16 or 17 teh‘ih or ‘palms/ which have become 16 or 
17 chih or "feet. 1 That Fa-liian's foot was of 4 finger* 
only* is contrary to what we know of the old Chinese 
measure of u foot, which was of the value of 8, 9 P or 10 
fingers. 

The chaug just spoken of must be carefully distinguished 
from another chnng men tinned by Fit-hum, He gives the 
height of the Ermi^ka stiipa at Peskuwiir ns equal to 
40 chflng/* 3 Tuan Chwang informs m that this sumo 
stupa was "400 feet** high. 3 An we now know that liiuen 
Tskng'fl foot contained 10 fingers, tho height of the stfjpa 
must have been 4,000 fingers. The equation now stands 
40 chong equal 4,000 fingers, or 1 chnng is equal to 100 
fingers The value of this chang is exactly 2| times the 
value of the other chang of 1U telfih. The equation h 
correct, because a chang, tchnng, or chan of the value of 
100 fingers is mentioned by one writer.* This chang sc-eins 
id ways to have been of 100 ilngers. 

Tho Equation is ol interest in confirming the value of 
the foot of Tuan Ohwnng, which I have already demonstrated 
m being equal to 10 fingers. 

The height of the Kanaka stupa at Peshdwnr, we observe, 
was 40 chang of Fa-hinnj or 400 feet, equal to a total of 
4*000 fingers of Tuan Chwang, or 290 84 English feet. It 


i TdakHi: B«ddhi*t p a ]»l 

3 i T ehnii. iiii p, oili. 

1 BeiL % p. loo. 
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h described by Fa-hian as the highest stupa In India in 
bis time. Its circumference nt the base was, according 
to Yuan Ghwung, If li p that m 1983 of an English mile, 
or about 360 yards, the yojann being taken as 5’288 miles. 

The viMra, situated 71) paces of Fashion to the north 
of the eastern gate of the Jetnvana* south of SruvastT, where 
Buddha held a discussion with the followers of the heretical 
schools* was, Fn-Jiian says* "more than six cluing- (70 feet) 
high" 1 Yuan Ghwang gives the height of this vihira as 
Jl about 60 feet high/ 1 2 

Here, again, a chang is 100 fingers, and a foot 10 fingers. 

The foot of the scale of Fa-hian seems to have been of 
10 fingers, and of exactly the same value as the foot of the 
other pilgrim. 

This appears to be so from the following passages 
describing an As oka pillar, which was situated 3 li of 
Fa ■ hsaii to the south of the ancient city of Patallputra. 
I transcribe the descriptions of Fa-hian (I, II), and of 
Yuan Ghwung (111)+ 

I- 14 To the south of the lower is a stone pillar about 
n shfifttf and a half in girth (18 feet), and three vkmg or so 
in height (3d feet). On the surface of this pillar is an 
inscription to the following effect: 1 King Asdka presented 
the whole of Jambudvlpa to the priests of the four quarters, 
and redeemed it again with money* and this he did three 
times. 1 " 3 

II- 41 To the south of tbo pagoda there is a stone pillar 

fourteen or fifteen feet in circumference, and thirty odd feet 
in height. On it . . . 1 

III. " By the aide of the HImm which contain a the traces 
of Buddha, and not far from it r is a great stone pillar 
about thirty feet high* with a mutilated inscription on it. JJ a 


1 Bed, i, p, ilnL 
: Etd, ia* |i. 10. 

J M p i, p. Ivi L 
1 Odea, p, iSO. 
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[Then follows a description much the flame as in the first 
quotation.] 

Here “ about 30 feet high" of Yuan Cfawang’s description 
are of the value of M thirty odd feet ” or Hff three cluing or 
so” of Fa-hian. Because there are 10 fingers In the foot- 
measure of Yuan Chwuug* there are 300 in 30 feet. We have 
also seen that 3 chang are equal to 300 fingers, each chang 
being 100 fingers. It in (he second quotation the words 
"thirty odd feet" are a Mitral translation of the text used, 
and arc not a tmualaticn of ffluw ehmff , St is evident that 
there arc 10 fingcra in the foot of Fa-hiau. 

The height of the pillar was 21*813 English feet. 

With regard to the value of the m, or fathom, I have very 
little to say. As far os I am aware, there are no parallel 
passages m the texts of the pi] grim a concerning the measure. 

In China n fathom seeing to have been always a measure 
of 6 feet. Its present value is 96 fingers, because there are 
16 fingers in the foot. But as formerly a foot was of 8, 9, 
or 10 fingcra, a fathom must havo been of the value of 48, 
o4 t or 60 fingcra only, at different times. 

The fathom of Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang probably was 
of 60 finger-breadths* because there were 30 fingers in the 
foot-measure of each pilgrim. Its value was 52-3512 English 
inches. 

I havo come to the conclusion that Fa-hian made use of 
the old yojana in stating distances. This is not an easy 
matter to prove, bat I will now attempt to solve the problem. 

To arrive at an estimate of the value of the yqjiimi of 
Fa-hian I shall examine Lte statements of the Chinese 
pilgrims relating to the distance from the city of &i€vaatl 
to the city of Eapikvastu. 

In the Life and Record* of Yuan Chwang the distance to 
Eapikvastu is reckoned from the town in which Easy ape 
Buddha was born, which was situated to the north- west or 
west of SravastT. Fa-hian calls this town Towai, and reckons 
the distance to Eapilavastu city from the city of feravaati 
and not from Towai. 
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In the Hoards the distance of Towai from Sruvastl is 
given sis 11 16 li or so," 1 and in the Ufe as “aLsiy Ii or 
so " * while Fa-hiao makes the distance “50 li 5 * 3 

All these statements differ. The 16 H mav be an error 
for 60 li, but oti die other bund we have seen that a ISuddbist 
Yojnna was divided into 16 li + and it is not improbable that 
\ nan Chwang had origin oily in his notes the statement that 
Towai was distant irom Sruvii&tl city about “16 li, or one 
old yojunu, 1 * and that by an oversight the distance of 16 H 
was not changed into the 6gores representing the distance 
in Ii of the measure of common reckoning. 

If this be the correct meaning nf ** 16 Ii or so, 11 this 
distance actually corresponds to 53 \ li in common reckoning, 
the 16 Ii equalling ono old yojftna. 

I bclieve p therefore, that, the distance of 60 li or so given 
in the Lifr is the correct distance in round numbers. 

Assuming that Fa-Man's 60 li is a record in the old 
measure, this distance would be equal to 66 6 li in common 
reckoning, the measure which was adopted by Yuan Chwang. 

I will now discuss the other distances given by Yuan 
Chwang and bis biographer. 

In the Life 1 we are informed that “From this [that is, 
from Towai] going south-east about 800 li we come to the 
kingdom of Kopil»vasttt,' p 

It is tolerably certain ihaf we have in this Tecord another 
error similar to the one in the Life alteudv pointed out by 
me in thi s paper in con nee Li on with the distances between 
the capitals of Piloshunna and Kapil ha, namely t that instead 
of but yd®m we should read topHnl t because in the .Records 
tile distance from Tuwai to the kingdom of Knpilavastu is 
given us “ 500 li or sod 15 

[ should, therefore, infer that the distances from Towai 
to Kapil avast li city were os follows, in the measure of 
common reckoning, according to Yuan Chwang:— 

1 Ibid, it, n. 13. 

- Rett]: Lijt r p. 01. 

J timi. i, p, sliiiL 
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(1) "From Towni to Sruvasti city 60 Ii or ao. 

(2) From Sravasfi city to the border of the Kapila 

kingdom 500 li or so_ 

{3J From the Kapila border to Knpiliivastu city 240 
ii or so. 

It will be noticed that I accept as correct the observation 
of the I*ije that the distance from Towai to Eupilnvastu 
city was 800 li p after correcting kingdom to tUy r Both 
Mr. Vincent Smith 1 and General Cunningham, 3 in discussing 
the distance between the cities Sravasti and KapilJiY&stii* 
have ignored the 800 li statement. 

Seeing that Towai was GO li from SravastT,, the dietaoco 
between the cities Sriraafi and Kapila vustu, according to 
the lAftj amounts to 806 Ii less 60 li T or 740 Ii, in the 
measure of common reckoning, that is, 18 5 Tojanas. 
Converting this distance into the old measure, 18'5 3 F oJ&nas 
are equal to 13*875 yojiiims. If we deduct 1'875 yujanas 
from this we get 12 yojanas for the distance Fa-hian gives 
between SravastT and Kapikfl, and the balance, 1-875 vqjanas, 
as the equivalent in old reckoning for the distance from 
Napika to Kapila vastu p if the old yojana and the yojauu of 
Fashion are one and the -same measure. 

The distance between the two capitals, 710 li, at 5'388 
miles to the common yojana, was 97 t §38 English miles. 
It is impossible, therefore, that Sabet MuIiet can be Sruvastl, 
as it agrees neither in distance nor hearing from Knpi!nvastu p 
the position of which is known from recent discoYeries. 

As the city of Sriivastl ia here ascertained to have been 
shoaled about 98 miles from Kapilavastu, and as it is known 
to have lain on the Aciravatl (Hupti) river, 3 the hearing 
from Sravastl city to that of Kapilavaslu must have been 
south-east, whereas Suhct Mahet is between 50 and 60 miles 
a little south of west, from the Eapilavastu remains. 

Mr. Vincent Smith has devoted two of his admirable 
articles 1 to the Identification of the position of Sruvastl* 

1 j.^a.s., j* 1 t f im r P , 32s. 

GIntis r p T 414. 

3 OlOtnlwr^ : UitddAa, p. ISS. 

4 Jdv + JSeSj p. 527 ; Jiumari h lflflO, p T i. 
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and has come to the conclusion, iiIboj that the site of Sail at 
Moket and of iSravastl are not identical 3 as General 
Cunningham and other writers have believed. Notwith- 
standing that T think that Mr, Smith has erred cm two 
points,, namely, in taking 500 H aa the distance between 
the cities Sravaet! and Eapila vastu, and in considering 
that 1 country T and 1 capital ’ are convertible terms; and 
although I cannot satisfy my self that the values bn assigns 
to the yojanas adopted by the Chinee pilgrims are near the 
truth, either in this instance or m the identification of other 
Buddhist sites published at different times by him, the result 
h that our independent evidence for the bearing from 
Sruvusti city to Eapila vastu city is the same* and our 
distances am approximately so, too^ he making the distance 
83^ to 90 miles, or in a more recent publication 1 90 to 100 
miles, and I 98 miles. I believe, however, that be has 
correctly located the approximate position of Sravnsti city* 
Tt is incredible that King Frasemijita and bis queen, when 
fugitives from the city of Sravastl, could have taken 7 days 
find 7 nights, and a messenger 3 days, 2 to cover the distance 
iron! Sabot Mabet to K&piiuYastu city. 

* ( Leaving the city of Srsiv&atT and going 12 yojanas to 
the sonth-eaat ± ” 11 Fa-hiuti arrived fit a town called -‘Tapika, 
or Napeikea, where Erakueauda Buddha wm boro. Going 
" north n from Napifca " lesg than one yojana/ F bo arrived 
at the town wbieh was the birthplace of Kanakamuni 
Buddha* from which Kapiiavnatu city lav M less than 
a yojatLu tF eastward. 1 

Yuan Ohwang places the town, of Krukucandu to the atniM 5 
of Kapilavastu oQ li, and the town of Kanakamum 30 li to 
the north-east of the town (Jfapika) of iLnikucanda, Xlis 
bearing for the town of Kanaka muni would take it to the 
south-east of Kapilavastu. 


] 

i 

3 
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The statements of the two traYellers regarding the portion 
of the town of Kaimkamuni from KapilaYaelu are thus 
utterly at variance with each other* 

It Is supposed that there is some confusion 1 in the texts 
of the pilgrims regarding the hearing of Nopika and the 
town of Ennak Bimini from Kapilavaatu. 

It la very improbable that a traveller making the direst 
journey from the city of Sravastl to the capital of Eapilft- 
vaatu r as Fa-hian apparently did, had first to go to a point 
south-east from Eapikvastu before he could reach the city, 
as Yuan Chwang J s statement respecting the position of the 
town of Eanakanitmi requires. This reasoning seems to 
be confirmed by Fa-hum, who describes the bearing from 
Eanakamuni to Eapilavastu to be "eastward,” and it is still 
further strengthened by a comparison of the bearings given 
by each pilgrim s after leaving Xapika, if these are considered 
independently of the towns In connection with which they 
are stated, Fa-hian^ “ eastward ” from Eanskamnni to 
Eapi lavastn agrees with Yuan Chwang T a " north-east M from 
Napiku to Kunakimmiu, and Fa-hian 'b “north ,J from Napika 
to Eanakamuni agrees with Yuan Chwong's “ south " from 
Eapilavastu to Napika. 

Yuan Chwang makes Napika the further of the two towns 
from Enpilavastu. As one town lay in a northerly direction 
from the other, Lt follows that Ennakamuni lay north JJ * 
of Xapika, thus leaving the Inst bearing from Eanakamuni 
11 eastward” according to Fa-hian * and 41 “ north-east** according 
to Yuan Chwang, 

I conclude from the argument that both Napika and 
Eanakamuni lay to the western side of Eapitavustu, and 
had to be passed through before reaching Kupiluvasti!, 
and that Fa-hian^ bearings are correct if we read " north¬ 
east M for eastward ST in his account. 

Yuan Chwang makes the distance from Napiku to the 
city of Kanaka muni dt) li p and that from Ezipilavastu to 

1 ifrflMT. Ifldiff. p. 414, 

a Tbe true bcpjin^ will jifiiballly ^tiqtp i * be north bim) mihib w^v Ut tlio eiist 1 
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Napikfi 50 li. We should, perhaps, understand that 50 11 
la the reckoning from Kanaka in uni to KnpiluYastu. This 
seems to be corroborated by big statement that " to the 
north-cast of the city 40 li is a stupa” 1 where a ploughing 
festival had been held. This statement immediately follows 
references to Eonakam mil's town* and tho distance s 40 li r 
apparently la taken from that city. 

Fa-blue says the ploughing festival took place to tho 
north-east gf Kapilavastu, at a few li from that city* 

Whether the distances of 50 li and 30 li ura correct can 
be considered doubtful for another reason. The sum of 
Yuan ChwuEVs two distances, from Kupilnvastu to Napika 
and from the Latter to Eanukumiinl, is 80 ii p or two yojarcoSi 
a distance which almost coincides with tho words of Fa-hian. 
that the whole journey was than two yojanas. Fa-blanks 
duplication of the words “lass thun a (one) yojana 1J would 
seem to indicate that the distances between the three cities 
w ere nearly equal, and that each was almost a full yojana from 
the other. It is possible, therefore, that Yuan Chwang J s 
#0 li should be the same as the other distance, SO li. In 
this ease the distance from Naplka to Eapilavastu would he 
100 li iu common reckoning. 

Wo are now m a position to compare the statements of 
distance of the two pilgrims stage by stage. 

For this purpose I think it is allowable to take the 
distance from SravastJ to Towal as equal to 60 li, aa it is 
the number midway between the two other possible distances 
which I have given. It is tlie distance recorded in the Life. 

If we deduct 60 li from 800 li for the distance from 
Towai to Smvagti, and SO li for that from Jfapika to 
KapiiavasLu d all of which are given in the Lift and Records 
of Yuan Chwaiig, we get 660 li in common reckoning as 
the distance from Sravasti to Nspikap against Fa - hi all's 
12 yojanas, or 4S0 In Assuming that the li of Fa-hian is 
one-third more valuable than that of Yuan Chwmig, then 
the 480 h, or 12 yqjanus, of Fa-hian, would be equal to 
640 li in common reckoning, or 20 U short of what Yuam 


1 Be A ii ± p. 19. 
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Chwniig makes the distance. The 2D 11 In excess given by 
Yuan Chwaag from Sravaflti to Napika may possibly be 
accounted foT* m we have bocd p by supposing that his 
distance from Xapika to Kanakumum is understated exactly 
this number of li. 

Yuaii Chwang ia generally more careful In his statements 
of direction and distance than Fa-Ilian* It Is therefore 
possible that his reckoning, 50 li and '30 Ii r is correct p 
although his bearing to Kan aka muni from KapLlav&stu is 
wrong. On the assumption that 50 li and 30 li are accurate, 
it Is possible to reconcile the distances from Towai to 
KapikivaSLci given by each pilgrim. I have shown that 
1*875 y□ j anas oM reckoning is the probable distance from 
Nupikft to Kapilavastu according to Fu-hian* The distance 
1 t S 75 yojanas is equal to 75 li, which, when converted into 
common reckoning, is equal to 100 1L If Yuan Cbwang s 
50 li and 30 II be also considered records in the old measure, 
the 80 H would equal 106 + G li in common reckoning, TIhz 
difference of 0'6 li was what we found to bo the excess 
statement (50 li Fa-hian — 66 “6 li common reckoning) 
between the recorded distances of the two pilgrims from 
^rdvustl to Towai ? Fa-hian making the distance 50 It and 
Yuan Chwang 60 IL 

The value of the distances considered is seen at a glance 
in this table : — 


Fa-eiajf. 



Ycax Chwaso. 


Oh! 

Vnjima. 

li 

(o.si.) 3 

u 

u 

Li 

tc.it.). | 

To™ to S'riTHfitl . 


so 

60-0 


CD 

j SViTasli t a \apibi.... 

n 

m 

etU'O 


6S3'4 a 

^H]uk to Euplk^rn ....... 

1 375 

75 

intro 

ao-6-flo 

1 

T<M„ .^..... 

.... 

... 

BOG'S 

... 

soo-o 


1 o.n_ — oW itnjkfthin t ; c.n. = L'oninjo.n nx tuning. 

s w&i u = soo — m — igg-g. 
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It may be objected to my explanation of the distances 
that there is no authority fqr believing that Tuan OhwaJig 
occasionally departed from bis usual custom of stating these 
In the measure of common reckoning. I think, however, that 
there may be. Both he and Fu-hiaii record JO li south-east 
from Ettpilnvagtu as the distance to the site of the * arrow- 
well/ If Fa-hiun’s yqjaua is greater than that of Yuan 
Chwang, a fact which, T beJieve, is universally allowed* and 
each divides the yojana by 40 for the li, luan Chwang must 
here have recorded the distance iu Fa-blank measure aud 
not in that of common reckoning. The distance of 30 li to 
the arrow-well, I submit, tends to confirm tho opinion I have 
set forth ill the table that Yuan Chwang’a distances round 
about Knpilavastu may be stated in the old measure, that 
is, that the 30 li and 50 li arc in old reckoning. 

If this be so. Yuan Chwung has recorded the distance from 
Napikft to Kupilavastu as being 2 tfW yojanas, whereas 
Fu-hian makes the same distance /eta than two old yojunaSj 
that is, about 1-875 old yojanas. According to Fa-hiau, the 
distance between these two towns has been overstated by 
Yuan Chwatig to the extent of 6"G li in common reckoning, 
which. If added to the G33'4 li s the distance from fenlvastT 
to Kapika, makes the record of each pilgrim, for that part 
of the journey, exactly the same. 

lie vie wing the discussion of the figures representing the 
distances given by Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang from Towui 
to the city of KapilavastUp it is pretty certain that — 

£ 

(1) Towai was 60 li in common reckoning from Sravasti 

city. 

(2) Srilvasti city to Napika was bit) li in coiDmon 

reckoning, 

(3) Yuan Chwaug T s numbers 50 li and 30 li* equal to 

2 ynjoiiMp are both approximately correct for the 
distance from Hapika to Eapilavastii city* but arc, 
if correct, records in the old measure, and are 
respectively equal to 06'tS li and 40 li in common 
reckoning. The sum of the two distances, SO li, or 

o 
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106 6 li in common reckon in g r is almost certainly 
overstated to tbo extent of 6'G li in common 
reckoning, in consideration of tbe statement of 
Fa-hinn that the distance was fcra than two 
yojanaa. 

(1) It is more probable that the distance from Yapika to 
Eanakanmni was 50 li in common reckoning, and 
that tho distance from Kan ah am uni to Kupiluyiistti 
was also 50 H of the same measure; and that th* 
difference of 6'G 11 in common reckonings in the 
total distance from Town? to Knpilavuatn,, is to be 
accounted for by Fa~himn making the disluiice that 
number of li further between the cities Towui and 
Sravastl. 


I believe that the 50 li of Fa-hian and the 60 li of 
\ nan Cbwang from Srft vast! to Town i a re the □ pares E whole 
numbers in multiples uf 10, When search has been made 
it will probably be found that the full distance to Towai 
from EkavastT is somewhere about 63 or 64 li in common 
reckoning* Ibis distance Ymd Chwong, on this supposition, 
has recorded as “60 Li or w" Tbrec-fourthH of 63 or 64 li 
would make tho journey in the eld measure 47'25 or 48 li. 
This Fa-hian has recorded as “ 50 1L J * 

After comparing the distances m tbo manner I have done, 
I consider I hove proved that the yojana of Yuan Cbwang 
was f of the value of the yojana adopted by Fa-hlon* or r 
in other words, that Fa-hian employed the old measure 
mentioned hv Yuan Chwansv 

Aa the yojana of each pilgrim was divisible into 40 li, it 
follows tiB a matter of coarse from the yojatia of common 
reckoning having a value | of that of the old yojana, that 
the li of common reckoning was | of the value of the old li 
If Tuan Cbwang bos recorded the distance of some places 
in the old measure an explanation would be difficult. It may 
be that when be travelled in India tho cites of certain p1«™ g 
about KapilavaBtq and elsewhere, which had been famous in 
Buddhist history, were then matters of tradition only, the 
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structures having become obliterated, and that be stated 
their position and bearing from records to which he had 
acce^.s, or from local inquiry. 

I cannot recall any evidence to prove that in FudiiaiFs 
narrative thera ara instances where distances are mentioned 
in the yojana of common reckoning, a It hough it is possible 
that there urn 

The value of the pnw now only remains to be ascertained* 

^Leaving the city [that is, SriivastT] by the south gate, 
and proceeding 1,205 paces on the road t on the west side 
of II is the place where the lord Sudatta built a iriA&raJ * 1 

"To the south of the city [that ia t Sifivastl] 5 w B li 
is the Jetavann, This is where AnMbnpindada (Ki-kn-to) 
(Qtfwnme caflbtf) Sudatto, th e chief minister of Praainajita-riju, 
built for Buddha u fikdra” 2 

Yuan Oh wan g seems to give the measurement from the 
city of 8 divas t7 to the northern boundary-line of the 
Jetavuna, Fa - hian 5 s measurement is to the rihara of 
Sudatta, which he informs us was in the 44 middle" of the 
Jetuvana enclosure. Their measurement a are a therefore, not 
between the same points. 

Yuan Chwang’fl li contained 9,600 finger- breadlhs (see 
Table), so that there are 40*000 fingers in 5 li, and 57,600 
in 6 li of common reckoning. Supposing that Fa-Man and 
Yuan Ch Wang’s distances had represented measurements 
between precisely ihe same points, the numbers 48,000 and 
57,600, divided by 1,300 paces, would give 40 and 48 huger- 
breadths respectively for the length of a pace. 

Bearing in mind that the Old Chinese foot was of 8, 9 P 
or 10 lingers, it would appear probable that at one time 
there was some hied proportion between the length of the 
pace and foot* and that when the foot was of S fingers that 
the pace was of 48 fingers * when of 0 fingers* that the 
pace was of 54 fingerg ; and when of 10 fingers* that the pace 
was of 60 finger*; that is, that the pace was 6 feet of the 
particular scale in nee, 

] Beal, u etmp- p. jIit. 

1 Beat, ii, p- 4- 
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Jervis gives in minute detail a table of Old Chinese lineal 
measures, in which the foot h of 10 fingers and the pace 
actually ia of 60 fingers. 1 

For the reasons advanced it seems likely that wb should 
conclude that the puce of each pilgrim was of the same 
value, and that it contained b'l finger-breadths, because the 
foot-measure of both was of 10 frngera. 

It should j however* he noted that 60 finger-breadths 
divide without a remainder Ifao number of fingers which 
constitute the li and yojuna of common reckoning, but that 
in the case of Lhe old yojanap dividing by 6Q gives 
a remainder* It is, therefore, probable that Yuan Chwang T s 
pace contained 60 linger* and Fa-Linn’s 80 lingers* and that 
the pace* like the li and the yojanu of the earlier pilgrim, 
waft of one-third greater value than the corresponding 
measure of \ uati Ohwang. 

Using BO finger* a* the value of the pace, Fa-Man's 
measurement to I he ** middle " o±' the Jetavnnn* from 1 he 
south gale of the city, was exactly 7'5 li in common 
reckoning. If wo take S'O li* the mean of Yuan Chwang p s 
figures, as the distance to the northern edge of the garden 
from Sruvasti* we can easily calculate approximately the 
area of the Ictavarifi, ltd length was l li in com in on 
reckonmg p n* the Jetuvaua rlAara was in the middle of it. 
Its breadth was twice “fiU or 70 pace*.” Twice 70 paces 
equal 8,400 finger-breadths, or ^ li h The li is '1322 of an 
English mile (the yojuna being vsdtied at 5‘2 S3 miles), 
that is 232-672 yards, of which | is 203*588 yards, the 
breadth of the garden. Four li equal r 52SS of a mile, or 
930,045 Engliih yards. The urea was thus 930 '648 wards 
in lenglh by 3®3’588 yards in width. 

The breadth of ike Jetuvuua h obtained from the position 
of the stmg/mrdma in which the pilgrims were informed that 
Jluddha held tliu discussion with the heretical schools, and 
where they also saw a silling figure” of Euddha. The 
sarighhranm was 70 paces 2 north of the eastern gate of the 
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Jetuvann enclosure* on the western Bide of the road which 
here formed the boundary of the garden. It was also " dO 
or TO Ir paces to the east of the Jetav&na vihira, according to 
the later pilgrim, Aa the Jetavana vihdra stood in the 
centre ("middle”) of the enclosure the breadth of the 
garden was twice 00 or 70 paces- 

If 30 fingers be taken as the vidua of the pace of Fa-hiun, 
the distance to the Jetavanu vihara would have been in 
comm on reckoning 10 11 ? from which* if we deduct 5 k o li for 
the distance from the city to the northern edge of the 
garden, ive would get 4 + 5 li common reckoning for half 
the longitudinal mensurement, The breadth would remain 
} tit tike common 1L It is possible that tJU or 70 paces, for 
half the transverse measurement of the enclosure, is recorded 
in the old scab. If so the breadth ot the Jetavana would 
have been 1,1 common U T 

The Jotavana is stated to have been " a thousand cubits In 
length and breadth/' 1 That would make the square area 
576 millions of finger-breadths, which iu common reckoning 
would approximately be £>1 li long by I-j li broad, or 7 li 
long by 5 li brood. 


] I inly, \k m 22t. 







Art. TIT .—-PvtHtHittarjf JWblfce fif the Tif*r£an 3Ttinti2Ci*ipt& in 
the Stria Colletiton. By L. B. Barnett, 

Amdno the treasures bru light to light by Dr. Stein in hi* 
excavations in Chinesi- Turkestan and lodged by him lust 
summer in the British Museum, not the least Intoresting 
wu* a collection of fragmentary Tibetan manuscripts* These 
were found in the ruins of a Budilhi^t shrine buried in a 
silo beyond the Enderc stream, at the extreme eastern limit 
oi the region explored, under em-uinsUtnccs whiuli have 
already been detailed in Dr. Stein's Report/ 1 

pp. 55-S6. It suffices here to euy that the conditions under 
which the fragments wore discovered were h=ul-1i us to make 
it practically impossible Id date them later tin in the eighth 
century; and the evidence ui a Chinese sgraffito in the some 
building has since proved this conclusion to be right-. Hence 
they came to ns an the earliest known relicfl of Tibetan 
literature. 

By far the greater pari of the collection consists of a series 
of fragments of which it was plain at first sight that they 
belonged to one [urge put hi They are of very various size?, 
in differing degrees of preservation, and they art 1 written in 
an elegant professional ham! hardly to be distingairiiod from 
modern scripts. A hasty inspection sufficed to show that 
they formed part of a treatise on Buddhist philosophy . T did 
not however give to them a closer study for some time, and 
then Professor Bcndall in the course of a casual conversation 
suggested to me the possibility that they might belong to the 
ydlirtamba'Sutra. This conjecture 1 did not at once follow 
up ; hut almost immediately .sftenvurds an investEguthm from 
a different &tartin g-poini proved to me that he™ right in his 
surmise. About the same time Professor de la Vallfr Faufirin, 
who was engaged in preparing an edition ni I Isis very Sutra, 
mack 1 the same discovery from a *twlv ■ ! the hn -imiles. 
published in Th Stein's * s Preliminary Report/* plate xvh 
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Thua we have roc aver 0(1 about onohulf □! what is probably 
the earliest Tibetan version of tins short text, in a manuscript 
’written not Inter than the latter bull ol the eighth century. 
The importance o! this in all respects is great. Hitherto 
the text has been known from two sources only— the 
comparatively modem Tibetan version in the Kunjur T and 
the fragments ol tho original Sanskrit embedded in the 
Bodhiciiryi vatant- tlkn, MUdhyamika VrtLi, 
etc. Onr manuscript, though fragmentary, is older a tkJ 
better than any of these sources, and supplies an in valuable 
criterion of criticism. In the mam iL strongly support th© 
version of the Kanjur, which indeed seems to be Little more 
than a later revision of il p with oecayionul expunsioms and 
substitutions of glosses for curlier stud more ambiguous terms. 
As an instance of the hitter peculiarity I may mention the 
following. The Sanskrit has nexvarminnih ; our 31S. reads 
dban jm tna ttprtild\ the Ehnjui? has! the banal dbm p*t/utj 
ma bf/a*. 

This brings us to another Important consideration. Being 
the oldest known specimens of Tibetan writing, the Stein 
fragments in general, and particularly the carefully written 
manuscript of the EsitLi js rainba- S u tra t are of enormous im¬ 
portance for the knowledge of Tibetan paJmographv and 
orthoepy. Even if we confine ourselves to the Sidistambu, 
we find a wealth of ma ferial For this study. 

The most novel and interesting feature in the spelling of 
the BaBflfaraba is i he presence of a tiual -tf at the end of most 
of the roots which hi the modem language terminate in -r t 
~4f or -vi- The following instances nwiy be quoted : — 


rhyend. 

*breM. 

Word. 

Ji my hid. 

rgyund. 

stmtdr 

h&g}jm m iL 

7 dz\nd^ 


ond. 

*i rfmd* 

raid* 

no rtL 

lend. 

spruld 

yog. 

rlmd r 
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Tn these cases the spelling' ia fairly uniform ; but isolated 
instances occur where these roots are spelt in the modern 
fashion, viz., rktjen, imjyur, rten, hritui, Uot, href. lent, rlmt' 
This proves that the Huai -d wus beginning to be dropped in 
conversation, and wag only preserved by literary tradition. 
On the other hand, no trace of this dental appears in yin t 
Mm, rif, Per, bra!, tjul, ten, than, mhal, hsin t ji f yir, n titan, 

bon, non, Idas, gznn, mfontn, etc. 

Another singular feature is the presence of jf between tit 
and the high vowels! i and e. Thus wc find myt, ttiifiA, hi ye, 
myed, dm gig*, but me i\ij- YaA is always written niter vowels 
where the Kmijur has (in ; and the determinative ptt after 
verbal root? is almost always changed to fta after vowels and 
nasals. Some apparent irregularity is found In aspiration; 
thu?, on the one band nm Pag, on the other bgan mb (tmoa) 
and nam fra (once). 

Occasionally, too, a short linrd -ti is lengthened before 
a short pause to -a. though at the end of sentences the ending 
o id added, as in the modem language. So we find pd t hit, na ; 
and at the cud of a line even miji seems to occur. Tn one 
case, 1 }no, the lengthening appears to he radical. On the 
other hand, words like mk £ a, which in the modem language 
are spelt with three letters (o.p. m + k‘ + vowel) seem to vary 
in spelling; thus we find bka and mk'a spelt triliterally, and 
at the same time mkUt m two cases without a final vowel. 

As regards palaeography, it is worth notice that the 
character corresponding to the Sanskrit initial a has sometimes 
u small hook curling towards the right, which is attached to 
it at the top, on the right hand. Otherwise the script Li 
simply the common modem Dbn-mn, and has none of the 
peculiarities of the Wartu and Lancha. characters which are 
supposed to have been brought from Kashmir and Nepal 
respectively 1 in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

The remainder of the collection may bo briefly dismissed. 
The most important part is a sheet containing two poems 
glorifying the Buddha and the Dharma. The rest consists 


1 $ 0 * IS93, vi.I* hdi, pt. i n p, C. 
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of on important fragments of liturgical works* besides which 
there tire a few votive hiflmptioiis in photographs taken by 
Dr. Stein. 

The historical rigtlificnuce of these discoveries may he 
summed up in n few words. We have found an Indian 
Buddhistic culture, an art of pure Gaudharu type, Indian in 
Gridin, but strongly influenced by Hnlln ni mrL, in various 
stages, brought tn Khotan from the north -western region s of 
India, In its Iasi phase there suddenly appear the unmis- 
takeabfe murks of Tibetan aggression, thus confirming the 
statement* of the Chinese anna Is. Tibet at the end of the 
eighth century fe a growing power, and is now assorting itself 
in the older centres of Buddhist culture But the traces 
of its presence speedily vanish, and the desert sand buries 
settlements and fields for ever. 

What is the secret of this sudden expansion of Tibetan 
power ? Tradition assign* the first introduction of Buddhism 
and it* culture to the second decade of the seventh century, 
in the vigorous reign of King Sroa-btsan-sgarn-po, and 
suggests that the new doctrines made little progress until the 
reign of that rlifer*3 sixth successor, K L ri -HroLL-lrle-htsvm, who 
invited Santiruksita, PacImaAambliavii, and cither Pandits to 
Tibet. It was probably in the reign erf Kri-sruhdde-bUaik, 
if nut Liter, that the larger part of the TSorthem Canon, 
indnding the Bffifitmnba-SuLni, was translated into Tibetan,. 
II this be m r it is singular that a nation which according to 
tradition had been hitherto buried in barbarism should within 
a century and a half hove accepted u new faith, assimilated 
its doctrines in the mod scholastic form of Mahayann, 1 and 
concurrently developed a culture and a political organisation 
which made it u formidable rival to the older homes of 
civilisation on its north-western frontier. Probably tradition 
hm exaggerated the facts; it may he that Buddhism was 
fairly well known in Tibet before the seventh century, and 


i Tin- nru-fc uf Atl^ + who preached m Tabrt iluraar i\w L,to:r half 

the ckvfflith Oeifaiy, SM>V ftpjwari in it* hm light, He Vu merely el reviver 
nl thu ICiMvinfl Ifeut hriJ hwn taught tinre dr four £ tutting earLer. 
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Sroh-btean-sgaiu-pc was only its Constantine. A new pugo 
of history b opening before us. 

[At the request of the Editor I subjoin n note on the 
Sahstomlm-^utrit mentioned in the frsregoiDg article. Daring 
n recent visit of Professor Luuhi de hi Yullec Poussin to 
tSuglandj wo discovered from a joint examination of the 
Tibetan version of the sutrn llmL practical !y the whole 
text could be pieced together from Sanskrit quotations aud 
put in order from the Tibetan. This ht 3 will shortly publish, 
together with, the results of an examination of the several 
Chinesu versions quite recently made by his brother. 
Monsieur Henri de !u Ynllec Poussin. One leaf, which 
I have recognized as coming from the Sahstamba, was 
recently found by me in Nepal, and is now at the Cambridge 
University Library. 

As Professor Poussin's idenlibcatiou resulted from the 
publication of facsimile No. 2 on ph xvi of Dr. Stein's 
u Preliminary Report/* I may hero mention that No, l on the 
same plate must form part of a sutra or short tract on a s till 
more celebrated doctrine of BudtlhiHiu. the l+ noble eight-fold 
way.” The Tibetan original of Feers Bharmacakm-iiitra 
(“Fragments , * * * du Enndjour,” AJLCL* V. 113) will be, 
I take it, analogous* but not identical. 

Similar H entifications will doubtless be made from the 
Sanskrit passages in the Stem Collection. 

The excellent results that have attended the publication of 
these two Tibetan passages makes one regret the more that 
hicarmilca of the extracts from Indian books are not likewise 
circulated amongst ^indent's especially of the Mahay ana. 1 

Cl Bend all] 

Additional Note. 

With reference to the note of Professor Kendall, it should 
be explained that the manuscript material in Indian Brahml 

1 The ^rtiuikril [locuinHita frniH Lin- mHvHbli nufitly uL British Su^um 
cu-uEil nnlj In: arasuiltfl after U jinmiSse mst In in.it? tmr. llieir imuCuhE^ 

J.IUA-h. 1003. S 
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characters luinid by Dr. Stein in Ma excavations on the sites 
ol Dandin-TJiliq and Enderc (sec Preliminary Report/* 
pp. *57 H. P 55 il.) s which are still property ol the Indian 
Government, and ol which Hpecimena have been reproduced 
in plates v nnd xv of the H Frolimmary Report/ 1 have under 
an arrangement previously approved by Government been 
entrusted to Dr* A, F. H Eoernle for detailed examination 
and publication in connection with Dr. Stein's 11 Full Report ” 
now in course of preparation. 


L. D. E. 
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Art, TA —A new 3T8* qftheAkbantdma. By H. Beye&idhij, 

I am indebted to Saiyid f All BLlgriml Shamsul-Llama 
for a perusal of this MS. It was purchased "by him in 
Muidnrabad. 

The MS. is truly remarkable, for it is a brouilkm^ or rough 
draught,, of the first volume of the A kbumnrnji. It originally 
wanted tunny passages which occur in the Bib. Tnd_ and 
Lucknow editions, but most, if not all of them, have beeu 
aupp] led by two or more collators. They seem to have gone 
carefully through the MS* aud compared it with some MS. of 
the finished work, and they have made numerous additions 
and omissions so us to bring it into accord with the hitter. 
Where the addi tions a to of some length they are inserted in 
tho margin, and when they consist of only a word or two 
they are interlined. Some of the additions arc verse, and 
this may remind us of Abid Fti/Ts statement in the Am 
(JLirretl, iii, p, 415) that he inserted verses on the filth 
revision. Perhaps only in two instances, viz., at p. 242, 
corresponding to p, 246 Bib. Inch ed., which is the chapter 
describing Akbaris circumcision, and at p. 646 — Bib + Tnd> 
349, hm a verse originally omitted been inserted in the body 
of the test, m a blank space left for the purpose. All the 
other missing versos are* I think, inserted in tho mar gin 
There arc still many blanks m the MS., but when we 
compare those places with the printed test we find that 
most of them, at any rate, do not represent an omission 
which bus been afterwards supplied in the finished work. 
The words run on in the MS, exactly in the some order as in 
the Bib, Xnd. edition. Most of those blanks are from one to 
two lines in breadth, and perhaps they are only the copyist^ 
way of indicating the beginning of a new paragraph. Or 
they may have been intended to be filled up by rubrics* or 
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have been left lor the insertion of verses, which* however*, 
have never been supplied* either in the MS. under con¬ 
sideration or m the MSS, on which the printed edition* wem 
founded < Must of the h-lanka, then, ore delusive* 

Tin.- really interesting end valuable thing in flu: MS, i* 
not the blanks and the marginal additfons, bul the existence 
in the body of the text of passage* which do not occur in the 
printed editions. Apparently Ahul Fad omitted them when 
he made one ur other ul hia revision*. These passages are 
considerable in number,, and one ur two are of great length 
and impartauee. The collator has scored them out, in order 
to make Iiiti MS- tally with the more Finished recenfiiomi s h\ii 
fortunately he has only drawn lines utyro** them, and has not 
obliterated them. The longest passage s- i scored through is 
the Fathuama or bulletin of Victory t drawn up by Shaikh 
Zulu after Biibar .^ victory ever llimu Sangu, lr 3 :- nlyled 
Firman of ZuhimM-din Mahormnsd Babar Badshhh (ihazi, 
and occupies pp, lOfi-116 of the MS. It is preceded l>v 
a statement—ahu scored out—to the effect that the bulletin 
which was sent to various countries ha> boon reproduced 
verbatim in order that the memory of 1 he great victory may 
be preserved, and that men may be stimulated to return thanks 
to God lor Hie goodness. This bulletin is omitted in the 
Akha mnnm m we have it p hut it occurs in Babar 1 * Memoirs, 
from which it was doubtless taken ]?\ Ahul Fazh I have 
compared part of the copy in the MS. before imp with that in 
IlnuTisly'fl edition i Kaam, of the Turk! Bubunum 

(the bulletin U in Persian), which begins at p. 410, eight lines 
iitiuj foot r and have found that the two snihsianthilly a give,, 
though there are some verbal differences. 

But although this is (he longest omitted parage, h k by 
no menus the most important. Indeed, it is probably of no 
value except as being an early copy of the original. 1 now 
proceed to notice the more interesting or important of the 
&cored-out passage^ 

L Ac p. 10 j eight line* from foot, a passage i* soured out 
which gives the date of Akhay's first order for the writing of 
the Akbarmtniu. vh., 22 Isfrmduriiiuz of the 53rd year. 
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Again, at p. II, line two from top, a passage is scored out 
which givcs Hlc data of Akhur'- .second order* viz +J 26 Aril- 
hihiaht of the 34 th year. X«w it i* a curious circumstance 
lhot though these two important dates arc not found in the 
printed edit ions, or in most of the MSS. which I have 
examined, they occur in the Royal Asiatic Society + s MS. 
Xo. 117, [is I have pointed out in a note at p. 33 of my 
f- nt ]illation of the Ah ba mama. Their occurrence Lu the 
hrQmJbn shown that the date?: are authentic, though Abi.il 
Pa/l r for some reason or others afterwards omitted them. 

The next erased piLssage culling lor attention occurs 
at the bottom of p* 75 and top of p. 7ti_ It occurs there in 
the biographical sketch of Tuimnr, and contains an estimate 
of the ntimber of generations during which the Turks lived 
in Irgunaquii, It is to the effect that, though there is no 
record on the point, the Turks probably lived there lor twenty- 
Hvc generations, l.e. during the times of twmity-fivc rulers. 
The corresponding passage of the Bib. ImL, viz. that giving 
s! ■ sketch ot Taitirnr s life, is pp. 77-78, bat I he scored-mit 
p^hsage does not occur. It ought to come in there ut p. 78, 
six lines from top, and does not. But & very similar passage 
occurs earlier in the Bib. ImL t ?d* T viz, at p. 63 f thirteen 
Jines from the foot. Indeed, it ls the same passage loess 
oue or two dnusec Tt gives the same calculation about the 
probable number o£ generations, or rulers, end k is evident 
tfiat wheat Abul Fuzi revised his draught, he struck out 
tho passage from his notice of Taimur and transferred it 
the account of laiinur\s ancestor, Quyun. In doing so he 
omitted, accidentally pcrhajHf, some words which would have 
nut do the principle of the calculation clear. At p. 63 
L'ib. IntLj he merely says that as there were 28 rulers in the 
-I .turn year-n before lrgunuqun f and there have been 25 in the 
J.tuiir years after it (Lo. up tu Al-lur- time), it is > -tirm :T d 
Llmt thure were 25 rulers during the 2,600 yenra In 
TrgUDnt|iin 1 The reasoning is nut obvious, and I have 
remarked on this in note 2 to my translation, p T 175. But 
ihc original entry os given at p. 7t> p top line of the Bilgraml 
MS., contains a few words which explain the boida of tht 
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calculation* if they do not justify it. The words are, t£ as 
the length of life differs in different cycles” 

d. At p r 161 — 1G0 Bib. Ind. some words expLiiiaU'-ry 
of Jahangir Qulf* fate in Bengal occur, which are wanting 
in the Bib, lad. edition. They have been scored oat. 

4. At pp. 185-186 a long passage has been scored out 
which contains an anecdote about Eairam Kb an’s ancestor 
Mir f Ali Shakr + It tolls how Johan Shah would only give 
the government ol Kurdistan lo a man who could drain 
a large goblet of wine. Mir 'All Shakr felt tempted to 
accept the tusk, but his religions scruples gut the butler of 
hiiu H Lmd he declined. However, his mot her persuaded him 
to drink, and be successfully did so and got his government 
in consequence, This anecdote and also ibe rest of “Al! 
Shakris biography is not in the Bib. Ind, edition* 1 muv hero 
observe that just before this anecdote there occurs (ns also in 
the Bib. Ind. ctL I the extraordinary stateMivnt that Bairam 
Kbati tied to the country {teiMjftti) of 3Tjtrdwur from Sur^t, 
before he rejoined HumayuTu It is written Hurdwur ulm in 
the bmtiillou, but surely it is u mistake for Mariiwar I Mur war). 
The coircspoiifling passage in the Bib. lnd. p and where t he 
story about Mir ‘All fthakr should conic in, is p* 180 t 1. Id 
from tcp. 

■5. At p, lD5 t L lU; a Tory interesting passage bus been 
scored out which describes how Qttjfh Kb sin, the vakil of 8her 
Shah (or Sher Khan as Abril Fad calls him) t wus so disgusted 
with his master^ breach of faith towards Rajah 1 J imin Mai 
that he left his service and turned hermit. The poaaige docs 
nut occur in the Bib. Jnd. ecL, p. I96 r but a footnote there 
says that it occurs in two MSS. It i b certainly one that we 
should not like to lose* and its occurrence in the fmuiy/m 
supports the truth of the story. Why Abul Foj. 1 afterwards 
omitted this interesting trait I cannot imagine. 

6. A passage eleven lines long, describing jm early attempt 
of ITaidar Mlirii on Kashmir, has been stored out, p. 19ft. 
It occurs at p. 170 of the Bib. Lid* edition. Apparently Abul 
Fail bad at first inserted it in his biographical notice of 
Haidar MTira, which, indeed, was the proper place for it* und 
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bad afterwards transferred it to an earlier chapter. Following 
lii^ principle of bringing the MS. into accord with the finished 
form ol the Akbaniama, the collator bu> inserted the passage 
iii the margin of p, 170 of the BilgramJ MS, 

7. The famous letter of Tnhmasp about the entertaining 
of Hiimaynn occurs in the MS. p. 205, and probably agree* 
for the most pari with the Bib. Tnd. But I noticed one 
characteristic omission. Tuhmdsp includes among Hunui- 
yfin 1 * title* that uf hi,B being ** Master of the Diva and 
Peris.” 1 This phrase occnra also in Bayazid Biyat + a copy of 
the letter, and is undoubtedly genuine, for it is required 
to jingle with the preceding clausa; but Abul Fazl probably 
thought the title undignified, and ^o has omitted it. 

■B- At p + 235 a passage about Kfimran making over Akbar 
tu bis cliief wife, Khamuu, and slating that this lady was the 
mother of Shah Rukb p has been omitted. Probably this was 
omitted in the revision lest it should give rise to the idea that 
Earn ran was ihc LiA-t ui' Shah Itukh, His wife IvlnTnam. 
[lIso called Mahtyrimn, married again after K;im ran ^departure 
to Mecca and death there; and it was by Ibrahim MTrza p the 
^on of Sulmman Bbah of Badakhshan^ that she became the 
mother of Shah Tlukh (afterwards a son-in-law of AkbarJ. 
The scored-ont passugo i& not iu the Bib. Ind. 

p. 254_ A long passage scored out; it is not clear why, 
for It occurs in the corresponding place of the Bib. Ind., 
p, 255. The collator has copied it out in the margin of 
P- 250i *o which it does not seem to belong. 

V.K p, 274, top line. Some Arabic words used by 
Mir ‘Arab scored out They are not in the Bib. IntL 
II. pp r 277-280. A long and important letter from 
l i Lundy fin to Haidar AQrzn, describing his victory over 
Knmriu and their subsequent reconciliation* is scored out 
This letter is not m tlie Bib, IiicL (cl. p. 284 ). Page 2&I) 
of the BilgrimJ MS, also gives some verses addressed by 
IXuinSyiln to Buiram. These tire not in the Bib. Ind,, but 
i think they are given by Ferishto, 

1 jk 20a n serins Eintfl from fn^ m pati t Thnniiij* wilb. the prerions 
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12. p* 27<A A passage ohout Beg Ml mb, and which is nut 
in the* Bib. Inri., is scored out. 

13. A ViIliiiTs: of three lines breadth, but nothing omitted. 
The MS, here agrees with the Bib. Ind. 

14. p. 309. A passage about the ncddental death of 
Abdn'l-Wahflb, just, after the death of tlmdal* is scored 
out. The passage is not in the Bib. Ini {of. p T 314), but 
the circumstance is mentioned by another historian i either 
Nimmukhdm or Badaunl), 

15. p. 319. An ode addressed by Kamrim to lltininvuii* 
when he was delivered up by Sultan Adam, is scored through. 
The verse* are not given in the Bib. Tnd,„ and, *u far as 
I know* this interesting passage is to be found only in the 

Bilgrfroi MS. 

19. pp. 327-331, A long and important letter from 
Tlnmayuik to'AbdnVEashJd ol Eudighar h scored out. Tbj* 
letter is no! in the Bib. Tmd. 

17, p, A large blank, but nothing omitted. Of. Bib. 
Ind., p. 33t>. 

18, pp. 352—353. A long and interesting letter from 
Iluin ay a ii to Ahi/l-M'aali is scored out. Till* letter is not in 
the Bib. Ind,, and I do not know where else it is to be found. 
HunijIyGn -calls AbuT-M l uuli his son ( f$rz(md) t and speaks of 
him as descended from Mu‘izzu r d-dm Shah. He speaks ol 
Akbar a4 llie MTizjj The letter is one of advice and 
re monstrance on nccoiint of Abul-MtaSll'g riot eo-openrtmg 
with Akbar and Bin rain Khan. In the brmilhn A bill FazI 
spsokq of inserting it verbatim as a model letter. Perhaps 
Akbar made him strike it out when the Akbanmina was read 
to him. 

19, p + 392. A letter aaid to have been written hy Huiogyiin 
to Akbar alter his accident, and describing his fall, e t c+ 
This letter is not in the Bib, TntL 3 but £&, I believe, to be 
found in the Mirat-ab*Aolm. It wi i> convened to Akbar bv 
Narir Shaikh Culf. It is also stated that when Nazir Shaikh 
Cull wane to Hmnayun to take leave before setting out with 
the letter for the Punjab he asked if there was any verbal 
message, i It is well known to be an Oriental custom to send 
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really important (xnimuiiicutioiis, net in a postscript, hut by 
word of mouth.) IIumayiiTi replied by two Turk! words* 
given in the MS. p. four lines from foot, of which the 
purport is said to be* " Grti and tell what you have seen; 1 ' 
of literally, M Having seen, go/ 1 Whether H tunny Bn was able 
to write or dictate this letter may be doubted, bnt iu all 
probability the letter was really written and sent to Bai rain 
and Akbar jnat after the accident. It is therefore an early 
and important record. The letter and the few explanatory 
words which follow it in the brmUbn may be said to dear up 
.all doubts about the dates of Tliimayiii/s accident find death, 
about which Rlochnmnn and others have made notes. It 
i* clearly stated that the fall occurred on Friday the iltb of 
die mont! {Rabfal-Eiwwul), and Unit Humify fin died mi 
die to]lowing Sunday, the I-ith idem. It will be remembered 
that Abul Fad does not, give the day of the month in the 
AtbiirnTmu (of. Bib, Ind., p. 363). He only says that the 
fall occurred on a Friday. Perhaps the reason why he WOS 
not more definite was because he knew that the date wag 
given in (he original document, viz., the letter ^ent by Nazir 
Sfudkh roll, When he struck out this document he may 
have over look* d the fact that it was the only place which 
gave the date. 


C-onr/imknt. 

To sum up : the MIS. is f ho fur as I know, unique, mid 
shows ns the original condition of iho Akbamamu, It 
contains four important letters which do not occur in the 
printed editions of the Akbarnmnu, und twu + ii not three, of 
which do not seem to occur anywhere else, i.e, t not m 
collections of Persian fetters or in other histories h The four 
letters ore: 

(1 > One to Haidar Mlrza, author of the Tarikh Itoahldi. 

(2) One to # Abdn f r-Raabid, the ruler of Iviish gb ar. 

(3J One to Abu’l-M'a.il L 

(4) One to Akhar, describing II mnit yen's accident. 
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A NIW MS. OF THE AEBIRNAALA. 


The M8. is a folio, about 10 inches by B t and contains 
A6S page* of 21 lines each. The writing ia Notft^idiq, and 
¥erv clear md regular., [ do not know who the collators or 
cop vista were. Baiyid L Ali Rilgruml is inclined to think that 
some of the alterations, e,g. the wises* wore made by A bid 
Fazl himself. This miiy be so. The MS. ie certainly an old 
one, and may belong to Abiil Fu^I'b time. It has the words 
Tawarlkh Thininrl written inside of Ike bounds, a title which 
is nl:-o borne hy the magnificent MS, in the Khnda Bakbsh 
Library at Patna. There m the date Shriwwnl, 1069 \.n. 
(16o9 A.n.) nn a blank loaf at the beginning. The ink mid 
wilting of this- data resemble that ol some o£ the corrections, 
but it may only be the date of ownership- 

The MS. end- with the death of Uuniiiyun. Tt does not 
contain the chapter about his. invention^ 1 II III * 

1 la ibt !«* i-uuiLt u£ tha K?mid hah i>f the ueTratetmili yt*x ¥ B.M. Ms, 
AM. 11.: 17 il.ifl--lUKiiJ. nihly fruit ;i0 Mir- nthif tluit I Sultk scon i- 

Emin tlw Elb. I nil. wi. 'It Unfe J i L-: frrmiHtn u f tbi- mjmjeiiI vajurnb. 

II is mi i-r ih'i !>iinl ui iL® incldt-nt ui lh- HuriuHimw ojEnhimadura ri.iitil: <: 

AkI:■ at Smi h Hum 1 h nt pitch in thf JiLEh. lad. i-L, whirfi i trimj>hia i d i.s 
T1 P i_ F IL-MI £iutfub f -^Lrui-l uT their arlijy.--imd bIbli tttKTibf-fi. th-m 
"hi iii inleave tu r il.- furt after a iv;ir, Liten. Ii also* un p. 114 h r teSls 
i nTfibmal Akb&r, wlirri trnvi-lliiii: hy eurt tram ^unir A^mBdihad* indal 

III n eJjijiniLir ami drill kiiijr |ulciei with 0 hi Bahadur ami iilhi-n., i.iui hid assaulting 
and ilkuIt tilling Shill 1^.- Khan Inhaust! hv refnm! dnj;. 
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Art. Y.— The ^fartr&Rhf Bytimfy at May^dfdriqln in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries a.d. By TL F. Amedeo^. 

Tkk following narrative is derived from q MS- oi the Hilton 
of Mayya fnriqfcn hy Ibn aBAsraq al-Fnriqi, B.M. Or. 5,803* 
of which I hitvi already given some account; sef: *LB,ArSr* 

1902, p. 785. 

The history of the dyimaty opens* at fol, 121(1, with the 
account of Bad Uic Kurd—Abu tAbd Alh ih aU Husain b. 
DustiJi: al-Hilrbukhti 1 —a native of the Rahasma hill* near 
Hlzan, So long us ‘Adud nl-Daulji lived he prudently ktips: 
to the mountain* (Ibn al-Athfr, ix, 25), hut in 374 p after 
hi* death, he wdzed Mayyafariiiin and held it with the rest 
of Dlyir Bakr ugain*r the generals oi Sam_simi al-lhiuk thu 
Buwalhid, and against the sons of KiTsir ul-Daula the 
Mitinflanid. ^ But the latter, with the l)qaiLidj 5 + were too 
strong for him at Mosul, and it was in an attempt signing 
thftt city that he met bje> death m battle near Tar f Abdin, 
in 380 (fol. 122a). Bad had a .sister married to Marwiia b. 
Bakak al-Harl'mkbti, a native of Kiittim, a populous, vilksgr 
between QaPat lsdrd and aBMa'dau, where ho owned a mill. 


H Uni nJ-Athsf writes itiG trims tl?L[iij. mill rn gg et fa * nn iha wathi ■ ri tv ni 
nKttrtliflk injiuntwit, ili.Lt Me. name waa Alrfl 51suj*h mad tbit A Hu *Alkt Adftb 
ill- Flujiiin was Mi biuttwr itoL ut, A btutliur, Alm + J - pawilri^ i]-1f iiatin, 
i^VQUdilHiBd hj IKm Al-Azrnq &= appointed by Bait iit 3"J Govern i:-r i.i '.| •. ,j_ 

laiitjjl] lioL T- Id}. Hi- pr<A*t:ur£ii Hid, iTtrbft kilkril in battle egamst the 
f£ Ualsi nHBank, t-. Bunffnihinl, near Jul. ll'la). Ike ikme H iMuikbtl 

cft'Tir& a^ia on r-iJ, 122$. There was n bunfidl tribe e&lk'd Hi A 3m jig £>ivil 
Lutr- mhj 11 fStC-tH ViLmL-b/' F, B, CbtTESfoY, SL ISS& vdi L 

pL I, r jp. SSamUl (Se. 3tq. 

Edit, uecj Ot Hid’n |fi nffl^Kl H_V JL blllT WTLttHl Sll tHr* DMltt • • I 

yun^im :iUfiuuta b -tt3 a.k. t-i- thu Ghief Hajfb ,iL ^uslbln mptiiii isl' ItliEi In 
cn wiHistajHSiii|> I3*il h tin d bIeu to forward k> tlift eupiial 

^jXII jI JLs %£J! liJjll 

preMtEU-hly tbu iwamr.’-ni dt«nnnitf hw riylitr* twfi. KjLliiliLit^, THe Il-LIlt in vtt nf 

ii liaa-li e» : i.taiai:it in LLt- 31S. 3 r 3l'i .at j..|. HL4^, wMch pimhirb h-1-- Iri.ai 
r -'‘ I" !j I briiHni sl“?abL Itn± at t \m dnte puJitical 11I« waa wrer, 

though .L£ lived nuti] SS4 i_u_ 
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They had four sons* of whom three art- nanied, uz., Aim 
k Ali llI- tl a-i-nn.. Sa J id, and Ah.mii rL iTfie fourth was named 
Knka, see fob* 1376 and 156/1 in Or. 6,310, the earlier 
version of the history, at foL 01 a t written ■' KukA) The 
eldest el them, Aim "Ali. who was present at Bad's death, 
after putting to flight the Hatndnmd force, retired to Jlu^n 
Kay in ; hastened thence with his uncle's widow (a Dai! u mite 
whom he afterwards married) to ilayyafiidqTn, which he 
tjeii!ed + together with the strong places around ; and so 
established himself ct* the ilrst. of the Marwunid dynasty 
in IH \iir Baird 

The course of the dynasty wa^ dsort, even urt’anfog to 
Bnstcm ahmdard ; it lasted just under u century*. Uf its 
five aoverdgas* Abu ' Ali was followed by his brothers Sa'Td 
and Ahmad, whose reign of over fifty Yenr9“402 to 4fi3 

ii- —formed its culminating point, and Wita followed by 
the reigns of his .son and grandson. The latter, after being 
ousted hy Ibn Jahir in 47 regained power for a short 
period in 48b, during the uncertainty in the success ion to 
the Saljvti| throne which followed mi the death of Malik 
ShEh ffol. lolijj and this, on Ibai ut-Azruq** calculation, 
sufficed to complete the hundred years (foL 154d) P 


Ahu * AH til-Hawn h . JTtfrtmii, 380-386 a . h . 

The Amir Abu, 1 Ali begun his reign by successfully 
resisting a i i reek attack ou Akhliit, Mnnffirfird* Arjish, and 
Borkari in 382 a.h. ITs^ authority, which had the support 
of hia brothers, was undisputed, and he had an able governor 
at Mayyafariipn, the Ciminbarlain Mamma- Nevertheless he 
fell himself insecure, for, m he told Maiunui, the people, and 
especially the lighter sort, were wholly in favour of the 
llaiudanidsA The Clothes Market, he said, woa u centre 

1 Vi'vW 'InHUimtita ivffcmM :lU> intn Diyar EafrCu, m hh In h: Xa^ihiu, 
iha 'Om.ir, iincL infer, Tnr *Abt3jn I'll*-!}). 

- The hl*turiim hh.tr trnit ilia ru^ri of Mfflftitirirjn] w.-ttj in p?atrij hcM^vn^Ei t. 
h-sjMxiiJiv tlm Nnmifliiiii] Sill! bMOiuIu. Only DiuLunijt^ udlIiu J Adml n\l 
thiiiitt mnl III* auoct&sory wtw HIml, ildlL iltu wa* tin- uf tlrt-ir hteimjF 

ruLL-HQcrcd Ity ihr inlia bitiLpl* in lljr tiiu-' giunjim. j|Ui Hull (luL ^ 
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of mischief; no one in light enter it muon led, and when one 
ol his relatives did mo il led iu a collision with the people. 
Moreover, if a soldier or Kurd were insolent, he was Lenten 
weB-nigh deud h without leave of Amir or governor* Now 
hit ideal for the governed warn, lie maid, passive obedience^ 1 
Mamma advised the folio wing plan. On the festival of the 
AdJta, when the population hud gone beyond the town limits, 
the Amir hud the gates closed, threw one leading citizen 
from the wllE!, in ordered uthers, and pillaged the place* 
and then, after proclaiming a general banishmcnl, made 
exceptions in favour of those persons whom he chose should 
remain iu the city. This wuls in ?J84 (foL 123J), In 386 
the Amir contracted to marry the daughtt I ol Su'd ul-Daulu, 
the Hamdnnid, paying down a dowry of 26D^0dO dirkfiina. 
The marriage way to lake place at Amid g The bride’s 
escort included a granddaughter of the celebrated Khatib 
^Aitd nl-Rahim b. Nubuta/ and on ranching their vamping- 
ground near ui-Ituhu, the bride heard at night-time 
mysterious and disquieting utterances which her companion 


4 His went fire— 

1 * yy J 

* The phttse b— 

^ ' si L J AJ iy-i * p&J J I JljLjJ \ L^J A > ■ 

Compare Uiibj. mb jJL- P 

a _ Urn XuMto Vdft orJki-. lit tin- iia-miTi Court ni S;iij d-DkiuLu DlflOoUlbfi* 
mineral bj- Itim Mwopu \HH \im\ !i&3 j,u. nn- mmvtnrofti m fob. 11-16- turf || fitt m 
™ ha i& d fcMjrith.il un Ail. ll.3fl m uuiLpproi&*liiJft in biaart. CJn fnl, mis. in 
lac lining of hii iltuili id it"-!, a^-d, 39 pjMn#, it s-tatn! tfutt Eio uImeilh] U* hinv 
«wn SrUit? h. rvI-MaUuiDEiL nod H5.1hj h, tihl'UHnjjs* m LL ] tlnat hu hlfldml 
Own* Irtditionri 1 itliijj tlia tuttor, J Iju ul - A ^r:.e| mJdui Hint tliK iuLdrt I lif-twc-rn 
*™ -Y^’itu'-i lsirth i-n.J tiari thin ratnniffi i*f nl-Hijjj.i nhi- twclfiSi Imiun 
wluh dL^jipeural) laid the cistern wn* 64 jwh Ml the j^iirniitiuli that that «vmt 
apjorrod m 2"5 r but tint same |iul it id M’MeJi wiiisfil miku the intcrvuJ 
iwriAAyn Hue two ermtH 7“t JMra r I ho Elmlliknli. in Hr- liiu *rf Jbn tfnbfitn 

i "■ il0>p r 4aulet Ihn aJ-A/raq’fr Lintnty lor tho dar,- Ids trirth aoiS 

tfeatit, mat •i^nin in his Hf« of Muluimiii^d id-flajjfl iih, H p. fifli) tar thi- 
Hitprn^Livo fiufaffl i>f td* tiirtli and difappeamwe-* T>it ktfw ptu^ip ckm:uhi id 
O r, n , 303, 39LJ h r with ->uniL' curi^cB triiduiuu.- nduliti^ to >'ur Ibu 

NabdiiL. BnrirMna T Gc^cli. Arah. lit., l, K!. TSlo fiimdv wu* of 
imporLatu-e al MiyrAfiagm, und incmbn-iv nt it an- trwnEfintlj ni«utimLvt iti tbc 
sfl boldrrs of 
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made light of, but within two dav& the news came that the 
Amir was dead. His death happened thus Accompanied 
hj Shanriip the eon of Mamma, he had proceeded by Hani 
{where the difficulty in getting ucrosa the river TTuuw canned 
his brother Abu Near Ahmad, to say that if he ever came 
to rule he would build n bridge there) on to Amid. Its 
leading Shaikh, 'Abd a!-Barr p met him outside, and was 
warned by Sharwti, wbo was friend to the next brother Sti'Iil 
and false to the Amir, that the inhabitants must be on 
their guard remembering what bad befallen the people of 
MayyafSriqTn. The Shaikh, in turn, warned his fellow- 
townsmen, who left themselves in his bunds, FTc 
accordingly laid a plan whereby the Amir, on entering the 
town, was to be put off his guard by money being flung 
in his face, and then whoever killed him was to rule in 
Amid, The plan succeeded, the murderer being Abu Tahir 
Yusuf b. Pain mi. Tumult and elaughter followed, and 
the gutM were closed, Sharwa, on approaching the city 
wall for news h was thrown the Amir’s head and corpse, 
and he and Said retired with the troops to MayvSfariqm 
(fob. 1 24r4p 


Mwmfthiti at-Banfa Aha Maiwur 386-401 a.h. 

His first act ™ to confirm Sharwa and his father in 
office. He then married his brother’s intended bride, and 
interred his corpse at Aram r where his father Harwfin 
—now blind — with his wife* took up their abode near the 
tomb. Amid alone did not submit to the new .Amir; Tbn 
Parana wus practically the ruler there, and terms were come 
to under which the Amir was to receive 200,000 dirhams 


1 Tbn SItiuJiiid Uhls Spfchk, in hitch 1 , to be part &f fta miqrdir ni thii 

DaitnuLLUi uiLrtimm ^1 JlflVyifinqiD muter Hamzas fll-Buill* ikiul the. peasem tilkd 
fu be. Abu 'AIL ii-HiUOti b. + ALL iil-Titmlm i r appointed ^i.vuLnur in 3fl9 by 1 A^tnl 
fJ-DjmU. Anil Ini Usu um&rum at Munwhtud fll-Dmiln tbs r<iL 2 i*eqla^ncei of 
Abu * All's eipukiiwi .i tlie mhabituntn of Miiyyitinqia {{ah. 8(te am [ 81A 0 f 
RtxIL March 3*3, as k ^vhich srfie J r R, A,S, P illU^ p p. 7HU. u- 2), 
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yearly with the rights of tho Khutba and Sikkn. 1 Ibn 
Dunum next proceeded to get rid of Abd al-Earn He was 
in the habit of performing his duties as Qadi in the abode 
of Ibu Hnmna, who was bis eon-in-law. The latter now 
got liia assent to a banquet; by this means introduced his 
partisan^ who were recruited from the provision market; 
murdered the Qilcli in Lis daughter 5 ?* presence, and rrjofned 
the company bearing his victim'd head with him* The banquet 
then proceeded to its close- Later Ibn Danina addressed 
the populace. After protesting his single-minded devotion 
to their interest and Ilia natural kindness, he iuld them that 
s Abd al-Barr meditated handing over the town to the Amir 
and becoming his viuier, and that he had forestalled his 
intention by killing him* They might obey him or not, 
as they pleased." The people submitted to him; his rule 
proved beneficent and popular; and by gaming over Shnrwa 
he induced the Amir to appoint him successor to ‘Abd 
a 1-Barr. He now built himself a palace on the Tigris* 
where he hold great state; he exchanged letters and gifts 
with the Caliphs of Baghdad and of Cairo, and with the 
Emperor Basil ; his Court was much resorted to; poets 
praised him, amongst others ul-Tiiinmi, 3 who, whilst at the 
Court of Nasr al - Daula, composed three poems in Ibn 
Damna s bun our. Ttet he had begun life as a porter* and 
a story whs current that one hot day, when renting a load 
of grain in the space between the walls, he reflected that 
they required to be raised, and vowed that if Allah ever 
made him ruler of Amici he would raise them by a cubit. 
Fortune, says Ibn Shaddad, brought about its wonted 
exalting of the humble^ and the vow was now performed 


1 By th+- jirDbah]* uf some wunlfl lo Urn oJ-AtJiTr 'Li, 5|1 il . 

tr. nripiiiu this! tin* Kbuthfl tkDti S^ka wi?sv ibu untv rigl roEaiDfc4 hv Ibn iosir 
H vatAHcjiu. J 

1 Tk- wonJg are— 

’ i) 11 ^ Mukmiud aJ.Tihimi. ddfsj iiu, Be* his life by Hm Klialtikln 
(SI. Kill',, n, SIC) hi M | Bract., G&*h. .Arab. UL. i, K. * “ 

' c JiU Jljjl J Aijlr Jls. jf. 

^ ] a, (□p. cit., GSi), 
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(Mfi* I2fi6—12Ui), But fortune's wheel was nut *tayed- 
In 410, during the reign of Nmr ni-Itaulfl, there came to 
MuyyHEiriqrn one Mintaj, with gifts from Ibu I tannin. Tie, 
in turn, was now a lather-in-law, Martaj having married 
his daughter. Marta j was wealthy : his wealth aroused his 
father-in-taw's envy ttnd his own alarm ; and lie now ofiered 
Amid to the Amir on certain terms to he guaranteed by 
him and by bin vmer t ul-Maghwhi. Retiirumg to Ain id, 
he kid his plans. Four trusty parti anils gained admission 
to Ibn Itannui ptt the pretence of asking for a money grant, 
and murdered him. Trie single Fu crash present roused the 
guards and the people. They accused Martaj of t he deed, 
and he was -mldeuly sprung on and killed by l ho Farris h T 
who fled to Nn§r aUItaidu. Disorder and pillage followed, 
which wen 1 : terminated by the arrival ul Ntisr al-Daiila, who 
gained adiiiisaloii to Atnid only by surrendering the Fa trash 
for execution* This he was perauudod to do by hi* virier, 
who anted whether the town wua not worth buying at the 
price; added to which, he said, the Farriasli 5 * victim, Marta j, 
had been acting ots the Amir's behalf. Ibn Damn a had 
ruled twenty-eight years. 1 

Resuming the story of Mumuhhid at-Dank (foL 136Al, 
we are tuld uf iho markd of honour which readied him from 
Baghdad 3 and from Cairo, and of his public weak- at the 
capital Kharwu run turned to be his chief adviser ; he wa< 
ill lii^rh favour, and was admitted even into the iVniir 
hurlm. Hut he had a favourite, Ibn Fair us, who wm 


1 llLHi Slindjdftil 0-p- ciL t H1 i.j i muutej this stati/iurM, >m\ luhL* llmt, mx-rdiii# 
in Ibn nl-Aftlr, bn- Imd rul«t twnrty-tto^fl list thl=. iiui a^ptax in 
Tmtec^s whors thu only msuf&stt «pf Urn Duma nocui* vol. ti, p. fi2. 

s A rfhiutemponiri Bustiiid hnuduip EU*I ab^ibi* nifnti&Ci MiiyyiJIpiqfri 
utkJct ftps a.h- A<U+ lfl ( 3D^ IOUa). 4 Amtd nlduyS^i being then. engH^ptl 

in TBppRfHin^ thu irbranu: rioting irt the lwrtik wetf, v» AEde ttll^otuJET tied [n- 
MfliTafiriiiln, Aaron* Mmtdmaft him ws* jiranuftfcl E CH] ifamRi, guiEnmteed bv 
the sum burner down tu n tnn]hr ut Haghilifc, acd by it tuU rtnfcWu on him for th.* 
wawrat, deal -iff to MnyriEiriqTm tSul Ufus taiun ifo Aiidu^ 

dcuiih, wlwrenpun 'Amid nl-Jayos^ ku^hmpty mU\ that, aw they Kml i^iiLPd tlteir 
uhject gnitL-- h Lljr- mm mmbl aerro tti rid them uf ^umn otlmr ovUdnar, Of the 
ppm fit liniL'S ifhifti Hifrtta al-Junni, in th? SVEFr’n-1 nE-Znmun, itf rotcfl to tin- ranr 
*1152 (ILM. Of. lour ait* gfan hi thL= iuriifriLt, ma it mi* (itimdy 

find pTfLCi ■ 1 if'rf*. h fltunn that wpufjir bia.«ui±w rdn^Mt- e.tteted bebreeo Uia 
caprltnl anil till'* fronttL"r dtr. 
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billed by tile Auilr t and who, in turn, was* ever warning 
Sharws not to trust his master. FTc even advised bis 
murder. Sharwa pleaded the favours he had received, but 
was told to reflect that life was the first consideration. In 
the end Sharwu was persuaded* Tie tried poison* but it 
failed, so be turned Lo other methods. The stronghold of 
ul-Hattakh was his by grant from the Amir; it bordered 
on meadows, and in springtime, at the season of flowers, 
be was often visited by his muster. They were there 
together in 401> and one day, as the}" were drinking, Ibn 
Fulyus, by anangenient with Sharwn, posted men at the 
gates to prevent any of the Amir's supporters from entering* 
and as those of his relatives and friends who were present 
succumbed in turn to Lutoxication, they wore led off by 
ShuTwu as though to repose, but were, iu fact,, put under 
arrest on a pretended order of the Atmr . At length the 
Amir felt the need of repose, and retired with. a single 
attendant. Now, said Fbu F&lyujy, was the time* Stianvu 
left him to act; he went in with a nuked sword; the Amir 
inkl liim to be gone, and, on his delaying, closed with him 
and shouted to frbarwji for the sword which be had always 
Jit hand. Shunva took it, and struck liim on the shoulder. 
The Aratr exclaim'd : Kh What* ■SlmrwEi. vou arc in Ltam plot 
against mi\ and arc abeUiug I bn Falyus ] voli. will never 
more prosper,” 1 and then died. 

The two murderers rath.: off to ATiiyv'etfilJritj 111 uud gained 
admittance to the town, the watch believing the Amir to be 
with them. Not seeing him they attempted to stop Sharwu, 
but hr managed to reach the palace s seized the treasury, and 
with the aid of the troops made himself obeyed, ills first 
care was to scud horsemen to Is'ird to seize Abu Nasr, the 
surviviiig brother of the deceased Amir , who during aame 
part of bis reign had lived in Mayyuluriqla f but having 
imprudently divulged u dream of the moon entering has 

lDs^* w ijLf U 

L&A*j 

r-lL A, 5. I&Q3. HJ 
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uhumber, or* according to another story, the sun alighting 
tm his hcud, his brother interpreted it to mean that he 
would Ixar rub, and told him never to let him see his face 
lignin. He was given Qal'at IVird with its mill, and the 
brothers never again mot. (Another account was that it 
was the Amir who saw in a dream the hi m enter his chamber, 
and his brother seize it from him, and that he thus became 
odious in his sight.) 

We are told that this year was one of drought and 
scarcity — the jurlb of grain costing ten dinars—and that 
Abu 2TiJ.fir had made a vow that ii he came to rule he would 
make a dole of grain daily in the mu&que. The time was 
now at baud for the fulfilment of the vow. Shiirwa, by 
usifi|f the AmirV seal, bad procured [he subnotion of nil 
the fortress in the district, with the exception or Aram, 
w hich had icing hecu governed by a native of Ispahan, 
al-Khwija AWMJasinu He temporized with Shurwu's 
envoy, and whilst out hunting with him came across 
a hurrying rider, who told him Bhnrwa hud murdered the 
Amir and had sent to seize Abu 3Tasr p whom he was on 
his way to warn, AbulAiusiiii hastened home, gave open 
expression of his grief at the news, and sent off an urgent 
message to Ahu Sm to come to him. The next day saw kb 
arrival, and Simrwa p a cavalry returned ein pty-handed. 
AbiTl-Quidm next summoned Abu Njist's parents from their 
son's grave, and before them and the lending inhabitants 
took an undertaking from him that he would rule justly and 
ho guided by his advice. They then assembled their troops, 
who promised free service until Shnrwa was slain, mei and 
defeated him, and returned with much booty. This Ahu 
Nasr ceded to the troops, whilst Abu’1-Qaturn distributed 
among them the contents of the date granaries. Their 
numbers iocToased and they advanced on Muyyafuriqin* 
Bharwa was persuaded by Tbn Falyus that the only escape 
for them was to surrender the town to the Greeks, and the 
people, suspecting this, called down cartes on them both. 
Their Kt 1 s 5 pidti 11 .fi were increased by Sharwu despatching his 
treasure to Ibn Domna at Amid for safe custody; they 
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ro?€; EhaiWs Georgian soldiery discharged arrows at them* 
whereupon they murdered Urn luilyiis, Sharva look refuge 
iu a fod, and the city Sheikhs guaranteed bis life. But 
they failed to control the people, who pillaged the city and 
ualled in Abu 3f asr, Ho drew near and demanded the 
surrender of Bharwm and on, this being refused cut off 
supplies from the city. After withdrawing to Aram for 
jj time during the extreme cold, he res timed the siege, and 
the people were persuaded to give way and to trust Sharwa 
to the Amir's clemency. On the nest day, in the last month 
of 401, he entered the city. Ills conduct was wise and 
forbearing, and his vizier* AhuU-QiLdm* promptly cleared 
thn city of criminals and recovered ninth of Lbe stolen 
property. Sharwa was strangled and his body crucified on 
the scene of his crime; hie supporters wore expelled from 
the city; and his victim was interred beside his brother at 
Aram (Mb. 12ft-130j. 


al'-jDmk Ahu Naxr Ahmnd 9 401 — 45 ?! a.h. 

Thus opened the longest and most brilliant of the 
^InrwSnid reigns. The palace being in ruins, the Amiris 
hrht care was to erect a new one* for which, by his vizier* a 
advice, he chose a site cel high ground, adjoining one of 
the town forts, which he thus Incorporated in the edifice, 
and so guarded against its being held apart from the city 
and against himself. A cob vent and church of the Virgin 
had formerly stood on the site, and ltd shrines were now 
removed to the MeLkite church. The walh and ceilings of 
the new puhiee were gilt* and water wad brought thereto 
from Has ah*Ain to supply its basins and baths. It waa 
begun and completed in the course of the year 403 a.il 

Just previous to the festival of the Adha F arrived an 
envoy from the Caliph* together with a chamberlain from 
h ultan al - Hauhi, the B n wadud, bearing seven robes of 
honour and a complimentary letter, with a grant to the Amir 
<d the whole of Biyar Balrr a ■*!' s under 

the title of Sosr al-Dmila, and the patent, wns road 
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out before the leading inhabitants. That very eveiutig came 
an envoy from the Faiimide ul-Hakim, bringing likewise 
the grunt of u title, ond next day came an envoy from the 
Emperor Basil, the Sdavonkn. All of them were received 
with great mark* of haimur, and on the day of the festival 
the AinTr not in state with the Baghdad envoys on his right 
and the Futimide and Byzantine envoys on Ills left- The 
patents were again read, complimentary poems recited, am! 
honours conferred on the envoys (fobs, l31a-6). 

The nde of the Amir, with AhuT-Quaim as Ids vmor* 
was exemplary- He lightened the taxes, repaired and settled 
endowment* on the city walls, and. in pursuance of Ins 
viiw to give one jurlh of com daily iu ehiinty, he no ft 
(■107—8 v,H+) gave orders to purchase an estate of the 
approximate yield of 360 jarlbs,. to be settled on this 
charitable object. This was done, and the produce was 
distributed in the mosque down to the time of the author, who 
invokes the curse of Allah, angels, and nun on whomsoever 
should touch or alter the same (fob I32f(}> Sere follows 
(fol. the account of the recovery of Amid and the 

Amir's journey there, when he appointed his eldest son* 
AhuT-Hasnn, to be governor, with one Urn al-Xhuuimar as 
his secretary—a name which, before the historian's time, 
hud been changed to al - Xakbw^r, piesmnublv because il 
su^^oated fermented liquor* He also mused an excellent 
bridge of twenty arches to be built til the spot where he 
met his son on his arrival* 1 The (Jadi of !MuyyufariqTn vus 
appointed to act also at Amid, and his journeys to and fro 
by moonlight on the 14th of each month, uiid the festivities 
on the way, are described (fols- 1334-134a). 

In this year, 415 a.h., occurred the death q£ the vizier, 
Ahu'l - Qasim, to the great grief of the Amfri* His 
successor wai the eminent man of letters Abidl - Qurim 


* The hrklpo £= montiMifld. uelLt in Or* G T 3tO r —tbe< <Hirliur nr-urn nf Tim 

al-Ar*q h H hMury. 

a Tb* 31S* (It* a,S&3 puts his Jamb iq 410 a,u f fhifll line nf fnf. 13lfy, hqt 
till-* moal bi on urrurfur 4lfS a.h. t fur m (]r T S T 3tO, the* bvhiI Ift tiLrtde tv 
tiiijvjwn rm the reCnni u£ the Amir fr&JH hh journey to tilLe pomssiim et Amid* 
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cil - Husain b. ‘All d-fflftgbribL We ure told (foL 134ft) 
that on his nirest in Egypt by the Futimidc al * Hakim 
he wus imprisoned in l he Khlaanat id - BunGd, and 
escaped fwhich no one besides hud ever done) and joined 
Iliy father in IriFq, remaining with him till hi& death. 1 He 
then served the Oquilid Qinvnah until he was arrested 
together with Sukiman b. FaM (in 411 a,h. t Ibn ul-Athir, 
ix, 226). Being set tit liberty T they both started for IXjar 
Bukr. hilt were met on the way by Eudrun, the brother of 
Qirwdshj who reconvnyod them to Mosul, telling Uirwu&h 
I hut they were devourers of his substance; and thev were 
agnin imprisoned, hater they obtained their freedom by 
bribery* and got to .UayyiTfuriqTn. And the- Amir steadily 
refused to give them up to Qirwuflh, He now appointed. 
ahMughrihi to be Inn vizier, with the fullest, powers, and 
he proved himself m wist 1 ., cautions, and efficient as any 
vizier who ever served r&Iiph or Sultan, His clom friend, 
SubupSn h. Fuhd, remained fora tune m a gueal at Court, 
until Qlrwi^h relented, and ho returned to his relative* at 
Mosul 3 The vizier \< described. (fob I35&) as having curried 

1 Thi€t* generationm nl (Sir Maghrib] tnoisiy attained the rank of vizkr. The 
g TBJidf a thrr T AhuN-^ri’L-'iitfl id-^usnin, i a numtioued (M, HCa} os Huric tin.^ Ln 3.5ii 
EiH negotiate h true*btftwen-ii Sail nKIhmla nod tiie bracks “villi whom hs was 
t btn reddm^/ 1 Why be nn« there b enjiluiiud Lit 11 m aE-Ailxm in ths Zubckt 
ul-fl-uJikh (FarL-t, 3^, uiiSafily, Inat in 3i54, when Suit ol-Dunia ran&nnmd 

HiuHi: Moslem prlfKHtW^ fur wham Ilu douH rnrt hnd fsclialigts, li? Njerataryt 
w tL m i£r.mnSJnE]iLT oE the Timer/" went h&tilffti b<r tLu pepMli 
TEir T3/L-.T^& fetlllS, A ElU'J - IJa*ilUl A AJl, Wit9 Sail J|] - U Hub T s| L:i>| vilitf (lO.’, I r. 1 1« 
iJ S*l - rtitimuMi tit hk- ?U6Cra«ifc So*d ui^DouLi ] Lb., -iEw). ]{v next Hemill 

thfl Falinude al-Mik hy.t for bow loo^ u. time is uncertain F for Hus d-Aira^ 
\m tub] ns (IriL 3 HE a) that IB 37“ Ilf way in Command of tzyojjft imt bv SSAnasiVni 
aMlilllLt egoiast liiid. aial Yyn HDV (1346) that tio Kerred at- Kalinra, whoa* 
reign hvyraii nnk eel S86, And Ihifl further statement that, whilst his poet m 
Egypt v,ha fillfl] by hin. Abul-Qi^ lie «jtyu 1 tint Qjrwaah amt tbm, 
Ouriuj: ten tnuncJj.-, itu Esiiwi.itiiij fih«af id-Hoida, is tme P not of him, but ofc hie 
-JJJJ 1 ; see I Em nl-Alhir I 'il, 333-A} n wln> dn l» tlsu Euwnibid yarri&R in 4H j t. H T 
rite aoeouut iu Or. Is eciMHy oonlunng. Again, kitb Ibn aJ-Athlr 

ike. dLj^BIbj ib n uJ^Juuzl iH r y\, <JT. 1,610, 2l6*i), ami Dm KballiFin 
‘■'-h Kl3tr., C iui y Eaj tbui Abn^L-Qisim' r - j'atW was pul to death bv nJTfiatnn, 
Lied m tbb 1 Jr Shine refers us eo Db ^aeris “ Kr^k^ Sg k religion Jta Draira,^ 
\ t’ l-J. Eui the indLLr sa not there menikined ^nisuig thm put to diailb, ami bs 

t flnto tlyd • ib.. p. Ocieee] as in ibe sorrim of al- i, A/.Li uh lato -dj U54 t Le r oiler 
tbt! rampaim ngajjtafc Bail 

: el-AriUr’f* story jbfl. ciiL} is Lhot on their orrest HuT aihiiift pleaded ptunriT 

i n answer to tjbwlitiV dunnrnrl. of motiny, and was tt^refoTS [HJl U> dejUb h titia 
that nI-Maz|j.ritii feiwhalntitly muhd payment and got away, uijiI tu> i^kkih^ 
px-tiy on tne snbjstL. Hu -/iflimjiitu uf Lbc V trier 1 s eiiamctev if unfavuurntob. 
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on the government in the grand fttyle of Egypt or Hilq, 1 
In 423 hi* health failed, whereupon ho do vised a scheme 
for ensuring hi* burial in the Mashhad at ahCrharivyu (the 
tomb of 'Ali, see Yaqut, Lie. 790L In procuring the consent 
of the Nacpb of the shrine, he announced that a purse of 
1,000 dinars would be placed in hi^ coffin us a means of 
identification, and when near hia end he directed this to 
be done, fits death took place in Rojnudiui, 428 a.h." Tie 
had previously announced that a favourite concubine of his 
was going to 3>e conveyed to Ktifa for burial, and. in 
accordance with iiia- injunctions the hearera now hurried 
his coffin on to Kuht by way of Huhil Kayfii and Jastfra 
before the news of his death ranched the snceeasivc linking- 
placed At the shrine of fc Ali his identity was established 
bv the purse. He was interred there; an snH. ript.iori placed 
over him expressed the hope that he might be numbered 
among the happy believers who had found, graiv. 

The Amir Einw remained for a time without a ™ier. He 
was much engaged in public works, such as a hospital 


1 % Ibn SfatfLiid Ui±k cil., 8&&) 111* t'uamt is mtdilixf wiUi :t btstjnfiefc **i Imuta 
fci the Mn*ple* u i MiO'vi.farirfjiii atul Anil, bill thia is pn.ibubly ou Btrur oti hi* 
port, ir?r iSL both tin- Hit. liMMSk, mid Or. Win, rtn) lln- 

twtjjuti i- attrifrutid tn AUSfunkh Aim > r o*r d-Mjman (A^Aad K YAhuI 

jtt-^nlnikfi. ft learned and near imp I inked etate wwrdsry vhia wan emptrwBd i>u 
imiHiutO U* OquMwIq. Em life is gaTGn by Tim Kh i l i fh jli (BL Kti£„ {, 12 $}, 
whaft? Ilia Mtory of Lise KH[DBnt sut-m? in hei coniid frruu this luEiuTy. 

E All t1H“ later histcimns, furaptini’ Iba ^baiJiliil ik*. i:it.), jm.1 iLtn death lei 
4 IS A.U. Sibt lbu id-Jmpi [Or. 4, G1 U t 2!7a) imd Ihn KhjilTi'kan (SL Eil^.,, 
L, 4o I) jrivfc ill* aJkrnLntjvL- i luta, 428, t\\n latter ^iLjing that 41S wits ibm- uscira 
carnet This is awl Lba rii't uf Tbn lar in Ot. S r Sl!> fc 4dA h Lib Mi 

L'ipn^-il t with Iha paint, saying tlmt be bud cUmr is™ nuuiT WoAa w hieh gnre 
4'2b. Jixul a vi ark Hblcb gufa 41 B, whitfh waft an urrur un the scnhr'i pnit r 
iattflmnfib as from the Jwit 4120 to ahauL 41^6 c.r 42$ ft wn? beyond doubt tbint tbf: 
TtrtHT was lei Mi,Liy4tr«ni]in. Thi^ | hi ^ not u ppi.-.Lr in Or. d,SDri. bnt thp 

ditto 42S ia p'peuif-ii ihfrtiii nm ituiii omsi, And it is r^udimnl pmbabln by athifr 
diitf?. A-ri}«dliug to Um ftl-Alhir (LI, -3$) tlv viiicr i'ub rail Ulij t-ltficu uf Nfi^r 
nUItealn lu i Ln r wbirb lln- y.nif rif the death of AbuU-Qonim, whom ho 
Fiicffl.*adiLtL Ac«H#Hfl t4« ibr4 aUJatuI (Taiifr, 1.50Q + , and Djinhaln 

(B.il. Or. flbp 44A) he rrrvd twni tmt-s of nftt':v, for wladl thrKi jesits WAttdj 

puffin*. H i«- p.ueetaE3nr p I hr Jsdtjr, wiw appolohst only In 430 a.h. (Or. 

qiiil altiniagb diEKi wjr-t m interval, Urn offiim cun siaircek bftVa njiioiised 
viaciuiE for hi long a spam* as hr^Lre yeti?. 

J T\w 3chem.ii is retafoJ hy I bn iiL-Altiir (b, 2.'i-5) i vha pn>^h3\- 

deriTwl t5i i- -iorr £rom tbi- ^ MuotminV 1 &! Ibn al-Jauzi, h t r S[bt ihn sl-Jauii 
ri-lataa tbr sitnio in th^Mir'ut aUKomaa (Or, 4,1>10 F uD ttuu iintburit'.-, anti 
iis amUflr tenner and than .tnTes lb* atory af Lbo purne on the antliwriLr nf tbti 
ifc niitory «f MftjTfcfflJiqin. hs 
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(1339) ; a masque (136ft) with an hourglass 1 therein (1306); 
and a palace to lodge himself mid ki.=i relatives, an the bank 
uf tho river Satidnmn, from which it was irrigated by 
a water-wheel In the spring season the Court moved 
thither, spending two nights on the way at halting stations 
l>± which traces remained in the author h s time. The Amir 
further settled endowments on various bridge^ and* in 
pursuance uf the vow made on his way to Amid with hi* 
brother Abu *A3i, he had one constructed over the river 
Hauw (13?d). HLs rule was prosperous and beneficent; 
his Court was resorted to by poets from all quarters 3 who 
Bang his praises^ and served os a safe asylum for those ill 
need of a refuge. One ol these was the Buwaihid al-Malik 
ul^AzTs, son of Jalal nl-Dnnla, who on his father s death 
in 435 (Tbn al-Athtr* ix, 353) settled at Qnl'at Is L ird, and 
died then:. From him the Amir acquired two objecte, each 
of great though diverse value—the red mhy called the 
Jabal Yilqut, weighing seven mitbqal*, which became known 
os the Alarwanid gem (and which p according to the Mir'at 
ai-iSumuTij Paris, 150b, T8ft t he gave later to Tumbril Beg 
the Saijuq'i ; and a copy of the Qur^an in the handwriting 
of *A1L For those the Bnwaihid received the sum of 10,000 
dinars (fuL 149ft), and he told the Aiutr that he had brought 
him both this world and the world to come (foL 1365), 
Another eminent refugee was the infant grandson of the 
Caliph al-Qii 5 im T who succeeded him in 407 with the title 
of ubMuqtadi. lie was conveyed by his mother to Amid 
on the revolt of til-Busaslri at Baghdad in 450, The 
fugitives were met by the Amir m person, who lodged them 
in the palace at Amid with an ample allowance for their 
maintenance, The Qitdi, Ibn ul JkghI, begged to he allowed 

1 j f the IV^uiun ^l£u + Boc Dozjj iFiiipp, r 

The MS, njsSiitiuiia ul-Ttliiiiiii (npjwv T p. 12", El. 3}, A l«u T 3-b r :il-TarIt, 
llm a| -Sniliwi, and 1 ha hJ -tjhu^Iri (tbfl tmrlier virrEian, A fi£, lm a Ibn ai-Mmiri 1 . 
Ibii flL-Athir ll, 32) ratfatiuu* bK* Ahtl 'Abd Ailnli nl-Xiziiriinj + through 
wham the Bhafi.-ite doctrine was n-preisd through utlt Diyir Tijkr, (MtlliJLrisJfuid b_ 
ft&ynn b, Muhammiid, lLUmI 455 wo pjmhabi, Ta’rlHi ftt-Mwim 

Or, m, m.) 
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to defray the charge; the Amir said that a descendant of 
the Caliph i-ould only hi- at hi? Court his own gncet, hut 
eventually he yielded to the (-ludi’a request (foL 13*%). On 
ilu? * ’;i1 1 pie* restoration to Baghdad by Tughril Beg they 
returned there with gifts of the value of 200,000 dinars. 
This redounded greatly to the credit of the Amir (fol. 130/;* 
ef. Thn ul-Athlr. s, 0—7). 

The popularity and influence of the Qadi, Thn nHlaghl T 
at Amid,, elided by awakening the distrust of Ilm Julifr, 
who had now succeeded al-Magbrihi as vizier. Tie reminded 
the Amir of the career of Ibn D anina , and by his advice 
a son of Ibn Baghl was appointed in 440 to the post of Qadi 
of Mayyafariqln, m hostage there for his father. Two 
years later Ibn Ba^hl was arrested and died in prison 

(foL 143 a), 

But mischief to the Marwanid line was to romu* not from 
the Uadi, hut from the vizier, Fakkr aKD&nla Ibu Jahlr 
(nee his life by Ibu Eiiallikan, SI, Eng., iii, 260} + Born of 
a good fam i ly in Mosul, he was allied to a leading man 
there named Ibn ALfb H Aqarib. Itivalry IxHwoeii the Two 
developed into hostility* and Qjrwaflh, under a threat from 
Ibn JahTris rival and family of quitting the place, transferred 
Ibn Jahlr to an official post at Ifalnb, of which lie had 
lately become master. Enemies procured lily dismiFsal, 
whereupon he sought the pemiiBEion of Nosr al-Douln to 
come to his territory as a private individual. This wjis 
refused on the ground that had he been a man of integrity 
he would not have quitted Mosul. But the want of a vizier 
at MayynSriqln was making itself felt (M. 137i). The 
Christians gained in wtrengthj and a military 'Arid, having 
broken a man's head at chow, took refuge with a cousin 
of the Amir, who refused to give him up. In his anger 
the Amir went in person to enforce obedience, and was 
received with a taunt of having gone forth against a cousin 
m if to attack Kharshnna^ or some such Greek stronghold. 
This led the Amir to summon Thn Jahtr; he was received 


1 ft'essr ililhtirp (TftqM, a, 423). 
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'with great honour, and appointed vizier 1 'with the fullest 
powers 1 and with the title of Eafi ul-Xtanla, in 430 a.h. 3 

I bice only was the Amir's territory attacked by a hostile 
force, namely, by two Saljuq officers, seat by Tugbril Beg 
with H 1.000 horse to invade Diyar Bukr T which he granted 
them us a fief. (The date given for this in both the MSS., 
■134 A .Hr, must he an error for some inter date.) On 
their approach the city gates were dosed; a large sum was 
offered to induce them to withdraw, but Iran refused. tJne 
night, however, in a drunken quarrel, they stabbed each 
other dead* and the Amir sallied out with his troops 
pillaged their camp, and took many prisoners (fuL I39a)_* 

About tills time also occuored a miscarriage of justice 
(IdL 1305), The Amir being at enmity with Qirwnab— 
possibly in 440 (Ibn al-Athlr, ix T 370) — the Qadi at 
MayynSriqln, Ahu'l-MuraJJa Abu Bakr t haring occasion 
for n certain lawbook, told hi^ secretary to write to 
a friend at Mosul to procure him a copy, and the 
secretary entrusted the letter to n man who was going 
to Mosul fwith ten dinars for the copy, Or, 6 r 310 r 
The commission was overheard by a soldier and rejKjrted 
to the Amir, The Qadi denied on oath that he hud written, 
whilst the secretary admitted the letter, and stated its object* 


1 'Hie wunk ttra [Dr. 5 ^ 03 , 133 a> enm^ted by Or. 401 ) 

JU-i« 


jUI Sj 


Tlir-se termi imply jl viner * at dfEe^mlann p m dintbiict than Die muTn ftigfrfciftl 
Tirifir ‘ i>l See " L AL- A Liam uJ-SHhftaivjftt " Uv utdj H tnitirl. 

Gsteiitt^ 1001 r i, 197- 

: Ihn Jil-Alhir ii + V21 j matm this happei later, Hr- njtya (JlnC tbll Juhir wu- 
iu the s4em s ]£?c- of B ttronidtiEt: 4*t Qirwiiak r and thnt uftfT il»o latter"* de]n;*itioa 
[ l.ij. in 142) hi* brothur Itumkn iTLiplojokJ. kirn as U ^ ihn 0 wb, ^ btiO ht± 

hU4xtEFEii]]| duained pnttikntc ciwr 0|c MiimniuSd finny ; tt*t lu: fed 
til avail! arrest, nud entered the oerriee of the MinliL-dil ruler uf IJfilrtb; Unit ftuw 
Ulflto lie went lo MaLitiTTa^ and Died nntcr«i Du- Amfr N * hctIk. I Em *l- L AdilO 
{u|h. cri. T 734; *Aya Dint In- cuma to Habib as vizier in ^ 45, nuA ih»t m US he 
ami uttairtl the Aielt'eseetim. Dhahiihi, in tbn IVri^b ui-idam, Ur. 50 + 
XSStf, ^icite Hie L'vcnt in -I40 T 4i tuivanL? tb« cIlh^ af the AmUr*# jrijfia,” vn the 
uuthnnly nt * quuIndLn hv Ibn aJ ■Nnjjlr trcun tbfl Hi^^irv uf ^ULhJimrtiad li- 
"Abd ni-MaliV nJ^nanmi&iLiii, who dnii in 521 a Le. ilurfy~dg?bt niter 

Ibn Jaklr. 

a _Hiht Um al-J^uri my= IEf AtdIi [Faris, l,oM, Tf?4: that ke vraf. in tlie 
bnbst tyl tUuditj^r gfl UlihLiIf- littuAi bvinun-uT imnntfEits. uhn Ibn nl-Adiir, 
tl, 411 Bttd 4S3 r 
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But the Qadi's denial caused doubt; he was imprisoned lei 
h fort p and the door oi hh cell plastered up, l lJjt so 
that be died [fol. 139S} + * 

The improvements to the town continued. Walls were 
repaired, baths built, and a surplus fnim charitable endow* 
ment> was applied in bringing water from Ra r s al-^Ain 
through the walls into the city. One conduit was made 
by a wealthy dtiaeu,, a broker, at his own cost, by which 
WEitr-T from a number of springs was collected and branghi 
through the centre of the Hty. And ihough the pipe purged 
bv 1lbs door, be refused to divert u single drop for his own 
use, L niil then the city had depended on well*, the first 
pipe having been laid by Sail aUhiuln to supply the palace 
(fol. 140m). 

A fine and the soli lit ry one unde r tho Amir s 

nde, was inflicted, sad to rehito, on this: beneficent broker, 
lie was intimate with the ruler of the neighbouring tribe 

SunSstmn 1 (on whose confines the Ainrr had omnstmoted 
a fort to keep them in cheek ) 1 and an enemy ui his suggested 
to the Amir that ho might betray the city to them. His 
house was searched and weapons discovered ± whereupon he 
UlI.^ hned 4-00,Q(ki datura; WO S UUO diMns, besides property 
in kind, remained for his heirs; still the Ainir was deceived 
into acting as he did (M. 140&). 

Trade flourished and wealth increased under the Amir s 
rule* A broker who had Iwught up on entire omnYUi load 


* Tbf tribi< ffttackiid hy SflLli nI-Flttuk tin- HamiUnid m 3S!H a.JL. 
i;J,E.A.3r, llH.'L!, p. TJl* Amu- Aha ‘AH ™ nmni^ to r, djaimiil^r l>£ 

tbjLl rul " r WS">p *1 » Probably tto 
nf tin- AimHnmn bflUBit of Arfilmim; u» Colket iflOrt. Atan&iims bf 
l £? ’ 1B74 f toL E. p. 24S. Ibn nUAthlr (il . ***( 

“ rcLtm " ^ at.DiLnk ]l:m1 U> dlffik the tribal ath&B 4 

Ibr pilpmi hum IdLarEiTjjla, Bap tttt* Ajum-ntiitia who lira] in |fa* 
M^bbi.ur1uni ui Audi*, , in J th*l ttrr heM tha* ataartaUEa mukr tmh 
uuta rtSd A u. t utter whEeb ibaj M gntiuiUj to th* Mmleeu, Ttifl tribe *JL 
cvulcutly n-j-oitM u* dmig^oa |a. 4 ; M / ( p m h ^ 

jJ-RiEhaki, tbe Salji^ pjvErrji.r ttfi MimiifRriqTit, oOD-Al^ A u w j Lrt0 v k 
W * ^ U fillip H, lint of flu UiW dmulv He 

t - -»I -«** «*. . *. „ 
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of miv hide-,, resold them shat Bamo day at a profit ai 500 
dinars of ( Bamanos/ Le. of Byzantine Issue. The Amir* 
tearing of this, sent for the man, who attended bringing 
the money, admitted his profit, and tendered it to the 
Amir* who refused it P protesting that ]\i* .solo motive was 
to uncertain the foot of such u profit having been made in 
hi* territory, A contest of scif-donia] followed, which ended 
in the broker applying the sum in purchasing an endowment 
for the garrisons of certain fortresses (foL 14i'5). 1 

IT.,; ;VjrjIr + s long reign was nearing its close; the historian 
compares it to u continual festival. Hi* wives were four 
in number, viz. , a daughter of Fad I Hu h. Jlanuehihr, the 
ruler of Arran and U ppor Armenia, 1 and the mother of hi* 
son Said j a daughter of Qinvash of Mosul ■ a daughter of 
^ankharlb. ruler of the Sim^iLcu tribe, the widow of hi- 
brother b AXi ■ and a fourth, a slave girl from Egypt, whose 
owner refusing; to sell her on l he ground that he had n son 
by hot 1 he had perforce to marry* Jlut to his first-mentioned 
wife lliis course seemed neither necessary nor tolerable, and 
alio departed on a visit to her father, leaving her son £3a £ id 
with tho Amir, ami never returned* The Amir's hurlm 
numbered 3dO a and he was always prepared to add an 


1 lb q ShndLhiiJ ^np. cri., $ohl make* tbn Wktr hhi ed the rktitn of th« mijiiMi 
|]iic. Iha aJ-Ajraq'i immiLiiN 4 lws mrt eunJinal tliia ; bat, li Lnie r tb TuaVs 
fviili'nt expefltfltHm <i £ bcuuj deprived ai Ills pam mny hare tost) biiisad fflther ijQ 
fEmily exptxififl&L' Ihuli era gnaofcl usd^b. 

1 TtiW FiiiCmi is mi/ntiiiEKHl aa Amir of Joinab (GiEBdsui) under tba Eflgmtiii 
tr ntri; ij F iv lii i rftfgirfri SSU-1D2D a_d, (Brpwrtt, + ‘ Hii^in do k Obip, ** a . 
wbfl -iriv^r a poili^Ti'i.- he tbe family taken frnm Freeh n, ib., p. 341}. In 4Lki Jt.is. 
HHtinijbibr, broth et oi Fadluia ul ■ Unwind L, was mb-r of Ami (lbIk al-Arigr, x, 
34Ts), umd a later Fadlun is cnimect(4 with ibo gra ml Miter of StilfuUil. Op 
s'i>L lSlfi, IE rtfumsce Vj the rav.ilt Elf the pri^HtH lit Aam in A.U., witL-li 
Fi$lun ™ Eubrifkrt&J M AthIt thr hi* brother Sbuddod—EH ereal mentiimul 
lihu by Ehq ai-Alhir K Jn\ L33—We aro Wld lb ill the Lifter wsmt Us Syria nml 
Joined :SiiLniijn"fi niiiiki, A^ad tri-Hill SfaJlkSh, whew* lather, Sbidbi, bad Bl^e 
a ri't aiiiFT of Fii^L&a T » tunUy, which bin! lirti£ E&tttbhsiL&I in tho district 
UEdi.tr ihz-' nsywr hi Bitit Ihu abi’l-A^awir b, M;mikbilir as owbeti i t Arrin, 
JftESab^ ami tl^ uei^lilHMirb immL LnU'r f BtuffiM li>nk HErria! under thfl iSrbaqid 
Najm nJ-lltE H fVlsiiii of Maridin, wtio grimtad him tho oiiAtlE nilieb H Viir 
al-Daulu hcuE Emill on thii SanA^nnn frnnticE, flm aJ-A*m|i imya that wtu.il mi 
\u& wnj ta TLSu In a4B Be met him at MnyyiLfiriijlq AElcI nt Ann . 
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inmate regardlere. nf prii-r, Wf nrc- given Tory prorise 
details its to his distribution nf time between hi* duties 
and liis pleasures ffols. 140A—14 le); and after his death 
a courtier tunnoroualjr remarked that lie had reigned, not 
33* but 106 years : l^U l*JU Ji - Other 

ruler^ says Ibn ul-Azraq, may have possessed greater 
dominions and wealth: nunu surpassed him in prosperity 
and enjoyment* And he instanreB his good fortune in 
having been served by two viriers of the first rank—al- 
Mughribi and Ibn Juklr. hki bright a picture m the present 
suggested a dark vision of the future* and sueh a vision 
was duly disclosed by an Indian astrologer, who predicted to 
the Amir that biter his sovereignty would puss to one who 
had been high in libs favour, who Ln turn would soon be 
deprived of it. The Amir said this must refer to his vizier, 
Ibn JahTiv and, address Lug hinn he emmemded his issue to 
Ids care, The historian adds that Ibn Juhlr te«ld Lis grand- 
father, when KOzir ui" Husu Khyfn, thut from that tine 
forth until the event happened he nursed the project of 
acquiring Diyar Bukr (foL I41i)A 

In 453 the Aiulr died, and was buried at MuyySfiriqTn 
(foL ] The biographies of him given by Ibn KhaLLikun 

(SL Eng,, i, 157) r by Sibt ibn al-Juuii (Paste, 1506* 786)* 
und by pimhuhi (Or, 50, 44/+) utc largely derived from this 
Insron’, with some additions from other sources, Ibn al- 
AthTr's brief narrative of his aeuessiou fix, 52) and of his 
death (x, I t) are not apparently so derived, and his history 
contains matter not to be found herein relating to events 
outside Mayyafariqm. Such are the Amiris dealings with 
al-Euha and its owner, Ttair sil-Numairi (ix, 244, 281-2 bis. 


1 The kiEtorion KH-unis a pfeseMimeul un the port rjf a snrf*r uL gaii a1-Dm1i 
wliti, mmwvpag tile Maidift witli h)mp JO^DOfl iLurKeriH-u thtiTHm from map of iho 
dtj tnwra, cidflimial that it might wdl luippen that tliu niort ef Ham dill « until 

ps uwuv: 

0 i' i*is- Jl ^Jlr +yLi 

And within silty ur serenity there wit* Hut n m of the hice rFuitiiuiiitf 

ff^I. lltiAi. A prudietUu misfortuise to etmiu Tua *d* r, nuufe in the Vniir"^ 
SUCttEEUfT, skt iN/ru, p, HA, a. 
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and 305); his quarrels with tlio Oquilida of Mosul (ib,* 249, 
257, 280, and 375)* one, lute in his reign, occasioned by the 
murder of hi> son Snlammn 1 at Jcmra {ib. 7 416): TiLa quarrels 
with the Greeks and the Snnnsuna trilie (ib., -301—2 and 3DU); 
and his successful appeal to Tughril Beg in -t il to allow the 
ransom of Lipurit,* the king of the Abkhaz. who Lud been 
captured the ycair before by TughriPe brother Ibrahim 
and who was thereupon generously set at liberty 
without u ransom (ib. t 372; 300). 

Ibu al-Athir relates too that he sent cooks to Egypt to 
leant their art, and that lie Forbad catching the birds which 
came down from the lulls hi winter, providing them with 
grain from the granaries, Dhnhahi too + in bis notice of 
Ibn Julilr in the Tu'rikh ai-IsKLui (Or. 00, I0HA), gives ml 
interesting anecdote of tho Amir on the authority of ul- 
Hnmaidi (Brock-> Gesch* Arab, UL, i, 338), who derived it 
from the histurinn Gkars ul-Ncmu Muhmmnad {the sou of 
iriliil al-^abi), who, in turn, was told it by Ibn Johlr. The 
Anur offered u Kurdish freedman of his a roust partridge, 
at wliieh the man hiuglied, and, when the Amir insisted 
on knowing the cause, m\i that it had reminded him of 
a merchant whom in his youth he Lad robbed, and* in spite 
of his entreaties, had killed. The victim* seeing he was 
doomed, appealed to two partridges to testify to his unjust 
fate. And the partridge hud reminded him of this foolish 
appeal. At this the Amir wns convulsed with laughter, and 
told him that the partridge laid indeed borne witness, and 
moreover before one who would bring him to account. And 
he had him put to death forthwith. Ibn Juhlr added that, 
strangely enough, the same story, word for word, was to be 
found in the Eitib aHfiahwIn of al-TanOkhl. 1 The scribe 

1 I i .iji tnnd no met! tai m of Itii-* in tliu MSS. 

5 In lUa ttJ-Alblr (ix, STU' onme ift written la/jLi: i and in uat MS. 

Ad aL^niml .rf tliin Saljuq ittVwiiflll uf Amania tuuler Ibrihlm in 104S X^D. will 
hefjHmd ld “HLauEfti dc In GcoF^ne," toL i E udd. pj*. 2i22“22&T 

1 Died HB-t a,iu {Brock., Mb* Amb. Lit., i, L55, Jmd Ibn KhnllLkjtft, 
SL Eit£ ri ii + 3-G1 1 , TLtre h n MS, •>! ltd* work in Pari-, N T i.-. o.lS'i, bui I wi* 
xiaalsb to JinJ this ufcwi^ tiusetm. 
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adds a note that lie hnd read in u work called the Kitub 
sl-lniticii weiUJIu iinqgft u stun' of a philowplifir who was 
waylaid and murdered "by thieves on hi* way to au assemblage 
of the learned, and who had adjured Homo birds—but whether 
partridges or nut ho could not nay for certain—to acquaint 
the nswmbliigo of his fate. The thieves attended the 
gathering, and whilst there saw the birds, whereupon one 
said to the other: “ Do you think those arc the birds come 
to announce the murder P ” Be wits overheard; they were 
brought before the king, confessed, and were executed 
Thiu story is evidently the Greek tale contained in the 
Anthology and popularized by Schiller’s lay 41 Die Eraniehe 
des Ibykua." 1 


-Vtfdp at-Din Abt'J.Qd&im N'asr, 1—4T‘2 ,\,h. 

His ability caused h i m to be designated as successor by 
his father in preference to his older brother .Sa'id, and he 
waa D0W peaceably acknowledged os Amir by his kindred 
and subjects. But fija‘Td soon gave trouble, lie sought the 
protection of the Sultan, TugJjril Beg, who in 45-5 sent to 
liis aid a body of troops who encamped outaide MuvyafuriqTn. 
But Dm .Tahir told Sa'Jd plainly that he was not the man 
to overthrow a sovereign, and he was induced to accept 
u territorial grant, whilst the troops retired on receiving 
50,(WO dinars (foL 14Sc). Still, Su'id was not satisfied, and 
the • izics advised Ills being given Ainid us a rcsideiu*e,^ On 
his way there he visited his brother at Mayynfariqm, and as 
they were sleeping in the private apartments'iiu'Td m* roused 
by a slave of his who suggested he should kill the Amir and 
usurp his place. But M asked indignantly whether his 
brother, the eon of a slave girl, should keep faftit, whilst ho, 


1 Tkc EtOT7 ut t ttllll by ^IJua in Iuj I. Vtuimn 1 rFnfnrv -* _V ■, 

to hue fa., emw,; Sse jW’ 

jsl w - utriSiXs: yaws 

*USSiSTLS,t«a, 1 hff5SJS l - m *•“■ i«. K 


is the mm Mm eleventh centuries a.d. L 4d 


descended from FadHht, should play the traitor, and tbo 
brothers parted in amity. Soon, however, the Ain Tr regretted 
Amid, and having precured au attractive slnvn girl as a gift 
to Iii* brother, be tempted her, by a promise of marriage, to 
(rive Sflid ? when they were alone together, a handkerchief. 1 
She did this, and within three days he w*as dead. The Amir 
at once f-eized Amid, married .himself Said’s murderer, and 
married his widow to his own son and successor. Mansilr 
i.'fuls. 14 Qfi-h). 2 The Amir was now to lose the services of 
Ibn Jnhir. iu 455 the Caliph aI-Qa J im applied to have h im 
a-i hia vizier, and he was sent oil by his master with great 
marks of honour to take up the post; 3 and the historian 
mentions the elation of the people at the thought of the 
eminence attained by their two viziers al-Maghribi and Tbn 
■Tahir. Ills successor was Abul-Fadl Ibrahim k ’Abd al- 
Karma al-Anbari* who had been in the service of Qtrwnsh at 
Mosul (M. 14di). lie died in 158, and was succeeded by 
his sou Abu Tahir Sulamn 'Ain al-Ktiiuh p who, though young, 
proved competent. [foL 144^}, TTis life will be traced to its 
tragic close. 

In this same year Diyar Bakr was attacked hv an emissary 
from lui^Jiril Beg , 1 one «SalIar Jvhunisiini, who encamped 


1 The erpiBDdfi hreakfl *<JT Urn Ln Or, I ,m. Hoi,: ih* cuntinimlMn h *unplM 
tom tbu. &arLi&r vwswn, tvh, t50 and fruJu Bodl. Much ;ia.3, SHk, 

1 in -ISS 11bn aFAtivIr + i, irti, .Slbt Urn sWj inai \ l\m\ l,nOG h mb) 

nine ttifli on h& dertlll ISil- MOflJu at Anud ratod kin inJjwt eras to MimW UD| J 

Chjc ti, _ _i . i i i_m_i_ i. * .■ i. - •- j .. r . 



Or. i 
gained 
artartBcI :i]ti3 

* Ml tbr qttar deeeriba Ibn J«Wft promotion e* riua tfl hfa awn 

t€ai-le T and Li* depilrtum it* dfcetixl by tm3 i» mneert witli the Cidipfers 

eny.'V, whom b* artful tn V- aptirfng horae^'iift^t ^ Bundon 1 =. AliriibniRTit of 
Ani4i3 nl-Ein nl-I>nli4ni + l<1. IEratvmii, Yu 24; iz-i- aE-AthJr, \ „ ]4 - Jhn 
Etnl-aYisu 6 L Rag., Hi, Sflfli 11 nil Bbidmbl, Or. fiti, «&,-*; Tlwir arumniH 
ire pr^iblj nil derived from ul- rLicnadhinl’h Mitnrr i«e uutr jtw/*, n, 1:17 n 2 ) 
DluJjahi BUgp-.^ that Ilia ibbnrturt u'js hmiiL'bt oWl by hagtiiih hwtro^ ftc 
Ann: 1111 .1 Sis hruUiew Sa'iil nnJ Aho’ I - FllW ftris. An to tin laftar, the MS. 
2™“*® no hrotberol tJlii ciliuc. (ii«, nnm«l Ibrahuuj, luul a F.'m nmnni Abn'l- 

Fnwiins (foL 

* TUii Wllsl be he errur, ns Tu^lrii Bag > 1(^1 in 4 M, lmt the \ 1 S, ei ™ ^59 

us tlse Jate ui his danfll < 144™). The ikirM i,f Itic Salfui, Suimnn ar .Kirm It* 
Ibn lU-Aara.^ nffta differ from, thaw ^]«vrbeifl, fie Ls mintest nut raoru 

r 3 ® “®! "J 11,11 b,hftl[fkiin. ^Iniem-pr, ib (ir. 6,™, lh L > attmih bf SnUir Is 
mortal iHjfhim the df Abn’l-Fniit Iil-Adbari, wbereflui in Or. 

it n nuuM tb ecrur wbeai Isis uon Abn Tikir was alre^jy vi^itir. 
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outride MnyySKriqTn with, 5,000 horse and bn gun nuiking- 
niidiL Tlifi vkLer promised Mm money if he departed* anil 
sent him aa hostage ul-Haam, brother to tile Am ir. S.-dLir 
then approached the city gate, but when about to enter held 
back in doubt. The vizier, perceiving this* at once ordered 
two more of the Amir's brothers,, Fudlun and Mamuk, to be 
h [mded over. This reassured Snllilr, and he proceeded to the 
palace- The vizier advised the Amir to make him n prisoner, 
and disposed of Lis misgivings as to his brothers* lute by 
telling him that they were his foes* nnd might well serve as 
the price of Diyur Bakr. The Amir inclined towards paying 
the agreed HUin p but the vizier said this would open the door 
to other such claims. So Sallar was fitted, exclaiming be 
was betrayed, whereupon his troops pillaged Ilia tent, 
beheaded two of the Amirs brothers, and tied the third 
(Fudlunj to the tail of [in imtained colt* whom they turned 
hMHe, Alter running for two days the animal was stopped 
by a peasant, and Flu; 11 On was brought home and cured, 11 
Sollar and hb men wore executed, and the body of al-Hason 
received a .solemn burial (folia, l+di-lf-ii?). 

Tile visit to the city of the vizier Xizuxn ul-Mulk k next 
rehitod (fob 1 -H/j). He came on the occasion of Alp Arslan's 
campaign against the Greek* in 4d3 A.m Tin- Amir was 
alarmed; he entertained the vizier sumptuously ; and two of 
hi* listers and his wife implored the good offices of their 
powerful guest, who assured them that be would turn then 
brother 11 from an Amir into a Bui tain M The Amir was r 
lit fact, received by Alp Arslan with muck fa tour on his 
attending linn with costly gift* r and Xiriim al-Mulh* 
rofcn-sng to hi? promise, said there could be but one Suimn* 
bat that ho should he "Sultan [it-Umara/ 1 and he was c-iveii 
that title (Or. @,310, 63(i-i).* k 


1 Ttiw iEUcUovts aalkipana tfiic story i>£ 

Tn Ur, .vK03, ]T4A, Sn'M t* nuule tu piviiinjuuiT flu- SiUtun, vb 
t.« ti' LL^ rizkr'i piunii^ ui hi wnrd mien t.. Ss'Ji], The 

vivi^r tii-if li tlir fttiLfc&ij w.-ulJ L-ii ■ iil bautinff 1ii l tv.juLiI Irtinrt- riliilerc 
b,k H \ ™ f™*™: ™ I™ tmintonp v h . bW nith a rh-iiu i^?«f£kd tm 

a mull bji ill-IliitlmL, A- iibtjvw iht nan-nun. fJ f SieTdV lIciUi fuBinm 

tfltw ' " Mt hnn ^ t " ' k M-nidMiuBL TV SIS. m).h Unit tht Amir was in 
8™* Ftraite tmr m^y until Hujipbed by hu e-htfiir Zubaiiin. Sibl itm »Wati 2 i 
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The story of Alp Arslan^ victory over the Greet Emperor 
Rouhliiuh follows. 1 One of its results was the enriching q£ 
AkhlsTt from the booty taken ; and we Lire told that tliia 
town, with MnnhzjiirL ceased Irom henceforth to be subject 
to the MftrwMud*, being treated as tiefs bv the Sultan 
ffol. 145*). 

The remainder of the Amir's reign wad uneventful, Some 
public works of Lis are recorded, amongst them a bridge 
over the Dujuilu river at Amid He died in 47 ^ a.h., as 
predicted by n Baghdad astrologer, 2 and is described as 
n mild and just sovereign, under whom rule MayyafariqTii 
attained to a high pitch of prosperity. By the care of the 
vizier, al-Aiiburi. the succession passed peaceably to his 
eldest son (foie. 14tia-£). 


(Pariit, 1..™, 1351) meiitioKH the AmTrV i»r lli the SulimV arrival, urd I 1 L 1 gilU 
which h* hurl wruiiif fn?m hla eubjeetr, illlcL which the Sultan retuitli?fl H saving 
[* he! did nut want th>: pMumBfr* money3fee uIeo Urn at-.4ibtr, s, i 3 , DhihW + 
Ml the Tu’rDd^ al-Isliija (H. M. Or. 60 F 0&fi) r ttdrtums the Soituti^ vi^iEt iu 4tK3 F 
bin! Hi l,‘ Amirs i^ilt ut 300,000 dilUlm, uti tin- mrthuritv ■.r :i flerUid A " 'Aid al- 
Wl^id ft. («>), 

J Ttie rnHawin^anecJfitj! I hem- u.it ini't elsewhere. Ihzi Mublib&U, who hud, 
niKiiii- ;i? tlivijy friiin tin- SiiiliLEi, Ih-jlOj: isstril by tbs OtwIe Kroja'mr whirls wus tU* a 
plftfl.-mritriT nj Lyfahin nr F iiaHWiir^-iL chi- turner, :iv HpJimiiLiiiii, *,i- 

v.:rt' cuIlL TIllo, ^lid th^ Etupfiltir. wc fibaJ] winter uiLr^ki-r- al Iybduon jxlJ tmr 
Iwii-tii jjt H nm a ijhin Tfcte envoy rL’ptiHii I bat th^ Iwaafei wh^uM LjuJccmI do thb, 
but fur tliam hti ti-Lt c&tflilu Fhe of I hi MfllilibHli is nuiEitioJlcd. 

by i?tb(; Lira al-JaiiEi ■; E^-s 1,500, I20J4. lit! saji the hud dfarMbutal 

rincii i i3jj rlit! pitrii-iams. in ialfidhaiifra of Ticturv. rifh -litiuis.- in Ejyyjst, Sviiss. 
Khur^aja, ami frili^ T^emn^ lia^hdirl tVir himself, arsil tluU he meuwt to 
ClIi- Winter in haij m\\ tbs Siiraim-r iu j Jl jam. HU account m the i- vnrv 

iull, L'lm-rin^ tour fnlwvs mA m husod iai Tiiirt on tSit htatery nf Abu Tn J tu ilm nj- 
QulibKi (nJ-^Auiiii H.nm/a b. Asudb iLuthor id a yiintlniuLLi^Q ot tftn history Oi 
OiiEjjij-jfuc, of whirli aji mipdHnii topT at Oxfr>rd—I^ kL!, Hnut. 125—etmriUE 
553-A5o a,h. f kvtm u hrW Aii-iHUit of the Irnttlf, und dan nf a U^Dfilol History 
hi lv'Ei Li GuiiLkna ot tiuil by Hilo! Le. from -B 47" A-li. OflW'Hfdi (ftw 1 I bn 

Kha i Ntttn, fll. En|?. r sT r 

* Thifl astrologer. Urn *Aj^clC1 f wm* t^t y« ar& in th*= \nSf§ Ooo 

juwjnliiflit ni^ht, ae they ww iuldiirisi^ tht? proapL^i; of tbi- cltv i+he! l1- ^lmI^l-., 
br pndib&od tbui after the M n rw ilLuiI dyiuiLfly "lmd [ha^&Hd hwav it would Ih^ 
dLr- -Lilt- in nf oppreDBpd f-rr tvvw inigftty yeara; and Lid.- krLr^ni-.i. Fr>r ft lafcuJi 
hv the Tittka, pi-.=^3 from obi- governor k> uij>ELer, and wa.- j^nntlv uppcwj. 
!>•> ibi* duy, nuya th^ hi^toriflU A il.f, it is not what it was under -Nrn 
ahllm | fijJ fll u?«4)i 


J.h.j-FL 1003. 
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Iffifir al-DiJula Abtt*l-Mitsqfihr Manxur, 472—478 a h. 

For a time the government wn& ably conducted by the 
vizier, who bore the title of Za'im al-TJoula "Amid ul-MuIk, 
but soon the Aratr took into bbs favour a physician named 
Abu Sulim, whose wife was equally in favour with his 
contort, Sitt ul-Nas, aud this couple procured the arrest 
and imprisonment of the vizier, and took his place. This 
sole recorded political act of the Amir proved fatal to the 
dynasty, for Ihn Jahlr, who since hk dismissal by the 
Caliph had been in, the nervine of Nizam al»Mulk t on hearing 
of what wat- going on at Mayyiforiqm, conferred with 
Nizam al-Mulk, and advised bini to seize the Maxwunid 
territory and treasure* He in turn gave similar advice to 
his master Malik Shall, and in the result troops were sent lii 
477 a.h. against Diyitr Bukr under Ibn Jahlr. He advanced 
on Majyofiiriqrn, leaving bin son AbuT-Qasiiu Za J Im al-Dauk 
to attack Amid, The Amir, leaving Abu Salim in charge 
of the capital, retired to Jazlra. The invader wintered at 
Qiibut Is'ird f and in 4S8 renewed his attack on Mciyyufurnjin* 
aided by reinforcements which had arrived under OrtoqJ the 
ancestor of the future rulers of the district. But at the 
Sultan's Court voices were being raised on behalf of the 
Amir, and a partition woe propose! under which ho was 
to retain HayyaiiriqlTi and Amid, and the Sultan to have 
Jazlra, the remaining territory l>eing divided between them 
according to the Amir's selection. He asked time for 
reflection. Next dhy came a message from Abu Salim 
telling Mm to be under no anxiety, us they could hold out 
for ten years, the place lacing strong and the iuh ahitints 


1 On Ms way Orfoq Had attained tha O^iiiiM \E r _L= Ll m (wbrawp aid N'ijir oJ-Danla 
hui jrarchLLwd bv tJie ceflHson ai Aini4| r ami had dafeatw] h h Arab Amo mmi that 
tnm (Ibu uJ-AEhir, x, M). Tw-i in Or. 5^03 (f*L 14ft, iflC a.iu t m& 

M6£, W a.h.) "wm to refer to this but the OiiJiiisd is there wmagjy called 

QjrwiA* aimlimV defeat a hr JLa nl- + AdIcn i Eizk, l a B€^ 

nod by Sitt ibo sd-Jann (Paris, L83S), whn snyg that fha Jihlr awl Urtoq 

quarried w w the Lutter T s treatment of Muslim ; P na to which seo nLw Ibn 
oi-Alblr. lot cit- 
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resolute. 1 Thus encouraged the Amir rejected tha Sultan** 
offer. An adviser mck as Abu Riilim, a ay% the historian, was 
bound to bring a dynasty to perdition (fobs. I l7fr-I48fl). 
And the end wm at hand, Kciniorcfmrnts arrived from 
the Sultan under uUKiihiyiiri p * so stilled in the use of tho 
bow that no one dared show himself oil the wall ; then one 
of the forts MI, and in Jumiida 1, 478. the city suhmitted. 
It was pillaged* the Marwuiiid treasure seized, and Abu 
Salim made priKoner, Amid had in the moantime fallen to 
rbn Jubirie son 2a E im al-Uaula, and the whole of Divar 
Hakr submitted to Ibn Jahir, 3 He now sent home all the 
troops ezeopt 300 horse, who remained under the Amir 
Jahuq, on wbimi was conferred the fief of Husn Zivud, 
viz. J£bartapirt. J 

1 Tins letter ilZmij ttfg&i u n in* Amtr ant to grre qp to DiyiLr Habra the fortress cd 
dJr ShSIO* ^'laich Na^r -iL-lJ juJrj bad a] wav- n timed 

bu giw op to Qir™*~h F saying it wit* the b hi (A^) between Diyij | kb ml 
Dirir RahjV It w*ire pry,teruMo to ffOTtradff the f ortrai of which kj 

«n their boumkiY{p-s? ) at t he bead ol the IlirmS* river {which Itowod past 

Nftfibln). These two tortrau^ do not seem to be noticed ter the Arab 
R^ognipI leth. 

* Thi- moed a Trimly spsl* in the two MS$ r , ami in BodL Marsh fti9 h bat 
tbn hI-Jmee . \ r i\m, l.ACMIp lflSlap hmIIa him Sa*d aJ-Daulip juri h-, U thandFon* 
pjfhuMv iduntkui with Kulj.iri'tn, the oflirer whim flkvi BMgzed the Etnhciw 
lq the victory or 4S3 (thn il-AdUr, x P 41 j wad who dted Lu 4a;3 lib,. TLiin. 

-speUiqg of die mas h cunbirntd by the line fnqrtofflath-tciitaiT MS r of Sftlfiii] 
brnti uy, the Zubdit ftl -TavririMi, li.M. Sto we Or* 7 P foJ. Slto* mad by Bm£EW, 

a Sibt ibm al-Jauxi (Erin, I a fiO0 t 1 flffiA) attribafa* the flitrreudrr of Amid to the 
■g™*M»W Win* ftyuai up the pric* of gniii during tho ilegE. wborenpnn the 
Mnafom i rusd and admitted Urn Wltigni. A“ rcrarda MfiYJillarispEi \lh r , 130#], 
be bota that ttu*qiega dr^i'ed owing to a «utom cbambe'r];Un T who was with 
MTIU JnfaJr ftE mqb [SLu hmij of the iMatoel, taking hribee from fhe 

mluuihuite. rjn hi-, death I Lll* was dlMHTTHriHl, whiireopeq the beaii<[iT 3 attacked 
«ftdufidF wacUbe pkcfl feiL 

1 lei 4S0 Jahtiij wfLn in the sorrier of Tutonh, who compelEad bis “inter to 
iLHTcudET AbaTrthir ul-Aabiri, whu hud drd to % thimttbing to 

till her bnitber I xqL Jabu<| loUHt bmr diad tuet'ore 500, for m tJia* year 

hu son Muhammad h called bv Ibn d!-A|hjr tba owor.r ot the t>wn_ He inyi 
Uuit it bdMigfld to n Greek mmwd A^IMbpou f jSJl ) f who after tho 
inia3iiu ol Ihu JahlT wye aonbU- to liald it. anil if wa* taken hj JBbq(| T And he 
teib- a e+arj how J:l1ju>j iuid tfu> Grt-tk lord of .i a e tgiibouiing =.Lruu__ F hu]J 
allied each oth-T in highway robbery, TMa bogat rantUfl! cLioddriLi^ uml 
Jabi^ ijint to ask s-uroei of Itid friiiud^ turn to nuiot him ; these he frtiPLiIkd and 
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Thu Amir, who was at the Suhau'ti Court, heard the news 
of his downfall with indignation; the historian regards it m 
the natural result of his misguided obstinacy, highly unfitting 
in one bo ji mug- Asked what he would like os compensatkm T 
he ejaculated that the dart (Harba) had pierced him through 
and through. Thereupon the Saltan was (nld that lie was 
asking for lTarbn T a place situate in Iraq above Baghdad, and 
producing a rental of 30,000 Amiiivya dinars, and there 
the Amir abode until the death o! Malik Shah (foL 148ft)* 

Fbn Jahir now proceeded to remove the traces of the siege. 
The lute vizier, Ibii ai-Aubori, wits set at liberty and sent 
to Hum Kayfii, where one Ydqut wm governor, and the 
historian's grandfather* 4 All b, id-Azmq t was AhlxLr. But 
Thu Jahir refected that the vizier must have a full knowledge 
of the Mnrwanid treasure, and might make inconvenient 
disclosures to the Co uni , and he accordingly rsent an order lor 
Ins death, Yaqut and 'AH, however, devised a scheme by 
whieh Thn al-Aubari pretended illness and wa* declared to 
have died. A funeral followed, and a duly attested declaration 
of his death (was drawn up, which found credit every¬ 
where, and he waa kepi in concealment until Thn Jahir had 
left the country* The hitter now proceeded tn seize the 
Marwimid treasure, and various costly objects are specified 
bv the historian as having been shown to his grandfather by 
Ihn .Tnhlr, who explained to him how they had been the cause 
of the fall of the dynasty. For on the death of JTosr al-Daida 
a certain titring of pearLs and a sward had been churned, first 
bv Alp Arslan and then by Malik Shalt, ;md in vain. But 
Ibn Jahir said that on the second occasion he spoke strongly 


khjtl^si.1 k* the ytiTjiL^uihl, wkere br Ibrenh'iEixI m kill thuni imlE*± it iiiul its- 
wumi fiarreuiii-Jrri to him. Tb^-.' wiihisi jiuIlUiI Mid n ix-ufJ the garter 
Jftbnq iLicii itajfcd. his Ctrend nlld hil g$«cfi (v, 29t1), Jahw|^ 

WKK deprived Lit TDwrtoptll by Nur h]-Dilli]ii UiiSisk h. llulirEIna ti. Ofteq + who 
hdd it a^iuiLd tb Krauts nttiiL'k ifl 517 A.li. (fb, s |i, 4315). lit; whb (ranted by 
bin Shams al-lKusla Sabiitnin b. tl GhLri durinj; Iris rail' nt M uyjufaH-lit*,. 

a. h. , and m hb dentil it jhlskI to Grtoqul Da r iul u Hc^il Kifcyi*, 

In Ilm nl . Aj!Ti*iy-i time it was still tin- JiLodti u£ nmny of Jnlraq’n 
(Or. S.fWS, tG3i Mid 177*!*- 
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to Xi/iljn al-Miilk, anil the expedition was decided on. Asked 
the value of the treasure, ho said that whilst he was viaier to 
Nasr al-Daula forty-five single pearls were procured at 
a cost of 65,000 dinars, and that the whole, exclusive of the 
Buwaihid geiu, represented 215,000 dinars, 1 * Ali b. ul-Azraq 
convoyed the treasure to ljusn Kay£5, and then handed it 
over to a member of the Abu’b‘Aqurib family of Mosul, 1 who 
cunveyed ffc to + An±Td ul-Danin at Baghdad. In all Ihu Tahir 
got in properly to the value of one million dinars, and 
valuables besides. In two years time lie was recalled. 3 4 He 
meditated revolt, but felt it was not feasible an his son * Amid 
al-Duulu was vizier to the Caliph, so he remained quiescent 3 
and returned to the Sultan’d Court (loL 149&), 

TTe Was succeeded in Iliyar Bukr by al-* Ami d Ljjuwam al- 
Mulk Abu "Ali al-lialkhi, whose excellent rule recalled the 
days of Niaam al-Dpi. Hii only recorded act, however, ia 
the arbitrary conversion of a Nestor inn monastery into 
u mosque in spite of an offer of o0 p 000 dinars by the 
CTiidiftionfl ii ht would desist. 1 (It was said that a similar 
project on the part of Ibn Jahlr with regard to this 
monastery had been averted by a sum of 30,000 dinars.) 

The rule of Ibn Jahlr was generally regrot ted* and 
it complaint by the people of Arzan against an oppressive 
governor put over them by Abu 'AH was the occasion of 
a deputation of leading persons, including the historian^ 
grandfather, proceeding to the Sultan's Court to procure 
Abu * All’s removal. At first the Sultan refused. But one 
of the deputies* in an audience with Nizam al-MuIk* whilst 
admitting the competency of Abu 'Ah, urged that his 
unpopularity was a source of danger, having regard to their 
proximity to the Sunasnna tribe, and the minister seized 
the pretext uf a dispute in the palace between two of the 
deputies which reached the Sultan's ears, to tell him that 

1 Stt nrjte siiit r p. iso. 

* In 47 ! J< (Ibn iI-HgjrrTj x, 105), 

.1 Tliis UlikI farm in nut gireffl III diu dictionaries, 

4 See J.H, A.St, mi t p. Q. 1, wham Lh* ikle £&D should bo radii ISO. 
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tbo ft L^ putrmtij wero men from Tlij^r Biikr exclai min g 
against Abu \AlL Then, said the Sultan r let him be 
removal The want office was conferred by Nizam al- 
Mulk on Abu Tiihir nl-Aiibiri, whose brother, ftl-Badld 
Abu 1-Ghana im, hud recently petitioned lor his release, 
asserting that he was, in fact, alive and in prison at Hitpi 
Kfiyfa. "" And he procured his removal thence to Ispahan. 
Ahu Tahir now prepared to take up hie appointment, hut 
In the meantime Amid ai-Thmln, tho son of Ibn Tahir, 
offered to guarantee a revenue of one million dinars for 
three years 1 tenure of the office. It waa nccordin gly conferred 
on him, and the deputation were told to travel home in kb 
company. At this point we arc given an example of a ready 
popular wish and of its practical outcome. The party were 
given an allowance, presumably for the expense of their 
journey, of 10,000 dirhams, of which 4,000 were for the 
natives of Huyyafariqln. They, however, being well assured 
that only the chiefs and the persons of importance would 
get any of the money, decided to usk the Sultan to remit 
instead the j an impost levied on the 

gardens and vines near the city, on the fruit and vegetable 
produce, as also on coal and wood, Such a concession ( *^= J 
would benefit all classes alike. Their request was grunted, 
and this new system still prevailed in the uuthor + s time 
throughout Diyur Bukr r Amid, and JazTru, whereas elsewhere 
f ttmifl KiouB of taxation continued to benefit only the great 
(fob 150a), 

Lute hi the year 483 'Amid al-Dauk arrived in Muyyn- 
Kriqln, and proved himself to be a good and beneficent 
governor z ^JLi-clIV* ^ Go at once set about 

getting in the various suimi on deposit in the district which 
belonged to his father, and we are told that to be enabled to 
do this was his sole object in procuring the poet of governor. 1 


1 1 lain Ihw- tn nuaiiEi 11 hv prufmred them blehob of liToliluowl and mduatriefi, h h 
a It wj mld be ioloiEsnii^ to ImGW, iwt so much -whether this was in fjwt -n h 
bul whether it was re^imLwl a? prufohta, and whether in the Liof hiLn^i rb]iL' Eswt 
ft n-.uEd still he m regazAsL A L;lU Meen>j rrf In ilia wjut piwinlfijl in tint ofljb% 
st bit£rTid r hy hi* father. And a fneiu! in practice at the Msfrog 
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Hh lather, in tlie meantime, was engaged in bringing Diyar 
JLabf'a under uMieilw to the SuJtan + who had named bun 
governor there. Tic died at Mosul in 4R3, Late in 484 bU 
son returned to the Sultan's Court at Isfahan, and was soon 
reappointed Airier to the Caliph MuqtadL He bad left in 
his place his youngest brother p Kaii id-Haula AbuT-Barakat 
Jahoyyir, but in a few months he too was retailed p and left 
behind bis son AbuT-Hasan* In this year* 485, occurred 
the death of Bialik fthah which was caused, we are told here, 
by poison (foL 151a). The arrival of tbe news caused much 
excitement at Mayynfftriqtn. Abu'I-Husun at oneo quitted 
the residence* 1 and, the people sent a letter to Barkiyiiruq 
protesting their allegiance and asking him to come in person 
or send someone in his stead. But lie was occupied with 
other matters, and the people, after dehbomtion* chose the 
Qadi Abu Salim Yahya b. al-Hasan, h. al-Majur, a man ol 
great weight among them, to reside in the palace and govern 
on the 8ultan's behalf. He refused, but they insisted, and 
forced the city keys on him. Time went on ; neither Sultan 
nor deputy arrived, and at length a party raised their voice 
for the MarwinM Xasir al-Duuk Mansur, who had left 
Harba and advanced towards JazTra. Some rejoiced fit this, 
but others* mindful of the beneficent rule of tbe Sultan and 
uf Ibu Jahir p regretted it, and with the city and walls 
patrolled by the rubble under the leadership of a local poet* 
Abu Nasr Ibn Asad, and no sign from the Sultan, an offer of 
allegiance was sent to his uncle and rival Tutusli b + Alp 
Arslan, already master of the country as far ns JTasIbln* 
which he entertained favourably (foL 151 A). In the interval 
the Marwunid Mansur gained over Tbu Asad, who> in tho 
absence of all the leading inhabitant^ handl'd over the city 
to him and was named his vizier. But Tutufib had now 
reached Amid. On bis advance MayyufSriqin surrendered 

Bftl lLftJ! told me fhftt the peo-p1i> ifuine Et*Jily uXplliMd tbe presciti-t: of ibe 
tkrmui Emperor V-X Uit< iuftrnit rif H±r Lutu &nje*ty fur rwnns >ra tins 

tlu-Bindi'**,, of property UmfUgii ilie femab lin^ T (H|uPy 

the mute. 

k Ills Metortaji R&yft Jv* bint at Bu ghd rUt in and thuL ha fffta taU Hfl 4 
d[irl£-c:^J3ipkii*D£4 with ft fchiu beard, iindfrliuWKt ftigra of 150- 
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to him in Hub!' T. lM r and Mansur took refuge ill the tent 
of Ms advensnry'a vizier, AbuT-Munajjlm, after five ninths* 
rule. Tutash was okinent, remitting tuxes, 1 and conferring 
ia vuurH on the leading inhabitants. To both KiLti al-Daula, 
the son of Thai Jahlr. and to the late vbier s Abu Tahir b. 4lI- 
AnbarL, he sent offers of office* and the former arriving firat p 
was appointed vizier, Tbn ul-Anburi being put in charge of 
and the Mumlfik Tngitig&i 1 being appointed 
to reside in the palace. Tutuah now moved to Httrnm, 
accompanied by En^iin of al-Huha and At] Simqur of Hulnb, 
on his way to encounter Bftrfdyaruq. At Harrau Ihn Amd t 
who had been in hiding, uppmached him with a laudatory 
ode (one line of which i& quoted]. One of thoee present 
told Tutush who he was, and he was beheaded- This was in 
jS7. In 488 a revolt at Amid against- TiightigmV deputy 
was severely repressed. Henceforth tbk town became 
politically separate from HayyaBmqin.* passing from Tilings 
son to the Turkoman Tonal, and then to his son Fakhr al- 
Duuk IbrShnn* {Ink. 153-163). The fate of I bn Arad hml 
reused the alarm of Ibn al-Anbari at llFiyyafariqm^ and be 
fled with his two muB and his nephew, the son of hi* brother 




1 Tbp wurdfl are 152A) ^ 

ji \jJi ^r } uJijjlj UUiJlj ft*M . 

Suimiin d-Qn^i, of AfcJUt., also remitted tnzes when tic ncquirid StayyiLfin^Tn, 
In GO* a . u i Tin? tOTmfl used elte similar, math tliBi flMitiua {hit lafifi): 

Or. G^IO ha* ^faL §?*) And ihn OHoqW Najut al-Dln 0 Gbis] 

hl it'd Ukewmfi in 512 AUf. (foil. 161 *) : 

^ Jtpi, U-3J1, judil ^ J'ji 

{jv tHp. qimrlurinp at troopff, in Or. i3,310 + fu), 1015, J>' J'> 

1 Tilt 1 tiret nf ibu UzM at AtEbegs of Damnum - died, ill 622 ilbli al-AthIr r 


2 In Or. C,310. 0S# P whirls u follow l 4 bv I fra gtmddiid (op. irit., LSli) p Amid 
h anid l* fe*f® paaMd, un tbs iliuilh flf Tutmdi, t» tiifc: Amir Hndftf, third to bin 
brnthef Vanik then hi Fftfchr al-Bauh, IhribTtn, than to bis win 6**4 nl-Dalda 
Pduri I died &Sfl) p ,md til O H to his Jamil id-.Din Mahmud, who win still 
fmpiing m 5£i0 IX, the dub! tip wurk, Tbn id^Athir (i, ±5St wp that 
Ainid was granted In Ibrahim by Tntmdi whoa hi! seized Dlyur Bair. 
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Abu , l-&bmifl T im t to the fortress of ai-Uattah]] T his brother, 
who rennmied behind* being amstoi by Tughtlgm, Thence 
he fled to Husn Ziyad, whose owner* Jnbuq (antej p- 14i 1), 

wus in TutusVs camp, and be h by thpcatoning to bill Jabuq. 
loreed his sister to hand over the fugitive and his eldest son 
to him at S him shfii, near MtikitIyyn T where he had them both 
exeouted in Tmuadn II, 485b Their heads were sent io 
MayyifSriqln, where AbnT-Ghana T tm wai-* also executed, 
after refusing the offer of a cup of water so that he might 
die fasting. And for some time a light was observed at 
night-time on theix graved The surviving son and nephew 
were conveyed to Ba gh dad* where the latter, Sari id til-Danhi 
Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Kurlm ahAnbiri, attained to high 
official rank in the service of the Caliphate [see JJLA.S+, 
15}Q2 P p. 788)* In 492 he had his relatives 1 remains con¬ 
veyed to Baghdad and buried near the shrine of the Straw 
Gate in (he Qurai&h cemetery near the two Imams. 2 It was 
from him that the historian, when al Baghdad in 634 a.h„, 
derived his information about Lheir late. 

Tutusb, in the meantime, having been compelled to retire 
before the army of Burkiyhrilq owing to the defection of 
Bn/.an and Aq Sonqnr, had returned to Syrki (see Tbn al- 
Athlr, x, 151), where in the following year, 487, ho wreaked 
his vengeance on them both (ib., 157). But within a _vcax 
(ih., 157) he was him sell killed in battle with Bnxkiyaruq at 
the gate of al-Rayy, and by the hand of one of Busin’s 
Mtimluks. 3 The death of the last ruler of the Murwaiud 
dynasty soon followed, Mansur died at Jazlni in 489, 
according to Tbn nl-Athir (x, 184), though the date given in 


1 WhUit due Weight U* Ibis pti£!n£FmEi]£na H it tv penuiaihb to r»nt*r 

that it In? die tulvk-: id this ftrier, Hjil al-Aobftri, tauit Nijqm uLDiii 
tntmppi-ci Ills uflamy, ul dw c*u*t ito liii> of hi- htuthim w hi* bawl |pfli* tmet&g* 
to Sue wnnl. Bw nnU T p. H4. 

1 Stt “ Ba^kdid timing thi? AhhanM Ctdip!uilt\ Tfc hy lh Lb Stncpns, p. IfiO. 

3 In the text Tntnkk j* r^ctvd as EaTittt^ L-n his prisoners: have dune ‘n-u 

HO ftijuir: f IjemI R nmj nnm r and jnn. two* had aL - EtulniL and ^ddb.^ In H ,a 
stE-Athcr ? m aL-w* in Lb a bkirruphy at Aq Sflaqur iri^n hv Efeut bU*A*Iuel in to 
nugkyut ul^Jabi* (RftrUml PfisL Cton. Hr., iii, 70S)* to ia lwtw™ 

TtUu^l null AlJ ijulj ■ thji latter m lni ita am w^ulci if IfiL'tOflffBfl tuns killed 

hh adversary, nod i* told tot h r has pnrtiriuni'Hd his uwn diHftli. And Tutu ah ia 
ijaLi to hftTi* hrt EL titled by ft EUJicilut nf Aq Smicpir (flto tuL 1, 1'1* 1^7* 156-7)- 
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Or. 5,803, 154a, nnd also in Or. 8,310, 83i> is 480. Re 
wil^ buried by hi^ wife, ihe daughter of bis unde Su b id T at 
Amir], at a spot overlooking the Tigris. 1 The Alarwitiud 
dynasty Lad ruled from 380 down to the invasion of I bn 
Juiilr in I70 i mid the historian calculates that Mansur's five 
months rule in 486 completed the century. 

But though the dynasty hud passed away the stock far 
fi-om exhausted. So descendants ol Maufur are mentioned. 2 3 
but his brothers and. undes left i-sauc, and thero were also 
lines of cousins descended from Kaka b. Msirwun, no doubt 
the fourth son of Marwiln, whose name was omitted on 
ful. l*2a (see p. 124). Their pedigrees are deduced by 
the historian (fob. 164-156) ; uf some of them he gives 
particulars/ and it. Li probable thixi at his date (572 A.rtO and 
limx afterwards there were many who traced their descent 
from the aged couple whom we left, spending their closing 
day* rut Arzan beside their murdered suns grave. 


l Ibn d-Athlr iap- that hv Lad burn NtfiBed by Jaqarmi*h h the ruhr uF Jarira 
tbit HJnaur- find that ba died tlun* lfl tlir hoHH of a Jw- Hl- sUJjJ, too, that 
Blanmot vras nati?d fur lib BTidm ivub 174 b 

1 Tim ftl- Athlr iraibiH il mb uf Li* il* aiv^mpaDjing Oil TurtoffiuMi 
train IJu-u Knifi to ili^uliifc -S(nit. i, 

3 One ot tliRn, Ahrand II. Mffcm ul-Inn, win, be buvh, skilled in h t rap, and 
[]h? fru ttppfwrof wnll-kjiuwji Mnqanui-t. Whilst smllu g l In? Bialtwj 31 ukammad nt 
Mosul tie bJl a pnwo&r in tbfl Franks Birring hh ht had n son hum 

to him, tfnkammtti ildkfraqgi On Mi li hpfty he bwmns rul-ur of 

Tiwai'M and' later id uMliutakb, wMfb bo scLited during tba weak ^avianm-iral 
ui ill -lilts baki ill UnyjIJimto, Li. (fob lOQe), and had athHr *iki& bum 

It, Um r 4, iiu> diiT firmed bis MubftiEmiiid with a takon of identity uhlt-h Lis 
mathLT bad giim him i-m itfitraaninj^ Uratiluwd, tiUmg 1 him who Lia tafchur WII, 
Lutur, m rnmrarsi of filler on thn pari of Ahmad r-jimed Muhammad to wonder 
aiwav nniUddfl tho inul ha was uu more- huard n£ IIv Lad two soim who in 
tin- r |Uitbftr h E tiaiy tf are in tbu sErrke >•! tl« Ortuqid ndim of Maridha Ull 
AhSilncfa other - on*. liafcirrmi, m o2H, nmnaged to ansi Lb father, who then wtnL 
ubij tiuik Berriw urnlur puiiam uI-Dila Thnurtisj;, tlia Ortoqid mlar of Halidas, 
In fi20 Bihrani was flnppbnU-d by a bruther, T-sa, wherenjHtn A^mad niauned to 
Imff- ■al-ELatt*^ resumed to Lim.-K-Lf h ami oq dsa rafoELn^, Lu madi: it dm 

fil-Din, who f at i^3rD ? attnckM dio) tank it. rammxHl to Amid and 

iinkrod the smrke of tilt Urtoqid ut 1 ^ 11^1 £j4jf a, whi=ra hi 1 veus still liTrng in 572 
(fok. Tile rappme of ad-Haftikh is ^‘iinkd al*o on fu|. I r>Qa „ irnddf 

530. lira fll-Athlr (ii. 1:3) rasotLima il e mptnn? In 532 Us lUiirklUtf Iho disappCar- 
oaca al the lflfit tos% 0 of Mftrwajud rate- 
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Ayr, YL — 77ir First Part of the **Nfitijntul Tahqiq** by 
Aba 'Abdtflkh Muhmmwi at DUn'i [+1089 a h,)- 

Trans kited from thfl Tf:xt lithographed iit Fez in the 

year 1309 a.h.j by T. TT. Wei it* B.I). p M.ILA.S+, 
AflitiflfcftTt fe to Professor of Hebrew mid xSemitic Language* 
in the University of Glasgow. 

In the name of fjed the Merciful and Compassionate* and 
may God bless our lord Mohammad Lmd his family and kb 
DOmpunioHs, and give them peace. 

Praise be to God and peace upon the servants whom He 
has chowm* and especially upon our lord Muhammad’ may 
God bless him and give kirn peace—the midmost, pearl of 
that necklace—and his noble family* 

To proceed : This is a gleaning of one in haste* and ail 
utterance of one who sighs, and & precious gift of brothers* 
and an assuaging of grief a. 1 have in it done semce to 
the shaikh of shaikhs, and the chief of chief men, and the 
pole-star of pole-stars, and their full moon which arose over 
Jilan, clinging to the hem of his garments, aa much as lieth 
in me h feeling, through love of him p a breath of the breaths 
of the Merciful* imitating the saying of him who said in 
the times that are pitst: — 

11 A lapwing came to Solomon upon the day ol assembly* 
Bringing him a locust which she carried in her beak, 

And recited, its befitted the occasion, saying : 

1 Verily, gifts arc according to the means of those who 
give them. 

If to every one were given what he is worthy of, 

Thou wert worthy of the world and whuL is in it/ J 

And it contains somewhat of that which concerns him* next 
what concerns some of hU descendants* gleaned from the 
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milieu thereof and its reliable sources, on whirh he who 
Iehowh shuts last his litind. And from God — praise be to 
Him — come succour and success* 

The FiS-vr Tart. 

The Shaikh—whom nitty God accept, pud bless ns in him: 
lie is Muhyf al Dili Abu Muhammad 'AbduT Qudir, son 
of Abu Salih Musa, son of J Abdu + lkh, son of Yuhyal ZEhid, 
son of Muhammad, son of Mwud f son of Musa, soil of 
‘Abdullah Abul Kirilm, sou of MEaaT Jaun P atm of 'Abdullah 
al Kitmib aon of Al Hastmul Muthannu, son of Al HasanuT 
Sibt # sou of "All and FStjinali — may God accept them alL 
Thus between him and the “hit 1 of the Apostle 71 of God 
—may God bless him and give him peace—are eleven 
uncestorft. Those, both historians and others, who have 
transmitted the column of this genealogy„ are agreed that 
it is as we have given it. and precisely us we have delineated 
iL Such are the hath ShamsnT Dlhil Dhahnbl in hi& great 
History which notice- all the chief men, and Sibt Ibmil 
.JouzT in the fl Mir’atul ftainan, ?t and Al Shuttninuiff in hi* 
* k Bahjah T ” and I be II tv jar in his “ Ghlbtuh/' and others 
of the chief imams to whom recourse is had on thw subject. 
The Shaikh. 1 u father AlO&il is described us being janki 
dmcmL This epithet Lh applied to him by the Shaikh* the 
irnuin Mnsuudnl Shall! AhuT Hasan 4 All ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘AbdiT WakidTl MaqdLsi, in has ft Hashyakhah/' when he 
mentions his own shaikh, the Shaikh 1 Abdul Ra*aaq, son 
of the Shaikh Suiyidl "Abdul Qadir. It is also applied to 
him by Al Shuttananfl in hi* “!Mijuh + 1T and by the author 
of the 11 Eaudul Nadir. 71 The term in the dialect of the 
people of that quarter of Persia means 11 mighty in power,” 

* Abdullah, the son o! Musa, whose ktmftah is Abul Kiraui, 
also bore the laqab Al JHda. He it was whom the ‘Abb&sld 
Al Mfllnun, the mn of BSxSnul ihishid* wished to put hi 
place of his cousin 'All ibu Mu sal Huaainl, who wm also 

l tip ’U Qhanmma'^ ttjifif: " Futmuih ifi n bll uf mu : v> ljat tmis m# 

h'-ir iqJ tfliiit tinrbi id-- linn* iictr. 1 ' 
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called AI Rid 5, on the death of the latter, whom Al Ma + miin 
had detignflM for tbe Khaliiatc; but Abdu llab declined 
and wnuld out have ii Su sap Al Hk mother 

was? TT mm Salima It s daughter of Muhammad, son of Tnlhah,, 
wm of ‘Abdu'lbh, son of ‘Abdul Bflhtnfti, son of Abu Rider 
al Siddfq—may God accept them: so that all his descendants 
are descended ftom AI Siddfq- His father Musa bore the 
laqah Al Jmin, because he was of a ruddy colour, although 
he was not. the son of a tdavo»girl t but of a free woman of 
the Asad tribe of the Quraish. TTer name was Hind, 
daughter of Abu 'Ubaidah, son of the famous Sahabl 
‘ Abdullah ibu Znm‘ah a! Asadi—may God accept him. 
She was eiIso the mother of his two brothers Muhammad* 
known os Al Nulsul Zukiyuh, to whom allegiance wan sworn 
in Al M&dmnh, and Ibrahim* to whom allegiance was mm 
in Al Bagrak. These three were full brothers. Allegiance 
was not sworn to Musil- 

A1 Tuna to, in the “ Hflzmu'l Durr wal ■Iqyfin/' soys (to 
quote briefly I : 11 Verily, God bestowed timing upon his 
descendants, and three lines of kings sprung from them— 
the Band! Ukhaidir kings of Al Tamdnmb from Ills son 
Ibrahim tbn Mum, and the Hawrahini and the Baud AbT 
£ AiLz:, kings, of Mukknlu both of whom are derived from 
big son 1 Abdullah AMI KiriTm, and the flOTOTeignty of 
Mukkoh remains with the Budu AbT *AsIz until this day/ 

The Shaikh Al Qassar writes concerning this remark of 
Al Tamed as follows- 1:1 And the perfect timing and the 
abundant grace consisted m our lord 1 Abdul QSdin 1 JilanT, 
lord of the true Kingdom and the?- Khflltfftte of the Poles, 
and how many among the posterity of our lord ’Abdu l 
GadiriT JiLinl are of the just! ' r 

‘AbdnTtah, the father of MiTaS, is culled Al Kamil, and 
also Al Mujali [the pas-rive participle of the fourth form 
of jalla) t and, finally h Al Mahd. “Al Mahd ' with t.heiii 
denotes a person whose parents arc two first cousins, their 
two lathers being brothers. So says Mus f ab al ZuhuLrTr 
"AbduTlah was so namod because his mother was th® 
daughter of hk father's paternal uncle. Tier name wm 
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Fatimnh, the daughter of *Alfs son A1 Husain—may God 
accept ikeim She was also the mother of hin two brothers. 
AJ Hasauui Muthulluth and IbrahTmu’I Ghnmr + They 

the first in whom descent from A1 Hasun and Al Husain 
was united So says AJ Azwarqanh Thus aU who are 
descended from them can claim descent both from A1 Hasan 
and from Al Husain, 

The imam Bialik ibn Amis—may God accept him—handed 
down tradition m the authority of "Abdullah al Tflmfl, and 
when he was asked concerning the mdl he waid: " I approve 
of those who imitate ‘Abdullah ibmi'l Hasan when they 
do it” 

Hie epithet “Al Mnthanm” attached to the name of 
Al Ha^an is a ktqzb given to him by the genealogists for 
the sake of distinction. He was not called by it iu his 
lifetime. The some remark applies to the 4i Al Hutlndlath T:l 
attached to the name of his son. 80 say* the anther of the 
“ Bah in'1 Anrah / 1 

The Shaikh "Abdul Qfidir—may Gnd accept him—was 
bom in Jllan in the year 470 or 47 L Jlliiii [the “ Qamiifr " 
*iiys "‘with hour ”) ig a district in Persia, Amhicizod Kllilu. 
Others Identify It with various localities beyond Tabari statu 
Ho was boru m one of its villages called Nlf„ From there 
he journeyed to Bagdad in pursuit of knowledge and in 
order to meet there the shEukhs of the Path. Thar. was in 
the vear 488, when he wan about 18 years of age. There 
he studied the ordinary subjects—the Arabic language, law, 
tradition, and the rest—under a great number of imams 
whose names will bo found in the books which describe his 
virtues, until he waa qualified to hold disputations and to 
lecture on thirteen different, subjects, and begun to issue 
legal decisions according to the schools of the two imams 
AI Bhafri and Ahmad, but the school ou which he relied 
ehiotiy in the first instance was that of Ahmad, 

Afta* this he associated with a number of the lords of 
intelligence and the most eminent shaikhs, under whom he 
engaged in the study of the PaLh and the science of the 
Truth, but his mainstay in this study was the great shaikh 
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and ‘urif Ahu r ] Khair Jiuminad ibn Muslim al Dubbas* Eo 
whom he adhered closely for over twenty years, and under 
whom be was trained and educated. And when he bad been 
trained to perfection anil bad mustered the science and had 
attained, he took the first rank in teaching anti deciding 
questions and In exhorting and guiding men and gathering 
them to God, and he was of those to whom the pen of the 
fatwl waa given in A1 ‘Iraq, Sfbt Tbmi T l Juuzi says : J ' He 
never kept a latwu over night, bul wrote down the answer 
m soon m he bad read the question, without premeditation/' 
The Shaikh "AbduT WahhuhlT Sha’ranT says in the 
Jt Kithbu'l Mlzan **: " E T ones said to Sfuvidl "All al Khauwas: 
4 How can the fact that the Shaikh. 'AbduT QSdiriT Jilanl 
submitted to the authority of the imam Ahmad ibn Han hid 
nnd that Saiyidl Muhammad al Hunnil al Shudhili submitted 
to the authority of the iiuiiui Abu Hkmfahi be reconciled 
with the fact that they were famed for possessing Folehood 
of tlir- highest degree, seeing that the possessor of such 
a station submits to the authority of the Lawgiver alone ? * 
Hl- —may God accept him — replied: * It may have been so 
with them before their attaining to the station of perfection, 
and then, after they bad attained, people continued to 
associate such tendencies with their names, nit ho ugh they 
bad in reality ceased from submitting to the authority of 
those persons/ “ As for Muhammad al HanafT, the chief 
facts about him will be found in the H ' HusnuT Muhiidumh ** 
of Al Suyiltj and in the “ Tubaqut" of Al Shu 1 ran I 

'The period during which the Shaikh was engaged iu 
teaching publicly was forty yours, counting from the year 
021 + when he win* about 00 years of age, and the period 
of the headship of Lb college was thirty-three years, from 
the your 528, the year in which the building was finished, 
to the year 501, which was the year of his death—may 
God accept him ; for be died on the night of Saturday, 
the fttli of the latter Bmbr of that year, being 90 years 
of age, and his son the Shaikh Abu Muhammad Abdu'l 
Wahhnb said the prayers over him, and ho was brnied 
immediately after within bis college. 
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A large number *1 learned and famous shaikhs were 
t mined by 'Abdul Qadir in berth exoteric and esoteric 
peUsni'C : traditions were bunded down on his ijuthority, mid 
people glndly tame from distant regions to benefit by hi*- 
instruction. Amongst thane who were trained by him hi 
exoteric knowledge were his ten sons [ whose mmes are given 
below), 1 and those of them who handed down tradition* 
ilid so on his authority, m &bo did others. Hurt Hu jar 
says Llmt his aon* 'Abdul Wahhab p ’Abdul Razzsuq and 
Musa, as well as the baffaj, AbEi Sa^Td al Sam^anTj V Y mur ibn 
‘Ali al Qiuiishl, and 'Abdu/l G1 iueI t .soo of "Abdul Wahid ibii 
Suilir (meaning Al llhqdiaih and he enumerates a great 
number, related tradition on his authority., alter which 
he adds “and many more besides.*' 

To a word* he i* too great to require that Ms greatness 
should be proclaimed, und too fair to require that his beauty 
should be adorned. 

* ¥ So high is he± ha needs no witness Ui hin height. 

And my repining what is well known, savours of folly/ 1 

II is even as a certain pjet Iieih mid txf one of the excellent 
of times long gone :— 

" He is us it were the sun as he stands hi the zenith, 
Above all creation—not a lire on a M13/ f 

The Shaikh of Al Islam L Izzul Din, mn of ‘Abdul Sulaiu, 
says: “No man’* miracles have come down to on such 
iixdmpeadiLibie evidence as those of the Shaikh ‘Abdu l QfidirA* 
This remark Is attributed. to him by Thai Hnjar al Asqaliini 
in an answer which he gave, lie nays: “We have given the 
words in their proper sense, on sound evidence, derived from 
the hafiji Bha rafnl Din 'All ibn Muha mma d al Y imlnl, who 
heard Dm ‘Abdul Saturn say it." And he pointed to what 
he hod mentioned in the “ Ghiblah JJ in the fifth bdb r which 
h devoted to an account of the poopte*Js praises; of him. It is 
us follows: 4£ Aba ITnrairah, ^ of the hafit Shamsal D&riT 


1 la tl:u Sl'i, ..'nil I l Ort. 
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Dbnhubh informed ub t on the authority of his father, that 
the bitter had heard the hahz Sharafnl Blnil Yuninl flay: 
M heard the Shaikh ^IskuI Din ibn 'Abdul Salum say: 14 No 
man^s miracles have come down to us on such unimpeachable 
evidence m those of the Shaikh * Abdul Qudir.” J Then it 
was said to him: 4 This is in spite of bis theological 

opinions ? * He replied : 1 The adherent of a school is not 
IL schooL 1 ** 

Many works, both large and small and medium-sized, have 
been written dJspkying 4 Abdul Qi’Jir s influence and worthy 
mentioning his great virtues and the event* of his life, 
containing both what in commonly known and what Lb new 
and strange. Such are the following ;— 

The “Anwiiriil Nazir/ 1 bv the shaikh and imam, the mufti 
of Al * Iraq A bit Bakr "Abdullah* son of Xasr t son of 
Hannah al Bukrl al Stddiqi al Baghdhadi. He was one 
of the companion^ of the Shaikh* who read science under him 
and associated with him, and was educated bv him. He is 
known to us from the M Bah jab ” of Al A hattouanufl 

The “ Nozhatnl Nazir,” by 7 the shaikh, faqth, and 
muhadditk Abu Muhammad Abdul Lutlf, son of Ahmad, 
eon of Muhammad, son of 'Abdu'Llnh al Hashimt al 
Bagbdbadi a] NarsT f who Is quoted as un authority in the 
* + Bahjah/ h Nana m a village Ln Al "Iraq. 

The " Bahjatul Astar/ 3 by the shaikh, Lhe shaikh of the 
readers 1 in the province* of Egypt, Nnni s l Din Abu 1 ! Hasan 
d Alf + son of Yusuf, son of Jarir ul Lakhml al Shatj.aDaufi 
al Shuli T. Julalul SnyflJI give*? an account of him in the 
narrative of the imams of the readings who were in Egypt,* 
in hi* book the +4 Husnu 1 '! Mufoadair&b/* The name 
■ShaTJ.aiumfl is derived from a village in Egypt. Between 
AI Shat,lunuitfi and the Shaikh 4 Abdul Qudir there were 
two connoting iink* + For the former studied under Al Safi 
Klmlil ibn Abi ikikr al Maritghl al Maqqarl, the Han ball 
ftiqlh, and Al Maraghj ^tadied jurisprudence under Al 
Mqwufioq Abu Muhammad 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad, known 


J.Jt.ias* Ifttf. 
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hs Ihn Quduniuh al Muqaddafli; and Ibn QudnuifJi was out? 
ul tLiis? whu studied under the Shaikh *A.bdu 1 Qadir -may 
God accept him- This book h the most complete that km 
been written on the Shaikh's virtues and the events of 
his life, as far as I know. It consists of three parte and 
contains everything that is curio us or remarkabLe about him, 
and any of the learned who has anything to say on the 
subject is quoted in it, I came across an answer by the 
Shaikh of Al Tilam rbii HctjuT al Afiqiihmi, when he wm 
questioned on the subject of this book, in which he took 
a course of fairness and justice in regard to it + and avoided 
anything of the nature of inconsiderate harshness, in spite of 
his well-kilo wti violence in these matters, and his rejection 
of all those who are reckoned in the opinion of their people 
among the Poles. And so—and God is mast knowing—he 
relics upon it and uses freely oil that it relates, in the 
" Ghiblsitul Nazir fi tarjumuti'L Shaikh "Abdu’l Qadu 5 ' 1 — 
m does mnny another respected imam besides him. And 
were it not for the length of this answer I would cite it here, 
in order that the reader might see with his own eyes 
with regard to this book- 

I have made myself acquainted with all these work* 
except the firsts as I have made myself acquainted ulso with 
(he “ Epitome of the BalijuL/" by another author. 

*■ And amid the diversity of those who describe him with hi* 
description 

Time passes on, and in him is what has not yet been 
described." 

But we will adorn the neck of this exposition with a small 
pearl from the necklace on that throat, and we will sweeten 
iLs wnteroig-phioe with a drop from the sweetness of that sen. 

In the handwriting of the LeamEd imam and 1 arif Abu 
Muhammad ‘Ahdu'l Bahia an. son of M uhanmiad al Fuel— 
may God have mercy upon him—is as follows 14 The Shaikh 

5 Al A] Snyuii an|s fif EHarttm woii ascribed Ln Pm Hfijur; 

t—r \ gj T Alt'" ■ ~ ^ ^ 
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Abu Muhammad Salih—may God have mercy upon him— 
(meaning him ivho is burled in the E.ibut of Ae£a} says : g 1 
heard our Shaikh Abu Madyan say in the year SCO: ** I 
met Abffl ‘AbbasiT Khidr many times, and asked him 
ounceming the shaikhs of the East and tho West in our time 
mid concerning the Shaikh SuiyidT + Abdu h l QSdir/' Then he 
.'aid to me : 11 He is the imiiu of the just and nn authority 
oyer those who fi know/ and ho h a spirit in regard to 
4 knowledge/ and be is, as it were, a foreigner among the 
saints, and there La not left to separate him from the Truth 
but a breath, and the degrees of the riainfs are all below that 
breath, and I know the degrees of the saints,” 1 ” 

The same passage occurs in the “ Epitome of the Buhjah 11 
with slight variations, for, instead of his saying “ many 
times, " it gives the expression as " three years ago ±J ■ and it 
lias iS authority of tfinibo who know/' omitting the preposition 
41 over ”; and it adds alter 44 and I know the degrees of the 
taints ” the words “ after his pointing them out.” He 
continue-* : ifi And I never heard him say the like of that in 
regard to any hut him/* He mentions this m the life of 
Abu Mudyun, and it did not come to him on the authority 
of Abu Muhammad Salih. 

In tho handwriting of the Shaikh A1 Qussor is the 
following : ,fc The Shaikh Abu Muhammad Salih {mentioned, 
above) says: * The Shaikh Abu Mudyun bowed hi* head 
und mid: “ 0 God, verily I coll Thee to witness, and 
I call Thine angel* to witness that I hear and obey.” Bring 
asked what he meant, he said: “ Verify, SaiyidT ‘AbduT 
Qiidir has this moment said, s This my foot- is upon the ncek 
of every flomt/ and we are uoinmunded to hear and obey/* 
Then our companions arrived from Bagdad and informed 
us that he hud said so on that very day/ ” 

The corresponding passage in the 44 Bahj ah ** is to the 
same effect in the account of those among the shaikh* who 
bowed their heads when he said it* as also the passage gi ving 
an account of those who were present at the majli* in which 
he sold it, which rims as fallow*: — The Shaikh Abu Yusuf 
Ta'qSb, eon of Badrun al Maqqari a] Qahiri, informed us 
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of it in the year 6fi0 + He suit!: T entered Bagdad in tha 
veer f>2l, and went to visit the chief qiidT Abu frulih Nasr 
in Mb grandfather a college beside the Azaj gate, and 
I fnund with, him a company of men, one of whom said to 
him: "What didst thou hear about the taring of the 
shaikh ^Abdu'l Qadlr—may God accept him— + Thi* my 
foot ifl upon the neck of every saint of God ? He replied : 
11 1 heard my father, Abu Bakr ‘Abdul Ihi£?iiq< nnd my 
uncles Abu ‘Abdul Rahman *Abdu liah, Abu "Abdu llah 
* Abdul Wnhhab, and Ahii Ishaq Ibrahim—may God (whose 
name be exalted) have me rev upon them —my ut diilerent 
times: 1 We were present at the majlifl of our father in 
which he said that saying* and there were present along 
with us over fifty shaikhs, including nmo of the greatest 
shaikhs of Al * Iraq, and they all bowed their betide .After¬ 
wards we were informed Hurt other shaikhs in the eMef 
cities, who were not present on that occasion h hud Iwwed 
their heads and hud etflted what he had said. And. we 
never heard of any of them who rejected his claim / >? 
Ibu Ha jar has related it in the " Ghibfcuh ” with some 
brevity. 

The Shaikh Zarruq, in the fourth bub of his 4t Quwafid, 1 ' 
gives it as a rule that the staling a thing of the essence is 
not the same as stating it with regard to accidental utlribuLea, 
according to the saying of him upon whom be peace : 
« Salute on oar part the people of the House on account 
of their being distinguished for combining the religious 
Telatiuiis until, if the Faith were in the Pleiades, they would 
reach it." 1 And it has been said of his Having upon whom 
be peace: <s The nearest are most deserving of kindness," 
that it means “nearest to God/’ since the people of tw r o 
diffiwnt religions do not inherit from one another. So 
the important thing is the religions root of the relations, 
and its branch is immaterial. And if afterwards there lie 
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added to that the corporeal, it may intensify the fir^L Thus 
the rank of the owner of the second does not of itself entitle 
to anyt h i n g. 

It has also been replied to the saying of Abu Muhammad 
* Abdul Qadir—the mercy of God (whose name be exulted) 
he npnn him — Si This my foot is upon the nock of every saint,” 
that it means in hM own time, because he combined in 
him&elf high descent and the nobility which comes from 
worship and knowledge, such us no other of the people of 
his Lime possessed. 

Scest thou not what is related of hia performing: the 
ablution seventy times in one day, and of Ms fatwu to a king 
who had aworn to worship God with a worship in which 
none should share, that the iinttai should be given op to 
1dm, till others standing aloof from him—mid God is most 
knowing? The expression “seventy times” is what is 
in the "Ntizlnih/ 1 and the “Bahjah ft haa "forty.” Tho 
sarnft fatwu is mentioned also in the u Ghihtnh,” in the 
section which describes the wide extent of the Shaikh's 
knowledge, on the authority of kb son, the Shaikh "Abdul 
Ttazzaq. He says: “ A question came to Eagdnd from 
Persia^ and was put before its learned men, but they could 
not solve It. It wm this: A man had sworn by the triple 
divorce to worship God with a worship in which none 
should share at the time of his engaging in it. Then they 
brought it to my father, who wrote instantly : J Lot the 
mataf be given up to him and let him go round it seven 
times by himself, and he shall be quit of Ms oath/ Then 
he who had asked tho fatwa did not remain in Eagdnd 
over night.' 1 

The Shaikh Zarruq says also in the fourth Mb of the 
same work : " Of in Lira kind are those whom riches towards 
God overcome, so that miracles appear in them and their 
tongue Howg out in prayer without halting or restraint. 
Then they pray by truth, of truth, for truth, in truth. 
Such were the Shaikh Abu Muhammad * Abdul Qddir— 
may God accept him—and Abu Ya’za and the hulk of the 
later Shad hilltop And of mankind are those whom poverty 
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toward* God ™omea bo, that their longue is weak and 
stumbling by reason of piety. Such were Ibn Abl HaiUTah 
and others. And of mankind are those whose state varies 
from time to time, and such are the most perfect in their 
perfection, lor theirs is the state of him upon whom bo- 
peace, seeing that be feel a thousand with a measure and 
tied a stone upon his own belly/ 11 

It was said to the famous Shaikh and great Pole Abu'l 
HasanTl Sbildhili—may God accept him—that the Shaikh 
Saiyidl "Abdu'l Qadiril JilanT rimmed Polehood, Then he 
answered him who said it: 11 Verily, Saiyidi "Abdullah al 
Qadir drank of a cup of which, if thou hadat drunk the 
like of a grain of coriimder-seed 3 thou wouldest have claimed 
Divinity ■ ” 
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Art. VII.— Further Note# on a Malayan Comparative 
Vocabulary* By C. Otto Blagues. 

With reference to my article on MS, 5fo. 29 of the Maxwell 
Collection In the Journal for July, 1902* my friend Mr. S. H. 
RrTj whose wide acquaintance with a number of out-of-the- 
way Languages la well known, sends me the following note, 
which I think will be of interest to the readers of the 
Journal:— 

“ The languages of Mr. Bkgdon’s specimens are, besides 
the Malay, (1} or (Makuah or HMknat), (2) jfJjj 
or (Tulehu or Ambon Tulehu)* (3) or 

(Mandurn). 

if The jnAX* is, as Mr. Blagden points out* the language 
of Madura* the island at the eastern end of Java. Comparison 
with the Woordenboek of Stokmane and Murinissen 1 shows 
that, the list is tolerably accurate. There are a lew erratic 
spellings* such as for kHbbng (banana), and 

for ifriflja and ntfegore (Lind* country)* jIj for patti (dog), 
for tannang (hand); and there are a few MulaicLuns* 
such as h^I CLsU for are (sun)* ^ for ftrftd are (sun¬ 
rise), i]j\ for IJdtjitig r Alaq (worm), (Malay! wasp) for 
njardttji or manjang (Madura, bee or wasp), tsA* for 

1 "W. J. EbseTiET flfaa lrmmw aTin l J„ CL P^ Maiiniassm z * ■ Hand]eiitiog! tut i\o 
IwjLHjfuning Jat MiuldcrattcL^ Titul met Wi^rdrabwt ft ; SotTLibiiu, tSBO. 111 
ijiiLiilng trom tlaii brcik I bufc HtaUud th* Dukli orfbopiKpllj, us In # r or* 
<rfi «*f- 
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ktaiiri i ankle). A few wurda are incorrectly or imperfectly 
translated, e.g., ^.1 (milki should be ait)# itmd (water (of) 
breasti, and putrid should be Wsad, boet/o, meaning 

*u Htink/ Allowing for these alight errors, only three words 
of the forty-four given by Air, Bhigden tire unrecognisable. 
These me Jj j (wing), (forearm), and ^ yr~*^r 

(big toe). 

*< The ncit vocabulary, which the compiler culled 
or %~y , seems to be the Tulehu (Toelehoe in Dutch 

orthography) of Van Hoe veil, who in his notes on the 
dialects of Ambon (Amboylift) 1 mentions the Tulehn as 
n dialect of that udiind which has heen influenced by 
Hatoehahasch of the Mahomedait villages on the west coast 
of Haruhu (Hmroetoe) Inland, which lies opposite. Van 
Hoe veil gives uo vocabulary of the Tidehu dialect, hut has 
fully illustrated that of Harukn, mud gives ulao two dLilects 
of Aniboynfl, and those of the neighbouring iahmcls Suparua 
and Nubei XadL X give here a repetition of those worths in 
Mr. Blagdcn^s list which agree with Van Hoe veil. They 
prove definitely the genuineness of the Tnlehu vocabulary. 

u Tn the quotations from Van Hoe veil, Hih r Aril. =Hilu 
and Anilide in Ambojna ; Har ^Haruku Is.; &tp,=Saparua 
Is.; N. — Kuhi Lmit Is. 

i Baftsn G. "W. W, C- t=il H«vrll ; ri kta i*4?r de tijf vr4-rtjjbiUiLftEt' siEflJ&'fcini 
Jtr AmbonscliB LiLDiltiml < Eatrni* Tonflbh TI id Bndngtiu tat de Tail-, Land- m 
Voltentundc van Ned, liukt, 4^ Vdf ,. D^ii. pp, 1-136. 
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ENG Lisn. 


AMBOYSA (VAN ITOEYELL). 

Black 

£=s- 

mete (HiL p Hnr.) h mite (AsiL). 

“White 

Ci? 

putt (Eat., Hil-, A*iL). 

Land, 

country 


aoiane [EiL) =riUflge (dorp p negerij). 

Mainland 

Mil W 

CL + iElimd d 3 elne (Hil. = great). 

Stene 

4-Vi-' 

hatu (Har., Hil., Aail.). 

Ironstone 

ljWj Jjli 

CL ^ stone * and * iron. 1 

Gold 


hulawano (A*iL). 

Silver 


ealnks (Hil. p Aail. s Sap. p If.)* 

Iron 

^1-U 

tan (DjI., Anil.). 

Ielnnd 

'ii lulJ|J 

nnsa [Har. T HiL p Asil. p Sap. t N.). 

TFater 


waeio s wnel (Ear.), 

Sea. 

A- t-.» 

moito (Sap., H.); in otter dialects 
ineit = shore. 

Wind 

JUuJl 

\ anine (Tffl v Aail*}. 



) sain (H&r.). 

Sea-wind 

aJj!I 

Xante (HiL h Asil.) h Inn (Ear.) — sea. 

Eain 


) 


- I 

V 

.*ulane (Asil rp Hil.). 

Day 


petu (HE, AsLL), 

Hight 


atolu {Har,}* 

Sim 

i 

H ^rfjT 

rhmmtai (Har.). 

Moon 

Qj* 

Imhme (Hil. T Asil,). 
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ENGLISH. 


AMBOYSA VAN HOEVE1X), 

Star 


mari (Hot.). 

fire 


hnn (Har.)p an (HiL p AaiL). 

Ciicoanut 


j-aiwol (HiL, Aal.). 



ArecanUt 


hnwa [Ear,, TTTT., Ami.]. 

Banana 

Jf 

tola (AiuLp HIL). 

Leaf 


lauwel (Har.). 

Dog 

r* 

ftfflj. (Bar*, EiL, AwL, Sap., W.]. 

Bird 

f jj-L* 

manu [Bar,, Ej1 +j AaiL). 

Fowl 


maim (Har-, Hil, AbiL} = ten (tip),. 

Snake 

ili 

nil (lEar.p Hil.), 

Fish 


lane [TTil.. AsiL). 

Worm 


nra (ILiir ) ^maggot. 

Fly 

V 

lale (AriL, Hil.}* 

Wing 


xtinlo (Bar.). 

Egg 

fijais' 

taruillo (Sap,), 

JJiiir 

Hi3*f 

keura (Bar.). 

Eye 

Jjl. 

mnta (Bar +3 Hil. p AeLL. p Bap.). 

Nose 

^13J$ 

Iru (Bar.)* 

Tooth 


niki (10L). 

Toothy 

J- 1 ' 

Cf. H tooth 1 find 1 dog." 

canine 


forearm 


nmfl bim (Bar.) = upper arm. 
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ENGETCH. 


AMBOTNA (VAX nOEV'ELl.) 

Sunil 


rima (Har^ XT-]* 

Breasts 


susu (Hsr^ HiL* AfiiL, ikp. r N,)* 

Milk 

r— 1 

5 ii# 0 -vvaoni Ear }. 

Belly 


(da (Ear-, HU., Asil.}. 

Leg* foot 

fel 

ad (Har.p Hil ? Asil,, Sap-, B"-)* 

Ankle 

Li*-' 

oi'EDttnterti (Har,). 

Big lye 


jii-ham (Har. = toes}, due (Hil, ~ 
great). 

Bone- 


mri (Har.). 

Flesh 


isine [HlLj. 

Blood 


lala Hil. h Asil.)* 

Tears 


mata-wae (Hil*]. 

Putrid 

L-J^ 1 ■ jj> 

* 

bauelti (Hnr r — a stink). 

Sick 

AJ^ 4 

irunyilc (Hnr.., 3ap v H«), 

Bead 


mata (Sap )* 

To ea t 

IttUt 

an«e (Har., Bap. P K\}. 

To drink 


mnn [E&r^ Aral.}. 

To see 


waMe (Hot.), wflM (Sap., K) + 

Home 


rama (Har,)* 

Boot 


mintanmu (Har.)* 

Pot 


orene (Hnr.). 

Male 


mule no (Hax, ? HiL). 

Be male 


| mnhina (Hitftp HiL h Asil.). 
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ENGLISH, 


AMBOYNA (VAN HOEVmj* 

Tather 


ama (Hot , EiL, Azilrj Saps ^0 + 

Mother 

JitA 

ina (Htr.* Hih, Aril, Sap. r N.). 


jjj l 

auahuta-roalonn (Har., HiL). 

Daughter 


ma-mahina (Har.), 


Sf A few additional words are recognizable, though WTongly 

spelled, o t bon word?. i^rlUid (world) is put for dunim 

(Our., HiL f Aril., Sap, S',) > (rimrise) is riwmta 

(jjun) T aff/T (to climb up}; (deer) is the Javanese 

ma^/angan (cerriu rwsa) ; (horse) is in Huruku 

aikanmo, Xusa Laut aiiamtijo; tjw (pig) ia probably for 

iiinatcmtf (any animal). In the word for + bec J is the 

<T 

TIilii JJw/ritf (bee or wasp}. The word for nostril is a com¬ 
pound from (nose) and , meaning 1 a point 1 (Aril. 
huftunejr 1 The word _jr'd (thigh) is probably a mistake for 
the Malay psha f and r (cradle) for the Malay budiaa. 
1 (to come) really means + to reach/ 1 to arrive at. 1 The 

words u?b’U j given for * to wink * may be compared 
- 

with the Aril., BiL Uie t 1 flash p (blikaem), In the words for 
husband and wife the prefixed ^ Rerraa to be a mistake. 
Many of the words show the suffix na or n> (hj?] 7 which is 
found in nil the dialects. There is a very close agreement 
also between the words of this voenfenWy and the Ambouna 
vocabulary of Ekris. 1 

“ The TuJehii numerals are additional evidence of the 
authenticity of the list. 

1 A. Tan Ekrc ; “ Wmka&fik TOD m rings dillKtat ckr kadionl op de 
AjflbnnFcbij EilAfuktL 1F r Madrdiielingnn toil w^gt the het NedErlurierbe 
Zcmdfltiugg«OOtielup, Bod vixL* Rottczdum, 3 £61-5. 
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EKCiUSB. 

jfcV 

AMUOYXA (VAX HOEVELIA 

Oiw 

[? V£_j(] IL1 

halm (Hi!.). 

Two 


rua (Har., Iff-), 

Thren [want- 



ing: but see 



Thirtoeo]. 



Fonr 

[juVU] *Jb 

him (Hnr. F Sap Jp X). 

Five 

Wj 

rinui (Hat,, N.). 

Six 

Lj 

dleli (Hil. t AML.). 

Seven 


tutu (Eur- t Sap t N\)> 

Eight 


warn £N. P Ltur,}. 

Nine 

U4 

*iwa (Hur, HiL r AML, Sap., Iff,)* 

Ten 


husa (Hot.,, HjI., AsiL]. 

Eleven 

4.' qJ3 

husaighie (Har + ). 

Twelve 

lAsfJ* 

tmaailnmwa (lTiir.)» 

Thirteen 

4 T i__‘ L,- 

hnsaMehu (ffiL r AML). 

Fourteen 

^ i ^ O J--v ■ ' 4-^ 

huftoiiiiina (Har., Sop., N.), 

Fifteen 


hu^ailarima (Iff,). 

Sixteen 


huriLanoo (Hnr.). 

Seventeen 


huEabiLu (Hit., Asil.). 

Eighteen 



Nineteen 

L J1 _:^---| 

tniseiiiMwn (IliL, AML, Sap.), 

Twenty 

wv 

huttinis (Him 1 -)- 
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ENGLISH, 

xly 

AMBQYEA (VAST HOEVELL), 

Twenty-one 
[see below: 
Thirty], 



Twenty-two 



Twmty-Ebroo 

irs^Wr 6 


Thirty [wrongly 
given ilb 
T wenty-one]. 


hutoru, hututoni (Her.). 


w There UlE ei thus be no doubt that the Tulohu lint h what 
it purports to be T and it is, m far as I know* the only 
-vocabulary of that dialect which exists. 

M The or lUCf is really the Malum language of 

Eastern Africa, m the following comparisons clearly show: — 


ENGLISH. 

? 

MAKFA 

Black 


-oripa. 

White 

(?) u,\ 

jyW 

-atelfL. 

World 

Ehipo, 

* Land, 


iwani. 

country 

Mainland 

Stone 

lb' 

ft* 

n1ukn r phr. maluku. 

Ironstone 

kji /r' 

Cfi 1 stone 1 and 1 honJ 
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ENGLISH. 

eljU 

MASMjL 

Gold 

U3'j 

IftiTmrdfna, 

Silver 


ndarama, 

iron 

U*.- 

J-H- 

iyurniu 

leletlad 

i/U 1 

ntinji {ei Mokua, the mwno of the 
Language)* 

Water 


maehi. 

Sea 


nmshomoka. 

Wind 


ipeoi. 

Sea-wind 


Cl wind; yo = of. 

Rain 


ipmla- 

Day 

/,** 

nihiiku. 

Might 

j*4' 

uhiu- 

Sun 

*w* 

nchum. 

Sunrise 

4— SUjCsl 

Of. Kamba dzua ikumala* 

Moon 

^r 1 

ijir* 

|- mweri (ifsamblji dial.). 

Star 


itotwa. 

Fire 

JKT 

morOi 

CocoamU 

j£d' 

inkole, plur. mikole. 

Arecantit 

ISUil 

H 

i 

Baiunm 


inika. 

Leaf 

w*W* 

nt&ku* 

Figer 

CP) l;lr=- 
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ENGLISH. 


MAEtA. 

J>eer 

4lUi! 

H 

Cf. Nyika, etc.! pain, Swahili pan* 
= ga rolls L 

Horeo 

JmJ 1 

/ Jt- 

inyiipu s mule. 

Dog 

wJU 

mw&l&pwa. 

fig 


iknluwo. 

Bird 


f mwntitmi (Hsambiji dial.). 

\ shariom* 

Fowl 

jflL 

ilaku, plur . ilnlni. 

Snakf 

■w 

inn a. 

FUh 

V 

ihopu. 

Worm 


mwamuiskLs — catorpilinr [toto = 
nrillii)* 

# Bee 

*¥ 

inoL 

m 7 


ipepels* 

Wing 

liliLJ 

nipupfl. 

Egg; 

Iw 

- w J- 

nyoehe. 

Halt 

1 **'A' 

ikararL 

Etc 


mitito. 

Nose 

■J^ 

ipnlu. 

Nostril 


ipao yo pul* fmwitbs — bob). 

Tooth 

JV 

nmo, plur. mino. 

Tooth, 

canine 

, gjj' 'y^~* 
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ENGLISH. 

* x f* 

MAKUA- 

Forearm 


mono. 

* It and 

iM 

1 mtkutha. 

Brsftat* 


mapele. 

UHk 


maahi = water, nmpole = breiiste. 

Belly 


irilkuln = stomach (belly = marnpo). 

Thigh 

LLtI 

J U 


Log, foot 


nym 

Ankle 

jU L ■££>' 

| Of. Swahili ito l\x gun. 

Big toe 

tH M 

Bant' 

slX, 

niknFtt, plur r makuYfi. 

Flesh 

jU 

™T “ 

/T 

ithayi = fleshinosH (mama = flonh). 

Blood 


lpmne* 

Ttaihs 


mithort. 

Putrid 


Ontfl. 

Sick 


UWOreft = to be sick (sickness = ureta). 

DmJ 

J 'dp 

uk w a — to die. 

Tcj eut 

U,1 

- J 1 

olio. 

To drink 


aria. 

To wink 

*Lj 3 \ 
[? aU/] 

wnpQfl, 

To M2C 

■w 

woha=to look- 

To come 

V'j*' 

uroii = to go away (mi“to come). 


13 


i.s-ij, im. 
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EN'iil-lSD. 

iS £* 

>!AKr_4. 

Honse 


itiupa. 

* Door 


mlako. 

Cochin g-put 


mwapo o yattLS = saucepan. 

pm 

fiL\ 

ik nrito. 

Cradle 



Heavon 

J*'\ 

Gf. Swahili lniie T 

Hell 



Male 


mlopwann. 

Female 

'UUil 

mtMana —woman, plur. athinna. 

Husband 


xnkpwana. 

Wife 


mthianfc* 

rather 


nthithi (atiti, Msambiji dial.)- 

♦Mother 

U-l 

titanyi (tunnya, Mfiatohiji diaL), 

Son 

Li£i** 



LvijL« 

mwanH mlopwamL. 

Daughter 

l£jli 



u The Mfikun words are quoted from Maples' Handbook 
flf tho Makuii Language, 1 which does not contain the Makirn 
equivalents of all the words in this list, hut one or two 
others? on comparieon with cognate languages mny probably 

h. i Ch&uner yh[\]t* - “ CaUocliuiig Far a BlUJilbwk uf Hus Matllft 

Lauras*" ; Loota* kP.aiL [iaT&F], 
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■ 

be tmi ind correct. Mr. Blagden has quoted eighty-eight 
words frfsm thn Mfh, and of these (allowing for blight errora} 
only aLs appear to he wrong* whilst twelve are not ident tiled. 
Thus more than 70 per cent. of the vocabniiry is correct.” 

[L is rather satisfactory to find that the unknown compiler 
of the^e lists hm done his work with snob relative accuracy; 
and the identification of the a 'idisposed at once of the 
doubt I had expressed as to its genuineness, and the 
suggestion I had thrown out that it might have to bo sought 
for in the Papuan or Melanesian regions, Bnt it presents 
tm with the rather surprising phenomenon of an East African 
dialect collected by a Malay of the Peninsula ; and the 
question naturally arises, did he collect it in Africa itself 
(which scorns unlikely) f or in the Peninsula, from some stray 
Kaffir sailor or coolie, if any such there be ■ or was it 
collected at some cosmopolitan place* like Meccah, where 
in any races meet f It would hv interesting to know ; and 
possibly a careful examination of the list by some one 
learned in East African languages might throw further light 
*n the question. 
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1* Notes os Chimese Buddhist Books. 

Naktirokuban 14, 
Tokyo. 

Bear Professor Rhys Davids, — Id our Journal for 
April* 1891 a Professor Poulin noticed the two important 
discoveries by Professor Vidyiibhnsnna, ol which the first 
relates to the Sal i^toLiuba-anlra quoted by Cnndraddrti in 
chap, xsvi of bis MadhynmakEL-vrtti, by &antideva in his 
Sib^a - sitniieeayn, also by Prajnakaxfematf in fits Rodhi- 
cfiry 2 vatira - tlka f as giving a complete eapmi? of the Fatieca- 
samuppilda. 

Looking into the Chinese Buddhist books* I have found 
several corresponding texts to some of these works. Pirst as 
to the Sali-statoba-sutnu This interesting little compendium 
of the twelve nidanaa ia + in Chinese* represented in the 
feUowiog teita: — 

1. Ta-san-badi-fia-tan-ma-ciu^ lit. MnhS-yiinn-Bali-stamba- 

&uW Translated by Shihu m a.d. 980, Nanjio's 
CataL, No, 867, under which Sdlisbmbm is given as 
Sd bha&L 

2. Tao-kan-cin, lit. the Paddy straw sutra. Registered 

n& trsnal nted un dor the East Tain dynasty, a.d. 3 17— 
420, Nanjio's No. 280. 

3. 1 jgt nTjiflti ^n-asu-cin* lit. the antra on understanding 

tho origin ol birth and death. Translated by Ci-cieo 
ol the Wu dynasty* a-d. 222-280, Nanjio's No. 281, 
under which the existence of another version before 
the Tin dynasty is recorded. 
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There is another sutra of the same name spoken by Maitreya* 
Le. Nanjio's No. 963 p which I have failed to find out. The 
sutra on the moaning of 1 anatiuau,' No. 810! which is given 
bj Nanjio as a simitar work, is in reality a different one, 
as its contents show. 

Next wo come to Candrtt-kirfcpB My dhy amaka-vrfctL The 
existence of the lour commentaries in Chinese have been 
noticed by Mr, D. Suzuki, a Japanese now with Dt t Garun, 
of America, in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 
voL vi, pt. 4 (1898b sec p* 29. They are as follows : — 

1. A vrtti by Piugala, Naujio’s No. 1179. 

2. „ Asnhga, No. 1246. 

3. j, Feo-pich-mih, No. 1185. 

4. „ Sthitamali, No. 1179. 

The Erst Indian author is not Pin gal a in reality. Mr. Suzuki 
seems to have been milled by the Chinese interpreter who 
nays in the preface to the vrtti that its original was written 
by a BrakinacarJ Tarn-mu, lit the 'Urn-eyed** the Indian 
original being Pingala, etc. Firigalzi, however, is not the 
1 blue-eyed/ but the * tawny-eyed/ The 4 blue-eyed r is 
a name of Candra-kTrti, the actual author of the Sanskrit 
vrtti, who is otherwise styled as Ary a Devs. (BodhisaUva). 

This wa learn at once,, inferring to Nanjio's Catalogue* 
under Beva, Appendix i, p r 370* where, quoting J.A.S. 
Bengal, 1882, p. 96, he gives Devil's names, Candra-klrti, 
Nik-netra (Chin. Tsih-iuu, the * blue-eyed F ), and also Fen-pich- 
min (the 1 distinct- brightness p ). This last, again, explains 
the name of the author of the 3rd vrtti above mentioned* 
i«u Fcn-pieh-min, which may be Santi-prabhji in Sanskrit, 
as given by Mr. Suzuki. The Bodld - caryavatam is by 
Santi-prahha Santi-deva* The 2nd vrtti, by Aaaoga* is not* 
strictly speaking, a commentary on the Mndhyamnka-^astmt 
though It treats partly of the same subject The 4th vrtti, 
by Sthitamali, is also a good commentary. The 1st and 
3rd, from the names of the authors, point to one and the 
same work* but they differ widely, and probably are not 
the same altogether. -Deva seeing to have been a reputed 
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author of the Madhya mat a Aphorism. Either totally 
different works have been attributed erroneously to one 
author on account of his reputed authorship* or the names 
of different men have been identified with one particular 
autbor on the same ground. The identity of Deva with 
Candra-kMi, Sfinti-prnbbap and Nlta-netra requires a more 
detailed investigation. The Sanskrit, Tibetan* and Chinese 
vrttis, on the whole* agree with one another, containing 
twenty - seven chapters* each chapter treating of a similar 
subject. 

As to the Bodhi- curySvatara and the Siksn-sarauceaya, 
I can say at present only that the tests bearing similar titles 
exist among the Chinese books, Le., Bodhi-carya-autra, Xanjio T 
No. 1354 ; Mahay mi a - sanglll - bodhi - sattva - vidya - eastrn 
Bccording to Naujio ? but it can be also Mabuyana'bodhiRattva- 
tfiksfi - samuccuya - slstrn, Nanjio* No. 1398, "While 1 was 
looking through the above-mentioned books a note from 
Mr. W* Ggiwara, who in now studying under Professor 
Leutuann* of Strosaburg* reached me. He had noticed the 
existence of the Chinese versions u£ the Bodhi - car yu vat am 
and the Aiksa-samuccaya some mouths before myself, and 
seems to be comparing them with the Sanskrit originals now 
that Mr. Bends! Ts text is out. As the texts quote several 
other works, a careful examination will throw much light 
on die dark passages of Buddhist literature. 

T am fully convinced that most, if not all, of the best 
known Sanskrit Buddhist books can be found among the 
Chinese books* if we only carefully examine into them.— 
Yours ever truly, 

J. Tajeakusu. 


2 . 

Cuttack (Omw)- 

&pt, 2j 1902. 

Deak Sir, — Is it not strange that, after a study of 
Kalidasa's works for more than a century, his date has 
net yet been even approximately ascertained? Scholars like 
Professor Max M filler and Professor Macdoueli disagree, 
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one putting him io the sixth ■century {India), the other 
putting him more than a century earlier, in the beginning 
of the fifth, century a.d. (Hist., 8 an a. Lit*, p. 321). 

May 1 suggest a point or two to help id the matter ? 

First* I draw attention to RaghuYtuhya, canto iv + flokas 
5S-71. These verses deal with the dignjaya of Rughu on the 
western frontier of India. Therein, briefly speaking* Raghu 
is aaid to have taken tribute from the kings of Apardnte 
{v„ 58), to have gone to the Pdrasikdn by land route (v. 6G) 
and defeated them (y, 69), to have turned northwards to 
the banka of the Sindh a and there crushed the Hu nas 
(v. 68), to have subdued the Kumbojaa (y* 69] p after which 
he climbed the Himalayas 

The above description indicates that at, that time the 
Persians occupied, on the western border of India, the lowest 
portions (probably Beluchi@tan and Kandahar), that to their 
north lay the Humn (variant, Hu nay) on the hanky of the 
river Indus (variants, 'Tanka' and 4 Mahkn , ) l and Lhnt the 
Kamlqjaa lay further north, at the foot of the Himalayas. 

To what period may bo ascribed such grouping of tribes ? 

From the Chinese and Persian histories* aided by the 
light thrown by extant coins, it appears that the Hunae, 
an ulfyhuot of the Ephthalitca or White Unns^ conquered, 
on one hned, GdndMra from the Ki-to-lo (RiMm) king* 
before 475 A.n.p and on the other band, inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on the Persian king FJnlz in 484 a.e* fin which 
the Persian king lost bis life and the eastern provinces of 
Persia). (Ommmgbam, BrauEti, and Gntschmid; Rapson's 
Indian CbiffiSj Arts. 76 and 103 ; el also the article on 
11 Persia Jj in the Encycb Brit., 9 th ed.) 

This XLima conquest of Gundhura is confirmed by Snng-yun, 
the Chinese mock-traveller, who says :—- 

“Bering the middle decade of the 4th month of the M year 
of Chmg-Ewnng (5520 Aj3 fc ) we entered the kingdom of GandhsLra, 
. + , * This is the country which the Te-tlms destroyed^ 

nod afterwards set up Lac-Iih to be Mug over the country; since 
which event two generatinna have pawed/ 11 

■ Bed*'s 41 Boddhi-i Record*. of the Wrtitm World/ 1 vaL i, xdi 
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Ye - thsi Is the name given by the traveller to the 
Epbt halites. According as we take three generations or 
lour generations to a century, the conquest of Qilodhtini by 
the must, according to this tradition p have taken place 

some time between 4^5-470 a + d. 

From the above facts, the inference is reasonable that 
this passage in the Rughuvnmca (at least its fourth canto) 
reform to a period amne time tftter 4G0--D a.p.* by which 
time the Hunss had, by their conquest of Gaiidlntra {the 
Cabal Viillfij), come to settle fiti the banka of the Indus j 
and lam? time fjtjbre 484 ad m when the eastern portion ol 
Persia passed on lu the White Huns, Would not thus the 
end of the £fth century a,d. be the approximate date o£ 
Jlughucahi^a ? 

1 would lii rt her draw attention to tbu subject-mat tens of 
tho two epic poems, and to tho extent of Eaghu s empire* 
It ia not improbable that Eulidusa p who would naLurally 
have been attracted to the eourL of the Gupta emperor, 
selected Kumarts+mwbfiam (the birth of Karttikeya) because 
this god was u Eula-tizeata of the later Gupta emperors 
(witness their names, Euimirii Gupta and Skuiida Gupta, 
utid their silver coins with peacocks on the reverse); and 
selected Eughuvaiftca been use these later imperial Guptas* 
with their capital at Saketa (AjndhyaJ^ had become associated 
with llama and his dynasty. 

The Gupta empire comprised practically the whole of 
Northern India, exclusive of portions of Panjab and Bengal, 
"fhe eastern part of Paujab was in till probability a part of 
the Gupta empire in the time of Sk&nda Gupta and probably 
of Tvumara Gupta also, for Skunda Gupta had various wars 
with the Jlunas along this border. To judge from the 
frontier kingdoms invaded by Raghu, thi* Gupta territory 
■rtf* exactly the empire qf Raghu as described in Raghu v&mcs, 
canto iv; and it is not impossible that in this way the poet 
might have wished indirectly to flatter his patron king* who 
may be conjectured to be Sksndft Gupta {cirt'fl 452 i80 

From Internal evidence, RaghuYtuiira appears to be later 
and more mature than KnmiiTB-BainW] h\ h or ileghaduta. 
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The metre, the verse melody, the upama5 p and the general 
handling of the subjects* in Baghuvaihca—all shew a master's 
skill- In Eumara-sambhava metrical defects and prolix 
repetitious occur, while the erotic passions have been dealt 
with more crudely. In the Mughadqta the latter defect 
is still mere apparent, a* is natural to a still younger age. 
Mizgliaduln is also silent about Gupta connections and 
Central India, probably because Kalidasa had not then been 
attracted to the Emperor's Court, thus having to leave Ilia 
beloved XJjjayiiii. Por this comparative growth in poetic 
powers fifteen to twenty years may be allowed. The three 
works would then fall in the third quarter of Lhe fifth 
century a.ix—Y ours truly. 

Mo SMO H A2i Cm AKHAVA till1. 

Fr$fit*H>r T. JF r Rhys 
S+trttxrp, Ret; al Atitrfic &MUJy k ImiJr-n, 


3. Bars Pau WojtDs* 

Dear Pkofr^sok .Rhys Davids,— In note 4 on p. 7 o i 
tlie Dialogue?! of the Buddha, you discuss the meaning of 
the word ptkkjk/m. Though this appears to be a rare word 
in Puli literature it bos survived to the present day in the 
form o£ pekhuu ^Iceman, in his “ Rambles and 

Recollections^ {ed. V. A, Smith, voL i, p. 7), writes: ** the 
1 Gauri Santar p qf the temple above was a real Pjf-tk&R w 
or a eon version of living beings into stone by the gods/ 1 
Mr. Smith, in a note on the word. F^~khan t identifies it with 
prJchnd, defined by Fallen and also Platte w a puppet-show. 
The word ia not very common iu the United Provinces, 
where path nat:&ana takes its plaue + 

It ss curious how nearly all the amnaeaierita reprobated 
are htill almost t-sduaively in the hands of the strange 
people called ^uls. Three of the divisions of these are 
the 3Tncam (duncera), Badi (cf. tddftenn}, and Bajaniya 
[musicians] p snd they are well-known acrobats. 
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On p, 258 there Ls a discussion as to the mean in g of 
flurngpurff. The comment phrase in use now for a fair 
completion ia gehvn, or wheat (-coloured). 

p. 230, Sumuka. We have three common names in these 
provinces—Saiua T Eamuk* and Sun wa—all applied to Pdnicum 
fFumenituxum, which is cultivated but ia considered a poor 
grain a ns well as to a wild grass with a grain occasionally 
eaten,—Tours sincerely, 


J Vmm TaL 


Hickaed Bobs. 
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M A H A MIA H 0 PAUHYAT A HaKAFKASAU SaSTRI, HotiOHiry Joint 

Philological Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Report on tee Search for Sanskrit MSS. {1895— 

1900) , 25 pp.; large size. [Published by the Society t 

1901) 

The news that Pandit Hurapraaild ^instrl was printing the 
Catalogue of the Nepal Durbar Library/ and that Professor 
Com] BenduU had agreed to write, as an introduction to thin 
Catalogue/ an essay on the history of Nepal and surrounding 
kingdom*, has given me the greatest Hatin faction. 

By the ircent explorations of an oh scholars as S. Levi, 
C* Rtmdali and Hamprusud, our knowledge of the older 
Buddhist Sanskrit documents has increased- For years we 
were obliged to confine oar researches In the MSS. sent to 
Europe by Hodgson. Then the Cambridge Catalogue of rho 
’ft" fight Col lection marked a new stage of progress. But 
now our hopes are bettor to-day< as Edicts n will not conceal 
it a treasures for ever; and the time may be coming when* 
iit that field of Indian philology, the number of our text* 
promises to prove a positive tmbarfm tie- 

We will endeavour to indicate tbe more interesting 
amongst the large number ol MSS. hifherro noticed by 
Haraprasad, partly in the Proceedings and in the Journal 
of the Society of Bengal, partly in his Report, fSflo-1900. 

1 S*. Iht MiLranhlrl ttuUi^kL^d so- t*rly eh IBtfH by lilt- Rnhleul, Hr. h\wrem'e: 
the Cimbrldi^ CiinlQ^e ; tbc mwwnA ul Mb LftiTun hy Lu tiki 

Jon mil hj( BfeUftal (Irvl, pt. 1), ISS7 : S, LGvf, Anwt iIm ! iisisiptiniifi, S-kuic^ 
da 27 Jiriitisr LHSU? - ilemS C. B-smiiLlM,. J.H.A.9., JEW), pp. 1 tilt and IS-S'i-J, 

1 Abii publkbed a* sirtiUe, J. A,ft-It 
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The §eems to bo a work of real 

interest The MS* is written in a form of Gupta which 
can be at latest referred to the beginning of the ninth or to 
the end of the eighth century. It deal* with Tantric matters, 
but m a very extraordinary way, the interlocutors being 
Hda, men of tha 1 old school' ol Tnntrism ! The very 
subject of the discourses, according to Kara prasad, is the 
non-vaidic initiation or The Esis wonder how there 

dill be such a thing as dlksa without any reference to the 
Yedaa, Bat the oldest among them explains that even the 
great gods like Brahma, Yisnn, and others — not Qiva, who 
13 siddha by birth—received non-vaidic dikaa at the very 
spot they were sitting upon* namely, in the celebrated 
Naimisarimya. The book it complete* divided into two 
parts, Qraiitasutra, GuhyasiiLm (?). Attention must be paid 
to the designation J sttmkita/ But I do not know it 
it deserves to be called “an important original tantric 
work ” i I fed rather sceptical when Haraprusad eaye, 
4i The composition of this work must go back t& the early 
centuries of the Christian era r V; because, so far as wo are 
entitled te make any conjecture on the original form of the 
Titntms* it seems that the very mention of Its is and such 
a doubt on the orthodoxy of rites are rather marks of 
posteriority. 

Not to the aintht hut at latest to the seventh century 
belongs the ITiitiMmuat/n H 8 . p acquired for the Society of 
Bengal by their Secretary, ** The character is Gupta, 
I have carefully compared the letters with charts of the 
Gupta alphabet. , - - - The shape of letters agrees 
more with those of the TToriuzi palm-leaves than with any 
other * . * ; the proportion of open fops (which, as is 

well known, are an index of anliquityj appears to be much 
larger than in the ninth century palm-leaves in Professor 
BeodalTs Cambridge Catalogue/* This Tantm* actually 
incomplete iTT leaves from about 2G1), is said to have an 
extent of 6 d 000 Slobas, being a rfotimi of the Kuhjik&matfi 

i See ^-ProcKdjiips 1 - imd p+ Report" + i4 tht? Asiatic Society u t StTypil, l^CU. 
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iu 24,000 ihhui; four MSS, of tho Kubjikatiiftta do exist, 
and Haraprasud has ascertained the corelstiod of both books. 
The pagination, with the- rather surprising letters: Sri p below 
the figure, below Mu and Sn, refers more probably to the 
following title; Qriniite Satsa basre ^ “ page so and so in 
the compilation running through 0,000 verses of the school 
of the goddess Qri. Pf 1 

The interlocutors being Bhairava and Beri, there is do 
doubt about the intimate relation between the KubjikamatEi 
and the Tantra of the same name, known by Catalogues 
(see P,W., sub rur,) and. often quoted in Tantrasara, 
Anandalaharl, and eke where (see Oxford Cat.), This book, 
therefore, is common and unreadable literature ; but it 
gives mo occasion to quote Harapmsod: fl The Tantros 
are regarded as very recent works. Some distinguished 
Orientalists have pronounced them to belong to the four¬ 
teenth century. The appearance of these MSS. disproves 
that assertion Wf J Proceedings, April, 1900), 

So does the' date of the colophon of the MS- of the 
LanMmt&ra, 28 th year of the No war era (90S **&,). This 
Lankit is a work on the treatment of fever and other 
diaea&ea by medicine, meantati on n and charms.” 

But T am afraid riaraprasad does not exactly realize the 
meaning of soma distinguished Orion tali a Ls as concerns the 
age of the Tantros. That the Tantras are older than 
the fourteenth century nobody will deny; the dispute, if 
there is any dispute, bears first on a considerably older date 
for the books, secondly on the rather difficult problem of 
the iniltieQce of the Tan trie ideas in civilized Buddhist or 
Brahmamc circles. 

I have read with curiosity another note on a very similar 
subject* How can we settle this puzzle “ that the pure 
metaphysical religion of Buddha could be made the medium 
of pracrising immoral and obscene rites P 11 On entering 
the Svambhn Ksetra [ Nepal J, I was, say a ITaraprasad, 

L I bn¥* wn ihL u 1 Sli 1 ia ntlif-r VSS .: bill I Jun : t think rl ed^UIi- more 
Ihui ia kind i>( joctv arj :i rk bf d tcdH It if- n-fit-jlilly umuiuuD, in Jlrif 

testes nf 
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struck with a female figure labelled ar inscribed as Nama 
Dkarmiifffi- I Jit once enquired from the Presidency PsndiL 
He coolly said Dkarma is nothing else bat Prajiia / 1 
11 1 kno^ explains Esraprasid, that Buddha is never an 
object of warship. Ilia image la kept in monasteries simply 
for the purpose of keeping his noble example always present 
before the aspirers to Nirvslna, and bo be is the Upajm or 
means to Nirvana, I also knew that Prqjrn or true 
knowledge is the great goal. * * , * But none ever 

suspected that Dharrnu and Prajiiil are identical. Thi-s 
identification introduced a female deity into the Buddhist 
'Trinity, and she at once became the mother of all 
Bodhisattves, being [taken as] representing the Saihgbu 
, , * J* This hypothesis is clever indeed, and well deserves 
notice; nevertheless, one will observe that the deification 
of the pantheistic and idealistic Prajoa in the shape o£ 
a feminine body is an altogether Tantrie idea; and that 
the identification of Dburma wilh Prajfi^ parallel tn the 
Identification of D hernia with pratTtyasamuTpada p known 
from Pali sources, has not been of any moment in the 
development of this idea. Upaya in some cases is Karupa 
opposed to Prajna ; in Tuntric tests of the Kulacakru school 
[r {3 synonymous with tm$a. 

Har&pra&id has acquired a manuscript of the Afta&ihtwriM, 
copied at No land a in the sixth year of the reign of HaklpuliL 
(first part of the eleventh century), and curiously inscribed 
as written "in the year indicated in the page mark. This 
page mark is Wd/* The era is difficult to ascertain* The 
MiS r| as many other Praj Onparomitus, Ls enriched with muny 
iUuminationa. (Proceedinga, March, 1899,} 

Pour leaves from an old MS. in Bengali characters, "in 
iact, intermediate between Gupta and Bengali ,' 1 contain 
fragments of a supplement to the Aomrako£a. The author 
is a Buddhist; ho adds many synonyms to ihe Ruddhiat 
words~for instance, Gopesa tor Buddha, I do not know 
if these curioua identifications have been, as it was the- 
intention of the Pandit, " published in the Journal ” 
(Proceedings, April, 1900). A MS* of the Arnttrakoia,. 
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dated 11S5, fans been noticed b y riar&pTssud in 1B93 
(J\A.S.B., p, 25 Qj* and should prove useful lor the critic 
of the te^Kk 

Very old lb the MS. of the SkandAaptirdtui w in Gupta hand, 
to which so early a date as the middle of the seventh eentiiry 
can be assigned on pulLeDgruphieiil grounds. 

Aa concerns th© Buddhist Darganas, there are discoveries 
of first-rate importance. There ore, besides, two MSS, 
purporting to be works of Ratnnkirti T entitled Apo&middfii 
(eight leaves only) and KfamMungumltUiL A full description 
of both occurs in the Report, p. 12, and Haraprasad rightly 
iciisiat^ on their evident importance. * s These are the first 
treatise written in u philosophical style and on philosophical 
topics,” This stateraent is noE perfectly accurate, as the 
Bodhiearyavatara, the Madhyiiimitavrttij the Abhidharnia- 
ko*a deserve the &ame appreciation. Xyavuhmdu—I agree 
with Harapraead—more a treatise on Buddhist logic than 
on philosophy, hut the whole o£ the pnriecheda an piatyaksa 
is a dissertation on the theory oi knowledge. The thcory 
o£ Apo/m is " very important in JJuddhiht philosophy/* Ah 
the nominalism of the school objects to any idea of germs, 
the difficulty is got over by a rather subtle artifice. An 
mha ia not flfca by axmtv8 f but because ho is not a go or 
anything different from f dm. The asva is atad-vyavnta, 
different (vyavrtta) from what is not that (a-tad). We know 
the doctrinn fairly w ell, if wo do not mdize it (of course I), 
by the discussion of Kutnarih* (Qlokuvartikft;. The cele¬ 
brated Mnnilihsist, or bis commentator, quotes on the matter, 
as it has been said in the Journal (1902, p. 365), a large 
number af ilokas from the IVamana.saniuceuya by Dignagn. 
li-atnatfirti wrote the Kulvanakundu, the Dharnmyim^caya 
(Tiioj. Mdo, lii), a commentary to the Madhyamakavatiini. 
Being ana of the king, he had been converted by the 
” Epistle to a pupil ” of his friend Candragomin (Wawdlieff). 
Bo he was the contemporary of Oandraklrti and of ^veral 
dcaryas of reputation. 

The second treatise, Eaa^abhang&aiddhi, in two parts, 
proves 11 that no entity e x i s ts for more than one ksana.” 
j.R-A.1. itax 13 
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The iiTHt part, complete ia eleven leaves, proceeds hy 
umaytmj&pti (where ia existence there Is niomentuneity) ; 
the second one, incomplete, nine leaves, by pyatirtkaryapti 
(where is not momentaneity, there cannot be existence).^ 

I do not believe, ns does Hawpnisad, that " the author of 
the S&rvadartvuin probably had Ratnaklrti a book before him, 
when writing the portion of the work concerned with 
Bnuddhadar^ana,” but in noticing parallel sentences in both 
works, also in ffdaywia's BunddlmdhiUnra, Karnprasad shows 
ns that he knows the right method to follow in editing 
thfl ’book, 

Rfitimklrd mention* Sarniiam fi&cf NyiiyabhutMtfc, un 
ancient writer on Mfraamaa : “ he gives a summary of 
Kamkora's arguments against the Buddhist!* in a few words, 
and refutes them; ... ho shows a mastery over the 
Sanskrit language and the philosophical style which ia 
unique.** 

A new recension of the PnijnSparamita has been found, 
called SrfiTpdi-sniil, Fmj impure mi til I a a few words, three 
leaves only. "The authorship of the Prajfiii is a question 
Involved in obscurity .... There is one clue to the 
solution of this question obtained from thn MSS. under 
notice: they profess, to have been brought from the nether 
worlds by Zfagnrjnna: arjunagarjunapadulh patalid uddhrta. 
That Kagarjuna and his learned followers hud a hand in 
the composition of these works appears to be certain from 
this passage.” Observe the curious character of this shortest 
recension * according to Haruprasud there is no roetaphysic 
in it, but only common practical formulas : bndhisattvenu 
mahisat.tvena samacittEmi bhavitaTyam, mait-ricittena . . . , 
kriajficna . . . , krtavedlua .... SMTapapavirata- 
eittens .... 

The Kaemcamttitiiiiteeaya and the Duha&otapanjikd urn 
important books. The first ia a .Sanskrit anthology divided 
into vrajyas (augatavrajvS, lokegvura", surya" well 

furnished with stanzas of Asvaghosa, Jetari, Ratuaklrti 
, ; the second a commentary cm a Prakrit anthology 
in the interests of Buddhism. Professor Bend&U is studying 
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the Wl-namcd, full indeed of difficulties of several kinds* 
but well deserting time and labour. 

This review must now come to an end; were I to make 
it complete, I should merely be giving a new edition of 
the Report My main object has been to call attention 
to the achievement of the Pandit Haruprasnd, and to pay 
to him a tribute of friendship and of admiration. 

Loins de la TauIb Poubsih* 

Lomimer’s Grammar and Vocabulary of WasirT Pashto, 

The study oi the dialects of the Pauhto language baa 
hitherto received very little attention. The well-known 
works of Raverty, Belle w, and Tnimpp deal with what must 
be considered ae the literary or standard form of the 
language as recognized in Peshawar and Quudahar; and, 
although the difference of pronunciation between these two 
varieties of Pauhto has of course been noted, there has been 
little recognition of the fact that* beyond this, every tribe 
from north to south has its own dialect, and that these 
dialects differ from one another in important points of 
grammar, "vocabulary, and pronunciation, Mr. Larimer 
Grammar and Vocabulary oi WazTrT Pashto is therefore 
la be welcomed as an important contribution to the study of 
one of the most specialized of the dialects. Both grammar 
and vocabulary are sufficiently full to give aq. adequate idea 
of the points wherein this dialect differs from ordinary 
Pashto, and the numerous Illustrative phrases are evidently 
drawn from the actual spoken language, and not (as in the 
case of Trumpp + s Grammar) from the artificial language of 
the poems collected and published by Raverty and Lorn. 

The WozirT dialect prevails among the Mhhand and 
Harvest Khel Warns and the Da or Is of the Tochl Valley p 
and is closely connected with that of the Banaches of 
Ranfi. The peculiar vowel system is common to both 
dialects, although the WazIrT speech has a deep and manly 
lone which is lacking in the mincing pronunciation of 
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the effeminate Ean Elchin, This group of dialects must be 
plaxsed, as far as it$ consona nt system is cop corned ¥ with the 
western (or rather southern) Pashto* As in the language of 
Qundnhar p ^ and j are pronounced respectively sh and sA r 
and not kh and g as in Peshawar. This feature is common 
to all Pashto dialects from the Kbutpiks of Kohat south wards 
to Sibi and westwards to Qirndahur, and the change m 
prouuneiution of well-known words gives rise to many gibes 
at the expense of speakers from other parts of the country- 
For instances It is said that a 1 usufzai man who meant tu 
say “My father was wounded and died this year/ 1 really 
said * £ My father was a pig ; the dog Is dead/ 1 that it, instead 
of pronouncing " Plar mi khuah wuh T suh mar-sbsh/ 1 ho 
pronounced |J Plilr mi khug wuh p sag mar-ahub/* Mere 
khuzh p * wounded/ becomes khug, a pig/ uud suah, J this 
year/ becomes ^ag* fc a dog/ 

Id addition to this feature of pronunciation, which is 
^ mmit n ro so many dialects, the Wuzlrl group is marked off 
from the southern os well as the northern dialect* by its 
vowel system. The regular changes are ;— 

a to 0 

a to r or o 

u to i 

The change of d to o is already found to some extent in 
standard Pashto, as In obah and for, which may be compared 
to the Persian db and tdrSA, and in modern Persian pro¬ 
nunciation the same tendency is found. In Wassirl Pashto it 
iB uoiversa! p borrowed words aa well as Pashto being changed* 
as (i*boh For mbab* The plural ploiiim for pldr&iut shows two 
o£ the usual vowel changes. The alteration of o aud u to 
e and I is paralleled in mauy Bulochl words, but is curried 
aut more systematically in the Wazirl-B&nu dialects. 
Mr. Lorimer shows that often o is changed to q Instead of r. 
It is strange that in a word like vh(ih T £ water/ where the o 
already represents an original ri t a still farther change takes 
place* and we find the form ebu or f/ebo. 
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There are many peculiar grammatical lor ms which deserve 
careful study. It is to be wifilled that Mr. Lorimer bad 
given some information regarding accents in verbal con^ 
jugutionj especially in the imperative. Tbe- system of 
transliteration followed lias some peculiarities, but they are 
explained by Mr. Lorimer- The use of tbe letter e to denote 
the obscure vowel generally represented by tbe short a seems 
uimeceiisirv'p and it is not clear in wbnt respect Mr. Lorimer 
considers tbe sounds denoted by <7 and e to differ. ELe says 
flint a represents tbe u in hnt f and e the e in water, but these 
ure generally treated as tbe same sound, and it is not easy to 
see what is the difference in the vowel -sounds of mem A, 

1 a ram/ and mech r * a fly * (generally written ruack). 

These, however r are small points. Mr. Larimer*B work 
deserves a welcome from all students of Pashto* and for 
Frontier officers it will greatly facilitate the acquisition not 
only of the Waned but ol other more or less cognate dialects. 

It may be added that in an appendix Mr. Lorimer gives an 
extremely interesting account of tbe Maksud WazTrSp utid 
their degenerate neighbours the Dauris, which may be 
commended to ethnologists who do not care to study the 
Pashto language, 

H, Lo hg worth Dames. 

La Caktookafia asiiqa dell 1 India, per F, L + 

(Studi Italiani dl tiloLogia indo-iranica, vob iv. [Text 
and Atlas.]) 

It is an iiueresting sign of the expansion of modern Italy 
that within the List twenty years we have seen not only the 
establishment of an Italian Asiatic Society, but more recently 
a series of volumes of essays oo the model ol IndiseJte 8tudicn t 
entitled Studi itafiani di fdologia indo-irmica* For this last 
development we are indebted to the zeal of Count Fulle* 
Professor of Sanskrit successively at Padua and at Florence, 
The series has now reached its fourth volume (1001 J, which, 
is devoted to tbe subject Lbat has long engaged the attention 
of the editor* 
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Ancient geography belongs largely to that extensive branch 
of investigation, the history of human error. Yet it is the 
duty of specialists in every department to be conversant: 
with the efforts of their predecessors; and hence readers of 
our Journal may find acceptable a brief notice of such 
parts of the present work as seem likely to contribute to 
the interpretation ol Indian texts. The remaining portions 
of the volumes, though extremely curious and interesting in 
themselves* seem really to belong in great measure rather to 
European than Asiatic antiquities. 

The present instalment of the whole work is divided into 
seven chapters (to which arc added n series of valuable 
Appendices by several hands and a separate volume of 
maps) :—I The Egyptians, Babylonians, Pbimmckme, and 
Jews. II. The Indians. III. Greek*. IV, Romans and 
Alexandrians. Y. The Later Empire. VI. Tha Byzantines. 
VTL Persians and Arabs, Of these* Chapters IT and, in a 
secondary sense, III and TV arc important from oar present 
point ol view. 

Geographical science, os Professor Pulle shows, was at first 
really as muck a blank as Indian learning* us history always 
remained. It is only with Aryabhata (0th~7th cent. A.D.) 
that wb get an approximately true conception of the Earth 
ns a whole. We have thus {passing over the scanty Yedio 
notice*) to distinguish two main period* 1) When the 
earth Is a plane superficies of circular form ( pdrimanda ij ) t 
with Mem in the centre. The continent containing Merit 
is surrounded by the sea, which is studded with numerous 
islands (2) When the spherical nature of the earth had 
been recognized and Hem had been relegttted to the North 
Pole* A useful summary is given of the views of Jain 
authors (who understood the topography not only of the 
earth hut also of the sun and moon!), and a curious 
extract is printed from two MSK. at Florence of the 
Iffinumticetmtru* Also, the indications of the B his m a-par van 
( likewise illustrated by extracts) of the Msbabharatu are 
co-ordinated with those of Eratosthenes. To the Sanskrit 
scholar one of the moat n&ofnl parts of the book will be 
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the Appendix, due to Professor M. Loigtena, giving 
a classified list of the dividon* of Jambudvlpa as detailed 
in Varulm-niihim's Erbiitsamhita (Kurmiivibbiiga), This 
is founded on the work of Mr. Fleet in Ind. Ant. p toL ssii, 
und with it arc now incorporated references to the similar 
article in the same journal (vol. sxyiii) by Dr. J. E. Abbott, 
of Bombay, on the names in the Bbiigavatu-pUffina t and 
farther fresh material from the epics and from the \ 
pur&jja. The importance of Lhe classical writers and their 
maps lies, not so much in the correctness of the view* 
about the configuration of India as a whole {though, as 
Professor Pulle shows, this was sometimes better than that 
of niedimval writers), but rather to the fact that they 
occasionally help us to the identification of place# mentioned, 
under names now forgotten, in Indian literature. An 
example of this is the port Takkolu, mentioned in the 
Hilindupauha (359 ad fin.), which was identified by the 
present writer from Ptolemy as Tj/coXa if&r&ptou* In this 
connection mention should be made of the coloured facsimile 
of an unpublished sketch for a map of India by Dr. JL 
Kieperfc, suoimurizing; the result# of hie studies in the Greek 
geographers. Here and there the K process-work/ by which 
lhe photographer reproduced the sketch, has made the 
smaller names rather illegible* 

A contribution like the present makes one feel more 
keenly than ever the want of a comprehensive work on 
ancient Indian geography, such as Bnhler was preparing 
just before his death. Is it certain that his geographical 
papers (1 well remember helping him with some of them 
during hi# last visit to London) have perished P 

C. Bend all- 

Iuiiahim Ihn Mohammad Al-Baihaxi* Eitau al-mahlasin 
waL - masawl. Hemusgcgeban von Dr. FmaDRicn 
0CHWALLY, (Giessen, 1900*3,) 

This edition (647 pages quarto) is a great monument of 
patience and skill. The editor bus been aided by the 
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veteran Arabists Galdziber, De Goeje, and Moeldeke; and 
the work everywhere exhibits accurate knowledge and 
felicitous conjecture, Arabic texts lend themselves to the 
exareue of the critical art somewhat more easily than those 
in perhaps any other language* owing to the stereotyped 
character of both thought and expression ; but still* the 
flm&ular felicity of many of tbe restorations contained in 
this volume gives acute pleasure to those who can ap¬ 
preciate them. 

Of the author of the hook nothing at present appears 
to he known except that he lived at the time of Maktodir'n 
Caliphate* which ended 320 a,H. ; this is inferred from 
u statement in the book* and confirmed by the nature of the 
excerpts which it eontams, none of which are from writers 
later than that time, The hook is rarely quoted ; to the 
meagre list of citations given by the editor we may add 
one which occur? in the Nafhat ql-Tainan (dedicated to 
Lumsden ; printed Calcutta, 1881), where the story told in 
Baihaki (p. 41 + 31—1-1 > is copied with acknowledgment of the 
source. 

Of the ivork itself it is difficult to speak with enthusiasm* 
It belongs to scis^ora-and-paste literature; it is a common¬ 
place-bouk f made by the simple proce^ of putting down 
u number of headings end entering under them any verses 
or anecdotes which happen to have any bearing on them. 
Book? of this sort appear to have been com moo from the 
commencement of Arabic literature, and the taste for them 
has by no mean* departed: a collector of our own time, Ike 
learned author of the Hadlyyat nl-umam (vol. i f Bevrat* 
1308 a.h.) ( threatened to produce a commonplace-book on 
u scale which would dwarf all it& predecessors, Many authors 
who arc highly distinguished in original lines have given their 
commonplace-books to the world: familiar cases arc Mawerdi, 
Zamakhshari, Tbn Arsbi, Some of these collectors confine 
themselves to a limited class of subjects, such a& the moral 
virtues and their opposites, or religions duties ; but others 
(and Baihaki ia of this class} wander over almost the whole 
range of the kuownble. The worst sort is that in which 
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HO order is observed ; the chief offender in this line is 
Tkha al-din al-Amnli, of whose books, Sl Tho Nosebag J? 
and “ The Beggar's Bowl," It is impossible to make even 
n table cjf contents. Books like Tha alibis, in which the 
matter is arranged according to authors, ere not much 
better, for much, if not most, of the matter is pseudonymous 
Manv greut conunonplace^books remain unpublished: perhaps 
we need not long for their publication, blue could wish 
that Herr SobwiJly had given his edition the do* which 
usually distinguishes the European edition from the Oriental 
-— an index of proper mimes. It would appear irom the 
Preface ihat he i^ not to be blamed for this amission. 

To the European scholar such a work of interest for 
one reason only : it may contain information or preserve 
passages to which posterity would otherwise have had no 
access; hence these collections deserve some gratitude* just 
an Greek scholars are thankful to Atbeufflus and Stob^us. 
The qu cation how fur Baihaki adds to what is already known, 
could only be settled by uh exhaustive commentary; the 
editor's notes give occasional guidance in the identification, 
of passages, but arc clearly not, intended to do more than this. 

An exhaustive commentary on the tales and verses which 
are collected by Baihaki would be & work of which the bulk 
would bear nn proportion to its utility. I may give one 
example. 

Page 170 contains tin' quotanonn on the subject of the 
Ha jib or doorkeeper, The editor gives references for the 
firat, to the ‘Iktl and Mustatrai. It certainly did not escape 
him that these two books con lain the brat, four i the fifth 
is given in Tirnz al-majalie, p* til. The fourth runs as 
follows in Baihaki: M A man wrote to Abdullah son of r i ahir 
the verse— 

J-aJ Ui 1 ^ ^ 

to which Abdallah replied : 

Ibn f AM Rabbi hi i i, 22) Hays: 11 A man cisme to the gate 
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ol Ahu Rtilqf ¥ where he stood lor a while without obtainiug 
adroit e on ; he then tried the expedient oi sending' in a leal 
containing the verse— 

p-JJI J- ^ J*ii Ut *J r *rU\ JS til 

which elicited the reply: 

Lr j Jk_A—f JU J. ■. I t b 

jjlj wjLst** ^Vqb T..M 3Li : 5 ^* ujL-L+Sl t—?U^ ” 

liughib Ibpuham (ij 133) says: “A beggar came in the 
gale of Mu'n, and being shut out wrote to him— 

JkiJ Li ljl 

Mb l h wrote underneath in reply : 

*-r-J j J * J t p—j JL *-^£-11 bl 

Ibshihi {i t 86) says: **A man from Khoraum stood at tho 
door of Aba Data/ AUIjli for a time; not being admitted 
he wrote a note, and managed to get it taken in. It 

uiUp^ Ji lil 

JU j£ Ui 

In Ma tali' ill-budur (i f 23) the story is told according to 
the last version, but even thk test provides Ui with the 
variant for ^ * * ■■■■ ■ . 

The commeri tutor on thia one quotation (of two or ihree 
liiiea) will have to decide whether it belongs to the cycle 
id Ma J u r or of Abu Puki, or Abdallah son of Tahir ; and 
is confronted with a whole mine of variants. Probably of 
oil these texts fbn F Abd Rabbihi's is the best. Ralhaki 


contained the verse — 

(will JU r;j UI Ui 
to which Abu Duluf replied; 
J _1 
Aj 


o-‘ v 




j"s r- 
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comes nowhere- Hut it is clear anyhow that io such 
traditions what is remembered is the one catchword; every¬ 
thing else varies with each narrator. 

The question whether the matter contained in books of 
this sort nail be used for historical inquiries is a very difficult 
one: where the lists of authorities are given (as ordinarily in 
the Agh&m), we can apply the critical principles of the 
Moslem traditionalists; but where they are not given at all, 
or given imperfectly* we have no hold on the collectors- 
Jnst as the same verse in different collections is apt to 
preserve only chnractcrisEic words, so the same anecdote 
ia apt to preserve only certain names and certain verses; 
the differences between the different accounts render it 
impossible to know whether anything actually occurred, 
and, if it did, what it was. Most of these books cout&in 
a story illustrating the cowardice of Abn Dukmah. 
According to Bjuhaki (520) this poet told thn commander 
Ilanh Ibn H&tim that if he had a horse and dinars 

he would fall on the foe; Ranh provided the articles, and 
the poet then declined to fight, a poetical dialogue ensuing 
between the poet and the commander, ending with the 
poet being ej#tt*etL According to the A ghaut, Abu Dukmah 
offered to fight if he wore given the horse and the armour of 
Ranh; when he received them he tried to make some verses 
(including one of those which Baihnki assigns to Rauhj do 
instead of fighting; but Ran ft wan ittexarable, and the point 
of the story consists in the way in which the poet got the 
rival champlan to leave the field. According to the 'Ikd 
(i p 41) the event occurred in the days of Marwan, who at 
a certain battle offered 10,0(30 dirhems to one who would 
fight with a champion oq the side of Dahhak; Abu Dukmah 
accepted the offer, started to fight, and then tun away. In 
the Ghnrar abKhasak (p. 009) the story is made into two, 
and Abu Dukmah runs into a hole in the earth. Io the 
Asrar al-bakghah (p. 13) the story is again told with fresh 
variants and fresh verses. If anyone wished to write the 
history of Abu Dulumah he probably would dt> best tu 
confine his attention entirely to the Aghani; from the 
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mutual ccmlradictimiH of the other forma of the anecdote 
he might learn that Ahu Dulnmah had said and done 
something, but little more. 

Certainly nut all Baihaki's matter is quite so hackneyed, 
as this; it is possible that one-third of it may be fresh, 
though that i.i pefbapy rather a high estimate. The 
anecdotes and sayings usually centre round interesting 
figures. Saints, Caliphs, eminent statesmen and poets. 
About most of these the falsification of history wad Some¬ 
thing like a recognized profession ; Yakut tells a story of 
a greengrocer who gave hid customers one extra in the half- 
dozen for an edifying anecdote about Hasan or Husain, 
and doubtless similar liberality wuh not uncommon. Soma 
lengthy narratives probably first were issued as historical 
romances, and, indeed, in the Mukuiims of Hu mud hum 
historical personagn* sometimes figure. The Thyraed prase 
in these cases is sufficient to show that we are dealing with 
a wnrk of th^ imagination; and the same argument muut 
make as condemn *ome in teres Ling piwes preserved by 
Brnknki as no historical. Even though it might be proper 
to ad dress a Caliph in rhymed prose, he would net hold 
a dialogue in that style. The process by which the 
anecdote about a Caliph or governor developed into lengthy 
romances such as are incorporated in the “ Arabian Nights ” 
would be st study of difficulty, but of some interest. Of 
course the Legends of the Mohammedan Saints add as much 
to our knowledge of events as those of their Christian 
brethren, 

1). S. MargoUouth* 

Gestiaae Relationes enter Sriifvi ArosnujfiAM et 
AsSYUIoRUM OhSESTALUTM SETT ChALDaEORUM EcCLESJAM, 
pp. xlviii 4 * H4S, S. Giamil (Home, 1902.) 

The above work contains n complete account of the 
correspondence between Rome and the Syrian Churches 
jlu the East from the end of the thirteenth centurVi The 
material has been drawn from original documents, by far 
the greater number of which are here published for the 
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first time. A few small Latere sting Syriac texts arc also 
included. The editor Las a useful appendix, dealing with 
the history of the Syrian Church on the Malabar Coast, and 
with its rites and liturgies down to the Synod of Diutuper 
in 1599. The Abbe Gianni's work is a welcome and careful 
contribution to a history of which little is known, and will 
bo read with interest in a wide circle. The smaller circle ol 
Syriac students will also find many valuable notes on obscure 
points of Syrian biography, geography, and literature. 


The Book of JsmnkKs, oh tee Little Genesis Trans¬ 
lated from the Editor's Ethiopia Test, and edited, with 
introduction, notes,* and indices, by R. M- Ciiahles + D.B. 
pp, Lxxxix 275, (London : A. & C + Black. 1902.) 

The presell E work forms the sequel to Lhe critical edition 
of the Ethiopia version of the Book of -Jubilees published hi 
1895, and would probably have appeared some six years ago 
bad not ihe author felt, m he himself tolls ns* that he 
had " failed to give a satis lac lory interpretation u£ the text.” 
The difficulty hty in his adhesion to the generally accepted 
view that Jubilees was written in the first century of the 
Christian era, a view which Ur. Charles* with his intimate 
acquaintance with allied writings* found to bo untenable* 
The new theory, which is also held by Bohn and Bousset, 
obliges us to thrust back the data before the first century n+i:* t 
and with it the greater part of the difficulties can be success¬ 
fully overcome. 

The hook derives its name from the chronological arrange¬ 
ment which divides the history of the world, from the 
Creation to the Lawgiving on Mount Sinai, into periods of 
forty-nine years each. Apart from Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
fragments, the hook has been preserved in its most complete 
form in Ethiopia, but that it was originally written in 
Hebrew (not Aramaic or Greek) appears certain on several 
weighty grounds* and is undisputed. It seems to have been 
tbo work of a Pharisee, probably a priest* living at the close 
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of the second century b.c. ; and* m the writer of the canonical 
Book of Chronicles trouts the history of his people from 
the point of view of the late Priestly schools, so the author 
of Jubilees* n staunch Maccabeun, in his endeavour to defend 
the national religion against Hellenism, writes the earlier 
history from the religious standpoint of his time. 

Consequently the importance of this work cannot ho over¬ 
estimated, It is, as it were, a paraphrase or Targuin on 
Genesis and 15 sod ns, and by its endeavour to solve difficulties^ 
and by supplying gaps, it appears as the oldest commentary 
in the world. Many details, names, places, and events are 
preserved here only, or occur here for the first time. Much 
was evidently preserved in current tradition that failed to 
find a place in the canonical books, and floated down the 
ages to turn up again in an early Christian writer or 
Jewish chronicle. A number of the proper name? have still 
preserved their original Hebrew type (Barak 1 r el f Dane), 
'Aerial, etc.), although in many easEs, iu (he trunsniL&sion 
from Hebrew to Greek, and thence to the Ethiopia the 
nemo has been so metamorphosed that even a conjectural 
restoration seems hopeless. 1 Several new examples of the 
familiar DuomatopmLkni in the giving of names appear in 
Jubilees*- one of many in dication a of the original language 
of the work. 

The light which Jubilees throws upon Judaism in the 
second cenLnry B.c. is particularly valuable* It exhibits 
H the further developments of ideas and tendencies which arc 
only in their incipient stages in the Old Testament/* and 
thus helps to bridge the gulf that separates the puat-Exilic 


1 Of th«i& j^o'tLiiiiniii’iLkk (til, 14)— fm thu eecnraiE kJf e| + Tin, 0—is pndHibly 
NflhuSaih-SJiLiiLluiiL i L inhn ritaiiui: ul M uji^Lub'), uml Ma’im'Mllcir (iint t 4) fc hi 
\\i-v. nf tti£: Tniurnt?- -!p. tubk, 7'k, ^oms to turn he^Q iSfirivftl from 

*1 Srtm- rrii, 27 sShwhi, nr IFiuiLir., ol Muhiumim ?)* 

H 1 it, Id Ln hie iliiVH th-ti ingda . r . dmtndtd fyiivtfp?] rtn 

ftV truth 1; oL vui t 3- t & ; lij Fl k Hi, etc. Anrjthf-r probable J baa been 
uferloolm in L>! ilql 3 tilwi* witty ltd with tun fit mlhrr [ und their nurnc 

wm cjdW^re^nriQ). Iti mi, 14 somethinr i- wrong frith the test (-'he 
vsJM ha Bsiafj $*b*iu\h, E'nr ah* [!] mid: J The 1 lord fry* ni^b to me Vrhim 
I railed tipun him # T 'j|. Wv cipwt to hud a pluy upun Lh^ -ward iNnbuiatK 
(dpEiliflDed in the 0 . 1 1 lira art irsr 5o mntm L jKi^hayfng T ); uu the !mp|h*Ltja& that it 
is not in its aririml it nuiy h aw we Tefemd to Bhrruifl {tun. iviU 
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age from the beliefs that formed the background of the New 
Testament teaching. Finally, to the textual critic, the 
material is rich and suggestive. Paraph rasa ar commentary 
though it may be, in many places it follows the Biblical text 
so closely that any deviations from the latter must he viewed, 
not as dim to the idiosyncrasy of the writer, but to the 
circumstance that the Hebrew text he was fcllcwing differed 
from the later received or Massoretic text. This is con¬ 
clusively proved by the discovery that in nearly every mm 
the divergence is found to be supported by one or more of 
the older versions, notably the Septuegint, and Dr. Charles 
has very rightly taken special care in his notes to indicate 
the extent of tbo textual variations. His summary of tho 
results (discussed at length in § 10, pp, xxxiil-xxxix) arc 
important enough Jiud of sufficient general interest tn quote. 

Ji Oiu book represents some lorn cl the Hebrew text of the 
Pentateuch midway between the forms presupposed by the LXX 
and the Syriac, 1 J I! to this it iis added that, m it*? ns has been 
observed, “ (1) it never agrees against all the rest [the Targum 

Onkeles, the Latin Yulgate, the Syrms] with the Massoretk* 
which is in some respects the latest form of the Hebrew test; 
(2) that it agrees in a few citwfl with Gnk., oftener with the 
YvJg r7 and still oltonur with the Syr.,, and oftenest with the T. X X, 
against oil the mat; (3) that, when it enters combinations* it is 
idmo-it universally in attestation of the earlier reading, it may be 
reasonably concluded that the textual evidence points to the 
nmapeeition of our hook at some period between 250 e.c. (LXX 
version of Pentateuch) and 100 A.H., and at a time nearer the 
earlier date than the latter,” 

Invaluable as Dr. Charles' collection of material certainly 
ia, ft closer and more critical study of the evidence from 
first-hand sources is still to be desired for u more rigorous 
investigation of the pre-Majorette text of the Pentateuch. 
It is not enough to cite * LXX 7 when* ns occasionally 
happens, the leading AISS. differ (e.g., Jubilees, xlvi, 14 
agrees with the Vatican, but not with F/s text of Ex, i* II), 
and references to the Syriac, if Lee a edition is intended, are 
not always conclusive- No doubt completeness in this 
particular point is unnecessary in u work of this nature, 
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The subject ia one that jg capable of further development^ 
und in hia commentary Dr. Charles has laid a very substantial 
foundation for future workers. 

The Translation and Commentary as u whole, and tbe 
eioeUcnt Introduction that precedes it, are far in advance 
oi previous edit tons, and are marked by Lbnt clearness and 
wholambip which one is accustomed to look for, nod to find, 
in Dr + Charles 1 works* His notes throughout arc extremely 
helpful and clear; some of them, as that on the later history 
of the myth in Gem vi T 1—4* are veritable monographs. 
Thi^ class of literalure p the study of which he has made 
so pre-eminently his own, has too long beeo neglected, and 
his series of commentaries on hooks which rank second to 
the canonical writings of the Old and Xew Testament are 
indispensable to everyone who is Interested in early Christian 
and Jewish literature. 

S. A, C + 

The BiwAx des ITwetb ibx ScmujisiM al (Jut a mi, 
heraiisgegobcn und erlautert von J. Rakth. Mit 
Untentutseung' der knise rlichea Akndemie der Wiweo* 
sehaften in Wien, (Leiden: Brill, 1902.) 

It has long been reengnised that for a thorough knowledge 
of the classical Arabic language* and for the understanding 
ol the poetry and life of the ancient Arabs, the careful 
editing of the Diwaii* and collections of poems that Lave 
been preserved is a necessary preliminary. A large 
proportion of this work has already been done, and the 
industry at present being expended on it T especially by 
German scholars, will soon carry it to completion. Professor 
Barth p of Berlin* gives us in this volume the BlwAn of 
-XTmair bn Shuyaim al Quiami, carefully edited, and 
furnished with introduction and notes, 

Al Qatfimi, us he ia generally called, was a poet of the 
early Gmajyod period Of tbe date of his birth there is 
no record, and Haji lib alia alone mentions the year of his 
death as 101 a.il With tins* however^ agrees generally 
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Ilia period of poetical activity os determined by historical 
references in his poems. Those, so fur as they furnish any 
dato, are placed by Professor Barth between (36 and 90 a.h. 
He belonged to the tribe of Toglib, who dwelt in North 
Mesopotamia, between the Kbabiir, Euphrates, and Tigris. 
He was thus a fellow - tribesman of bis more brilliant 
contemporary AkLful. Curiously enough, however, while 
many of his poems deal with historical events and tribal 
feuds of which Akhtal and Jarir were the poetical champions, 
there Is scarcely a reference to either of these poets in 
his Diwan, Possibly they were too far above him in the art, 
Quran*i doea not rank with the foremost poets. Some of bis 
verses were, however, much admired. In particular the 
commencement of the Qosida which stands first in this 
edition waB regarded na extremely happy. 



“ To murks of former encamping, we give you. hearty salute; 

So bail! tho' worn ye may be; tho’ long and protracted 
the years. 

See, T have come to salute, in Ghanir the vestiges old, 

Which seasons long passed away have caused to alter and 
change.” 

Akhtal is said to have envied him this opening, and an 
unnamed authority declared it to be the most felicitous 
commencement of a Qasida composed by any 1 slami. 

Apart from literary considerations the poems of QutAuii 
arc of great historical value, as throwing light on the 
condition of Mesopotamia during the sixties and seventies of 
the first century ot the Hijra. This was the period during 
which the Omayyud dynasty was struggling to mainUtiu 
. itself, and to assert its right to rule over tho whole Moslem 
world. Upper Mesopotamia was at this time the scene, not 
only of struggles for empire, hot also of many ■ battles 
of the crows ’ in the shape of tribal fends. The" advent of 

JJ-JU*. 1303, 
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Islam by nu mean* put an end to jealousies between the 

Arab tribes* There was a wide-extending division of the 

china into North Arab and South Arab or Yamanite tribe*. 

At the battle of Marj Rabat, 04 a.b., the Southern i.rihe5 T 

especially the Boon Kalb* aided Merwan, while the Ranu 

Qais anti the Northern took the side of Dahhfik. After 

■ * ■» 

Mcrwan's victory hero, Zntar bn nl-IIarith T who had sent 
inxtEftrieg to Jkhhak from Qinneurin, whore ho way 
governor, lied to CirOeJsiuTn., and aided by the Class established 
himself there. ‘Umnir bn nl-Hnbsih. another Qaisito leader, 
made hi* peace with Merwao* and aecom pa tiled ITbaid Allah 
bn Ziyad on the expedition which ho led for the subjection 
nf Mesopotamia, Rut ot the batik of the Znb he deserted to 
the enemy, and brought disaster to Ubaid Allah's army. 
After this s Umair continned in Mesopotamia, making himself 
very uncomfortable to ih$ Harm Kalb and other Yamanite 
clans in that neighbourhood. Zofar too* from OirciAiiiirD, 
joined in harassing' the Kalb, who ycent to have been 
compelled tn migrate from that district. 

The Taglib, to whom QutSmf belonged, were p like the 
Oak, a North Arab tribe, and wore at tlrst on good terms 
with them. Rut the predatory habits oF 'tTmair's followers, 
added to diarenpeeti for the religion* sentiments of the Tnglib, 
who were mostly Christians, led to ill-feelings and in the end 
to skirmishes, Zolar seems to have exerted himself to 
maintain the good understanding between the two tribe*, but 
^Uriiair wa* not disposed to be conciliatory. He prosecuted 
the feud against the Taglib vigorously, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on them at Mikki=.!n. Zolar seems to Lave given hitn 
only half-hearted support. He took part in the nest 
important batik, that at Ha&hskak (70 \.n. j ? which appears 
to have lasted three days; but before the end he withdrew 
to Cured urn. Tn thia battle Tlmnir was slum, and bis death 
could not remain unavenged. Zofar, though at iirst reluctant, 
marched against the Taglib and routed them at Kubail. 

The course of these lends is sketched with careful citation 
of the relevant literature in Professor Barth's introduction. 
Quia mi hitnaeLf took part in some of the battles. Almost 
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the only historical fact related af him,, outside his own poems, 
U that at the battle of Mukhin ho wag taken prisoner, and 
his herd a carried off m spoil. By the influences of Zofar, 
however, be was set free, and received back his property* 
with a present added over and above. This ifl amply 
corroborated by his poems. In IX, for example, he direedy 
attributes the saving of his life to ZoFur and his two sons. 
Several of hia poems are dovotod to a eulogy of llita Qubite 
leader, while *JJ tnair is characterised as far beneath him, 
Qutfiui/s attitude is thus somewhat peculiar. He expresses 
regret at the enmity uf the related tribes (XIII ) d and boasts 
of his commotum* not only with the Tuglib and Bahi J a sterna, 
hut with the North Arabs in genorab This attitude is 
probably to be explained by the conciliatory spirit of Zofar 
eg wards the Taghb in gen oral, und his kindness to the poet 
personally. Besides Makisiii, Qntami took part in at least 
one other battle, probably that at Raimi). Here, in the year 
73 a.h+j after Abd al Malik had established his power d and 
the feud between the Qais and Taglih wm apparently at 
an end, Jahbif, a Qaisite leader, stung by verses of Akhlul, 
treacherously fell upon the Tuglib mid slew a large number 
of them, Akhtal was also present at this buttle, and the only 
references to him in the Dlw^ti charge his famil y with 
cowardice compared with the bravery of QutdmfR own elan 
r V and XXIII). In addition to the poems directly referring 
to these feuds the IHwan contains eulogies on Abdul Wahid 
(probably the cousin of Abdul Malik) (Tj and on Asms" bn 
Kharija (III and XA II), and an unfavourable comparison of 
Mukallab with IJudhttib a Taglihitc leader (VII). 

Enough lias been said to indicate “ the close connection of 
Qut&mi 1 .* poems with important historical events in Meso¬ 
potamia/ 1 and to show that the publication cl the Diwjin is 
abundantly justified. Apart from this, philologists will 
welcome this careful edition of a poet who, if not of first 
rank, is of no small, intrinsic merit and linguistic interest 

Tho Diwikn h preserved in an exceptionally old MS. in the 
I merlin Library, dated 364 a^h.— if I mistake not the oldest 
Nasklii MS. in the library. Another recension is represented 
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by a MS. in Cairo, of which Pmfeawr Barth procured a 
copy, which, however* was almost entirely without vowels. 
During the printing he had the use of a second copy of 
the flame. The two recensions differ lo some extent in the 
order of the poems, and in certain omissions and inclusions; 
but apparently not beyond the extent of the variations with 
which students of Arab poetry arc fumdiar, Naturally* the 
Deriim Oadex was made the basis of the edition, nod the short 
gcholin which it contains are printed entire. (Aa to the 
authorship of these, Barth finds Ahlwardfs Htiggealioti 
unsuitable.) Extracts from the scholia of the Cairn MS. arc 
printed in bracket® where they give anything additional. 
While following the Berlin MS, Professor Barth exercises 
his judgment in adopting readings from the Cairn version 
nud elec where, Occasionally he vent urea to suggest a 
reading. With such judicious treatment of the text of such 
a Dlwan* there is some confidence that we have the poems in 
their original form, whereas in the case of the alder poems, 
which were probably also more frequently in people's mouths, 
there is not much confidence in going beyond the different 
recension a in which they are found* Still, Qutami ia by 
no menus free from the transposition and interpolation cl 
verses, which occur 80 frequently in Arabic poetry. Pre¬ 
ceding the notes to the separate poems, under the rubric 
“2ur Composition 1 ' Professor Barth gives reasons for 
regarding certain ver-nes ns standing in their wrong order, or 
as having been iuterpulatedr The notes are brief, but cite 
monv parallels in the usages of words and similarities of 
imagery, and give much help for the understanding of the 
text. If fault were to be found it would bo that Professor 
Earth does not give us enough* and one often wishes that he 
had been more generous to his renders 1 ignorance—a desire 
which, considering the amount of special study necessary to 
understand Arab poetry, is surely excusable. These notes, 
together with the collection of various readings, culled from 
the Cairo MS, t and from the Tenses cited in the Kitab al 
Aghfrni t the Khiaanat ul Adah, the Lexicons, and other 
works* which are given in the footnotes* must have involved 
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a great deal of research* Tho edition is an excellent one ; 
sind no one will grudge Professor Earth the thanks which 
Orientalists will bestow on him for a work which they know 
mu&t have entailed a great deal of labour. Their thanks arc 
due also to the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, "by 
whose support the Diwun has been published. Brill, of 
Levdeo p as publisher, is guarantee of beautiful type and 
careful printing. The misprints we have noticed are few 
and of small importance. 

[De Goeje's review of the work in the Z.DJi.G. (1902, 
pt. iii) p which came to hand after the above wa* written, 
suggests a number of improvements in tho text.] 

Richard Bkll. 


The Sixth Book or the Select Letters of Severer 
Patriarch op Axtioch, in the Syrian Version of 
Athanasius of Nlaibi*. Edited find translated by E, W- 
Brooks, ALAi VoL I (Text), Part 1. 

This is the first instalment of the work promised by the 
Text and Translation Society, formed about two years ago 
with the aim of making available more of the MSS. of the 
British Museum, though not confining its attention to that 
collection. The British Museum possesses eight MSS. of 
various works of Severn* of Antioch described by Dr. IVright, 
in his Catalogue of the Syriac MSS,, the last two of these 
being imperfect copies of the Selected Letters, Mr. Brooks 
has very carefully compared those, and supplied parts wanting 
in both of them from two other British Museum MSS., from 
une in the Lauren thin Library, and From a Paris MS. He 
promises in VoL IT to give an introduction dealing with the 
work of Scverua together with hk translation. 

The letters are without date and address, a serious omission 
to Western eyes and one impairing their use us a contribution 
In history. Easterns, however, regard accurate details of 
this sort as unimportant, and in such writings as these vedne 
cither the style or the doctrinal sense. The Letters, however r 
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probably belong to the short Patriarchate of ReveruB—he 
wiia consecrated in 512 in the place ol bkviaTi, and 
exiled by Justin in 519—rather than to the twenty years of 
exile which folio wed, lor they are addressed chiefly to the 
bishops, clergy, and monks under his rule, and treat of 
various question!! of Church order. One frequently recur ring 
subject is that of ordination : in Letter 1 Severn* kyadown 
in what instances canons forbidding a bishop to ordain 
outside his own diocese in ay be set aside; be rasts his 
argument on well-known precedents and quotes Gregory 
Ifaziengen* Obviously, when tenure of a See depended 
largely on the view* adopted by the Emperor for the time 
being, and bishops were liable to sudden yet protracted exile, 
questions of succession to office in the lino of those oi the 
same opinion were peculiarly important. 

In the same letter the Mouophy&ite Patriarch gives a clear 
statement of his doctrinal position and of his reasons for 
rejecting the Tome of Leo and tbe Council of Chalcedon, 
which he accuses of reintroducing the errors of Heston us. 
Though definite and clear iu his statements the moderation 
of Severn* is admirable, especially in a time when no bitter- 
u^s of language was considered too harsh for those who 
held different opinions. Indeed throughout, the letters are 
remarkable for their moderate and courteous tone. When, 
having (in Letter 30) exhorted the clergy of Apameu to 
choose an orthodox, he, a MonQphi/aite bishop, Severn* h m 
soon to write again (Letter 39) because they were divided, 
and names submitted to him by some of them were judged 
by him unsuitable, it is most gently that he requests them 
to approve his nomination of the presbyter Cosmos. Then 
Letter 48 to bis friend Philoxenu^, Bishop of Mabhogb, soon 
like himself to bo exiled for hk opinions, is an example for 
tbe dignified yet deferential manner in which he asks counsel 
ob to whether forgiveness should be accorded to eoine who 
were accused of having obtained ordi nation by bribery, but 
pleaded ignorance of the canons and that the nature of the 
gifts had been misunderstood, and for the impartiality with 
which he states both Bides. 
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Other tetter^ also on ecclesiastical subjects, are addressed 


to various imperial officmlfl- 


J. P. MAftflOLmtjm, 


GUJABATI BOOKS. 

L YK.DANT DaBSANA AND OTHttK ESSAYS* By VlSHVANATU 

P, Yaidya. 

This is a small book containing four essays on Vedantism, 
translated into Gujarati or writ ten in that language. The 
present hook in the third edition of these essays, which 
originally appeared in a journal conducted by Mr* Tr uidyti. 
The first of thorn is a translation of Dr. Deussen T s paper on 
Yeduntism, read before the Bombay brunch of our Society* 
Professor Deuasen f s vifiw on this branch of Sanskrit literature 
are very well known to European scholars. 

The second essay is n biographical sketch of Mr, Grouri- 
shanker TJdaishunkerj the Into Dewuti of Bbavnagar- 
Mr, Gonrish anker was a competent administrator, and at 
the same time a philosopher. We have learnt something 
about him us a philosopher from two papers contributed by 
tho late Professor Max Muller to the JTiuftMifltt C&t*£u*y t 
and a^ an administrator from ii paper recently written by 
Sir John Jardiue. 

The third essay is an original attempt at explaining in 
short the main idea of Yedantisin, viz. the unity of the 
Supremo and the individual soul* 

From the historical point af view the last essay is the 
most important. This is a translation of a Sanskrit poem 
by iStmkardcarva. Sankara in this small poem, called 
Mathamnava Sotu (a bridge to the monasteries and traditions i r 
gives a abort sketch of his order. Ho explains how he 
founded four monasteries in lha four directions of lndin T 
and bow they were to be conducted after him. He gives 
some very short but imperative ruleg s which are worth 
studying by scholars of the religious life of India. 
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2, EtosMiTA Ayurveda. Edited by tha I ate Yaidya 
PrahhusiaMt by bis son Mr, Vishvayath 

P. Yaidya. (Bombay, 1902,) 

We have bad before now several editions of Susrutu, 
aloK^t all of them published ill Calcutta. The present 
edition has the advantage of being prepared by a scholar 
who made medicine his lifelong study, and was known lei 
Western India as an authority on Sanskrit medical work*. 
The edition ie a very carefully prepared one, with the 
different parngrupka distinguished by appropriate headings. 
Mr. Vaidyn seems to have spared no labour to make it us 
neeiuJ as possible to such students of medicine hi India 
(where there are even now many people 1 who depend for 
their medical practice on this and similar Sanskrit works) us 
arc familiar with Gujarati. For this purpose Mr. Yuidyu 
has had the whole work t run eluted into that dialect by a 
pundit under his own supervision, Mr. Yi slivan nth Yaidy* 
has prepared an exhaustive index to the whole work, which 
is annexed thereto. 

The book is very well got up, printed in beautiful type 
at the Xirneyasagar Press, Bombay, Facing the title is 
u picture of Yaldyfl Prahhnmm, thtr editor, who died, we 
regret to mj f in April last, just on Lke completion of this 
h l> lust work. 


DinKGATioN ky Perse. Mcmoires publics sous la Direction 
de M. Jr de Morgan, D^legue General, Tome IV : 
Turves E(,aW1Teb Skmitiguks, deuxierne Serie, aecom- 
pagnee de 20 planches hors texte r par V. SniEiL, 0,P M 
Professeur a F^cole pratique de* Hantes - Etudes, 
Folio. (Paris: Lerous, 1002.) 

There is hardly any doubt that thm volume contains the 
great discovery of the year, and, on this account, i* worthy 
of special mention. The object in question u the splendid 
s*ele of Hammurabi, not only giving a picture of that king 
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mure perfect than the remarkable slab discovered by 
Mr. Hormtmd but i bribed, moreover, with hfe 

code of laws. Out of a total of 2D0 pages, no baa than 
152 are devoted to this monument, which is bound to attract 
the attention of all scholars., and is of special inter eat to 
students of ancient law. 

There are u tlier inscriptions in the Toluiufr—short text a 
of Kuram-Sin, son of tiargon of Agftde, who reigned, 
according to Naboniduft, 3750 rears »*c*; Kariba sa 8usinak t 
pates! of Susa, and governor of Elam, who hL judged a 
righteous judgment in El am. 11 and restored und decorated 
the gate of Su-smak in liis capital. 1 nscription^ ot the 
Babylonian rulers Dung! imd Gnuil-8in follow, with brick- 
inscripLimis of Kal-RuhunUir, . ,-bndi-dImmn, and Adda- 
paksn. These inscriptions are at the beginning of the book, 
and at the end are tests of other kings—Meii-^ihu, whose 
monument has an inscription oi Sutrnk-^ahUuiJite . Burra- 
Suquinuna, a Eussita; and n ruler named Tepti-uhar. There 
are ttlso it number of ELamiie trade-document & of considerable 
value. These are unfortunately not dated, but were probably 
drawn up about lOOO a.t;, A short inscription of two lines 
is noL translated, probably because it was not considered 
worth it. It is of Nebuchadnezzar* 

Wc now return, to the important part of the work, the 
laws of Hammurabi* which farms its kernel* This monument 
is a tall conical atone more than seven feel high, having at 
the: top u bus-relief representing that king before Samoa, 
the god of justice among the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
The biter h seated, looking to the left. Hu wears i douneed 
tube and pointed hut adorned with four horns (eight in ulk 
reckoning the off-side), and holds, us usual, u circle und a rod 
in his right bond, hb left being held against his breast. 
ITarrmiiirubb who is standing, looks to tho right (feeing the 
god), wearing ft glob lifer-crowned hat with a thick brim. 
He seems to be in conversation with the god. He is clothed 
with a mantle which leaves the right shoulder bare, and 
his hand h raised in the usual conventional altitude when 
before it deity. 
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Excellent: as thin ins-relief is, it is tfie inscription which 
is the important part of tilts monument. According to 
Professor Scheii'e estimate, the code of lows with which it 
is inscribed must, hare contained no less than 280 clauses, 
and is the moat remarkable document of its class vet found. 

itk the introduction ntid the coneltidujg peroration, it has 
uu less than 3,638 lines of writing in nil. and before the 
rations of a porliun by a Inter king, 4,000 lines, more or 
less, must have been the original number. It in true that 
the lines are short, hut even so the text which they contain 
is considerable. 

As mat' be easily imagined, the lawn inscribed thereon 
are oi a most diverse nature. I [. begins appropriately with 
enactments upholding the (authority of the law, and then goes 
nn in deal with property, child-stealing, fugitive slaves, 
brigandage, theft, the care of the property of an official on 
service, funning taxes, etc. Of special interest are the lawn 
concerning property hold in virine of an official position, 
borrowing money to carry on cultivation, the women who 
s«ld drink, the distraint of the person of a debtor, a wife's 
justification for quilting her husband, breach of promise, the 
children ol' prostilutes and other similar people, physicians' 
fees and penalties for an unsuccessful operation with injury 
to the patient or death, a builder's fee and penalties if 
injury or death of tenants took place in consequence of 
jerry-building, etc. From the Old Testament point of view, 
however, it is probably the laws for assault which will 
attract the most attention, an eye for an eye, a member for 
a rnenibi r, a tooth for a tooth, being specially stated. 

There are, naturally, in the extensive collections of the 
British Museum and. other institutions a large number of 
contracts und legal documents which illustrate this earlv 
Baby Ionian code oflaws, and are. In their turn, illustrated 
by it. Thus the inscription translated in the Journal of the 
lioyul Asiatic Society fur 18&7, pp. 5&3-6Sld, probably refers 
to $ 178, from which it would set-m that a priestess {for such 
the two women in that text probably were), if her brothers 
would not make her n satisfactory offer with regard to the 
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management of her property t could let her form to a farmer 
vrh.fi would manage it fur her and give her the proceeds, her 
brothers taking it after her death. 

The invalidity of marriage without a contract (§ 198 of the 
code) is illustrated by the pT.R.A.S, for IS99 P pp. 106-108* 
which also gives the punishment nf a faithless wife as being 
death by throwing down from a tower {?) p instead of drowning", 
as in FTammurabi'a rode find the tablet of Sumerian laws 
(cf. J.R.A-S +i 1899, p- 100). §177 mates a woman's second 
husband trustee of the children of the israt. husband, atid it is 
probably this law which is illustrated in J.ii.A,#-, 1899* 
pp. 118-190. Naturally the stepfather lost his case, us ho 
clearly had no right to his wife's female slave, nor to her 
property in the city liu^u. 

The ease of the runaway slave of which I have given 
a tentative rendering on p, 110 ff. of the euinc volume of the 
Journal seems to be in part, an illustration of the law which 
Professor Schoil has numbered S 280 ;— 

“If a man hft£ bought, the male or female slave of a man 
in an of her country, when lie arrives in the mid Fit of his own 
country* and the master of the male or tVnmlc slave n-cog- 
nises his male or female stave* if that male or female dav& 
arc children of the laud fi.e. natives), he will give them 
their freedom (a© 8cheil) without money ' (i.e. compensation). 

In the -T.E A.Sr for 1899 (see p. Ill: a slave named 
Arad-Buneue had been sold into the country ol Asmunna, 
where hi: 1 sewed five years* and then escaped into Baby¬ 
lonia. On his return he was recognised by two officials 
who wished to intern him in what seems to have been a 
place set apart for slaves having no master. TTis three 
brothersi however, opportunely put. m no appearance and 
protested against the aciion of the officials, claiming him 
to spend the remainder of his day a in doing his father's 
work along willi them. This was agreed to p and the matter 
thus settled satisfactorily. 

Of coujftg this is not an exart parallel* but there is 
hardly any doubt that its settlement in (hie way waw based 
on some general rule recognised in such matters. An 
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escaped slaver from a foreign country naturally belonged T.u 
nobody, just m one bought iu a foreign country and after¬ 
wards woflgnisid by tus old master could hardly he cla Lined 
by him* us that would have been unfair to the person who 
bad brought him home,, but the latter, it was recognised, 
had no ieyitl right to him* The law therefore said that he 
should go free. It Li no La wort by that in such u ease he did 
not coma under ffio law of fugitive slaves {§, 17), but under 
that of purchased slaves, 

A magnificent text and a magnificent publication. It is 
moreover difficult Lo decide which to praise most —the French 
Government tor its liberality ill sending ft mission to Persia 
and for publishing the results, or Professor Selieil for *o 
rapid!} making and giving to the world Ids really excellent 
translation. The highest honour i^ due bulb to the French 
Government, to M, de Morgan, the director of the exca¬ 
vations:. and to Pro lessor fteheilj and not only Assy riologist s, 
but the learned and legal world ut large will address to them 
i heir beat thunks for such a noteworthy addition Lo our 
knowledge of the past. And uli student* of the ancient 
Stinduti East iviil wiah them the same good fortune in their 
id Lure Work. 

T„ G. Pinch 15a. 

Precis nu Droit Eotftimn, compare au\ auirbs Droits 
i>f. l/ANTJyiriirfi, par E, Hevllloi l. Two vols. ± 8 vo. 
f Paris: Giurd et BriSre, 1803.) 

As a solid piece of work by one of I lie most celebrated 
mid hardworking of Egyptologists aud demotic scholars, 
who has ati made a .specialdry of ancient law, this book 
will prove one of lhe mush valuable that have boon l^neth 
Together, the nvo Tclnmca contain no lees than 51 pages 
(the puginatinn from ihe first being continued in the see end), 
and it id therefore a very substantial work, especially If the 
twenty pages of introduction be adeted. 

It divided into five purt^ T under the headings El'tr tfr* 
hk if r EM ife* jit'i-itfMne*, L** ohiigatiom tf fe droit cmtmerciai. 
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fiefww !, atid Kfonomh politique The hook is one ol no 
common interest, for it not only indicates Ihe legal aspect of 
the judicial ey items treated of, hut gives also an exceedingly 
complete view of the state of society. From it we gain an 
idea how absolute was the law of the family in h-gypt with 
regard to inheritance—for a lather could not disinherit his 
son ; and we sen how,, in conformity with the statements 
iu Genesis (“as vet con trad Eeted by nothing 51 :, nil the land 
became invested in the king, except the temple domains, 
which the priests retrained, By this, as may be well 
imagined* the people o t the land fthe landholder*! were* 
in fact, neither free nor serf-—generally—in the Roman 
sense of ihesc words." They were, in fact, i mufit fount*, that 
b p “ men whose duties and rights were fixed in advance hy 
their social condition/' And it would seem to be a proven 
fact, that this has an important hearing on the question of 
caste* (not bv unv menns so strictly defined as in the Tndiau 
acceptation of the word), for it must have been the cause ol' 
the same profession, trade* or calling remaining generation 
after generation in the family, ns numerous documents prove. 
Professor Re Villon t shows that the word catte is hardly the 
right one to use in this case, but the most suitable substitute 
for it is, naturally, a matter of opinion. He likens the 
Egyptian castes, in a manner, ta the Levitov in Israel, 
instituted by Moses s ho suggests in imitation of the 

priestly caste in Egypt. The question of marriage as like¬ 
wise one of great Interest* which the author ftUo treats very 
fully. Noteworthy is what the author calls 11 the t/wir a/ 
CQhflbifatimit the first year of marriage* forming a kind of 
noviciate, tiud to which the annual allowance specially 
referred in the Demotic contracts/’ 

Hut one might go on culling interesting facts from this 
work far beyond the available space. Among the general 
reflections of the author may be cited his introductory 
remarks to the fiectinn treating of commercial law, in which 
he compares the Egyptian system with the Roman, to the 
great disadvantage of the latter. It is unfortunate that the 
origin of the judicial system in Egypt is m obsuurc, us it 
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would have been of coiisidarsble interest to the reader to have 
the author^ reflections ihereoiij with the same kind of 
comparison as he has given in other parts of his work. In 
conclusion,, it may bo noted that the book h not by any 
means dry* its different sections being broken up by 
numerous translations from the original documents, which 
are, iri themselves, descriptions at first hand of the life of 
the people, nod faithful reflections not only of their laws 
but also of their family Ufa, Such a welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of hie in Egypt is worthy of the fullest 
success. 

T. G + Fix\chej5, 

Dtp: Riq.irricra Bahylonirns u^m Assyrians, von Morris 
Jabthow, Jr. ; vom Ycrfasser vollstaadig dutch gesehenu 
» * . * dentsche Ubersetzung. 1 Li of erring. 8vo< 

(Giessen: RiekeT^sche Ycrl:igabijehhaitdlniig t 1902 .) 

The English edition of this book. £C The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria/' vacs noticed by the present writer 
in ihe Journal of the Society for 1899, pp, 458—idl. The 
present translation into German, when completed, will be 
an entirely new edition, not only revised, but modified and 
thoroughly brought up to date. The whole will onanist of 
ten par Up to be issued within a year. The present first 
portion can tains three chapter* and part of the fourth. 
These deni with 1 lie -sources and the method of investigation ; 
the country and the people ; the general chametorintice of the 
Babylonian pan then n : and the Babylonian gods before the 
period of Humniurabu 

In its earliest form known to ue, The author says, the 
Babylonian religion may be best described && a place- and 
nature-worship Or is- mid XahtiMtei -j). There is no doubt 
that there is ewy probability that this description of one 
phase of it* development U correct, cities, like Sippar und 
Opis, and rivers [e.g. the Tigris) being invoked as if they 
were living beneficent powers, whilst divinities named after 
trees arc sufficiently numerous and the gods of the sua, 
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the moon p the stars,, fire* thunder, lightning, thu deep, the 
sea, risers in general^ etc., ete-s ure often mentioned in 
the inscriptions by name. 

From the group of inscriptions which have furnished the 
author wiLh the material For the fourth chapter (deities 
before Hammurabi), about sixty-six in all* serviceable though 
short monographs of En - 111 or B§I, Xin-lil or Belto, 
Xin-khar-sag^ Nin-gir-su, Ban, Ga-tnm-dug, En-hi or Eh, 
Xio-a-gal, Hm-ki, Norgal* Sbumaah, A, Nannar or Bin* 
Tcumuna, and Nina are given. Thu first of these,, he says, 
is in Babylonian theology J the lord of the Underworld/ 
representing, so to toy, the unity of the various powers, 
whose place and centre of activity were thought of as being 
on tha inhabited portiou of the globe as well us under it. 
Only a portion of ttie history of this divinity* as of the 
others runneth is given in tho present part of the work, 
the development of the remainder being reserved for that 
portion which deals with his beenming the principal god 
of tho underworld* and his identification with Merodach, 
which, as is generally admitted, was in consequence vi tho 
rise of the city of Babylon Lu the position of chfcf state 
of the confederacy. 

In accordance with the plan of the w ork, the descriptions 
of the deities, as already remarked* are only carried down 
to the time of ITiimmurabi, and will he continued in the 
succceding chapters t-E the book. This would seem to he 
a disadvantage, but from what, bus been stated it will he 
scon that, as far as cur knowledge goe^ It is very thorough, 
and, if one may judge from the eighty pages now before u« t 
an advance upon £ho English edition. Its completion will 
therefore he looked forward to with interest, and the author 
i* to he congratulated upon the success which the work ha^ 
hitherto had. especially as It has called forth this improved 
German edition. 


T. G. Pitches. 
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The Discovery ami> Decipherment or the Trilingual 
Cuneiform IraiRiFTlotf^ By Arthur John Booth 7 
M,Ap 8vo. (Longmans, Groom, & Co,, 1902,) 

This excellent record of discovery and decipherment ia 
one of the most interesting and valuable books of its kind 
ever published, end hits up a real gup in the literature of 
the important subject with which it deals. As will be 
remembered by every member of thi& Society* Cuneiform 
decipherment fc intimately bound up with the Society’a early 
work, and the labours o£ one of its most illustrious members, 
namely* Sir Henry Rawlinson, lo whose industry, energy, 
and courage so- much of our knowledge of Old Persian, 
Elamite, and Semitic Babylonian is clue, were published in 
its Journal In fact* this book may bo called one of the 
romances of archeological and philological discovery, and ns 
sneh, will attract the attention of the modern reader probably 
as much us the most attractive book of travel. 

The work is divided into six chapters, nnd begins with 
the first discovery—that is, nf which any record is made 
—of the Acksemeniau mins and inscriptions by Barham, 
a Venetian ambassador, in 1472. The Portuguese missions, 
Pietro della Valle (1621)* Sir Thomas Herbert (1(327), 
K&ompfer. a German physician, who Erst described the 
inscriptions m 'cuneiform' (1712), and, with Le Bruyn, 
made the first copied of them; Niebuhr, Ouseley, Ker 
Porter, Bawlinson, Diculufoy* Lord Ourzon—these and 
many other celebrated explorers, down to De Morgan at 
the present times, all find their place in the work, and 
furnish the text lor numerous excellent descriptions. Not 
less interesting is the history of the decipherment, first of 
the Persian* later on of the Elamite, and finally of the 
Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian. It is worthy of note that 
ft is a hundred years this year since Grotefcnd deciphered 
the names of Hystaspca* Darius, wnl Xerxes (1802). Here,, 
too, one is ghid to see, that not only are some lees known 
and more modest workers lu the field referred to* who 
contributed their quota (like St. Martin and Husk), but the 
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British decipherers, R audio sen, Hinets r and Noi ris p receive 
likewise their due. Since tho completion of the Persian 
CuneiForm alphabet many have worked at the language, 
not least among them being; Jules Qpperfc, who has also 
done eicellen 1 ! - work upon the Elamite syllabary* in which 
Wcstorgaard, kLincks, De Saulcy, ami Norris had been bis 
predecessors. 

The lost chapter of the book is demoted to the third or 
Babylonian column of the Persian Cuneiform inscriptions, 
and h fully aa interesting as the ethers. In this, also, 
Ifrotefend seems to have had the first success, his spelling 
out of the hue ne of Darius being correct, “both in the 
cursive and lapidary forms.” He was unable, however* to 
continue the work, so it fell to the lot of that wonderful 
Irish man, Hindis, who begun by drawing up a list of 
Herenty-ftiX cursive characters from a fragmentary duplicate 
of the India House Inscription which lie had recognized 
(this identification way, of itself, at the timc d a most acute 
thing to have done), placing opposite each its equivalent 
lapidary sign taken from the stone of Nebuchadnezzar 
referred to. The task in England of deciphering the 
eziormous collections of tablets and other inscriptions which 
began pouring in from the excavations uf LavurcL Rassimi, 
and Lofton, was divided between Hincks and Bawl in son* 
assisted by Dr. Norris, who aDo became an Asayriologwt of 
repute, whilst Dr, S : nniiel Birch and Sir Henry Layurd gave 
modi valuable aid in the publication of tests- In Franco 
Aasynological decipherment was taken up by Botta, Ldwen- 
atern, upd Do Saulcy, whose work, however* was soon eclipsed 
by that of Professor Upper t p the present father oF the study. 
Grotefead still continued tho work in Germany, but this was 
the period of his decline, and he added but little to the 
gerund progress. From that rinse to this* however, begin¬ 
ning with Eherhard Schrader* Germany has added constantly 
to tho number of votaries to tho study* which she lias made 
specialty her own, and to give even a iisL of those engaged in 
it who are of German nntioDality or of German urgin would 
take up more space than could be devoted u> the subject 
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Bare. Besides Germany;, France, and England, however* 
students have come forward in utmost every civilized country^ 
especially America r and as time goes on there is every 
probability that their numbers will increase. It is a pity 
that in this country the discouragement is ao great, and that 
in learned and literary subjects in general there is a tendency 
to forgot that 11 the labourer k worthy of his hire/' 

There is no doubt that ail interested in i Cuneiform 
research ! will wish ibis interesting book every success. 
It is thorough and pain stoking, and far beyond any work 
upon lhe subject that has yet appeared Lists of Persian 
and Elamite characters enable the prog rasa of the decipher¬ 
ment to he traced with but little trouble, and Lhe con¬ 
tributions of each scholar lo he correctly apportioned. For 
Assyro- Baby Ionian it was impossible to do tlik, the number 
of character and workers being too greatbesides which, 
the work is not yet finished. Whether such a description 
of Assyrian decipherment will ever be compiled, therefore, 
ia exceedingly doubtful; in nil probability, if at any time 
attempted, it will ho mainly with the object of showing who 
first proposed the readings and values of the characters 
which are acknowledged as correct, but Lhe time for this is 
not yet como + 

There are one ox two points in the introduction which 
may need modification* It can hardly be said that “ two 
very different systems rr of writing prevailed in Assyria and 
Babylonia: the systems in each country were the same* it 
was the styles which differed, and the Assyrian style does 
not differ from the Babylonian in moat cases so much as the 
archaic Babylonian and Assyrian scripts differ from what 
was usually employed at u later date T when the writing in 
each country had become greatly simplified. It is true 
that much of the historical literature of Assyria is dry and 
monotonous, but the records of those most important kings, 
Sargon, Sennacherib, Esnrb addon, and Assurbaniapli* can 
hardly he described in that way—indeed, they have not 
seldom pretensions to literary excellence, 

With congratulations to the author, we take leave of 
a most interesting book. T. Q\ Pitches. 
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H. Hi RSCHFELD. XkW ReSUAKCKIIS INTO THE COMPOSITION 
and Exegesis of the Qoran. Asiatic Monographs, 
Vol. I1L 4to; pp, ii + I£5. (London : Royal Asiatic 
Society j 1902.) 

Tn tho year 1878 Dr. Hirecbfeld published hi@ “ Juediscbe 
Ulemente inn Koran/’ the first study in connection with the 
Jewish elements which contribute largely to [he composition 
of the Korun, Twenty-five years have elapsed and the 
author presents us now the ripe fruit of continuous studies 
and untiring researches r For since that time, the history of 
ihe Koran has evidently formed the centre of his studies. 
Equipped with a profound knowledge of Rabbinical literature 
and deeply versed in the literary history of the Korun and 
of its Arabic commentator*, Dr. Hirsehfeld has brought to 
bear on his subject freshness of insight* indomitable zeal, 
and scholarly discrimination. He is abreast of the whole 
literature which has steadily been growing rouud the critical 
investigation and philologicd exegesis of the Koran, and 
he is able to give to his subject uu original exposition 
supported by a wealth of documentary evidence hitherto 
but rarely used by others. The results at which he arrives 
are as many gains to the imderatanding of the origin of 
Mohammedanism and of the Koran itself, For there cun be 
no doubt that many a philological problem, and still faoroflo< 
many a psychological element* scarcely recognized by the 
cursory reader, can adequately be solved and appreciated 
only by those, who combine the knowledge of Arabic with 
that of Rabbinic* in fact by one whoso own religious life 
is moulded upon the same traditional conceptions, and who 
bus. deeply drank from the same well from which Muharmned 
has drawn most of his inspirations. It is now proved by 
the author that it is not the Bible pure and sun pie with 
which MuhumTiied has been familiar, but that form of it 
which hiL* been coloured by the traditional interpretation of 
tho Jewish Sagos, and embellished by fhe legendary lore 
of old. Just as little 03 the New Testament can bo fully 
understood without the knowledge of the contemporary 
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Jewish literature and the so-culled Pharisaic tradition ami 
interpretation of the Scriptures, m little will the Eorau yield 
the key ol its proper understanding without referring to ihe 
same currents of thought and tradition among the Arabian 
Jews. With them Muhaimucd lived and fought, their idea* 
he imbibed, and upon their traditions he based his inspiration. 
Dr, Hirselifeld shows now how oLoeg that dependence upon 
the Jewish tradition ha* been. In thirteen chapters the 
various Sura* are examined, and their exact meaning and 
origin are investigated. The contents are grouped according 
to the prominent feature which distinguishes them, into 
confirmatory, declamatory, narrative, descriptive, and legis¬ 
lative revelations. Exceedingly instructive is Chapter viii, 
11 The Parable in the Qorun/ 1 with the uppeudix, 11 The 
Mathel in Tradition. r 

Hr. Hirsobfcld does .full justice to- the poetical style of 
the Quran t the originality of the way in which Mukummed 
used the appropriated materials, and the skill with which ho 
adapted them to often contradictory circumstanced. Head 
iu the light of history, us paraph rase* and commentaries of 
contemporary events, foreshadowing or following the actions 
of Mohammed, the whole of the Horan become* more vivid, 
a living chronicle of religious evolution, and not a mere 
religious code. Special stress must be laid on the footnotes, 
where the author refers to his authorities, and m which, 
nanny an important point is explained and many a detail 
dealr with which could not be introduced into the text 
itself: e,g T , the question, of Mukummed 1 * knowledge of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and tho ingenious suggest ion that owing 
to his mistaking a word written in Hebrew characters we get 
to the real meaning of *Sura/ which is a corruption from 
the Hebrew 1 Sedra.* 

An approximate chronological arrangement of the Suras 
sums up part of the critical work performed by the author in 
the exeg&tieal examination of tho Suras. Numerous indices 
conclude this book, which is a mine of informarioti, and wilt 
prove indispensable to every student of the origin nnd 
history of Islam. Both the author uud our Society ure 
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heartily to be congratulated on this bonk* in which each of 
them have hud a share, the one writing it k the other 
publishing it a* one of their ‘Asiatic Monographs, 1 It is 
Mire to remain the etandard work on the subject for a long 
time to come. 

M. G* 

Profess ik Dr. Nqrurrt Peter*:, Der jokwgsi wieder- 
AUF&EFONTJESE HKhRAKjSOHE TEXT BE5 BueilES 
KoclesiaS'QCDS, unlersuvdit, herfm&gcgebem ueheraeLfit, 
nud mit Iy mi sc hen Noten verseben. v Freiburg-i.Hir, : 
Herder, 1902. 10s.) 

The interminable Sirach literature has been greatly 
enriched by the present publication of lhe Hebrew text, 
accompanied by on exhaustive Introduction* in which all the 
problems connected with It are discussed in a lucid and 
scholarly manner. The nature and character of each of the 
four manuscript fragments of the Hebrew are described* and 
the relation studied in which they aland to one another, then 
the rektiun in which each of the Hebrew texts stands to the 
Greek and Syria* version of Ecclesiastic us. Of all the four 
the one named C seem3 to belong to the oldest and best 
recension, and is closely allied with 7? and Z) 3 whilst A 
represents a somewhat different tradition, though all go 
back to one and the same original. Needless to say that 
Professor Peters* In agreement with most of the scholars, 
holds to the opinion that the newly discovered fragments 
belong to the long-lost Hebrew original. I belong to the 
minority who *till see in these Hebrew fragments a com¬ 
paratively late translation, and by no means the old original, 
and I may *oon take the opportunity of justifying my 
position in this question as to the true character of the 
Hebrew text. For the time being I am merely sEating 
Professor Peters' views, who proceeds in his Introduction to 
:-ttidy each of the old versions, notably the Greek and Syriac- 
He is forced to admit, that the tradition of these versions, 
and more especially the P Syriuc* h by no means perfect or 
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absolutely reliable* just as I have long ago con tended. Tn 
the Syriac we have only the Western recension, very Little, 
if aujtliing, of the Eastern, And even, the 'Western is thus 
far often in a rather hopeless condition, The question 
naturally arises, how, then, can we roly on such texts to 
decide the true value of the supposed original P The critical 
principles laid down by the author on pp. 7G CL, which 
guide him in the attempt to reconstruct the older form 
from the contradictory readings of the fragments, may be 
very sound and judiciouBj bat if the material with which we 
have to manipulate i* tainted the result cannot he above 
suspicion. In order to justify his attempted reconstruction 
the author gives ua a must exhaustive study of each word 
and sentence of the Hebrew, compariug them also with 
the other versions. It is an excel lout apparatus crihnta 
adapted to the purpose of explaining the modus op#r<wrfi t 
and is very valuable as far as it gees to establish the relation 
of the Hebrew to the other texts. But many strange things 
are set down there. Thus, we read on p. -52 that the 
primitive original text was written with the Old Hebrew 
characters, and that in this way many mistakes of change 
of letters can be explained. And on p. 31 we get a list 
of such changes qf letters, due either to the * r Old Hebrew 
script or to the square letters” ! It is a statement which 
goes far to shake our confidence ill the scholarship of the 
author. In the critical apparatus many emendations nnd 
correction* are suggested, based cither on the readings of the 
other vorsions or on internal evidence. The author further¬ 
more states in the Introduction (p fc 31) that, "many hands 
and many heads have been at work at this Hebrew text until 
it assumed its actual form: 1 ' Is there any other old text in 
existence, I ask now T of which two auch contradictory state¬ 
ments could he made in one and the same breath, that it is 
the work of many and that it still represents or reflects the 
old original P By saying it “reflects" I am toning down 
and placing a charitable construction on the meaning of the 
author^ words. Por to him it is only the old text, though 
greatly altered and manipulated under the influence of the 
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Gr&ek and Syriac versions. Anyone conversant ’with the 
old Hebrew literature must decline to subscribe to these 
theories, though they are shared also hj moat of those who 
have made a more or less profound study of the Hebrew 
fragments. 1 do not speak now of the philological aspect 
of the problem—1 will deal with it on another occasion— 
hnt simply from that of the history of Hebrew literature. 

I make bold to say that there is no book in existence in the 
whole range of the Old Hebrew literature which is based on 
n Greek text* or having originally been written in Hebrew 
should have been corrected or mutilated or in any shape or 
form been changed by means of collations with any version 
whatsoever. Does anyone, acquainted with the old-world 
notions, believe that Jews, to whom Greek was the language 
of Antioch us and of the heathen* would correct their own 
Hebrew wrilings with the aid of that subsidiary version, 
which was only a translation of that original of which they 
were the possessors? To state such a preposterous view 
is to i sit] ore the actual state of things. Not one of the 
numerous Hellenistic writings, such as the works of 
Aristobul or even Aristeas, has ever been translated into 
Hebrew. The mere legend of the miraculous trim elation 
of the Bible into Greek has penetrated into Hebrew old 
literature by ora! transmission* How much less possible 
h it to believe that a Hebrew book written by a man high 
in the priestly hierarchy, living in Jerusalem* should have 
been latar on corrected and altered, often without rhyme or 
reason, out of the Greek aud the Syriac, and to have been 
so much interpolated and changed that it is almost hopeless 
to make a clear sense of many a passage as it now stands- 
If we had not the old translations at our disposal I defy 
anyone to make head or fail of that Hebrew test, in which 
every word must be twiated and turned and reduced to its 
Biblical prototype in order to yield some sense. "W bat 
a marked difference between the first and the last fe^ 
chapters, the “Laus Patrum,' for this very portion had 
been preserved in Hebrew, and has been utilized in Old 
Hebrew poetical version#. The sense was not difficult to 
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underhand; it ii an historical episode narrated in a simple 
current style, net like tho sentences and maxims of the 
preceding chapters, in which every Terra stands by itself 
like old proverbs and Mrishalim. There is no alternative ; 
either the book is Mr original, or it is a translation. 
If original, how could doublet tea so freely be admitted as 
ia the case with this Hebrew test? Could such doubles he 
introduced into any book even of remotely canonical value? 
How admit fjwrfcv /ectione* not of a Massoretia character, 
btiL simply due tu the fact that the scribe had culled them 
from another version of the book? It occurs only in late 
works where U liusha ah arina/" he. another version* is often 
annotated at the margin. Tine attitude of the scribe proves, 
if any further proof be required, that to him the text he w as 
copying was merely a translation from another luugauge, of 
which other versions more or less akin to it were in existence, 
which he therefore collated and consulted for the improvement 
of the text he was copying. This is merely oua example out 
of many for a very common practice of a later age, but to 
say that the “original” has constantly been corrected from 
the Syriac by one scribe* ihat another copyist bad done the 
same with an eye on the Greek, that a third one then mixed 
both up arid* Joining them, interpolated from the one and the 
other and produced she amalgam now found in the Hebrew 
fragments, does not speak welt for Biblical sdiolurahip. This 
difference' of view in iho question of origin does not, however, 
detract from the merit of this valuable book. It will con¬ 
tribute largely to the final solution of the problem. 

M. G* 

8mm bsts Pali Series: (1) Pali Grammar,ISiay (3 rupees}; 
(2) Pali Buddhism, IBGO {12 annas); (3) Pali First 
Lesson*, 1&02 (3 rupees). Ey the Rev. IL H. Tii.he, 
PkD. (Rangoon: diner icon Baptist Mission Press.) 

The&e three little books ought to be very useful to anyone 
wishing to take up the study of Pali by himself The 
Grammar is very simple. No references are given* and rare 
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imd difficult forms are not considered. But the paradigms 
are sufficiently full for all ordinary purposes. In the * l First 
Lcasonft” we find six Jfataku stories taken from FuusbolVa 
** Ten Jatulcas/’ with translation, grammatical explanation 
of each ward (with references to the pages of the Grammar), 
notes on the idioms and meanings, and short sentences in 
English to he turned back into Pali. There are also notes 
on the metres of the verses. It is a pity that in these last 
notes the metres are explained according to the medieval 
books on metre. The verses to be explained, being many 
centuries older than the systematised theory, do not* of 
course, follow the rules of that theory. The elaborate plan 
followed in the explanation of those very simple little stories 
tseems also unnecessary for an adult student. But the author 
has had experience in teaching Pali to BuraeHC boys* and 
is probably better able Thau anyone in Europe could be to 
judge of what is expedient in such a case. Al the end is 
i\ full index wrbarum to the srx Jiitakas selected. 

Tn the " Pali Buddhism rp an attempt has been made to 
summarise, iu a fow pages* the essential meaning of ibis 
system of religion as explained in the canonical books, 
and to give an account of its founder and of the Order of 
mendicants established by him to carry the avsteui out. 
There have been numerous attempts of the same or of 
a altoilar kind, Major-General Strong 1 * summary of the 
tijstom is 1 he a her lest, and on the whole the most happy. 
The author of each attempt has different ideas of what is 
realty of essential importance in the system; and also both 
of the order in which ii should "be arranged and of the 
proportional space to be allotted to each item. The present 
attempt seems to me to be very successful, so much so, 
indeed, that it is worth while making a few suggestions 
upon it. 

In tho preliminary sketch k is stated (pp. G* 7) that the 
system of caste had been fully adopted in India when 
Buddhism arose, and that the priests easily took precedence 
in tliat system r Neither point seems to me quite accurately 
put. We find, in the canonical books* the system of caste 
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in the process of development, and it is quite dear that the 
supremacy of the priest is not yet acknowledge! 

Again (on p. J) M it is stated that “life for the masses was 
then lull of evils* hardships* and inequalities/ 1 It is, at 
least, very doubtful whether the canonical books bear out 
this opinion. I should have been inclined ta take the 
opposite view. The economic conditions (of which a vety 
careful summary, with full references* appeared in our l&§t 
volume} seem raiher to have been very favourable to the 
bulk of the people No reference* are here given in support 
ol’the proposition on p a 7; and it would be difficult, I think, 
to find any. 

We read on p, that the present form of the Pali 
Pita Ins dates back to Buddhaghosa* and that it: is claimed 
lie relransEuted into Pali the Sinhalese translation made by 
Mai Lin da from an original Pali text unfortunately lost 
before .Buddhaghost's time. All this is true, of course, 
only of the commentaries on I he text* not of the texts 
themselves. 

Tbti statement on p. 22 p ami again on p. 3G P that belief 
in God is condemnt>d by the condemnation of is 

scarcely righi. What is condemned is the reliance, for 
salvation, on mere morality (Wo), or on works or duty 
Nothing is said, one way or the other, about 
belief in God. Dr. Tilbe is perhaps entitled to draw, by 
impliuation, a Conclusion to the effect that belief in God is 
thereby condemned. But bis La ideally specking the Christian 
idea of G«td was unknown in India in the sixth century b,c + , 
and it wo aid he more scholarly to give tbi* condemnation 
03 the author's, not as Gotaiua s, view. It cunnot be correct 
to say that Ibe Buddhn condemned a view of which he had 
never hearth 

So also on pp. 26, *2, and *3, the word 8 &in ' is used, in 
phrases purporting t« give the view of the early Buddhist, 
m » sense that w;i* unknown to them. The word used in 
the original is not even papa ; it is muha t which means folly, 
stupidity. 

Ou pp. 27, 37 Tmhd is translated ‘desire 1 ; and the 
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impression is conveyed that the early Buddhists considered 
that all desire ought to be suppressed* Now the cultivation 
of right desires is as much a part of early Buddhist belief 
as is the suppression of wrung desires. The second stage in 
the Path m hero given as * right aims s (p, 30] T and Lhere 
is little difference between tm aim and a desire. The fnU 
discussion of this point, which appeared in this Journal for 
IftOSj, pp. 53—50, has apparently escaped the author’s notice. 

We trust that, before issuing another edition* the talented 
author will consider these pointer 

T. W« Ruts Davids. 
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ONDEN DEE IxDEK, TOO JULIUS HaPFEL. Rto ; pp r 2-52. 

(Giessen : Tdpeliuaim, 1&02.) 

The object of this work is to consider the religion and 
philosophy of the Ind ians with the view* as stated in the 
preface* of bringing out “ lhe supernatural character and the 
victorious power of Chmtijuuty/ 1 Tr is n prize e&say written 
in response to an invitation issued by a C u eg res ft of the 
Lutheran Mission in Saxony* It is not difficult to see why 
it won the prize. The author had already* in 18* * * won 
the prize in a former competition of the same sort. We 
see the practised hand in the arrangement of his materials : 
and may note the ability with which be fastens on the 
weak points in brahmin speculation* or on such forms of 
Hindu worship as can be made to look repulsive to modern 
readers in the West. He brings a wide erudition to hear 
on his task, and has read very widely in those Indian books 
that were composed or written by brahmins. It is even, 
perhaps* possible that this may be an objection to the 
success of his; book^ It is written primarily for the use of 
missionaries. Audi it is learned and treats of Hindn beliefs 
in so much detail that it may scarcely appeal to that clasSi 
On the other hand, the bias of the book is so strong that 
it will certainly not appeal to scholars who look at these 
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matters from the hUtoricol standpoint; and who know tlmt 
Indian belief is oven a much larger question than the one 
here discussed, The anther looks too exclusively at the 
philosophical aspect of the question, and mixes together 
beliefs that were held at very different periods in Indian 
history- 
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L General Muimwos of tiim Royal Asiatic Society. 

October 14M # 1902.—<Sir Charles Lyail, Vice-President p in 

the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

The Mahamja ol Bobbili, ILCLS.I., 

The Raja Pertub Bahadur Singh, 

Mr. David Sassoon, 

Mr. James Austen Rourdillon, 

Mr. Douglas Aiiislle, 

Mrs, John C. Wrenshull, 

Mr. Eil ward S, If. Perowne p 
Mr. Dattatraya B, Paraaius, 

Professor G. Hagopian, 

Mr. Herbert C. Fnnshawe, C.S.L, 

Mias Winifred Gray, 

Mr. Walter 1L Aders, 

Mr. Ferrar Fenton, 

Mr. F + G- Hilton Price, 

Count Limdberg, 

Mr. M. H. Phelps, and 
Mr. Lola Eenorasi Dasa 
had been elected members of the Society. 

Professor Rhys Davids read a paper on H Materkla for 
Indian History.” A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoey, 
Mr, J« D. Rees, Dr, Grierson, Mr. Beveridge, Professor 
BendaR, and Syed AE Bilgrami toot part. 
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Sfomnber IIU, 1902.—.Lord Reoy^ President, in the Chair. 

It wcta announced that— 

Prince Boris ChakhoYsky, 

Count Henry Oourjenhove, 

Mr. Lionel IT. Proud, 

Mr + Halil Halid, and 
Mr. Lai Enmesh Singh 

had been elected members of the Society. 

On behalf of Colonel De\ne, Dr. AL A. Stein presented 
photographs and squeezes of Inscriptions, with three inscribed 
atones, from the territory of Upper Swat. 

Dr. Stein said; I am glad to lay before the Society 
tome inscribed atones from tht? Swat Kohistnn, which the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province, Colonel H. A. Deane, O.S.I., has been 
kind enough to entrust to me for presentation to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 

Those members of the Society who give their attention to 
matters of Indian antiquarian research, need not be told of 
the many important services which Colonel Deane, during 
his long connection with the frontier regions across the 
Indus, has rendered to the cause of Indian arohmology and 
epigraphy. Hie present gift is only the latest addition to 
the lung list of interesting epigraphical records which have 
been brought to light through his exertion*, both on our side 
of the border nnd beyond, and which, run gin g from Edicts 
of Asoku down to inscriptions of the Moghul period, have 
helped to clear up more than one important aspect of the 
history of that fascinating territory. The present con¬ 
tribution is the first made by Colonel Deane since his own 
eminent services as a soldier-ndmInistrntor have raised him 
to the position of first Chief Commissioner of the newlv 
created Frontier Province. 1 consider it, therefore, a special 
privilege thaL I am able personally to offer to the Society 
this tangible proof of the fact that Colonel Deane, even 
when burdened with all the cares and responsibilities of 
a true - Lord of the Marches 1 for India, has not ceased 
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to continue his efforts Lu the interest of archaeological 
research. 

The three inscribed stones and the cloth impression of 
a fourth now presented, closely attack themselves by their 
origin and characters to a series of inscriptions which had 
previously been obtained by Colonel Deano from various 
parts of ancient Udyuna, and which have been published by 
me in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 189$ 
and in the J.R.AJS. of the year following* These inscrip¬ 
tions showed a great variety of unknown characters, among 
which * however, it was passible roughly to distinguish five 
types cor responding more or less to the territorial dis¬ 
tribution of the reported find-places* The comparatively few 
inscription e in the former collections which were described 
as coming from different parts of the mountain territory 
drained by the Swat Biver clearly represented a separate 
type,, and with them the present acquisitions of Colonel 
Deane must undoubtedly be classed. With the exception of 
the small inscribed stone seal wbicb is described in general 
terms as coming from 1 Upper Swat/ the new inscriptions 
are stated by Mian Muhammad Eaka Khel, the person who 
brought them, to have been found at Dalai and Damoara, 
t w o villages of the Kona liuqu, a small tract in the mountains 
which separate the Upper Swat Valley from the Indus- 

Tho writing of these inscriptions shows a close affinity 
with that appearing on the atones from various parts of 
Swat which were published b} r me os Xu. 54 in the J.A.S.B., 
1898 (pi. vii), and Xcra. vii—lx in the JVR+A.S., 1899. It is 
particularly noteworthy that though we are quite in the dark 
aa to the direction in which these unknown characters are to 
he read, or even as to what is intended os the top or the 
bottom of a particular inscription, a considerable number 
of characters in the newly acquired inscriptions can be 
recognized without hesitation as occurring also on the atones 
obtained years previously. Though the arrangement of the 
lines in the recently acquired inscriptions Is on the whole to 
be made out more clearly, it has been impossible for me to 
ascertain the recurrence of any defcnile group of characters 
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or to (in'] any other indication that might he expected to 
furnish a due to the significance of particular characters 
or the general type of the writing. The latter remains, 
therefore, a* puzzling- t w ever. 

The hope of a safe decipher meat for tij i* ft® well as the 
other typo of inscriptions ' in unknown characters J from 
that region append to me to be still a distant oue p and to 
depend mainly ou ihe chance of the discovery of a bilingual 
atone showing also florae known script. But the assumption 
which woe first pul forth by Professor Sylvain Levi rmd 
myself* and which would connect these puzzling documents 
with fno Turk! doiuhm'ion of those tracts hi the centuries 
preceding the Huhiuntnadan invasion, ia gaining more anil 
more ground among fellow-scholars. 

I may he allowed to quote the following extracts from the 
letter which Colonel Deane addressed to me in connection 
with the above inscriptions:—* 4 If is certain that Mahmud 
GhasmuTi visited the Swat Valley. We know that Ills object 
in go tug there was to convert the S walls to Islam. He did 
this. Later the YuBufzaLs invaded Swat; the Swutis were 
driven out of Ihe valley* some into the hills where they arc 
the KulihitaKiis of the present day. Lulu large body, us yon 
know, came to the Ho Earn District and now necopy con¬ 
siderable tracts, both within and beyond our border f from 
which they ousted a Turk i tribe- This Turk! tribe is still 
represented in thi te parts, 1 am not sir. all sure we should 
noi find Lhat the family of the present Xuwab of Amb was 
Turkic Was not Mahmud himself Tnrki, and did he not 
bring down with him in his invasion of Indio a considerable 
number of Turkish is it impossible that elans of these 
settled in these pur la and on the present YuauLfU border 
now occupied by Khudiikhels imd other* P And is it 
impossible that the Gaduns ore Turki in origin? They 
are not a true Toot Dm tribe, though they arc now ns Pnthan 
us any Yusufzaia .... 

" T noticed that Mr. Rupson, in one of his notes in the 
Royal Asiatic Society s Journal, in connection^! think, 
with your discovery of forgeries in Khoton, hinted that 
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forgery would account for some of these inscription* in 
unknown tongues. The present ones have come to mo 
with old coins and old arrow-heads about which there is 
oo doubt, and my object in sending the former specimens 
to the Royal Asiatic Society was that they might be sub¬ 
jected. to the closest examination. Those now sent may be 
subjected to the same. The conclusion I have come to is 
that there are genuine records of languages in these parts 
about which we know little or nothing; and because we 
know nothing of them is no reason to my mind for hinting 
ut + or assuming, those records to be forgeries. I think that 
the translator [Dr. Ruth] ban hit on the right line, and 
that he has dealt with Turki records of a Turk! tribe who 
were either established in these parts under the old rule in 
Kabul and had become Muhammadan, or who came about 
the time of Mahtnud of (rhazni and brought Islam with 
them as well as their old language. I leave it to others 
to say which was the more probable. 

11 It id euriuus to find the Swatls in the Hazara District 
describing themselves as 4 Pakhtuna r ; and the Gaduns do 
the same, though the only theory that they are perhaps 
connected with the Kakar Pathans is in my opinion rubbish. 
They are taut Path cm- at all in origin/* 

As to the suggestion of forgery to which reference has 
been made above by Colonel Deane, I owe it to my friend 
Mr. Rnpemi to explain bow thoroughly he understands 
the difference between the problems presented by these 
inscriptions and the imposture practised by tbut remarkable 
forger of 'ancient hooks’ 1 at Khotan^ Islam Akhuii t whom 
I had the privilege to unmask towards the conclusion of 
my Turkestan explorations. There is no real similarity 
between the oondiiicim under which the inscriptions from 
IJdyimii were secured at varying opportunities and through 
varying channel^ and the system of quasi - competitive 
purchase by British and Russian officials working from 
u distant base, which accounts for the rapid development 
and equally shurt-lived success of Ialam Akhtms frauds. 
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Tfc vvfty pnsrihle only by prolonged investigation a on the 
*pot to obtain that definite evidence which enabled nm to 
establish the fuct of those frauds, nnd which now makes 
it easy t o distinguish between hi a forgeries and genuine 
ancient documents. I wi*h T could hope before long for 
a dnitice fo earn - out myself such local investigations on 
the ground of Udyann as I bad the good fortune lo effect 
about ancient Khotan. But T four, except for unforcaBcn 
chaoses in trans-frontier politics, the valleys through which 
our Chinese guides, II men Tsiang and Fa-hi™, had freely 
wandered in ancient days, may yet for a long lime remain 
forbidden ground to the European student who would like to 
trace there the wacrod sites which those pilgrims visited. 

T mar add p in conclusion* that. Colonel Deane lias been 
good enough to place nt my disposal a collection ol photo¬ 
graphs showing most of the inscribed atones and impressions 
collected by him since 1804* and now deposited in the Lahore 
Museum. With Coloutl Deano^ concurrence I have handed 
over these photographs to the Royal Asiatic Society> in 
whoao Library they will be available for reference to any 
student interested in those epi graphic remains. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously accorded to 
Colonel Deane for hie interring gift. 

Ai the following note by Mr. Rapaon has reference to 
inscriptions sent from the same part of the world* in is 
printed here, although it was sent to us subsequent to the 
meeting. 

As both Colonel Deane and Dr. Stein have referred to rny 
doubts ih to the genuineness of some of the *inscriptions 
in unknown. characters 1 from the North-West Frontier of 
India* 1 I shall bo grateful for an opportunin' of explaining 
my reason for these doubts. 

Hut before doing so* I may say again, us I have said 
before, that there would acem to be no reason whatever for 
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doubting the genuineness of many of these iuscriprions* In 
my review of Dr, Hu+h*s 41 Neon iLilr.ibiu Inschriflen/ 11 
fur instance* I expressly stated that, although T could not 
think that the correctness of hi* interpretation was beyond 
doubt, flic inacriptbiii themselves presented every appearance 
of genuineness* No one bold.? more strongly than I do the 
view which Colonel Deane expresses when he says p #l because 
wo know nothing of them is no reason lor hinting at, or 
assuming, these records to be forgeries/ 1 If one’s doubts 
are not rensonable h they bad better bo kept to oneself For 
thorn which I publicly expressed in this Journal f T considerod, 
amd still consider, that I had very good reasons. The nature 
of these reasons I shall be very happy to explain. 

As my remarks must not bo lengthy, I will confine them 
to one set oT inscriptions which can be easily referred to by 
all readers af the Journal — the “ Impressions ol Inscriptions 
received from Captain A. TT. McMahon," published by myself, 
on behalf of Dr. Stein, in the April number for 1901, p, 391; 
and 1 shall deal chief! v with that particular instance in, 
wbteb the question of true or False appear? to me to be no 
more matter of opinion, but one capable of absolute proof. 

As to the genuineness of the inscriptions iu Nigfirt 
characters [Figs, 5 and 6 of the Plate}, there is, of course, 
no question whatever; but with regard to the others (Pigit* 
1± 2* dn p yfr, and 4) there seems tu me to bo tho very greatest 
doubt. The first of these, the longest of all the published 
4 inscriptions in unknown characters/ seems especially to be 
proclaimed a forgery by every test that can be applied. The 
feeble scratchy character of the writing m in utter contrast to 
the bold, firrn h deeply-cut letters usually found in the ancient 
inscriptions from tbi^ part of the world. The extraordinary 
vanity of the letters, moreover* contrasting so strikingly 
with the limited number of characters found in the 
Mahatma inscriptions, makes it difficult to believe that it is 
in a language belonging to the same part of the world* or p 
indeed, in any language whatever. But both of these 
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arguracnU may well ho regarded os inconclusive. There 
remain^ however, one piece of evidence from which there 
is no escape. The impression h staled to have been taken 
^irorn a large atone at Kauai in the IIqIle Haqiia, on the 
right "bank of the Indue*” The impression itself shows that 
this statement is false. It was made, as a matter of fact,, 
from a wooden plank on which those 'unknown character* r 
had been scratched An examination of the photograph will 
at once show that there can be no possible doobt about this. 
The grain of the wood 10 distinctly traceable throughout the 
impression. 

There can be no doubt that we have here, at all events, 
a m-tain case of an * inscription in unknown characters J 
which has been dellberatr-ly manufactured, The forger baa 
found it more convenient to make the inscription lor himself 
on a deal hoard at home than to roam abroad in search of if. 

Mr. Beveridge read a paper on ' Donna Juliana*” She 
was a Portuguese lady who had great influence at the Mogul 
Court at the beginning of the eighteenth century'. She had 
been the faithful servant of Bahadur 8hah when be p as 
Prince Muazssan, was imprisoned for several years by his 
father Aurnngrib, After Ills release hi 1693 she accompanied 
him to Cubul, and returned to India with him when, on his 
father's death in 1707, ho marched there to contest the 
throne with hie younger brother. lie was victorious, and 
his success was attributed in part to Juliana’s prayers. 
Bahadur Shah was grateful Lo Juliana for her fidelity and 
wisdom, and made her superintendent of his harem. She 
had great influence during his reign, and also in those of 
his successors* An office called the Juliana was created in 
her honour, and one of her duties was the keeping of the 
imperial crown. In Farrukhsizars reign she was Limtm- 
mental in procuring the medical attendance of William 
TTaiuiUon, whn cured the emperor, and so obtained trading 
privileges for his countrymen. She died in l7M t and was 
succeeded in her office first by her sister's daughter and 
afterwards by five grandnieces, Theresa, the daughter of 
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the lust holder of the office^ married Colond Geatil, a French 
soldier uf fortune, in 177'i* imd ucxQmjjuuied him, to France 
along with her mother- Theresa died in 1778, bat her 
mother lived until 1806 and died at Versailles. The chief 
authority for Juliana's story is Yalentijn* who gives an 
account u£ her and a portrait in the fourth volume of h in 
great work on the Hutch East Indies, There is also a notice 
of her by Colonel Gentilj and there is a Persian life of her 
by Gust in li Brouet* of which two MSS. exist in this country t 
via., out in the British Museum, and another In the Pota 
Collection in the library of King's College, Cambridge, 
r Iiiis life was translated into French by Professor E, II, 
Palmer, and is published in Malte-Bnme’s 46 Xou voltes 
Annales des Voyages, 11 

December hf/i r 1902.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President^ 
in the Chair. 

It Was announced that— 

Maj or-Gi nerul Alexander Thomson Reid and 
Mr. li.. Sankara Men on 

had boon elected members of the Society. 

Professor E, G. Browne announced the completion of the 
Gibh Memorial Fuad (see p. 2i]0} r 

The Rev, W. Shaw Caldecott read a paper on the 
Babylonian Measures appearing on the Scale of Guden. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Finch Mr. Boseawen, 
Professor Rhys Davids, and Sir, Uagopian took part. The 
paper will appear in the April JournaL 


II. Contents of Foreign Oriental Joc&hals_ 

1. ZiiirsciinijrT deb Dn isciitH M. 'So^nl^i-jsches- Goellscilaft, 
band LVlj, Ileffc 

Roths Lein (J, W r ). Zu_r lirilik de-S Deboruliedci und die 
utsprungliche rkythmiachc Form derselbeo. 

Etmow (Sten). i!ur Keen truss der Kuki-Chinspr-Litrhen, 
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MUb (L. H.). Fakkvi Tasrm XI, XIT n XTTT, with all 
the MSS, collated. 

Schwarz (P.), Zu tleu Tables ulphabefckjuQg da Khab al 
Agnnt TL 

Frae Larins (F.}. Uber den sogen liifiiiitiv absolntut de* 
IlebraiHchen. 

Calami fW*)* Zur Exegese und KriLit der rituelleti 
Sutras. 

Kettle [E,). Zur sytwchm TTberaetzung der Kitchen 
gesdiielite dea Eusebius. 

Jolly {JA Zur Quellenhunde der iudischen Modlzin. 

Fischer (A,). U^aicid-Usfticidl-UtuiidTp 

Jacobi [TL), Anandavardhnna f fl Uhvany aloha. 

B roe fcel iu Eton (Cj„ E«n dyrischen Text hi uriiieisijwbeti 
ITmschrift. 

Olden berg (TL). Erwiderung. 

II, Yra? i$a Omettil Joculsal Yd. XTI P Xo. 3. 

Littmann (E.} + Tigriiiu Teite fm Dialekte von Tanberu 

Xegeleiu (Julius von). Eine cpissehe Idee im Teds. 

Erall (J.h Koptbobe Gstraka. 

Ilertel (J.), Die Erzbhlung' votn blaucn Schakel in den 
Hamburger Fancatautra HSS + 


III. OuTTUART NOTICES. 

Canon Hmctinm*. 

We regret to announce the death, which took place an the 
6tb October, I9G2 f at bis residence in Cathedral Precincts,. 
Canterbury* of Canon George Baw-linaon, who would next 
month have attained hie 90th birthday. 

The death of George Rawlinson removes a venerable and 
interesting figure. Though not a men of genius, he was 
a scholar of ibOity. In his " Herodotushe turned to 
good account the new discoveries* in the East, in which his 
more brilliant elder brother* Sir Henry ftawiinson, took so 
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large cl pari T and thenceforward became the popular historian 
of the ancient Eastern world for English readers. His 
industry and extensive (if Largely second-hand) learning 
won for his books, especially the “ Herodotus** and “The 
Five Great Oriental Monarchies/ 1 & place in many English 
libraries* 

George Itavrlinson was horn at Chndliiigtum ill Ox ford- 
shir e, November 2tl, L812- He was the third sou of Abram 
Tysatdc llawlinsom a noted breeder of racehorses. He 
played for Oxford in the first cricket match against Cam¬ 
bridge in 183G. From 1841 he was a tutor of liis college, 
and Look Holy- Orders in 1842 and 1843. He vacated his 
tutorship in 184G on hit marriage with EonisUp daughter of 
Sir IL A- Cheriiiside* From J84G to 1847 he held a curacy 
at Merton, in Oxfordshire, but subsequently returned to 
Oxford* where ho lived the life of a scholar, examining the 
schools and taking an active past, in the movement for the 
expansion of the University, 

Hia “ Herodotus pl appeared in 1858 (with a dedication to 
Mr, Gladstone), and murks an epoch in the study of that 
historian. It consisted of a translation (which became the 
standard one) with short notes and many essays on historical 
and racial qtiesliuns con nee Led with Herodotus, to which the 
contributions of SirIL Rawlhisou and Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
gave u special importance. The translation is still the only 
fully annotated edition of the whole author in English, and 
io its abridged form (2 volumes, I8&7) is still probably 
the most used in fittwlrason’s old University. It would 
require more extensive revision than it has ever received to 
bring it up to the level of the latest research, particularly 
on the side of Oriental history and antiquities, but the 
antes include much original information that will always 
be of value. 

Thenceforward his literary activity was continuous, but he 
found Lime for much else, AIL sides oi Oxford Hie interested 
him. tie was a guardian of the poor (lSfiO-tid), an original 
member ol Lhe Oxford Political Economy Club and its first 
treasurer, and a perpetual Curator id the University Galleries* 
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He guve tile Hampton Lectures in 1859 (the year after 
Miineel), and Lu 1861 succeeded Dr* Cardwell a» Camden 
Professor of Ancient HJatory. Do held the Choir till 1889, 
hut fm professional lectures were- not largely attended, and 
us professor he fouud many opportunities for writing. From 
1863 to 1871 appeared the successive voluntas of “ The Five 
Great Mon arch iee of the Eastern World/" followed by 
volumes on the riith groat monarchy in 1873, and on tho 
seventh in 1876- New editions of this work and of the 
'*Herodotus ” have come out from time to time, and he 
dealt with the same and kindred subjects in more com¬ 
pendious forms—-“A Manual of Ancient History 11 in 1869, 
n A History of Ancient Egypt xr in 1881, a b4 History of 
Bhcenida” ID 1888, and a 11 History of Purthia '* m 1893, 
He also contributed to the «Speaker's Commentary/ 1 Dean 
Spenoo + s "Homiletic Commentary/ 1 Smith 1 * “ Dictionary of 
the Bible/ 1 and wrote a number of present-day tract*. 
Besides the "Hampton Lectures PI and a volume of sermons 
preached before the Uni versify {1861) op « The Contrast 
of Christianity with Heathen and Jewish Systems/" he 
published tunny miscellaneous articles, biographical and 
historical. 

Canon Rawlinson belonged to u class of scholars, happily 
not rare in England* who, without possessing the highest 
gifts, by good souse arid industry and a happy use of 
opportunity, do much to promote the cause of education 
and to popularize the results of learning. 

(FroEn the Tim?#.) 


IT. Notes and News. 

Trite in College., Doblix, is taking serious steps towards 
forming an Indian school for selected candidate Mr. Charles 
Eough r I.C.S. retired, has been appointed lecturer on Tamil 
and Tdugu ■ and Mr, Vincent A- Smith, LC.& retired, has 
boon appointed lecturer on Indian History and Hindustani. 
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Medal Pund : Madkah Contribution. 

Towards the close of 15HH), mainly through the instru¬ 
mentality of Mr- 1X> A, Sim K CILE. + of the Madras Civil 
Service, a sum of £1225 was subscribed by the following 
Chiefs and Native noblemen in Southern India 


H.M the Rajah of Cochin, ILC.ft.L 
The Maharajah Gujapatti Kae r C-EE. 

The Rajah of Parlnthneili ... 

The Maharajah a! Jeypur **. 

The Maharajah af Babhili, KC.I.E. 

The Elijah «f Kallikoti' and Ahigadn 
ILH, the Maharajah of Travancure 3 G.CLSX 
Rajah Sir S* Ramasami Mmk-litar, Knt Jf C.LE. 
The R.Ljuh nf Yenkatagiri, 3LCXE* 

Rajah Yenagopala Bahadur ... 

Hadji Badsiha Sahib 


£ 

S00 

soo 

aoo 

10(1 

50 

50 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 


The money was given with the general idea of helping 
the Royal Asiatic Society to found a Jubilee Grold Medal 
for the encouragement of Oriental learning, on the under¬ 
standing that should, there be more than was required for 
that particular purpose the donation should be devoted to 
some other equally desirable object of tbe same nature. 

After the mast careful consideration it was determined to 
leave the Jubilee Medal to he given triennaUy as originally 
proposed, and as the money for that purpose was forthcoming, 
to devote the further subscription to two purposes; 

(lJ The publication from time to time of some wort 
considered deserving of recognition as an mvpre 
courwmie* 

(2J The grant of Prizes of Books (designated the “Royal 
Asiatic Society's Public School Prize |J ) to &ueh 
of the more prominent Public Schools in this 
country as are in a position to afford tench ing in 
Indian History and Greography, for an Essay on 
sonic Indian or other Oriental sabject chosen by 
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the CounciE of the Royal Asiatic Society, the best 
of such Essay* receiving u Gold Medal eo bo called 
the “ Royal Asiatic Society's Indian Empire School 
McdalA* 

AL present the fund* at the diapodal of the Society only 
admit of this scheme being applied to seven schools, yiz., 
Etotij Harrow, Rugby, lYinnhestor, Charterhouse, West¬ 
minster, and Merchant Taylors, but should, as is hoped 
and expected, further subscriptions be raceivod^ the number 
will be gradually increased, so that the acbeine may possibly 
eventually become of nation A importance* 

KoiAh Aslatjc eSqciety., 

22 + AnkOtAlhLE StEEET, 

Ihrr mhr? 1902. 


GIBE MEMORIAL, 

We have much pleasure in announcing that a fund has 
been established m memory of our late distinguished member, 
the well-known Turkish scholar, Mr E r J T W. Gibb. The 
clauses of the Trust Deed under which the fund will be 
adminicle red are a mortal of what such clauses ought always 
to be* Clause 3 especially, dealing with the object* to 
which the interest of the fund may bo applied, Is so well 
deserving the notice of our readers Lha( it is here flat out 
in Ml:— 

3. Tli* trTLhEfws shall apply ihu income of thu " E, J. W. Gibb 
Memorial ' to or fnr .-ill or any of the objects ur purposes following 
(but during the lifu of the said ,W„ Gibb with her approval in 
writing that is to *ay— 

(ai The search for or procuring by purchase or otherwise of 
book* or manuscripts ancient or modem in any of the following 
languages that is to say - Turkish (as well its Eastern as Western 
liiftkataj Arabic and Pcnriau in their various farms and diuketa 
both ancient and modem. 
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(nj The trfin&latian and editing with or without notes of *11 
or an y such books ::.nd m an uiHcri 11 tu or of ary book^ dealing in any 
way with the l&ngwflgG literature or history oF the Turks [ Extern 
Or 'iV isiLb'mthe Ar^ba or the Persians 

(c) The printing nr reproduction in, facsimile or otkcTwiBe and 
publishing of any such bonka m&miMnipts or tranMlationa or of uny 
book* dealing in juiy way with any such hwiguage literature or 
history as iiforesaid but m* that the title pago of every publication 
shall contain n staiferaent that it is 44 published by the trusters of 
ths E, J, W. Gibb Memorials 

(d) The dissemination and di&itributinu by gift wdn or other¬ 
wise of books or other literature bining npon any aucb language 
literature or hinfrOy iLfeTOsajd 

(e) The making of money granta to students by way of 
travelling scholarships or otherwise for iho purpose of mmv work 
of invefttigatir-n cnnutitiEocl with any aiich liiD^ua^s liturature or 
hkUiiy ith afiirHHuid which in the opinion of the trustees ahull bs 
likely to advance the studies aforesaid and so that every student 
who shall receive in any year a grant of or exceeding the Hum of 
£ r ]0 shall be called a 14 Gibb scholar J* 

(f) The appointment umE payment of lecturers on the study 
of thfl Turkish lungunga literature or history and so that every 
lecturer be called a lfc Gibb lecturer/ 1 

(4) The contribution of money in or towardH all or any of tkft 
object* or pitri" ■>*'* aforesaid whether being a Elbe tod or carried out 
by uny Other persun persons ho.Jy of j^r^uELa or institution :duue 
or jointly with the trustees ^ and 

( h) Any other object or pmpoH the effecting or carrying am 
of which may in the opinion of the trustees promote or advance the 
study of the language literature nr hlutury of the Turku (Ensttm 
or Western) tbs Arabn or the rcndmifl but not in any uuse by 
monumental or other inner ipliun*. 


The income of the Fund, which amount* to about £6,000 
and baa been provided by the generosity of Mis. Jane Gibb f 
will be rut her inert* than £200 a year* Its administration 
lui» been entrusted to Professor K, G> Browne of Cambridge, 
Mr* Guy La Strange, Mr. TT. P. Amedroz, Mr. A. G. Ellis, 
Mr, K. A. MehalHcm, and Principal Denison Rosa* all of 
them tuemh^ta of this Society, us the fir*t trustee** with 
power to fill up vacancies in their body. 
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It Would htiVe been impossible to devise a plan more 
certain to keep alive the memory o£ the able and earnest 
scholar whose name it bears. The selection ul the linst 
trustees h admirable* and the selieme may be expected to 
yield important results to Oriental scholarship. 


Y. Additions to the Libkahy* 

Presented ht/ the India Office. 

Catalogue of the Library. YoL ii P pL 3. 

8 vo* London, 1902. 
Foster (W*). The Founding of Fort St. George, Madras, 

Svo. London, 1992. 

Fauna of British India, 

Focoek (B* I,). Arachnids. Svo. London, 1002, 

Distant [\V m L.}, Bhyuuhota. YoL L 

8 vo. London, 1900. 

Presented by the Royal Geoyniphiml Society. 

Una (Surat Chandra). Journey to Lhasa and Central 
Tibet, edited by the Hon. W. W. ItookhilL 

Svo. London, 1902. 

Presented hy the Bmtwhm Monjenfanditchm Grsetlxchfifi. 

Liebicb (B.j Candni Yyaknra^a, die Grumrantik des 
Oandragomin, 8vo. Leipzig, 1902. 

Printed % the Director of the Mysore Atthmofogical Series. 

Epigraphs a Cartntfiea, Vol. v s pU. 1, 2; Inscriptions in 
the ZlassUQ District, By 1L L* Rice. 

ltq + Mangalore, 1902. 

Pr mated by the Society for the Promotion of Researches into 
the Zbroastriflh Ltdy ion. 
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Art, YIU .—The Linear Manures of Babylonia about b.v. 2500. 
By Air Rev. W. Shaw-Caldecott. 


(To accompany Diagram* of the Smkereh Tablet nwrf copy of thr 
Scale of Gadoa.) 


Part I : Os the RECosmstiimON or the Sknkkreie 

Tablet. 

I. 

Ii La deeply interesting to know how men's mind* worked 
when the world was young. And it is to Babylonia—the 
cradle of the human race—that we must go for some evidence 
of this. The low alluvial plain b at the head of the Persian 
Gulf are oovened with the remains of primitive cities, palaces 
temples, and cemeteries ; from one of which, hffcy years ago. 
WfUi disinterred the little slab of unbukod clay which 
now to engage onr attention* as embodying the world s 
earliest known arithmetical system* 

Seiikcrch is a small Arab village standing on the rite oi 
the ancient city of Laraam or Larsa, in Southern Babylonia- 
Not far away from its aeries of mounds are the ruiua ol 
Wurka—the Erecli of Generis k, 10 — and of Mukuyym\ 
once the home of the Patriarch Abram. Here, in 1850. 
Mr. W + R, Loftus diaeoTcrcd a great number of tombs 
containing haked-elay tabled and pottery, the former with 
rude Cuneiform inscriptions impressed upon one or both 
iBOa l f 
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sidfiB, TTis moet valuable discovery wus a 1 tabic pf square^, 1 
which, with the late Sir Henry BavBnsan's aid P was seen 
To confirm the statement of Berosus the COmldenn, that the 
Babylonians made use of a sexagesimal notation, the unit of 
which was termed a a&aautt, up, well as i>£ a decimal notation. 
The early investigations into the contents of thin tablet 
were confined to its reverse aide, which is in it stnte of almost 
perfect preservation ? and which, from its geometrical method, 
of comparatively easy comprehension. Its other aide, the 
obverse, is in much worn condition, nearly one-half of its 
figures and ideographs being finked a wav. 

Under Sir Henry Ha wlin son's editorship the Trustees of 
the British Museum published n transcription of the tablet in 
the fourt h volume of their in valuable “ Cuneiform Inscription* 
of Western Ada" the second edition of which appeared in 
189 1. 1 The possible value of thii tablet was early T^copujed, 
In 1868 LeiiOttnnnt issued his Essoi sur un Document 
Mat-ben] atiquo, and in 18/7 Professor Eepsius, of Berlin, t 
published a monograph upon it, which may be seen in tho 
library of the Society of Biblical Archeologists* Beside 
these, many other attempts were made to restore the 
missing figures, and to read the riddle of this literary 
sphinx. Homme] well expressed the general conviction of 
As&yriologista when he wrote (Oast lugs' ** Dictionary of 
the Bible, 1898, Article Jiabylon(a ), “On the reverse of the 
tablet of Seniereh arc given the squares and cubes of the 
cubit from the Jfo. 1 up to 60 [this is a clerical error for 40], 
and on ihe obverse the fraction* and multiples of the cubit/ J 
This much was perceived, but no more. Its reconstruction 
still remained for others to accomplish. The result to be 
attained seemed so exceedingly desirable that several months 
of intense application have enabled me to present to-day an 
exposition of the obverse side of the tablet, winch, though 
nut complete to the smallest detail, still is so far consistent 
and harmonious with the existing impression* of the stylus 
us, I believe, to merit general acceptance* 


J The fibiet ite-U m tambetd Dl,m # sad u m tit* Brit^b Mnsam. 
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When it is stilted that each side ol the tablet has a surface 
fnr writing of about six inches <| UEtrc,. and that 2B0 Repurati: 
characters fire still distinguishable on the obverse, and that 
these require the addition of fin almost equal number which 
have been effaced* in order to complete the system, it will 
be seen that enormous difficulties! have already been overcome 
in its transcription. The difficulties must have been in¬ 
superable but for the use of Hie microscope, a raagoifjrmg- 
g'hiss buying been almost certainly used in its construction. 
Why a work of such care and elaboration should not have 
been burdened by being baked* is one of those questions 
which it is easy to ask and impossible to answer. 

Coning now to the contents of the tablet, wo hud tha! 
our first duty is to divide it horizontally into sections and 
longitudinally into sub-columns- This involves, of course, 
some acquaintance with its contents, and with the value! of 
each of its characters. This done, we bud that there are, in 
each of its four columns, six sub-col limns., I be number n[ 
sections in each being either three or four. 


Column I (Diagram IV], 1 

The first column is found to represent a series- of arith¬ 
metical progressions, and ia not, ns are the other three t 
a column of multiplication, with the multiplier unexpressed. 
In extent it ranges imm the smallest length-measure, that 
of the line,, to half ul each of the ells contained in the 
following columns. The way in which this minutest 
fraction is expressed is a very ingenious one. Three sossi 
are taken, and are repeated through nine lines. This is 
done in sub-column 1 F and their equivalents in writing art 1 
set down opposite to them in sub-column ti. Between these 
two rows of characters, and m sub-column 3* there ore 
impressed the gradual and progressive values of nine lines 
(Section A), with the sign for addition connecting them with 
the written figures? to their left. The third line on the fifth 

1 In UEL LmicfUimleiit study rtf flu! Sen'kePHli tablet il wili be loam] adrbaibV*-bi 
ink? tin diagram* in lh& nr At al thtir numenitinEi t 1 to 4 T nlber Ibiin tbni 01 dm 
rtduniBi. 
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diagram skowa tkiit + with the exception of the great ell, this 
iri tho only instance in which a vrri tten figure was taken to 
express a whole number or a fraction of a whole number; 
tho idea to be conveyed being that three bossi were one- 
twentieth o| u pahm u measure which could hardly have boon 
distinguished in any other way than by haying its own 
ideograph, This ideograph occurs onlt here in the tablet. 

In this wav six sossi are reached* and tho first section 
is complete, it haying been shown that there are three 
1 lines * to each sossus. 

In Section B the progression is a decimal one, and the 
Inter figures move forward in tenth* of a palm, Tn Section O 
the progression is a duodecimal one, and the figures move 
forward in twelfth* of a palm. To each of the^c sections the 
yaliie of half a palm is devoted, and the table has now 
arrived at its true summit and goal, which was to show the 
whole polio* as ha]id-breadth. with all its accompanying 
fractions, except its principal one, which was reserved for 
Column If, where it appears on lines 14—22* 

Before closing the record, however, the scribe inserted 
another section, lh in order to show the relation which the 
palm bore to the subsequent columns* The palm of GO soasi 
is therefore* given as 14, 2, and 2£ palms, thus Leading us 
insensibly to its further developments, as now to be indicated. 

(hfamn U (Digram 111). 

This is a column of multiplication, and is comparable to 
the second column in an ordinary multiplication - table. 
Apart from the fact of the multiplier 3 being unexpressed, 
and from the bad condition of the upper part of the 
Cuneiform, it presents few difficulties. 

In one respect, indeed, it differs from those following, and 
this fikigmlarity merits a moment's consideration. It is this.. 
Whereas the mtdliplicand in each of the Columns ll r HI, 
and IV is the same, namely, twelve pnkus variously arranged 
find expressed, in Column II the working-mt of the system 
is divided into two main divisions. In the former of these 
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fnur palm* art: dealt with* in minute fractions, and are 
multiplied into ^msll tdb, each ell being of the length of 
three palms. Tn the latter, Section C h eight pikas are dealt 
with in larger fractions, the total of both dividoiLi being 
12 palms each of DO sossi >; 3 = 2,100, u hgure which is 
recorded at the foot- of the column. 


Columns III and 1 7 {Diagrams II and I). 

In these columns the unexpressed multipliers are 4 and 0 
respectively, and with this key in hid hand any scholar will 
be able to test lor himself the correctness of the conclusions 
given and that of the restored figures. One item only of these 
columns needs to be referred to here- They p in common with 
Column IT, are worked out to a higher dcuommation than 
ells# When a certain number of ells had "been reached, the 
system developed into one of reeds, just as with us inches 
become feet and foot become yards. Unfortunately, the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of these reeds (i.e. that by which they were 
known one from another) has been effaced in nil hut one of 
the columns. The missing characters have been conjocturally 
restored in the left-hand panda of the diagram*, hut these 
have no accepted authority, except in Column IV. 


13 \e Fractions qf the Tablet 

One of the most fascinating aspects of the tablet is the way 
in which its fractious are expressed. Of these there are 
a great number, and they afford us a higher conception of the 
mathematical attainments of primitive man than can he got 
in any other way. The fractions used are these; |p 

fand f The improper fractions ijf, f F and % are also used. 
For the mode of their expression I must refer to a later page, 
where it will bo seen thnt a horizontal wedge, cut in ball by 
an upright wedge, is the sign for J, and that this simple 
principle of the ocular demonstration of the fraction intended 
obtains throughout the whole series. 

1 muy take leave to doubt whether, either the actual 
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tingcr-braadth or the finger-length is ever hetfo referred, tcj 
as a factor of the palm, which, it will hardly be denied, was 
the 1 funrlfimental 1 of thiu whole system of lan gl- h - mea>iure*. 
Taking the pslra m the original from which all other measures 
were deriv+xi T the tablet shows that six leaser lengths were 
derived from it, and that it Tvaa multiplied into nix greater 
lengths. Amongst these twelve derivations the linger doua 
not appear. What does appear* and what for convenience 
has been termed a 1 digit/ an nine lines of Column II, is one- 
third of a palm, each unit being of the value of twenty Masi. 
These I t&be to have been adopted as the conventional length 
of the lore-joint of the thumb, which is ordinarily about one- 
third of the width of the palm, and may have boon commonly 
used in a sparse population (els was the hand-breadth j for 
purposes of measurement. Disputes alining from this uu- 
weientiiie method would early compel the eonventionulizalion 
of both meastircs. 

A tribute of respect is due to the depd-und-gon+? sages who, 
some five thousand years «go p worked out for themselves, und 
for u@, this system of ariihmetic. With only their right 
hand to guide them, they elaborated a system which ill many 
respects is superior to that in use amongst ourselves. For 
their? was at once decimal and duodecimal, mid in their 
monetary system there could not have been the anomaly of 
having twelve pence in u shilling and twenty shilling* in 
u pound without einv power of simple co-ordination. 

How closely they adhered to the human hand its the 
source and embodiment of their whole system may be seen 
in their appropriation of its five finger* to differing uses. 
One was the symbol of unity or complete ness?, and is used in 
twelve different relation* on the face of the tablet, as shown, 
in diagram No. V. Ticq wa* used for all purposes of 
duplication. Thus there were single reeds and double reeds 
of three varieties. The remaining integers, 3, l r and 5, whoa 
multiplied together, gave them the 60 which Berosus 
chronicled, and which, being divisible either bv 10 or 12, 
gave them in the sexagesimal system of notation a more 
simple and elastic system than our decimal one. 
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WTiat I think may be considered u having been established 
bv the present rending of the bsenkereli tablet nre these three 
points. That in the system which it represents— 

(1} The breadth of the hand-palm (eoneentmalixed) teas the 
fundamental of all length-measures* 

{2} That there were three ell-lengths rt simufliiueoun use, each 
probably in a different department of trade, like otir own Tioy 
and Avoirdtipri* weight** 

(3) That the relation of these ells to one {mother teas the 
re fat ion of 3, 4, and 5; /best' ha ring been the number of palm of 
tehieh they respectively consisted. 


Having thus given a bird’s-eye view of the construction 
u£ the restored Seiikereh tablet, and a brief summary of the 
ooncltisions to be drawn from it* it is now neeossarj to go 
over the field aguin with mere especial reference to the 
arithmetical signs used, and to the characters* other than 
figures, which appear on its face. 

The numerals themselves do not detain ns, us, with one or 
two exceptions* 1 they are not more difficult of comprehension 
than are the later Roman figures, hut the mode in which the 
fractions axe expre&^cd ru not undisputed. To this* therefore* 
a brief space may be given. 

In the system by which the various fraction* of a whole 
number wore at the first made visible to the eye, and guen 
LLU abiding permanency* we have the solution of a deeply 
interesting problem. In order to attain these ends^ thf 
original method would seem to have been that of taking 
a Binglo wedge, which was throughout the emblem of uniti T 
and by treating it as such to convey to the mind, through 
the eye, the desired idea. This foundation wedge was 
generally treated horizon hilly, there being thus but one step 


1 GI these exception* Ituftt for It? the piu&l- UD u.n-u.il . 
Etui ubvi-TH! of tho tablci. The ilL-tifii ti'.in hetwetU 4 an 


It dues imj 4 trnur 
d to L- timfi (ittflitaiMi: 


V = 4 h 4 = 40* 
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from the work of the hewer-of-wood to that of the ideal of 
the artist in clay. So placed, the prostrate unit was 1 cut 
up ’ into ita various component parts, and thus the intended 
effect was produced. The curliest application of this 
principle naturally would be to divide a single wedge into 
it« 1 halves '; and to do this in such a way as that a person 
at a distance, seeing the graph, would know what was 
intended. 

The scries would then be as follows: — 


(I) + = *• 

This sign occurs in each of the four columns of the tablet, 
and has everywhere the same relative value, that value being 
one moiety of some whole number, generally that of the one 
preceding it; e.g., in Column II, line 24, the ‘half' is 
that of the immediately preceding total of 720 aossi. In 
Column III, line 19, the 'half' is that of the medium ell 
of 240 sossi, to which the whole section is devoted. In 
Column TV, lines 24 and 20, it is one • half* of the groat 
reed of 1,800 sossi, to the growth of which the whole section 
is devoted. As, however, Asayrjologists arc in full accord as 
to the meaning of this sign, there is no need to suy more 
about it. 


(2) 1= ‘third: tf = i. ITT-f. 

Thin character, when unassockted with any other, occurs 
but once on the face of the tablet. This is in 'Column IT 
line 22, where its undisputed appearance furnishes indubitable 
evidence and plays a most important part in the elucidation 
<>f the column. For we have here the singular result that 
while the whole column is based upon a multiplicand of 12 
palms (as are the others), and works out by multiplication to 
u total of reeds (ub do the other columns), yet we have in 
this single character a suggestion ol another division of its 
contents (other than the usual) into two parts of one and two 
reeds. The presence of this sign shows that its first division 
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consisted nf but one-third of the whole. Hid tbit* single 
figure been effaced by time* T do not eee how the tablet could 
have been perfectly reconitraeted* 

In nil other part® of the tablet the £ is accompanied by 
ode or mare index figures following it, to show bow many 
1 thirds * were intended. This is indicated by a number of 
perpendicular wedges, which toll us whether owe or ttco 
thirds are to be taken into account. 

Tn Column III, lines 20^30, this system is still further 
-extended, so us to roach the improper fraction of five- 
third^ these being the fractious! in ells, of which the 
medium rood consisted before it reached the second unit v 
Four of these five characters are in the original, one only 
requiring to be added by conjecture. 

(3) ISl = f ■ 

This sign Occurs but once on the face of the tablet as the 
equivalent of three-quarters of a w hole number. It is found 
in Column II, line 25, as one of a series of progressive 
(ructions, and being in such good company its respectability 
can hardly be doubted. Its normal construction is also in its 
favour* as it is that oi a horizontal wedge divided into 
quarters, three of which are indicated by as many upright 
wedges, the middle wedge being taken to be in the centre of 
the prostrate one. 

Allied to this character, both in form and significance, lire 
two others. One of these occurs repeatedly ill Column III, 
where in Lines 12—10 (preceded by two conjectures) it stands 
aw the sign for the 3-palm elh 

In the summary line of Column II. sub-column 1* line Ji, 
is another instance of the use of u uhutucter similar in 
appearance to that under consideration. It is here taken to 
signify 1 three/ that being the unusual number of reeds 
into which the whole multiplicand sub-column above it had 
been multiplied. 

It is not certain that these three characters, so similar in 
meaning to one another, arc exactly identical in shape. The 
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three upright wedge* In each oi them may have been stigbtly 
differentiuted m position K us to give y distinctive ehuruch r 
to cadi In the case of the Jive occurrences on Column III, 
it ttwy have been intended to convey that the email oil there 
was three-quarters the length o£ the ordinary or medium ell*, 
just lss the ehl English ell of 27 inches was three-quarters oi 
n yard. This would then be its lunar, and no difference of 
structure would l*e required, the sums sign flervmg for three- 
quarters of an integer and the three-quarter clh 

(4i {»} - ± (? *_)■ 

The original sign for one- fourth does not now* uuhappiSy r 
occur in any part of the tablet as an independent character. 
Its place in Column II, sub-column (j, line 2d, where the 
* system 1 of the tablet mutes it imperative, has been 
irremediably injured and the writing defaced. 

Oil the principle of analogy and By acting on the rule 
ei heady suggested as that by which the expression of all the 
fractions wo* arrived at, we may give to it the character of 
a horizontal wedge ul which the fourth part is indicated bv 
a wedge standing above it Its place should be to the right of 
the centre. While, however, no instance of such figure i# to 
be found, there are slight indications that the sign lor one- 
quarter, when used in combination with other fractions, wus 
u single perpendicular wedge. This will bo soon sn the next 
paragraph. 

m ut=$ 

This sign actually occurs only iu Column IT, lines 2t> 
and :il, ur j rI coujectnraEy in Column II, line 31. These 
occasions enable us to determine its value with something 
like certainty, and to analyze its form iu harmony with the 
examples and principles already laid down. Its composition 
would seem to have been determined by a union of hvo other 
fractions, thus:— 


IT = V 

, — i 
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These being Lidded together will give the fraction of 
tWe-yixths, 

(0) Id = l- 

In (dost 1 eonjunction with the sign tor threu'quaxtsrs will 
1 m? found Hunt for seven-eighths, which seems, to have been 
founded upon it. Of the onc-qmirter which remained when 
three hud boon cut off, to make the former, St wau but 
necessary to halve the remainder to give the desired result 
of seven-eighths. Tims was iiocoidingly done, hut the 
additional wedge, instead of being placed be&vk the other, 
was written abate it, thus signifying that of the original 
whole number, hut one-eighth was excluded Instead of one- 
quarter. It appears in f'nlunm II, line 2*1 

In closing ihU par! of the subject I may feav that I am 
quite aware that to eomo of the above-mentioned character* 
other meaning* are given by Cuneiform scholars, I do in a 
dispute the correctness of their interpretation. As, however 
most characters of this early language have more than one 
in n Mn ru g, unci in some case* li great variety of meanings,, 
I would urge that tu those already accepted the values here 
given to these signs may he added. I do this upon the 
ground of the homogeneity of the whole document, before us. 
which requires that in St these values, and these only, he 
read into the six rigtiic which have already engaged our 
attention. 


a* 

We puss uow + by ll natural transition, to the consideration 
of the remaining character* of the tablet, Le. thofee other 
than figure* or arithmetical sign*. These will merit the 
most cautious and onlightened treatment, a* it is upon their 
evidence that the whole metrological value of the table t rest*. 
As with ourselves a series of lodger accounts are dependent 
for the just appreciation of them iigurcs npon the headings 
ol their columns lor pounds, shillings, and pence, so henc 
The six characters now to engage our attention correspond. 
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in their ii*w r with the £ A of commerce; and any error 
of interpretation, or feature that may be overlooked, will 
\ itints- the whole scheme and render it worthless. 

la order to clLstiiigiibh these *ix determinatives- of - val ues 
from the * *igns J already dealt with, they are here named 
ifkogrtipH» t though this term is not perhaps philulogieally 
oorrect. They are taken in the order of their supposed 
length-values, rising from the lesser to the greater. 

(IJ |EJ Sotsm. 

The union of these two characters is approved by 
Mr, Theu. Ch PinchtH, LL.D-, who writes: "These two 
characters cannot, when aide by side, be ra-pa rated, and in 
that ease they stand for hand-born, the jEJ meaning 'hand " 
and the meaning 1 horn. 1 ” 

Avoiding all possible controversial matter as to how this 
combination came afterwards to ht> interpreted into its 
recognized find cognate meaning or meanings, T wish to 
^online ray^eli to the sole evidence of the Scnkereb tablet, 
from the first column of which we Learn that the fundamental 
measure of Babylonian metrology was divided into eixty 
spaces. These, we may suppose, to have boon marked by 
notched cm a slick or rule, or by cuttings in a clay tablet. 
It is not improbable that these notches* or rather the spaces 
between them, were originally called * horns;' and as the 
measure of the hand was the basis of the system, there is 
■every reason for the application of the term * hand-hum ' 
to the lErngth-measure which Berosns the Chaldean tells ns 
was the original of the Babylonian system of metrology. 

This compound ideograph %] occurs no less than ten 
times in a perfect state on the tablet, at other times requiring 
to be read-in as part of the sub-columns in which varying 
numbers of sossi are given. Thin is noticeably the case in 
the first, twelve lines of Column II p sub-columns 1 and 6* 
A still better example, all the figures being authentic* may 
be found in Column I7 P sub-column l r lines 1-17, with the 
denominator nnexpresaed. In this case the twelve |r l in sub- 
cnlnmii 3 ore taken to belong to the figures on their right. 
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Diagram V allows that no single ideograph has so many 
occurrences on the tablet us that for Lht j w* Tlii^ is 
whut should have been expected when its premier position 
is remembered. It ought to be no detriment to this aspect 
of the ease that the ancient artist hit.*- somotimts forgotten Co 
head Ms Emb-oolunins with tbe yEtrd or tout or inch of his day, 
or likelier still has fulled to Hud room tor it. llie coherency 
of the whole tablet should be our sufficient warrant for 
iinderstirnditi'T these governing signs when not expressed- 

(2) TTT = of Palm, 

The measure ne*t larger in size to the WAS a measure 
of three mhhL It l< alums! the only length-measure of the 
tablet which in net somewhere represented by u single wedge. 
Ita only occurrence is in Column I t sub-column 6, lines 7-13. 

Tbe interpretation of this character i- based upon the fuel 
that Column I is throughout, it^ length a table of equivalents* 
every item in &ub-calumn !j being the eqmitiou of the corre¬ 
sponding item in sub-column 1 + This principle of constructing 
Column 1 curries with it the meaning of this ideograph* both 
the characters T|f and JIT appearing in all their original 
clearness in lines 7 and $> 

The special value and use of a measure of tills length will 
presently appear in the fact that it was the onc^iitfolli part 
of the small ell. 


(3} f|j = the Patm . 

Proceeding in the same direction us hitherto* from smaller 
to larger, we como to the ideograph for palm or hand-breadtlu 
Am this was the ' fundamental J from which all other measures 
w ere derived, either by division or multiplication, its written 
sign has uidtv than an ordinary interest for the student. 

The character itself appears in Columns 1 uud IV. 

In the former it is shown in every line of Section* C and l > 7 
having been effaced in but one of ten occurrences. It is here 
used in majunotion with the various -fractions that constitute 
the hand-breadth, these rising from half-a-palm to 2 ^ palms. 
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In Column IV its use is .slightly different. It occurs on 
tines 2-fi, in order to give the tsIqc of the figures in sub- 
column 6. These arc, in this way. shown to be so many 
sixtieths of the pfilm, and therefore 90 ssi. In lines 10-14 
it serves a similar purpose for the figures in sub-column 4, 

Its non-recital on line 0 is instructive. That being the 
line on which the b0 sossi was reached in the progression, 
no ehuttietcraalion was necessary, the single wedge (repre¬ 
senting the completed palm) appearing in sub-column 6. 
Thus does the intentional omission of a diameter here tend 
to give validity to its insertion both above and below. 


1 4) (]rf or) = %-patm EtL 
— 4-palnn Eli , 

1 Hi<T = o-palm Ell. 

Tliese three character* arc taken together here, us they not 
only mutually illustrate each other’s construction, but ure 
found together at the foot of Column II, where they occupy 
a position of illation on line 33, as indices of the various 
columns, or summaries of their contents. 

hiret, ns to their plan of construction. It will be seen that 
the upright wedge is common to them. This stands to the 
left in each character and is the symbol of unity or 
compl^tenedd. 

At right angles to this are, in one case 3, in another 4 
and in another o horizontal wedges, these being tile number 
of piilms of which the several ells respectively consisted. 

If these index-characters be compared with those- in tin- 
body of the tablet, a slight difference, not of shape, hut of 
aspect, will be observed in one of them. 

(fl) The 5-psim ell has a long series of occurrences in 
Column \ \ , where its appearance corresponds with that at the 
foot of Column IT. Its use, however, is to acoompany the 
development of the double large ell from its earliest fraction 
of a «mgle palm to its maximum of nine palms, when it is 

i, «a™7 b that the fet-taU * ha* ih, ^ (>f aB 
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merged into the third of a great reed of 1,800 sos&I. Tills 
illustrative use ol an ideograph seems to be a singular ant: in 
the whole of the document we are examining. 

{6) The 4-palm el1 docs not appear as a *character * in 
any part of the Body of the tablet, though it is referred to 
by a series of single wedges In Column in, sub-col uxoii 0, 
lines 17-24, In thi n connection ll comparison-study of 
Sections B and C should lie found macful. 

(c) The 3-palm ell has a iivofold appearance in Column III, 
sub-column ti t linen 13-16. It is not a matter of importance 
l hat the wedges composing it T while hearing the same 
relation to one another, axe placed at a different angle. This 
h not unusual, and does not affect the value of the character. 

(5) p$ =: Great Reed. 

I)i\ Pinches' note on the&e two characters is as follows :— 
" These two characters cannot when side By side he 
separated, and in that case they stand for a well-known 
measure of length. ‘ the long road/ and, by extension* for the 
space of time known as a Babylonian hour (two of our hours), 
apparently the period needed to walk the distance indicated* 
he. about 7 miles/* 

T give this note jjh containing the Assyriologiufcs* current 
view of the just interpretation of these associated characters* 
While not presuming to attempt to traverse these conclusions, 
I wish to place (beside lliem) the conviction forced upon mo 
by the evidence of the Sexikercli tablet as to what possibly 
was their earlier and more primitive meaning. It is that 
pH stands here lor the instrument by which lands or roads 
were measured r We learn from Ezekiel (c. H.c. 800}, who 
wrote in Babylonia, that the courts and open spaces aliout the 
temple were measured by u reed of six cubits, each of 
which was a palm-breadth longer than the cubits of the 
inoaeurmg line (Ezekiel xl T o + aud xlii, 16). May it not 
have been that originally this ideograph stood for the reed of 
measurement, uad was sifforwards transferred to the thing 
measured P 
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I take the ideograph to be un adjectival element 

governing itfi associated character, and representing that the 
reed intended is one of five-palm elk, there being/w wedges 
in its figure. 

ItiiwlinMm'fi transcription of the Senkcreh tablet gives 
this ideograph as occurring on ten Hues of Column XV T 
i.e, throughout Section 0, whore it L* obviously in place, Bui 
he also gives it as appearing in the ten corresponding linen of 
Column TT P where it is m obviously out of place, haring been, 
in all likelihood, copied aa to its exact form from the clearer 
indentation of Column TV, 

The character required in Column II Ls one of thrm 
wedges, and in Column I1I T where it has now been wholly 
effaced, one ol four wedges. 

To anyone who hm examined the tablet at first hand, these 
suggested modifications and additions will not appear over¬ 
bold, ho bad in part? is its present condition. 


(fij *#= + 0 rMis< 

This character occurs authentically twenty-five times on 
Bawlinson^ transcription, and the accompanying recon¬ 
struction diagrams show that it has been effaced in nianv 
other places, in seven of which Rnwlinstin tmggeHts it. It is 
found only in Coluiikn^ J and ill as authentic. 

Over the meaning of this character earnest consultations 
have taken place with one or more eminent Cuneiform 
scholar^ as it is upon the h Lgnifican.ee and value of this 
element that previous attempts fo Interpret and reconstruct 
the Senkereh tablet have been IjuscsL 

That in later Cuneiform uniting means ‘ cubit " has 
been efrorly and fully proved. With this knowledge 
philologists have approached the consideration of the 
tablet, and as a result Slave seen cubit? in its first 
column, where tc have found palms only. The eon- 
soqimoie has been that Lcnonmml found acres and stadia 
within it? four comers, and Lppsius stadia and purusang*. 
The former gives its total at 21 fim Vibes/ and the latter 
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4. 

3. 

a. 

L 
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Qf ikutfii. 




Lines 



Si 

* p. 

+ 


i#»l 

Sossi 

IN). 

i 

Si 

ii 
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2 

T> 

S 

4 

if 
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3 

T> 

s 

44 

i.i 
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4 

II 

3 

4§ 

SJ 
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11 

3 

S 
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33 

3 

5* 
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+ 
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it 
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SI 

** 

+ 
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if 

3 

6 
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+ 


9 

it 

3 

6 

iiij 



So S 3 . 


6 

8 

*£ 


+ 

2 


8 

9 

i£ 


+ 

3 


9 

to 

i* 


+ 

4 


to 

12 
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+ 

6 


12 

IS 
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+ 

1 2 


i 8 

34 

4 


+ 

18 


24 

30 

5 


+ 

H 


30 

30 

4 

Palm 




30 

35 

4 

ji 

i3 l 

+ 


35 

4Q 

4 

It 

2 

4* 


40 

45 

4 

«■ 

3 

+ 


45 

So 

4 

U 

4 



SO 

55 

* 

" 

5 

+ 


55 

6 o 

l 



Palm 


60 

90 

I 



W 


90 

120 

II 



It 


120 

ijo 

ii 

i 


ft 
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T 
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t 

¥ 

M 
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T 
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TtT 

I* 

JJ 


tt 

t* 

tf 


« 

ft 

r 

T« 

m 

T? 

n« 

TTSt 


Him 

Sh nest 

pagt 


5kT 

=* Great 

EU cf 
JOO Sosa. 


S*T 

■* Medium 
HI of 
340 5o». 


£T 

= Stun] I 
Ell of 
iSd Sofia. 


w 

TTT 

TTT 

rr 

< 

<TT 

<W 

« 

«TT 

«< 

<<< 

T 

T 

TT 

TTT 

TT 

TT 

w 

TTT 

m 


TTT 

TTT 

TTT 


# «)T 

•«m 

*«)TTT 

totth- 

TTTT 


TTT T, 

t4J 


TT 

ft 

BfXn 

Wl,T 


III 

*•1 the 
nunittfr Df 
Reeds. 


■--- --r_1_ 
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-<*33“ “ "" - “-"s *-• 
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COLUMN [I, 


KEY. 

MODERN CHARACTERS 

Number of Soesu 

6 , 

s. 

4. 

a 

2 . 

1* 

3= 3 x ‘ 

3 





1 

9 = 3 * 3 

9 





3 

«5 = 3 * 5 

'5 





■* 

24 = jx H 

24 





3 

30 = 3 x 10 

30 





10 

3*5 = 3 x 12 

36 





12 

45 = 3 * IS 

45 





l S 

60 = 3 X 20 

60 





20 

75 = 3 x 25 

75 





2 5 

90 = 3 x 30 

90 





jo 

1 20 = 3 X 40 

120 





40 

150 = 3 x 50 

15° 




1 

so 







—^ 

180 = 3 x 60 

l 

Small til 



[1 P .1 

60 





Sossi 


240 — 3 x 80 


li 

+ 

50 


I digit 

300 = 3 X 100 

. ifl 

'3 

II 

-+- 

40 


* 

“ ti 

360 = 3 x 120 

2 

hi 


60 

[II PJ 

3 .. 

420 = 3 X 140 


** 

+ 

So 


4 .. 

480 = 3 x 160 

2« 

1+ 

+ 

100 1 


5 T, 

540 = 3 X I So 

3 

It 

+ 

120 

[III P.] 

6 „ 

600 = 3 x 200 

34 

41 

4 

140 


7 „ 

660 = 3 x 220 

3 l 

II 

+ 

360 


a 

720 = 3 X 240 

4 


+ 

1 

1' 

[IV P.] 

9 « 

180=3 x 60 

jj>0«] 


x 

E>- 


I 1*. 

360 =23 X 120 

h 


Reed 

j-Ell 1 


II P. 

540= 3 X 180 

f 


n 

M 


Ill P. 

63° = 3 X 210 

i 


tl 

Tl 


IIU P. 

720 = 3 X 240 

I 


M 

TJ 


IV P, 

960 = 3 X 320 

4 


*t 



V* P 

i ,oSo = 3 x 360 

i i 


41 

rt 


V I P. 

1,200 = 3x400 

if 


II 

tl 


VI| P. 

1,320 = 3 x 440 

if 


II 



Vila P. 

1,44° = 3 *480 

n 


tl 

t* 


vii i p. 

2,160 720 

*— = Palm 

= 60 


[Total XU 

PaJma,] 


1 = Do X 5 = 300 



' 



T =60 x 

[=2-10 






<< = 4 ° X $ = J JG 






/20 x 3 = 3 160, 


Sfoit-ln su b-colutp n 3 1 he Ramin qu meruit tie introduced 
to ccsnpiete the 5j'=teiu fa the eye. 


IO 
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20 


25 


30 
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lo 

£1 







£1 

1 
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« 
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^T 

tP 
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«m 
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B 

k 
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<m 

^T 

S-T 

w 

15 

m 
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£T 

^T 
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mm 

£T 
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w 
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T 
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T« 
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W 


FT 
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TT 


m 
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V 
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w 
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t¥T 
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w 
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w 

V 

D 

T 


w 

TFT 
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TT 


F 



ITTT 
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T»T 
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T 


W 
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< 

30 

I 
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iw 
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<T 


TT 
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6. 
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3 , 
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1. 

20 = 5 X 4 

20 





4 

35 = 5 * 5 

23 



m 


5 

30 = 4 x 6 

30 



Oi PkJm 


6 

35 = 5 * 7 

35 





7 

40 = 5 x a 

40 



11 


8 

45 = 5 x 9 

45 



ip 


9 

50 = 5 X [0 

5 ° 



11 


IQ 

55 = 5 * 11 

55 



it 


it 

60=5 x 12 

f P 





12 

70 = 5 x 14 

i 

In tit, Eil 

ro 

11 

+ 

34 
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i 

tj 

20 

ft 

+ 

16 
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n 

30 
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+ 
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1 

H 

40 

11 

+ 
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1 

it 

50 
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2 
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4 
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5 

it 
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6 

IT 
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8 

il 
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9 

TP 
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11 
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{ 
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S-EI] 
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1,200 = 5 x 240 

1 

li 

It 
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IT 

+t 



V 
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1« 
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VI 
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- 

+i 
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VIII 

2.700= 5 X 540 

Ji . 

11 

li 



IX 
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PP 

„ 



X 

3.300 = 5 x G60 

i* .. 

IT 

p 



XI 
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TP 

tl 
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ANALYSIS, SHOWING QCCirRRGNCES OF THE SINGLE WEDGE HATlXi | 

IN THE TABLET AS NOW RECONSTRUCTED. 


DIAQ-BAM "V. 


DIFFERENT VALFER, 


DiiHiiavTsoN* 

liULATlVfc Valve, 

limitSGLISH AS 

occd: ih 

Io Culman I. 

In C&Ltmin II, 

Suh-Cni, 

1 l-iiK. 

Sulri-CaL 

IJatE*. 

line . . . 

‘I H ^ i 1 Ulltl 
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tm 
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VI 
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1 
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”T 

IV 
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1 

VI 
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VI 
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1 

VI 
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33 
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In CtltM III. 


In Cfllmrn IV, 


Sub-Col, I4ma, Suh-CW. 


I 
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f l-Jtl 
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ENKEREN MATHEMATICAL TABLET 
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;n SCALE OP RELATED MEASURES AS DEDUCED 
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12,960,000 ‘linn*/ I tmd but 10*800 M™/ allot which 
are contained nit Liu the space of eighteen English feel. 

This divergence is united by my treating the document 
primarily from a mathematical point of view, tmd that 
1 have no philological prepasseHtdons, Seeing the unity 
and geometric* accuracy ol Its reiwm aide, 1 am encouraged 
to find similar characteristics in its obverse. In so doing 
I um driven to the conclusion that whatever came to 
mean afterwards, at the time the tablet was written it meant 
pirns i and plm only. 

It does not lull within the scope of my present purpose 
to attempt the reconciliation of its earlier and its later 
MigmficutioiiK, I uee no reason, however, why to the variety 
of meanings which the sign already has. such as 1 to eat," 

4 food/ 1 fodder/ * green stuff/ etc., another should not be 
added, the more especially aa its root-idea is in harmony 
with the meanings jdready accepted, all these being simply 
miditiom of one kind or another. 

Thus understood, becomes the principal factor in tho 
solution of the whole mystery of the Senkereh tablet, and 
enables it to be read with the consistency and coherency of 
u proposition of Euclid, 

From considerations uf space 1 must refer my readers, for 
the uystemutized results of the whole re-reading of the 
tablet, to the summarized contents of Diagrams T and 
VL Attention is aluo called to the hitherto mi mentioned 
numerical summaries at the foot of Columns U und IV. 


✓ 


im r 


is 
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P \ ilt III On the 11 esto ration of the Si: ale of Guj^ia 

AVO ITS OoiNCUJfiNfJKS WITH THE SeNKEHRM TaBLET, 

1 * 

Huvhig gained from the Senkcreh tablet the literary 
evidence as to the number of ells used in Babylonia, together 
with that of their constituent fractions, we further require 
some material evidence from the same fields ail d of about the 
tttime age> in order to produce a working scheme which &hafl 
claim to reproduce the length-mnatures of o t 00fi years ago, 
Evidence of this nature fortunately lies within our reach, 
und in the interior ou-dardmaticn of these two factor* will 1 m 
the proof of the theory now' for the first time laid before the 
public in its entirety. It will be apparent that if any a no 
measure can ha substantiated as being common to the two 
documents before us p the size of all the other measures can 
be derived fr^rn it. Also, that the most useful length which 
ccmld be produced would be that of the 1 fundamental' 
palm. Its discovery in a permanently concrete form would 
be in itself a most striking indication that the antique to 
which it belonged was of the same intellectual dispensation 
as the Senkcreh tablet, in which, as we have seen, i hr- puhn 
takes the first place. These two discovered k palms. 1 being 
placed side by side, should show such fractional affinities and 
identic subdivisions m will enable the archaeologist to mv: 
41 These rosy belong to one civilisation and to the sumr 
system of Metrology ” -Such is the nature of the case now 
to be laid before the Society, and it is upon the tv line* that 
the evidence will move. In considering 1 it the jury will not 
lose sight of the fact that the new witness is a very ancient 
one, and that time has not failed to show its ravages here, us 
it hns done on the face of its fellow-witness from Senkc-relT 

In 1881 M, de Sarzee undertook a series of excavations ft*r 
the French Government La one of the te/& of Babylonia. not 
far from LSenkereh. This hft> since proved to be the site of 
the ancient city ol Let gash or La gas, the ruin* of which are 
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I BO mile* south-east ul Babylon. It i& now known us the 
village of Ttdloh, 

Buried in the courtyard of an archaic palace, M, de Sarzec 
found eight headier statues of diorite. These are now in 
the Louvres Museimij a east of one of them baling heen pro- 
rented to the Trustees of the British Museum (So, 91,025) P 
Ir* notice-cord bear* tlie date of H.r. 2500. 

This piece of engraved statuary represents King (iudeu aa 
a worshipper, in the act of dedicating kin paloce to the care 
cif saints deity. His hands are folded in the attitude of 
prayer, and an hh kueee lies a .slab of fttoiie. On this slab 
there is engraved the ground-plan of a building which was 
evidently of earlier erection than, that of the palace, the 
courtyard of which still exists. Both these palaces stood 
upon the same site* and have a general likeness of plan to 
one another. On the slab, boride* the ground-plan, are 
engraved two other details. One of these ik a graving tool, 
which has no message for us, apart from the fact that it is 
-imikr in every respect to tools In use to-day. 

The other is a record of the measure, or one of the 
measures, by which the palace was built, ft is this feature 
ul the slab which is now to claim our attention. The rule—- 
known as the rule ol Giidest— is in the form of a double line 
cut near the outer edge of the slab. In it are a number of 
indentations or cuts, which give to the rule its unique value 
and importance. It I* to + he great loss of ourselves that 
| >arts of this rule utv missing, the two corners of the slab, 
i.r. those farthest away from the king** body + having been 
broken off and last. 

Many attempts have been iuadc to restore, by conjecture, 
thc-ac broken-off portions, and thus to complete the rule* but 
none of these has met. ivith general acceptance. The first was 
made by the discoverer, who gives to the slab a total length 
of 29 centimetres^ arid to the graduated scale* as restored by 
him* u length of 27 centimetres l =l(b 6301133 British inches. 
Professor Hommol gives to the rale an original length of 


1 Detail varies jtl ClioJdee," hy IL tte ISSI-1SS&, |iJy te 15. 
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24D williTne tffe^ or 9-80338671 inches* Professor Paul 
TTfliipt suytip Cl The graduated port&m of the rule of (Judea, 
on statue B, is i0| inches, while the entire length of the 
rule is 10J inched h 3 

These varying length* would to have been arrived ul 
bv reading the cuttings of the rule from Lhe loft-hand aide 
of the figure. Also, I have not seen it remarked t.hut the 
dab itadi is not rectangular. 

An original measure of the slab ut the t*lgt nearest to the 
king's body gives ll^ inches us the length. If the existing 
lines at either -side be produced h they wiJl show a eontruetiun 
of two-fifth 3 of an inch in the length of the slab. It is id 
this point that the first, or inner, line of the rule is met. 

Tim rule itself is lo be credited with corners which were 
right angles. We thus arrive at the ctiudumon that the rub 
iras M* inches in length. This h the ineofiiire which 
Ih\ Oppert gives :is the result of the ineusijrement of the 
walls of Khorsabui Mis word* tire, “ The Asayrkn spun is 
therefore exactly lOf inches.' 1 Sec Records of tht Pmt , 
new scries, vol. xi, lor 1878, pp, 22-33. 


2. 

Having, with Oppert’s support, arrived at the brat result 
in u length of 10’8 inches, we have liurther to s-ee what 
were the interior divisions of this spoct\ as denoted by the 
cuttings which still remain nn it. Many others having 
doubtless been effaced. 

It is ut this point that I part company with my pre¬ 
decessors in the ut tempi to solve these difficulties The 
length l give to the rule differs but slightly from that of 
the French sui'Ant who first gave attention to it. But in 
the mutter of its interior economy I tit the other enrf. 
The data of lie Sarzee and Hu tin ml are shown at h and c 
on the accompanying drawing, Mine may be seen at ft, 
where, u- at b t are opposite cuts in Use rule. 

1 Ailkli* Ha&vfw.m, 11 iHiLitifr-' Ukftiuii^ry ut Bilik. vd]_ i T p. 2IS, 

2 EjsAid T«j r .if tlir* FDlydmittu- Hi UK p, ISO, nritt'. 
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It i« these opposite cut* that, by the phm herein ^pted 
for determining the original length of the rule, insrk its 
- third/ them being to tbeir left twice the di&Umee that 
there is to their right. If, however, the same distance of 
3-6 inches be measured from the other end of the rule, it 
will be seen that then* are no double cuts ut the L20th boss* 
thus showing that the rule did not consist of three eqimi 
spilth but of two divisions, of which one was rloublc the 
length of the other. This fact will have an important 
hearing upon Us analysis and r&constnictitm, now to be 

entered upon. r _ 

( B ) The smallest measure of the Senkrreh tablet is the 

line,' three of which went to each suss The same relation 
b given in the Gudra Scale, though the process of develop¬ 
ment naturally dflfma. In this case the exposition begins 
on the front, edge ol the rule, and Lit its right side. 

Here we ibid the remains uf *evi?n cuta # which mice zttiod 
opposite the same number on the inner side, these latter still 
existing. In each case these seven cuts on either side 
enclosed six spaces, ouch of the width of two eossi. The 
six spaces on the inner side were (us now) clear and distinct. 
Those on the outer side, now partly defaced, were the scene 
of the demonstration. This was effected by leaving every 
other apace vacant, and by dividing the three intermediate 
spaces into 2, 3, and 6 divisions. These were the consecutive 
fractious of 2 —bobs spucea—showing the widths of 1 sosa 
and | mid £ eoss- Few traces of these minute subdivisions, 
though engraven in the rock, could be expected to withstand 
the disintegrations of millenniums of years. But enough 
remains to show how the system was developed—the ‘system 
being that familiar to ua in the columns of the Senkerch 
tablet, as wc shall see. 

a 

It has already been shown that the first column of the 
Reukerch tablet’ia devoted to an explication of the paint in 
its various fractious and larger relatione. Tt has been already 
suggested that the ' third ’ of the Stale of Ghjdeu, marked 
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ns rlivision T, is an embodiment of tlie same fundamental 
measure. There -hrmld (hen bo iliscnvvrabli’ Lu thiR tbv 
name, or Home of tlie tame, fractions us we have found in 
that. Nor is tills expectation disappointed. 

{*) The first division of tlie palm was into digits, nf 
which three went to its width. Tt ia one of the vexations 
of the ease that the space given to the digit oil the slab of 
Gnden has been torn away by one-half its length. It wa* 
contained in the right-hand corner of the rule, there being 
nothing elee with which to fill up the apace between the 
enclosing line anti the first cut. This space ia exactly thnl 
of 20 sossi, and may justly be taken sis having lam meant 
1o show the length of the digit. 

(c) 3iext to the width of the digit on the scale cornu 
three spaced marked B, C, and D. Of these C forms a blank 
between the other two—a device we have a I read v seen used 
in tbr cose of the ‘line.’ B and D are composed of double- 
.■aissu the one containing liz and the other Jire such ports, 
their values being respectively onc-fiftli and nne-aixth of 
it palm. These two spaces of ten and twelve snssi show 
that tile system of the slab, like that of the tablet, is both 
decimal and! duodecimal. This will be seen to be a point 
of cardinal importance, ns establishing the relationship of 
the two witnesses; the variation in the mode of exhibition 
[one showing 5’s and G’s, and the other iU’s and I2 *b) being 
an additional point in their favour, a H being the work of two 
men, essentially the same in system and yet differing in 
the mode of presentation. 


4 . 

Having shown some pointy of harmony between the 
'palm 1 of the tablet, in its first column, and that of the 
(Judean scale in it® first division, it is now advisable to set i f 
similar coincidences do, or do not, exhibit themselves in the 
remaining portions of these two independent witnesses. 

In making these investigations, it is of importance to 
remember that Lhe Scale of Gad™ dees not insist of throe 
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gepnrute and clearly defined pulm-lfingt-h^. As tin -c in no 
double cutting opposite to the 120th it is evident that 
division I was of the length of a single palm and division II 
of the length of two palms. 

Locking at I)e Santee ’b reproduction of the nuttings found 
m the maimed rule (none of which are disputed in mV 
transcript), it is not difficult to aee what was its plan of 
construction. In order to do this, the cuttings oil its inner 
line must now ho rend from left to riff At, i + a* from the left 
of the royal figure. 

These cuts, when not single, show that with intermediate 
blank apace*,, a* else whore* there were five detailed apace* 
given, containing respectively 2. -I, L ~k and d interior 
divisions. The conjectural restoration of the scale, adhering 
Ln these distances in detail. C r shows that their contents 
were an follows : — 


(1) 

( 2 ) 
(3) 
0 ) 
(») 


Subdivision K, 2 spaces of 5 mmi each, 

^ H, 3 ,* 4 Mt 

» F, 4 f „ 3 „ 

** D* S t!K 2 n 

B, 6 lt 3 


The Last of these, R, ha.-, already lieen dealt with on 
a previous page, in illustration of the soesus and the 1 line.' 
This removes it from the necessity oi further remark here. 
n$ T beyond the hid (hat it is in the progression 2-b space*, 
above stated, it doe* not belong to the scries of exhibits now 
engaging our attention. Its contents of Iwo-sose spaces is in 
favour of this separation, as these spaces had already been 
delimited in subdivision D + 

Taking the four subdivisions D-E, together with the 
minuthc oi B as previously explained., it will be seen that 
they cover the whole ground of the units of measurement, 
os well os of their fractions of j mid With this scale 
before him, any workman of ordinary intelligence could 
derive from it instruction as to any of the 30 lengths 
which are containod within ihe width of 10 nowd, equal 
to 4 of an inch. 11 is probable that these fine gradation* of 
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measurement wort 1 necessary for the engraving of precious 
fttone* and of seals, of "which we know that iFirge numbers 
were used In Babylonia, the British Museum alone having 
a collection of many hundreds from there. 

A comparison of Detail* A, i$ f and fon the aocornpanying 
plan, will show that to the left of liis datum at h t M. de 
Hirzee uould not have found more than two or three of 
the five space* recorded in hi* full-length rule, inugimich 
us the slab ia here broken away. I am, however, inclined 
to think that has suggestiou of five equal spaces to the 
left of b is correct, and have marked that number in iny 
conjoctural restoration. To these spaces I give a uniform 
width oi 10 sossi t and find them separated, by ffubdivhrion I, 
from the sixth teiith 1 which, on the right, is repeatedly cut 
np into its unjtH T m we have seen. This separation-device is 
everywhere apparent in the rale, and was necessary to 
prevent overcrowding and obscurity. 

Thai there should be five complete decades of eossi, and 
that a sixth decade should be divided into its elemental units, 
i fl hfc harmony with the Babylonian system of notation. The 
statement of Berosus already quoted, that the Babylonians 
made use of a decimal notation, is not to be understood in 
tbe sense of their having used hundreds and thousand* ; but* 
rather, that the sexagesimal system was commonly divided 
into f> decades of 10 each. To this the whole reading of Ihe 
A -chtme of the Senkerth tablet bears witness. On ha reverse 
foe* are about 100 examples in which totals are worked out, 
the highest resnlt being 37 t 000. All these are given in 
sixties, or in Rixtie^of-smties- In another tablet, a portion 
of which is transcribed on ihe same plate as Itewlmson** 
reading of the Scnkereh tablet, 3 f 60O is indicated by 
a single upright wedge*—being 60 le 60. So immutable was 
the system of sixties t 

It is therefore requisite that the system^ both of Lhe ob&rw 
of the tablet and that of ihe &udean scale, should not trans¬ 
gress this cardinal rule in crucial case*, either by overstepping 

Sl™* iD ^ < ‘ W * eT l ™«tofc J r pirating tbe i uEuphflu of th. 
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it in larger numbers ur by lulling short of it ml lesser 
numbers- Nor do I,hey. Each conforms to if, und the fact 
that the second division of the Cjudean scale exhibits five 
decades in f l] 11 p and a sixth decide its miifr* t shows how com¬ 
pletely it Fulfils this primary condition of Acccpbmtm, 


0 , 

Upon the general agreement of the tiudea Scale with the 
Senkereh tublel the whole case lor the Metrology of ancient 
Babylonia here rests. If, however, wo compare the tf-pulm 
length of the Gudea Scale with the ft-pulm ell of the tablet, 
us tn their respective fractions, an accidental illegibility of 
the tablet in this portion of its obverse will deprive our 
conclusions of much of their force. Two of the original 
characters alone remain (Column IT, lines 4i— *)* each of 
which requires same addition to its value to fit it into the 
ay stem. The lirsE twelve lines of the column, however, are 
a silent witness fn the fact [hat they once bore m many 
fractions of the single palm, and that these twelve relative 
constituent* of the palm were also those of the .Short Ell, the 
nexus between the two being the unexpressed multiplier -h 

A hitherto little noticed peculiarity of Column II is the 
fact that it contained a twofold set of measures. In Sections 
A and R 1 palms are worked out— partly in -mailer palm- 
fractions and partly in digits—to a length of four sum 11 eLL*. 
The nine digits alone remain as evidences of this operation — 
but they arc enough. Tn Section C p which b in much more 
perfect condition, a fresh set of measures is evolved. Here 
H palms are worked out into two small roods— :J being 
throughout the multiplier of this column. 

In this unusual way two uniformities are maintained. 
One that the first sub-column in each of Columns II, III, 
and 1V -hall consist of 12 palms. The other, that the total 
exhibited in the sixth sub-column of each of the ixdumji* 
shall be 2 reeds. It follows that the reeds of Column II 
consisted of 4 ells, and tho^e of Columns III and IV of 
6 ell* each. So radical a dislocation of the system could 
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only have been caused by some sufficient region. and haw 
be«E redeemed by some well-known application of the** 
earlier measures. My own suggestion is that A and Tt were 
goldsmith* a or jewellers meufluresj a suggcfftign which 
^ supported by evidence flint outside the scope of 
this paper. 

Tin* supposed eseaptioiial use of the short oil is limited 
to the upper portion of the column. The third sectnm, C r 
tnkey its place as giving the fraction*! of the double small 
reed, which may have hud another use. It will be re¬ 
membered that a reference k&& already been given to the 
fact rhm the walk ul Khorsubad were measured in 1 spuns/ 
the length of each being that of a small ell \ — 10”S )- 

Thongh /ii of “ foot happens to be the actual length oF 
the Gbdean scale, we are not at liberty to limit its use to 
this length. Its design, as composed of a single and a double 
pulm-Icngth — each dourly separated ironl the other— would 
enable any workman to derive fruits it the length of an ell 
of 4 palms i — H' i and <mo of 5 palms (= It was not 

necessary to elaborate these in the *mall space at Hie dirtpiwl 
of the sculptor* nor was it possible. 

The b palm ’ Seeing iuudiiineutul in bulk records before ua t 
the following Table will show its fraction* as drawn from 
the rule of G-uriru. 
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Ail these fnielious, together with numy cither* i>f larger 
measures, occur on the obverse tree of the Senkereh tablet, 
il is iu this foineidciice, so often repeated, that we find the 
correspondence of the Uudeun stale and the Senkereh tablet 
with, the early metric system of Western Asiu, which hitherto 
has hero unkn own. 

This conclusion may prove to be a key which will lit. the 
wards of many locks, and may give entrance to new Adds 
of investigation* for “ science is measurement.' 1 

Taking the human hand as having an average* and agreed- 
upon, width of one-tenth of a yard or three -tenths of uu 
English foot, we have in the sisth diagram of the series 
u complete metrological system which begins at one-fiftieth 
of an inch and admits of hide finite extension and application. 
A* the experiment of imltieiire metrology has hitherto failed 
to load to one del mite standard of measnranent for antiquity, 
the subject id coftipurutin metrology mail [possibly tind in 
this study a solution of some hitherto unexplained variation*. 
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Akt. IX. — No it* fin Indian Coim and Seat i. Part V. 

By E. J, Ramon, MJL, M.R.A.S. 

Dtdo-Pakthiax : Gns (whams {Indian Coim, ^ til, 82). 

1, Obr. B 4 Cl AEuJ NQALIAELUN I TON ADtt^rDY 
Sing r. on horseback, holding ’whip (?) m r. hand 
extended; to r., symbol 1 ; between horse's hind 
Feet (KhnrasthT, j/mm). 

(Maharaja - reyarqfa - mcihata - dhramia - (term tula \ 
fhidupitarma), Siva facing, with r. band extended, 
and holding trident with 1. ; 1., mon. t ; T ‘ ^ 

(Khurosthl, iw). 

Mr. K. W. Ellis. Bil. -9; Wt. 143-5- PL 1. 

This coin belongs to Professor Gardner’s class (<y), “ Bme 
sifter; type. Ska" (Brit. Mas. Cat., Greek and Scythic Kings, 
etc., p. 104), and to the latter of the two subdivisions into 
which the coins of this class naturally fall- The broad 
characteristics of these subdivisions arc as follows! *(1) King 
on horseback L; name VNAOO>€PPOY 1 title trutdras»a ; 
rounded forms £, O- P. 0. W ; correct Greek : (2) king on 
horseback r.; name TONAOCdATOY; title tnaha (»j)ftUwl 
square forms E, O, f\ QJ LL 1 ; corrupted Greek. A further 
distinction is that, in the former, the name and all the title* 

I As iin B.M. Cat. p. HIS. (iiHMlopluins. No, U 
J As tm B.H. Cat., p. tOt, tii>ndi>ptiini5. N«. 10. 
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of the Kharosthi inscription are in the genitive case; in the 
latter, the name only is in the genitive, and the titles are given 
in their undeclined base-form, as It they wore the first part 
of a compound which the name was intended to complete. 
In the case of both, and wherever else it occurs on the 
veins of Gondophares, there can be no doubt that the correct 
title is detarrata, 'devoted to the gods,' and not dftairata 
or detakada as hitherto read ; that is to say, the third 
dws, on good specimens, seems to be undoubtedly intended 
for "7_ rather than for *T_ or T. . 


E us an A : Euj u 1 a-EADphises {ImtifiH Coins, $ 63). 

2. Oftr. KOrrCNAfCnSDYA]OKAA4]lSnY. Bust of 


Hcrmocus r. 



Kaju}la-kwm(Ujfft Ktttemaga^tuga . .] 

Heraklea; r. [KhnrosthT fu !] ■ L ^ Kh, dhra. 


Mr, R. W. EH is. 


M ‘9 ; Wt. 135 5. PL 2. 


This coin is interesting chiefly on account of its Kharu-ahi 

inscription. The third, fourth, and fifth akxaraa _possibly 

also the second, but this is not quite dear—have, added to 
their base, an angle, the use of which is not apparent. The 
same peculiarity characterises the same ikfams, so for as 
they can be read, on a com of Kujuk-Kadphisea in the 
B.M, (Cat., p, 122, No. 7 s ), and is found also in the coin- 
legctids of Pacorus, where similar <(k*am* seem to have it 
as regularly in some positions as they have it not in others.* 
There seems to be little doubt that the fifth n <k*ttra is 
intended for -wur, a reading which has already been noticed 
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by Professor Franks ns occurring on a coin of Kujula- 
Kadphiftcs in the Berlin Husoum* 1 * The sixth uksara t here 
read as -st/a f i& like the form given in Biihlex, Induche 
Pfitattofft fiphiei Taf. i, xii, 36. The Sanskrit genitive termi¬ 
nation -syu seeLoe not to be found elsewhere on these 
coins. Token together with tho form dhantuxihidOf which is 
sometimes found as an alternative to the more usual dhrama - 
tAiiia, one of the titles of Xujula-lihdphise&j it Beeme to show 
that the Prakrit of these coins litis a tendency to approximate 
to Sanskrit. 

Avophya : Komudasena (Indian Coim 7 § 44)* 

3. Qhv+ ■ Tri-rat an * symbol within railing. 

Eer. (In ineusn square) Humped bull to 1.; in front, 
triangular symbol (?) on the top of a pillar but- 
rounded by a railing ; behind, curved staff; 
beneath, T$W iliapwh Kumndatmma). 

B.M.; Mr, H. Xel»n Wright, 190D: 1-2: 1. 

M B5; WL 125 5. FL 3. 

This unique coin, which was presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. H. kelson Wright in 1900, adds a now 
member to our list of the kings of Ayodhya* 1 The inscribed 
coins attributed to Ayodhya fall into two claws, (1) square 
coat, and (2) round struck. The present specimen belongs 
to the latter, and, like the coins of this class generally, it has 
the side bearing the name of the king struck in incuse, hut 
with this peculiarity p that in this case the incuse is square 
while in all other cases it is round. 

The incuse square is characteristic of some of the coins of 
Kausambtp Mathura* and 1* mica] a, 3 and is probably the result 
of impressing a square die on a lump of metal in a send- 
molten state. 4 It is, therefore, not of Greek origin, as might 

1 2LD.A? .tf T , tesfi, p. sot. iu Ibfi word jjjar]ira[fl]iKi. Bui In it ih>1 

ruth.'/ -qjhff-r 

J Pw Uic «jinu uf Ayodhyi, r. CtUHlinghjitii, Cfetici of Jntirnt InfR*?. p r R 

3 Indian Coin*, 4Q h 52, 5LI. 

* f. Indian Cuinu, Tniila, \ 56. 
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at iiryl sight he supposed; Hut it l* (he out tome of a method 
□f coining which a oems fo have been pecuIIu.rly Indian, bv 
which the die wa* impressed on the softened metal almost 
like a seal on sealing-wax, Tt never occurs on XndinQ coin# 
which are manifestly of Greek origin, such ub ihe Graeco- 
Indian and the various Indo-Scythic series, with the s§olitary 
cxLT-ption of the &qnare copper coins of Pantaloon and 
Agathrxdes* in which the influence ol the curlier native 
coinage of TaxSlu predominated . 1 These coin* of Pantaloon 
and Agathuclesk liio dates of which, in all probability, fall 
within the first twenty years of the second century n.c,, arc, 
therefore, mod important its affording a fairly fixed point in 
the chronology of Indian numismatic- from which earlier 
forms and later Modifications of the coinage may often 
be approximately dated. The Indian incuse square was 
certainly used in the coinage before this period, and, no doubt, 
persisted for -i length of titne which cun only, at present* be 
very vaguely estimated, afterwards; and it may, perhaps be 
laid down as a general rule that it is deepest on the earliest 
coins ou which it occurs, and becomes less and less distinct as 
time goes on— rf T , tor instance, the early coins of Taxila with 
sonic of those struck by the Saku Satraps und the Hindu 
Princes of Mailura/ Moreover, as the earliest form of this 
incuse, like the shape of tile earliest Indian coins, is square* 
it may* perhaps, he assumed generally that coins having 
a circular incuse are later in date. If bo* our coin must 
be placed first in the scries of the struck, coins of Ayodhya u* 
known at present. The ' tri-raina * symbol, which forms 
the obverse, is found also on the coins of Yijavamitral 

Satrap of Mathura * SopIsA (Indian Cvim. j 32 ). 

4. J2*f. : . Standing figure with r. Land 

raised ; to L, waved line. 

B.M. ; BhagTiulfii, S 9 * i-g ; ] j 73., 

jE ‘So j Wt. 41. PL 4 r 

1 IM. 

1 CujmimrliUDi : f.’.jfpSutw jj fln J Tiii. 

1 c.d.t. p], la, 15, 


A'OTES OX DTDIAX GOIKS AXD SEAT* - 2&I 

This coin and another, in tlit British Museum, acquired 
From Lady Clive Baylor in 188^ show that Sodiisa is called 
E the son of Raj uvula' on hi s come, for there can he no 
doubt thai Lhc first part of the inscription on them mart 
be restored m M&juruitipntwtsu. The latter part is s uuibrtu- 
niitely, quite illegible* It may have been either Khatrapaui 
Soddxaxa or 3faAd\ riudusu was, of course, known to be the 
son of Raj uvula from the inscription of the Lion-Pill or 
discovered by Pundit Bbagvanlal Indruji, 1 * 3 but it has not 
hitherto been noticed that the same fact is recorded on hi a 
coins. 

Similarly, it. bun not hitherto been noticed that Sodas* 
struck coins as Mah£k*atrapa p although it is well known 
that he appear* with this title on inseriptionsr A coin* 
presented to the British Museum in XW32 by Colonel Sir 
(then Major) R. 0. Temple, read^ quite clearly Affiha- 
kh&£rupnm 

The known coin-legends of fjodasa, all in firuhml cha raq ter*, 
are, therefore, aa follows — 

(lj MahakJt&tmpma putrmu kh&tr^mn Sod&xuA3 

( 2 ) Rfijurulnptitrnxa \ - , 

[ 3 ) MftMkhfrtrapmfi Sodmma. 


P Sat it At* of Math r ha : [mtfcraTAiff], 

5. Oh\ Twelve dots in four rows of three each. 

tier* WHWT[?T *(?)* W{?)-*(P) * w}. Standing 
figure with r. hand upraised; L* a water-jar; 
r* # tree within railing. 

Mr, L. White King* M T @ ; Wt, 20 r 5. PL 5. 

1 J.R~4S. f !&t*4, p. 

3 • Biihltt, Ep m Imdu, ii, p- 1^. 

3 p. S47- TW irl^r<r tr& wjem* to be invoiijiblj round on 

Ihe^eeiB.^—nut fd CL- jirt-i inu^y raid. Oh ftiiux, wbftnrw ft* iiaful- u Jaffibltf, 
the firat rt^m- tu Iw So* Tbe ttII*nkiU[*G (ansi* anil Sau*. girma by 

Jika^flnlil imd CunalnfhaJi! itspectixelv h ctanot be certainly tm d un *aj o( tht 
sp^iim^ in tikt British Mnwim. 

IB 
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The general Himiliirity of thi* coin to those of Sodusa 
makes its attribution to the Satraps of Math urn not 
improbable; bub unfortramtely, only a portion of the 
inscription can be read with certainty. 

The first three ak&aruB are plainly bra-fima-tui M and the 
fourth ia apparently -ua. II this reading be correct., we have 
here a title (&raAwiana*injw) in the genitive plural; and it would 
not be unreasonable to expect, after it a compound made Lip 
of at least two names also inflected in the genitive plural. 3 
As there are traces of what seems to be a (rcoTp) at the end 
of the inscription, it is not improbable that such a cold pound 
actually did form the latter part of this coin-legend; but p 
unfortunately, it is impossible from the existing traces 
to restore the actual names. After &rrfAiumtq[fiOJ/fj there 
are truces of three aksaras. The first may be tjo or m t 
the second seems to be dt7, and the third may be m. It is 
tempting, of course d to suggest the name Sodas# ; but it 
seems impossible to read the last jksara as sa. After these 
three nhsnra* there are very doubtful traces of others, 
including, perhaps, a fha before the final /nr. 

The A twelve dots in four rows of three each * of the 
obverse-type are not easy to explain ; bnt there seems to be 
a tendency of the obverse-types on the coins of the Satraps of 
Mathura, indistinct and confused as they are at the best, to 
degenerate into clusters of dots. 2 

The title brdhmana may be compared with 


1 |n the paFtill-ul ioEULBiitf JlTi afl LMrt Maganmjmm 9 We bem & pun. p|. 
tn jppr«tinn tu tcr.-h punitive liB^un. (Mr. Burn, rrfiTTra^ to tfu iitiii> [T>nimV 
J ^yryr ptviin iu Jf. K7 1 ftivt pukitett QUt !•> hit that tip first n&lufr, ns Veil aa 

l hi- becobiI, wtu ib tin. gfluffrtt. Hu hIpki abuTTed thut tm one of hi - rum Bpeomam 
the- Ffujorting figure whlfib wwdij on Urn cuinj af Uu? Satrapa of fllatburii 

ie ebown horkonb 11y shore tbe Uret line, Thi* figure a|-n» Upomni oil liw 
spuerffiim pa Wish id hy Canningknin, hut In tbe plntc |tu^ 7} il u repruatiiul 
upright. with tbe tn?L-riytiijD m three TeftaftU lira fri the left of it. An 
j-Tfimirmiiiuiq of EIlf at'dinJ emu al» ahnwn tiuit on the utter rid* nf the iu.-cripthrn 
a tre* ia repcewntedi- It tnnj be GWr™l ihiU tbe '.tamdnig ta^nra qn4 the tre*, 
herb raprrariteri Bepamtelj. tout together m the min* nnf Rfijuvufu, ^i>diL^n] 
iutI 

1 This- tflwkMj is sbriwn. for ingferace, ia the com* of BabbbutL Cf. tow 
SIMm in the E.M.—Cumm^bmii. 94 r d-7: ]®1 jrtf.AI., pi. rill S, 
iudirtuLcUv photu-raphed| r md Mu jut H. C. Tempi*, 91 1<M: IM. SnmCwhnt 
Hnnilnr i* ilw L'lusUrr af dels seen in th* rTpnamiatiffllL uf the aii-headed doit* cm 
certain edm uf the TamBuoyiia; r, Cuunllig-hami £ C^A J, f pi. vi r £1, |] 12 
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which seems to occur as the tatter part of the 
inscription on another specimen of this class m the collection 
of Mr. White King. It was. read by Cunningham also on 
"ome coins of the Yaudhcyas., 1 hot the correct reading on 
these coins seems undoubtedly to be BraAtnanj/a (De rn)„ the 
name of the Yaudheya king to which the type of the s six- 
headed 1 deity Brahman^a M or Karttikeya) also 

alludes. 3 


f Kanauj : Jata-Pckaha (Indian Coim T § 110 (1) )* 

b, Oh r. Figure of Graruda to 1. 

Iter. Yi^nu represented in his boar-avatara to r, j 

(Jmja Purahd ) f 

Mr, Vincent Smith. _iE '75. PL G. 

The title PuraAan is applied to Vision as the skyer of 
the demon Fura, 3 and the types of both obverse and reverse 
of this com refer to him. It has, therefore, characteristics 
in common with those coins which bear the title Snmad- 
Adi-mruha, with the figure of Yis^u in his boar-incarnation, 
and those with the legend ori- TViW—almost certainly to 
be regarded, with Cunningham, as an abbreviation of Sri- 
Tririfowma —and u prostrate figure* probably that of a slain 
demon* 4 Afro ad-Adi-atraha has been shown by Dr. Hultzseh 5 
lo be n title used by King Bhojadeva of Kanauj (e, a.tx 
S60-909) ; and It would, therefore* seem not unreasonable* 
In the lack of definite evidence, to attribute provisionally 
the other coins of this class to the some dynasty—the 
Kaghuvaipsin dynasty of Kanauj—although it is not yet 
possible to identify the monarchs who bore the titles Jffyfl- 
Purahan and on their coins. 

A question arises as to the meaning of the first part of 
the legend Jatpt-Purahd* Is Jay a simply part of a compound 


1 &A.l. r p. 7S, pi. vi r e* 11-13. 

= Indian tiiifli, kirr I*h pi. tiit 13. 

J A\g ., m Ik JSh it yew Farting ™ 3 i, 

* p 54 r pl. v\ t 22. 
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name* as in Jwjaikntt JtifjtWQftdrti, etc., qr i> it ihe 2nd 
Singular imperative ol the verb /i p Perhaps more pn^blv 
the former, *ince, if it were a verb* it should, strietlv 
speaking, be in the ord person * as we have the nominative 
Ptir&ha, not the vocative Pumhm ; £/' the legends on the 
coins of the Kuna*, jatjafot Vr^tidhvaja^^ t ] etc. 

? AmfjcaAintA : Vu - (Smith, J.R>A*8< § 189?, p. 8ti2), 

7. Qhr. Wheel with spokes. 

J3cr. Tn incuse, ^(BrahmT I*ft) within circle of dots. 

B.M.; Cunibi^ham, H I■ 5-7 : 132b, jE R; Wt. 4Gps, Pi 7. 

When J wrote my Indian Coin* I hb/airded the conjecture 
(S 1^1) that the Aeyuta, who is mentioned in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudraguplio and to whom certain coins 
reading had then recently been attributed, might 

have been one of the TCuga kings of Padmavatj (Narwar), 
Mf t \ inceut Smith subsequently showed that he waa more 
probably king of Ahicchattra (Itnmnagarh 2 The present 
coin may, perhaps* belong to another member of the same 
dynasty. The type of the wheel, although of a somewhat 
different Form in each ease,, seems to form a connecting link 
between these two classes. Pit is probably the initial aksaw 
ol the kings name — possibly some compound begs Doing 
with p&rm or purna. 


[Uncertain]: HIva MfrIks. 

8. Qtn\ Mon, holding an elephant-good* riding on an 
elephant running to r, ; circular border of dot*, 
iff r, wlrnt 1 flTTtr I ? I square border of dots, 

Mr. Yincent Smith. J£ -75 . Wt 5G p L e 


js-ssj.-- - ** - 

a*. 


v- tine huH * - cf m 
Tbr k^lHld |k| til* 
' J f rfi. 
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This coin bus already been pn blished by Mr, Vincent 
Smith in the Jon print of thr Aiiaiie Society of 1807 p 

p, 300 fpL xxxviii, fig 1 . xiv) d bnt there can be no doubt 
that, the reading of the inscription should be given ns above. 
It is not quite certain whether the traces remaining on 
this coin are those of a third line of in script ion nr af some 
ornament— perhaps the conch-shell, an emblem of Visrnn 
As Mr. Vincent Smith rightly says, the characters are late 
medieval They may be, perhaps, of the ninth or tenth 
century A.D, 

JfmvrW, like Parahm, i* an epithet of Yknu, the akyer 
of the demon Mura. 3 It is possible that this coin may also 
belong to Kanuuj. It is like the coins with the inscriptions 
Srhtiml-Adi- Vnpufut uiid Jai/u-FitraM in having a name 
of Yienu d which may possibly have been adopted by ^omc 
king as bis title. It .seemsi f nt first sight, to be unlike them 
in not having for it* type the representation of some avatar 
of Vi*ms. What exactly is meant, by the type, “ a man, 
holding an elephant - goad, riding on an elephant/* k 
doubtful; bat it must be borne in mind that the obverse 
of the cold is somewhat rubbed, and it is quite possible 
that there may have been originally some other figure 
as well as the elephant - rider — some demon, perhaps 
wbotn be is skying—and tbat, after all, the type may refer 
to some incident in the history of Yig^u, perhaps even to 
his slaying of the demon Mum. These and other doubts 
can only be solved by tho discovery of other and bettor 
Specimens of this coinage. 

The fonn IWja for Rqja is common enough in different 
parts of India and at very widely separated period a, for 
instance occasionally on coins of G-ondophares (Indo-Parthian, 
1st cent. a*U.)—wj (Aharayum rayara*jam 2 —and regularly in 
the names of the kings of Yijayanagar ( 14 — 16th centuries), 
Krapa-Baya, Acyuta - Biya, etc. This being tho case, no 
argument can t apparently, be drawn from its use od the 


1 See the n-Li-r+fniun ^lyeh r.r. iu i\ W. 

1 Garihia : R.M. Cat. t p. TO I, Oi^d^pluLni, No. 9. 
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present coin to help m determining the locality in which it 
was struct. 


[Unceutain] (Indian Coin*, § 122 (] ,i ) t 
9. Obr . [*V] t [TJ ^ » 

R?i\ Degraded representation of the ftasianmn Fire- 
Altar, 

Hr, I, White Eiug. IE ■? j Wt. o9a. PL 9. 

This coin belongs to that class of medieval Indian coins 
derived from the Sassaniflu type which cannot as yet U- 
attributed with ranch exactness as regards cither locality 
or date. It is into mat id g as having an inscription which 
has not hitherto been noticed in this aeries \ hut this 
inscription, unfortunately, cannot be road with no v certainly. 
The top lino is quite doubtful. There are, apparently, 
traces of but thig is by do means certain, and there 
may have been one or more aksarm before it. The character 
conjecturally restored ua rn In the second Hue ia equally 
uncertain. It is possible that, as in the case of the coin 
just noticed, we may have the title Bay a, and Mn may be 
the initial aksnra of the king's name or title j hut, perhaps, 
when so much is doubtful, it is better to abstain from 
conjecture altogether. 

As in so many other Indian series, we have here un 
example of the debasement of coinage. The coins of 
Sasaaninn derivation are originally, like their prototypes, 
of good silver. Later specimens often show more or less of 
alloy; and some, like the present, ate not to be distinguished 
from bronze pure and simply These sometimes, too r show 
traces of a thin silver plating, and it is not improbable 
that they were all originally plated and intended, as is the 
case so often with Roman coins also, to pass as silver. 
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[UnCE*TAXH.] 

10. Ob£ . Head to r. 

JJer- A eurfc of svaztika with five curved arms within 
a circle, to the ontaide of which are attached bars, 
each, surmounted by a orescent with horns turned 
inwards : border of dots^ 

Mr. L. White King. M 65 ; Wt. 56. FL 10. 

The attribution of this strange coin, which seems to be 
different from anything hitherto published, is quite doubtful. 
The head is not unlike the degradation of the Sasaaniun 
head on the coins of the GndHiyd-ptii&i clnss, 1 At the *ame 
time it seems to resemble the head, on some of the Huna 
coins." Its resemblance to heads found on coins of both these 
classes is not to bo wondered at in view of their common 
derivation from u ^ussaniuD source. Its resemblance to a head 
of any description has, however, not always been recognised. 
It was at first described as an *' elephant walking to right/’ 
and compared with the coin published by Cunningham 
(Crnm of Ancient Judin, pi x ± 21) ; and, if the coin be held 
sideways, its likeness to this description will be seen to- 
be very curiously true* 

Nothing quite like the symbol which forma the reverse- 
type seems to occur on any other Indian coins; but symbols 
somewhat similarly formed with circles having various 
external attachments- arc not uncommon on the punch- 
marked coins, 

[UsOKftTAiu] : ? KiOAStA Kosana (Indian Goins, § 76). 

11. Otw. Mule bust, full-face, wearing head-dress, with 
long streamers rising up from the shoulders. In 
margin> traces of inscription or ornamented border. 

Ifcc. Inscription of l wo lines in Brnhml characters 
struck over some type, or possibly another in¬ 
scription, with ornamented border. 

Electrotype in JLM. ^ ^ ^ 

1 E.p . # CuimliiEhrttti, C r M-^ v pt V U ** m 

8 Qf. CuEmiBKluiilU Lutrr lnda-Seythia.nl (EpMaiiia or IFhitr ISun*). Sum. 

f7liHiO.. I8&4, pi. *, purtuulnrij-, pvTlutpe. fi?r. 8. » Hiker emu of Mitnrxkulu. 
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Perhaps the nearest analogy to this coin is presented by 
the coin 3 of TdrilcUj public tied bv Genera] Sir A. 

Cunningham in JTirm. C/iron. T 1893, p. 20l s pi. jtv, 9. It 
is* indeed, nut impossible that this coin may bear on its 
reverse the same inscription with the letters much confused 
owing to the double striking. The fiksnrft jhs seems to 
appear clearly where we should aspect it, at the end of the 
first of the inscription, and #w, perhaps with its vowel- 
mark erased h where we should expect >h in the middle of 
the second line. The other nksarm f are all more or less 
confused—indeed, the first and second of the first line admit 
of being more easily read (as tm-rmi) if the coin be inverted 
and they be taken to be the second and third of the second 
line. That, this cannot be the correct position seems, 
however, to be shoto by the tiksnm p$ r which up pears to 
be quite clear and not to admit of any intelligible reading 
if inserted. Ttut, quite apart from the inscription* the bust 
on the obverse oilers the most striking resemblance to some 
of those which appear on ooin^s of the Kidira Kusanaflj and* 
particularly, on one class of the coins of K$atr&pa Tarika* 
This resemblance., shown in such points aw the facing position 
ol the bust, the streamers flying upwards from the shoulders, 
E.he head-dress and the ear-rings* will be apparent if our 
coin be compared with several of those i Nos. 1, 2 P 5-8} 
iilustratfd in the plate of Cunningham referred to above. 


? Nakda Eisg* or EahwSr : Mahahatiii S— + 


12. Oh\ Humped bulltol., fir felW — 

= iSarafJfayrt Mnhamtfii (?lAi)sa $a[ —■„ 
h t tree within railing ; r.* Caitya surmounted 
by crescent, 

Mr. R. Sewell. Lead, 105; Wt. 211^ PI Ig, 


The reverse-type of this coin connects it with those 
published first by Elliot 1 and subsequently by Cunningham^ 


i 

i 


CW./ Sauthn, India, p. 31 , pL ij. 
Loan yf ^dntum Indi0 t |j L HI. 
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These were acquired by General Pearne at EiTrwiv (North 
Kan uni, Bombay Prqddeucy) ; and, as they seem to bear 
mme& ending in -iiaiiUa, 1 they are at present usually 
described us coins of the * TJundu kings of Ear war* 1 This 
title, however, must be regarded as purely tentative- It 
may servo as a convenient designation only until a more 
accurate description i* possible. There seems to bo no other 
evidence of the existence of suets a dynasty ; und p at first 
eight, She evidence of the present coin would seem to indicate 
that it T and, presumably, tine very similar coins discovered 
by General IVarse* were struck by a dynasty the mem bora 
of which called themselves * Lords ol Mobar^tm.' 

Kuch, at first sight, would seem to he indicated by the 
designation 4 Mnharatbi* nr 1 Maharathi/ But, on farther 
^saminahon, it will be seen that the precise meaning of 
the word must remain, for the present, somewhat doubtful. 
It occurs frequently in inscriptions, but this is the first 
instance in which ils occurrence on a coin has been noticed; 
and, oh we may assume that only rulers struck coins, this 
additional piece of evidence must have very considerable 
weight in any attempt to determine the status of the 
4 Muharathi.’ 

The evidence from inscriptions (Buhler, in Arch. Sure. 
iVrnL lmt % vnl*. iv and v) is as follows;— 

(I) Nniiagbat (vol. v, p. 60, pi li f 1} : ... latjn muhdr^fMm 
A fk§ lya-kti hi -eiuthnnum. 

Dr. Biihlcr restored the first word as bahhja. lie remarks 
that, on the photograph, '"the letter -hi- is faintly, but still 
distinctly, reudubk before -yii u 60 p note 3j ; but there 
seems to be no evidence whatever for the £d- p although, 

1 C'unmTichain naul tin* euIU* M (l) «tf Jlmirm-uwndm t imd P W.tOr- 

hdju <&* i^wtrrnly. He "ir® tht! ]sgml nf So. 1 a & UWrd-JMnriud, 

It should jirvbibly to /ljiiiip About the- rurebra] if in 

iSLr wtxmd xkfiitv >•! tJ if mull* iJLt'Li • sentttft to ta m> dnulib, luu ito vnu«] may 
pcrhnfw be i ur i. The k£-nffil ol 2 nuiy, jxThujfes be Tf^rSiiu V* Jm [MjtftaAa. 
The thinl mktara of t ht\ niunn it* quit* d^ulftftil, but it yw.ni- Id l# *\m which 
upon at til’ bottom — po t la * or Thfi name may, ]wriu|fe t he tin- Sanskrit 

rdfuJba r ci ELaiDti of Hkn wf ihi* from id th*' &nbda- 

iiilpHdt'ittiM, k.t, 1 . 
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of course, the conjectural restoration hdldya is, in itself, 
extremely plausible. The evidence of the coin, however, 
oo which the same two syllables -/rfyrr precede the title 
malidmthi 9 is rather against this. The restoration hdl&ya 
oo the coin is improbable. If it were struck by a queen 
styling herself 1 daughter of the Maharathi/ as Biibler 
interprets this passage in the inscription, we should certainly 
expect, in accordance with the general usage, MaMrafhi- 
bdldya. On the whole it seems m ore probable that 
both du the inscription and on the coin, is what remains of 
gome name—perhaps of a people or of a place—specialising 
the title £ Muharathi/ 

With the abandonment of Bilhler’s restoration would 
cease his objection to the identification of the Msharathi 
with the Dahh{[n u/w] fha [ patina] mentioned in the previous 
line ol the inscription. The whole inscription is far too 
fragmentary to admit of any proof of this identification ; 
but its possibility should he borne in mind. 

Unfortunately, no certain information can at present be 
obtained from the Maharathi 7 !* title A^gig^'kuia-vadhana. 
BhagvitnlirrB suggested correction Andhrij/a t tempting as it 
seems, is quite impossible 1 Biibler. id,, p. GG), Cun Amgiya — 
Ahyiiii refer to the Aiigas, who are placed by Varahuruihim 
together with (he Andhrns in the south-eastern district? 1 

(2) Nanaghft (vol. v, p. G4, pL li p No. G) : Mukarafhi 
[ TVit] nakaifiro* 

This is the inscription of one of the relievos in the cave. 
The tra is not certain ■ but, in any cage, it Booms impossible 
to rearl the okmra as ga M and Lo translate with Professor 
Ehandarkar {Hl*L p. la, second edition), M the 

he [■oil 1 Marti tha leader or Lhe Lie re of the Maratha tribe," 
But although the name h not certain, this inscription is 
most Important, for, taken together with the inaeriptiouH 
of the other relievos, it shows the * Hahaiftthi 1 in the 
company of two kings, one queen, and three princes, and. 


1 Qf.f !»l. TapwrfrpAwMf LUfef tA* [qd Atit 

ITS. 1,70'- 


1893, pp. 171, 
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apparently T iti order of precedence, after one of the prince* 
and before the other two (Btibler* id< t p. 66). 

(3) Kanban, No, 29 (vol v f p. 86J: haiikdya 

Ma\_Mb&ojf\ya Mahamfhiniya Khnmdmimjamtaka- 

mdtuya. 

(4) Ehujja h No. 7 (voL it, p, 33, pL xliv) ; Mahdrathim 
Rotihlputam Vmhndatma* 

(5) BetLsflp No. 3 (id. 3 p. U0 P pL xlvii}: RfaMbhoyabdtikaya 
M(n\hfi\d^riya 1 ftihdrafkttsiya Sdmatiimkdt/a, 

(6) Kurle r No. 2 (uL t p. 90, pi. xlvli) ; Mahm'uth im Qoft- 
putra&a Agimitrannkoxa* 

(7J Earle, No, 20, dated in the seventh year or the 
Andhra king VEnithlputa &nmism-[PuJiLraiayi] (hL 3 p, 107. 
pL. liv) : Okh filatit/dnrwi Mnhdruthi {? ihijm Kozikiputitwi 
Milwdtmm pnteua Vu^ithipntma ^omaderem. 

These inscriptions show the f Mu harm hi F and hie wife 
the * MahSrathim 1 in the most intimate association with 
royal titles Thai the Maharathii were feudatory to the 
Andhra* it, as Biibler pointed out r shown by inscr. {7}* 
which is dated in the regnal year of mi Andhra king. 
That they were further closely connected with the Andhra 
king* by family or by caste seems to be shewn, as Pundit 
Ithogvanhn observed, by lAit? u*e of metronymic* which 
they have in common with them, Thai their general tide 
was some times further defined fay the name of the people 
or of the country over which they ruled is clear front 
inner. (7), and probably also, us we have scon above, from 
Liucr. (1) and from the coin. Lastly* the fact that they 
struck coifi^ srem* to show that they were occasionally, 
sit any rate* sufficiently powerful to assert a certain degree 
ol independence. 

Dr. BiiMar explained the title as perhaps originally the 
*ame ua the iNanskrit maMrGtha t "n great warrior/ and 
Pandit JUhagvLtnlal, in bit note on JJhujil In*ei\ 7 No. *. 
states that it is “ a Pauraiiik title of a great warrior: il i* 


1 So. '1. ia €mt-Tempfr in*fripliMu T p„ 24. 
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common in the families of ILrtjas/' The dictionaries seem 
not to know of nmMrnthi in this sense, but mahdrat/uf f nf 
which it may be an equivalent is oF course quite common- 

Professor Rhandarknr, on thn other hand, holds that it is 
11 clearly . , * - the name of a tribe, and the same as our 
modem Maratha.” J Hi a objection to Pandit UhagvnuluPa 
view is founded on the occurrence of the feminine form 
maMriit?im} r which, he holds* could not properly bo used to 
denote ' the wife or daughter of a great warrior. 3 But this 
objection seems to be scarcely valid. Surely dvchewj for 
instance, means 1 the wife of a duke/ and not * a feminine 
leader/ 

But, whatever the derivation of the term may have been, 
suck an expression na Okhak&iy&mm Mdh&rathi (fnscr. 
No. 7) shows conclusively that it denoted the governor over 
a part of the kingdom. 

Unfortunately, a great portion of the inscription on our 
coin cannot be read with any certainty. If read from the 
bottom left* traces of what is apparently a %tt arc first seen, 
followed by what may be traces of a m, & d/*a f or simply 
some symbol in front of the bulL Alter the legible portion 
which follows i-fo-yra-mQ-M-rn-tfo (fAi )-«!-*[«]} there may 
have been several ak*&ra& t but no adequate traces of them 
remain. 

It is scarcely safe, therefore, to attempt to extract any 
further information from the inscription on the coin; but, 
as has been already observed, its reverse-type seems to show 
that it is connected with a class of coins already known. 
The form of the * tree wubin railing/ which is the chief 
feature of the reverse-type, is strikingly similar to that 
which occupies the same position on the 1 Nanda 1 coins— 
very nearly approximating to that of Vatu[gn]nauda, and 
somewhat farther removed from that of Mulannnda. All 
three reverse-types ure, however, distinguished From one 
another by the symbol or symbols which appear to the 
right uf the main type. These subsidiary symbols may* 
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perhaps, be cbuvcterutie of tbe individual ruler; or they 
tuavi on the other blind, denote historical facta such 
aa victories won or territories annexed. Their precise 
meaning must, for the present, remain quite doubtful. 
The * MabSrothi ’ coin is further distinguished from the 
* Saiidu ’ coins by its obverse type. It has the ' humped 
bull/ while they have the 1 caityo.’ There is, therefore, 
nothing to show the precise connection which existed 
between the princes who Btruck these coins. They may 
have bolouged to the same dynasty, or they may have been 
connected merely ns feudatories of the Andhrua. 

from the cpi graphic point of view, the clear, well-cut 
letters of the * M aha rat hi * coin wonjd seem to be earlier 
than tbe clumsy, Ill-formed letters of the ' Nanda’ coins, 
but too in neb Stress must not be laid on this point. The 
roughness of the letters may be due to local workmanship. 
The letters of the first are strikingly like those of the 
inscriptions, and they arc no doubt ot the same period™ 
first or second century a.i>.— a period to which also the 
coins of tbe Andhra* belong. We nay therefore pro¬ 
visionally arrange the coins of this series in chronological 
order as follows (1J Maharathi S—; (2) Vatu[ga]nandn : 
(3) Sfulonanda, 

Andhra : ? SaXASRKA (Indian Coin*. $$ 85 - 88 ), 

111. Ohr. Lion to right ; [ —’I : '] *f[— * 

Ret. Plain. 

Mr. L- White Kinp. Tajud, ‘95 ; WL 244. Pi. 13, 

This coin may be compared to the one published by- 
Elliot, Corns of South*™ Tndia, pi, ii, IT, pp. 23 and 162A, 
which has as its type a 1 lion to left. lloth coiua have 
the reverse plain * and on both traces of an inscription, iti 
Brnliml characters of the Andhra type, ore to he read. Sir 
Waiter Elliot, in his description, says "the letter *a alone 
is legible ” i but, in reality, live alwtra* are more or less 
visible— r. r. <w m Titu The two last, no doubl, form the 
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ordinary beginning of an Andhra coin - legend —rqpia^. 
Tho three first are the last part of the name or title of the 
king, possibly -ri^Sfl. 

There are Power traces of an inscription on Mr. King's 
coin, hut f such as they are, they seem to be relics of a coin- 
1 legend similarly arranged. The only fikxfira which call be 
read with certainty is a -s*r T occupying the same position 
as the -&n on Sir Walter Elliott coin, and this is preceded 
by traces of a letter which cannot be restored with any 
certainty. It may possibly be the letter which is doubtfully 
read m -put- on the coins about to be described. 

These two catnip also come from the same district, the 
Jtistna District of the Mud ray Presidency, Mr. King’*? 
specimen is more particularly described ay having been 
found in Gudivada, a site from which probably more 
Andhra coins have been acquired than from any other. 

These Andhra coins, having for their obverse-type the 
figure of a lion tamed either to the right or to the left, 
have been called 11 Simha * coins by Elliot 1 and Thomas ; 
but while the former ox tends the term to all coins oi 
Southern India which bear a 1 lioo T for their type, the 
latter uses it especially of the leaden col an ol toe And h ray. 

In the Ind&n Antiquary for 1880 (p. 61) Thomas published 
flevon specimens of this class belonging to Mr. 8ewell ± through 
whose kindness I have boon able to make an examination 
of the originals. The inscription, read tentatively by 
Thomas as miasakiiwi or -nyti % scorns to me, judging from 
the two specimens on which the most distinct traces remain, 
to be more probably All the fikmnjs scorn to 

be certain except the lost but one, which may be the later 
looped form of iitf. 

If the reading of the name 4 Sakasemi * could be 
established beyond question, Et might be possible to identify, 
as ProFes-sor Bhandarkar has already identified, 1 the striker 
of these coins with the Madhariputfl Svann-SakaBena of thp 


1 Gihijunjv, No, h pU iii, 
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Kanhcri inscription, 1 So far as the name is concerned 
Professor Tlhainlorkar’a conjecture that Thannas 8 reading 
Sttkn&nfcfiisn should be oOTDBctri to Stski scbiiib to mo 
to be almost certain. 

Professor BhandsTkar places this Mildhartputii Sakaaemt 
quite kte in the Andhra aeries (c* 1&0 a, d| 5 Tins attribution 
seems to receive some support from the fact that the -iia- 
uf the name on the coin, if correctly restored, can only bo 
a -na- of (he later form, in which a loop or a our to took 
the place of the original straight line at the Ie 

the inscription, too, the later form seems to occur in the 
name, while the earlier form is seen in other words. But f 
if MldhurJputtt Sukusena be placed so late, it is difficult to 
how ho can be identified with the MiidharTputa Sivalakura 
of the coins, the letters of which seem to bo undoubtedly 
of an earlier date.* 

Mr. Sewell's coins agree with the specimen now published, 
not only in type, size, and weight, 4 but also in hairing 
a plain reverse—a feature which has usually been supposed 
to be characteristic of early coins. Altogether, it will be 
*een that the precise attribution of the coins of this class 
cannot be determined until several difficulties have been 
solved. 


Andhra : Satakani (Indian Coim t §£ 8 -J-S 8 ). 

14, Obe. Elephant to right; (Sntakfmisa).* 

Met'. Portions of two impressions of the 1 ITjjain' 

symbol. 

Mr. L. Whit* King, Fotin^ -fi 5 ; Wt. 265 . PL 14 . 

15, Obv. Similar ; [ . * ] (Sstefcfl - , ) 

Rev> Similar, 

Mr, L, White King, Potin, 65 ; Wt. 26 , FL 15 . 

* At. Am W. lnd-r p* 79 t pL U* I*. 

1 {2e 5 fid-h P- W- 

a Cf. ttui form- uf Jimf r* n*>t cornsd id \ht bctl-ins. 

4 218 to 330 «, _ u 

5 Tfoe oUtfAjm apprar* WiipcUai^ 2 * iff- lceuI wmt’bniei tH 
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These coins urn not new to numismatic*! ; but they unr 
published here chitfiy &11 account of the ex cell cut inscription 
of the former and of the well-preserved obverse-types of 
both. A similar tjoiu seems to be described P but not 
illustrated, by Thomas in Elliot* Coin- of j Southern India, 
p, 33 f No, 10 ; and among the Audi mi corns from Gudl vaila 
published by Mr. Rea in bio South Imiian .Bttddh'trf AntiqmUrn 
there is at least one (pis. sii and xiii t No. 55} which seems 
to be of the eame kind. 1 The former is, indeed, called 
'copper or bronze 1 and the latter ‘lead*; but it is not 
improbable that they may both, like the two coins hero 
published, be composed of the alloy which* for want of 
a better name, in here called 1 pcUin/ J and which, according 
to the varying proportions of its ingredient*, appears some¬ 
times rather like bronze and sometimes rather like lead. 

The most important find of coins of this particular class 
was made in the Enihxnapuri Tahsil of the Chanda District 
(Central Provinces) and Tally described by Dr. Hoemle in 
the PrQcetfiiutjx of lhe Bengal Asiatic Society for lb911 s 
P< 117; aud a valuable selection from this iind wins pre- 
rented by tbe Society to the British Museum in the 
same year. 

Dr. Hoenile uL tributes those coin* with inacr, Xiri-Sdtakwti 
or SaManuft i without Sin-) to Gotaiuipula ^atakani I 
a.d w 113, according io Mr. Vincent Smithy and those 
with inscr. * ftt ^Sari - 1 fliitf - Sdkrhmt to (joiaimpuiu 
Satakani II (r* a.1i + J84 t according to Mr. Vincent fsmitlii, 
Ho note* that the first letter of the Iasi inscr., here denoted 
by an asterisk, is uncertain; but it seems tq nit, judging 
from one of the Chanda coins (B.M.; As. Son. Iieng r , 93 : 
9-fi; 5), that both thie sign and the following one* which 


! w > d = tim- r, ltd. (N™ ImpudiiJ foefo} iV 
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he read* its ~ta t may possibly only be parts of some symbol, 
perhaps a conch-shell. It is probable also that the genitive 
Sdtnkmiim ls the form invariably intended whenever the 
name appears on these coins, although there is very often 
no room for the termination 

Mr. Vincent Smith, who most kindly allowed me to have 
the advantage of studying the manuscript of his article on 
the chronology and numismatics of the Andhra Dynasty, 
which has recently appeared in the Z$U§tkr\ff der BrntixtiAftt 
Morgan Jtiwh&tfhnt Qes^helmft, attributes bath of these classes 
of coins to Gotamlputa Satakani IT, The nuuiiaomtic 
evidence, whatever it may be worth in this particular 
instance, certainly seems to be in favour of Mr. Vincent 
Smith s attribution, for the corns of the two clauses are most 
closely connected by community of types ami by the 
similarity of their inscriptions. 

Together with these coins in the Chanda hoard were found 
11 number of coins of Puhimavi r and also a number of 
specimens which could only bo described generally as ' coim* 
with imperfect legends/ All of these have the same types, 
and aM arc of the same peculiar tnetah There can be no 
doubt that all the coins thus Ibund together-—and there 
would seem to bo no reason for not accepting the a tat era cut 
that they were all found togethcr—musl belong to the same 
period ; and the evidence to be obtained from this Chanda 
board should have considerable weight in any attempt to 
determine the chronology of this portion of the Andhra 
Dynasty. 

Dr. Hoerale gives the inscription on the coins of FuJuraavi 
as [St}m - 8m - PudumaHw. The initial Si- of (aSVJ va he 
regards as uncertain, and states that the second tiksaru of 
the name, which he reads as Pudum dpi, may, perhaps, be 
The whole inscription, unfortunately, is not legible on any 
specimen in the British Muaeum. It would bo interesting 
if the reading of the first portion (Sf)ra could be sub¬ 
stantiated, as the name Swa-irf m actually found hi the lists 
of Andhra kings given by the Puranas, 1 though not in 

J Wmiukjrfcar : jfertyf Hutary ufth* Itekftom (IN «d.Ji c p. 32 . 
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connection with Piijnjnavi. One cannot, however, altogether 
neglect the possibility that the traces read by Dr. Hoemle 
m {Si)w may, aft was suggested above in regard to his 
reuding on coins: of Sir^perhaps, only 
be the traces of some fijToabol. 

Two of the Chanda coin a in the British Museum (As. 
Soe. Deng., 93: 9-6: 7 and 17) show without doubt that 
the second aksam in the name Fulumuri is lu and not dif* 

Among the * coins with imperfect legends 1 found aL 
Chanda, there ia one class of very considerable importance, 
I)r. Hoernlt' gives the legible inscriptions as Sin-Kmv-fiata- 
and r±Kanu-&&ta-. The coin having the last-mentioned 
18 , probably, the one now in the British Museum (Aa, Sml 
B eng,, 93: 9-6: 19)- I have examined it/ and I cannot 
doubt that the inscription should be read aft -ri Ktinha-Sala-* 
The dJcqani nhti seems to me to be almost exactly like the 
form given by BnMer, Itid\$che FalGtiQgyffphit M pL lii, siii, 40. 
A Kanha (or Kr-na) of the Andhra Dynasty is, of course* 
well known, both from the Purunic Halo and from an 
inscription- 1 Bat in the lists he appears as the second 
member of the dynasty, and the characters of his inscription 
are undoubtedly early. Buhler assigned them to the first 
half of the second century s.t., and there is a consensus of 
opinion that this inscription must he much older than the 
other inscriptions of the Andhras. 1 The Kan ha of the coins 
cannot by any possibility bo identified with the Kaiiha 
(Krsna) of the Purism lists and of the inscription. The 
coins are closely related in every way tn the others found 
st Chanda, and may, like them* be assigned, with a fair 
degree of confidence, to the second con l ary a.d. We must, 
therefore, place in the list of Andhra kings a second Kan bn, 
who was not widely separated in point of date from Vasit hiputw 
Siri-Pulumiivi and Botamlputa Siri-Yana-Satakani. 

One Feature, shown by the two coins belonging to Mr, L, 
White King* which are described above (p_ 393) and 
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illustrated in the Plate (,Vos. H and 15), remains to be 
noticed. The reverses of both show portions only of two 
impress!ana of the ITjjain symbol. It seems impossible 
to explain this irregularity otherwise than by supposing 
that the Andhra coins of this peculiar metal were cast and 
not struck, and that, in the process of casting a number 
of these coins at the same time, the reverse section of the 
mould must have been incorrectly adjusted to the obverse 
section. That the Andhra coins of this metal were actually 
cast, and not struck, seems to be abundantly proved by an 
examination of the Chanda coins in the British Museum, 


PKobaxbi: ha (Indian Coins, § 49), 

lti Obt. Type indistinct ; it includes a tree within 
railing; inscr. In Brahml characters across the 
centre of the coin, (Sirp&aaa or St ham), 

Rei\ Tree within railing; L, ■ Trirafna ' symbol; 
r.j uncertiiiii symbol. 

ilr, X, White King. JE -7 - Wt, 14. PL 1®, 

Very little can be said about this coin, which seems nt 
present to be the only known representative of its class. 
Ou the envelope in which it was sent to me by Mr. White 
King the inscription was given as Sodom, and the coin itself 
was compared with the cob of Bulnbhuti published by 
Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p, 87, pi. viii, 9 
(Mathura). There can, however, be little doubt, I think, 
that the inscription is intended for Simhaw or Si/nma, 
Each letter is clear, but no certain traces remain of the 

-nw- or the -i- which was probably originally attached to 
tli ft first. 

The coin certainly resembles the specimen of Balabhuti 
mentioned above, in so far as the reverse-type, ‘ tree within 
railing,' is characteristic of both ; but this characteristic is 
shared also by certain cobs which GunnIngham gives to 
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Kofiambi/ imd with these last out coin has so many features 
in common that T think we may venture provisionally to 
place it in the same class. 

The symbol to the left of the * tree within railing p on the 
reverse occupies the same position on certain of the coins of 
Kosambi, e.g., Bahasatimita* (B.M.; Eden, 53- 3-1: 229)* 
Jethnmita (Cunningham, G.A*Z. t pi. v, 10). It is, un¬ 
fortunately, not possible to recognise the symbol to the 
right. It may, of course, have been the ‘ snake 3 symbol 
which is often found in this position on coins of Kosambi, 
e.g. t Bahaaatimita (B.M.; Lady Clive Bay ley, 89: 8—8: 1) T 
AsvaghD&a (f "unningham* O.A.I*, pi. v, 14). 

The coin appears to be cast, as are all the early* and 
perhaps some of the luLer, coins of Kosamhi :: 3 hut its most 
striking peculiarity is that its inscription in written right 
across the obverse, with apparently some symbols both above 
and below. This is an unusual method of arrangement, but 
it seems to be adopted also on one of the Kosamhi coins— 

Jethamitn (CU C.A.L T pi. v, 17). 


[Uncertain,] 

17* (Mr* Head to r.* within circle of dots. 

Eei 1 , l- ( within rectangle, four beetles (?); r. f two 
*Taurine p symbol** and an elephant to r. ; the rest 
indistinct. 

Mr, L. White King. JEa '65; Wt. 53 ^ FL 17. 


1 ISuLabhuU b 11! i’ I ihIihI I iy CmminghiLEu ihuuuij C hr- priuirn nt MiiLliiir,.. 
pfotrably Kviiitw lift ceilr- found tlirrL-; 1-ut they rann- nearly resemble thr 

iXiiaa at K- munld- 

1 It nun I* JliiliHii-sd sh.il th'i* -ivinlwil Hp|*i*r* a ecuiiter-dUffc refffl.ii] mins 
u! Biilni^sihuitii, e#., tTiiimiliglham, CLd,/., ph VI. raiortamteh. it is odI 
poeflilfli- t" dftenniBU the -fpmiDfcti* Ih Hid British Museum Tuku this 
<:uiintiT-t[i.irk is fannd dh toiW'Which iilfCmlv hiiTt* the ernibn-1 in tHdr ruv^rw* 
type, ur whether it ffl fliTiys a Tr-itl AfMHDou (w the -thiIhiLs tininnrtllT rcpnaantM 
■ ■a the ^iu. U Ehi? latter rnuld hfl ilh&wa. t** hv the vobh ire ah ijuld hare am4ber 
pinte at wridnrob in support frt th* J tFU'tifv Hint i\i&# utj Indian tmir- 

a Trfy rail hiiihrrina] ndpaidi'iiniT, frir this- r, Tat'ne-U, II\nt* I* 

CMrttn fJ. IQ, und irtdW* iumM f $ l2d; alan J^R.A.S.* 

I MM, Jj- ID I, wlwnr lurtba i-nii ter-cnnrh uu iwm q( tiiduttithirita hdrarritod 
1 It if nut uiwBTH tm£v tn dr-Eemiiiiu whether un e-nEii \» ra^t irr pibtttk 

r-J.RA*#-* 1900, p. 100. 
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This curious coin* which, was given to Mr, White King 
by Captain Campbell TulneU r h said to have been found 
on the Malabar coast* It ifl ? in every respect, a most 
remarkable specimen, and nothing like it seems to have 
been published. 

So other known coin of Southern India has for Sts type 
a bead; and on no oilier known noln are the curious animals 
or insects, here doubtfully called + beetles/ represented; 
although fishes, either enclosed, as here, in a rectangular 
figure, or in a wavy double line, occur frequently enough 
on the punch-marked coins and the coins of tlddekika, 
Ujjain, and Eran. 1 The elephant is p of course, a very 
common figure on the punch'marked coins. 

Almost ail that can bo said about this coin is that, like 
the coins of Uddeliika and Emu referred to above, it belongs 
to thuL stage in the development of the native Indian 
method of coinage in which symbols, previously s Lamped 
on the coin by different punches, are collected together into 
one type. This is characteristic of those parts of India in 
which u native coinage was developed without much 
disturbance from foreign influence. 

The inscriptions on the coins of Uddehika show that they 
date from about the third century u.c. Qtir coin may* 
perhaps, be assigned to the same period* 

PANDY a [Indian Coin*, £ 124 )* 

18, Obr . Humped bull reclining to r* with head averted m t 
r. ? lingam and y&ni; above r., uncertain object or 
symbol. 

I?er. Sacrificial lamp ; on either side of it, a fish. 

^ *». PL IS* 

The plaster casts hero photographed were taken from 
a coin brought by a visitor to tbo British Museum some 
years ago. A similar specimen was published by the 

1 JJLA&, HUa, p, as, PI I ; iWmgfaalfi, C.A.l.,y r pi. i. % III 
p, ID 1 r pi. ad, 
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fiev. L E. Tracy in the Madras Journal of Literature amt 
Science (1887-8)j and illustrated in hie plate (fig, 10). The 
type Beemb to be of great rarity, and is net represented 
in the collection of the Eritiah Mnaanm. 

The great landmark in the history of Plndyan numismatics 
is the introduction of the 4 Cola/ sometimes called the 
1 Gey loo J type, which is supposed to be due to the Cola 
conquest in about the middle of the eleventh century a.d , 1 
The coins which have the Pa^dystn emblem, 2 a tish, us 
a prominent part of their re verge-type, belong to a pre¬ 
ceding period beginning possibly about the seventh century 
a,u, j but at present there is no means of determining the 
earlier limit of this period. 

The coin now published may be compared with Mr. Tracy's 
coin No. £\ which has a somewhat similar reverse — m object 
like a crazier with a fish on either aide/ 1 Mr. Tracy, 
comparing the Tamil elianacterg of the inscription 1 on the 
obverse of this last-mentioned coin with those given in 
pi. iviii of EurneUs South Indian Paisograpt/^ assigns it 
to the eleventh century a:o, ; while, on more general grounds, 
he comes to the conclusion that liis coin No. 10, of the types 
here published, must probably belong to a period ^ perhaps 
u century earlier than the Singhalese invasion.” & This 

1 Amxtol nil. lb* aiffikinties South Indian it U inip^ibte in- 

iae fwy jwmifc* m m the date &f t hi? dum^ in till. 1 : Pandyun coiwige, m stf the 
- ^Lint[Ue-[- ' whir.h te flippy to Ilutc product it, Provisionally, it may Ik- 
held that the protnfcjp? o i all South Indirui tain^ Gulu, Pa^dyui^ or SittgiuJ^. 
which barn for thmr types the “nwlt biiman d^urtv -^.Hiding an the i .Eirt-v, 
it ad jhmIhI vtL the nnrtw.” arc- tka^ Witt tlte inscription ArF-itffj'flro/o. that 
tlis» ]K till' Hoii ujiSinri'ii who appear* ID Iba list qmnted bl EUiot ^p. 13S> trum uti 
arfacte by Dr In the ludim Aniiqintru JvuL *uL ti. 531 Biimiiit ri 



probabSi? that it i? of tic sanjft date n* the coin.. 

* jfinuit,ci Eunte out hitherto idratiS^E. 
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Sio^Jcss in vision took plsce in the reign of Parakrnmji 
BJhu, a.d* 1153-1186. He would therefore assign our coin 
to about the middle of the eleventh century a.d, ; and such 
evidence as there lb seems to support this view. 

Pjlllava {Indian Coim 7 § 128). 

19 . Ol r. Lion to r. M with a fore-paw upraised. 

Jfrr + Flower-pot j on either side a staff (?) ; border 
of dots. 

Mr R Sewell. M -8 ; Wt. T4 S. PL 19. 

The types of this coin are precisely those of the com* 
assigned by Elliot to the Pall a va Dynasty, 1 but the present 
specimen differs very considerably, as regards both fabric 
and metal, Ircun any described by him. 

The summary of Falla va numismatics given in Indian 
Coiu* t § 128, requires correction in two respects. The biter 
class (2) is stated to be of gold and silver. It was assumed 
that all the coins which appear to be of bronze were, in 
reality, only of silver very much debased. The fact is that 
in this class, as in so many other classes of Indian coins, 
almost every possible stage of degradation from pure silver 
downwards cun be recognised; but on the whole it seems 
more probable that some of the Psllavu coins, some of the 
smaller specimens especially, ware really intended to be ot 
bronze or some alloy of bronze, and are not merely very 
greatly debased representatives of silver. 

important piece of evidence bearing on the question 
of the date of those Fallava coins was, moreover, overlooked. 
This is afforded by tho coins of " Visamasiddhi, 1 the Eastern 
CalukTft king, Yisnuvardhauu 11 r a+d* 6h3— 672* published 
by Dr. ELultzsch m Ind* Ant rf 1896* p- 322, No. 24^ The 
resemblance between the two classes is bo striking ,c that, 

1 OmmM *f & Inti. „ p. S6, &1. i, 31-3S ; fl p . 3 _. 

1 'His njfcrEra.ee in Indut*i sbyuld bu tJiJITSilted- Ttn 1 - <!uin is i3fe<:n 
Dr. HilIUwIi, but nut lituatmtal tn bia pLuto. 

1 Tbry m u i the nlUc nwtaJ-Mffir yr *«m£ aUov of Nippur- rtu-j ^ 
types »i litnOar cbumvtt-r. (Hid the 1 raved i# chara^terism*: w d™ 
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not only must they belting to the game period, but the 
question arises whether or not the whole class hitherto 
signed to the PaUavas may not have to be transferred lo 
the Eastern Calukyus. 

In any case, the coin now published seems to belong to the 
close at present attributed to the Palloras; but there 10 no 
evidence to show whether it is earlier or later than those 
already published by Elliot, 
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Art. X.— TAe Fmon of Mwma to ZaroQmtr^ being the 
Pallia vi text of Ynana IX, 1-48, m for the Jirst time 
critically 1 tnui&lated. By FrufeiKg Lvwhkncp, Mu.ua, 


TAe Apparition* 

At the havim mtu s (the ha van pTayer-tiiue) [the Lkiivau 
RAh J ] Hftoma came to Zartugt {Zaira^u^tm) (3) when he was 
cleaning H mmiinH the lire, when he wished to was h the fire¬ 
place 5 and when he was intoning 5 the Gatfto [when he 
uttered the oaein vnhu which h thrice 7 -mid, and whieh 
Is before the fmv&rnfiih (P i_e. the fmvaraiie *) J, 


1 ['t;L:i-|.ii i>ni- not dosely mrii-ftl nitb unedited isxu, m ] K *jr-i- Plt^lujd, ^undent, 
luul UDjruti, bdellium* piw^M 11.. Thu texts upuu v.ciji.h thie tnutabtwki Is 
nuuSe Wh-j* mblkluid j]t th]* JourauL u[ itn- finU- •■[ Jyfv, IBM. The? u-itu 
intito] with till- cuUntMHl ofc all tlii- MSS. j ii j with their rarianla given, Th* 
(meiuimlud i™Kliterfiiun uf Hiioi^d wm tti3b*r*i [a [us 

■ ■i-TFriiiD priuTH'flJ nuisf iil-. Pup nil Iii'-n> wEt antedtiriL-l ifenitii-si sie the ^[f.^jSri/1 1 
lit the CrenilUL Oriuntni EW.itrty IOC October, 1903. I, hoWtwer, do not r^*rd If 
ii mtaail pftMitdur? to' ndcii'i^ tbi* Won!* uf terdtw! uri^iifc their mmpleto 
Cbnitle* mid other Serai ti furm-*, Tin. 1 pn^u^aa within ■ iuim- bracket*, f ] fc 
ruia th& gU^f . wcOllq ptrent3Ltwui* + i '■, urn my exjiLuiJilIoia*:. 

- Thu hit'llui-nthi tnuu B tu III 
1 2+r>e note 

Lit ' in hi* dimming.' I irjisami tiLcnh- tu tbi- toni^h rtudlttciiig just 
here* with M'-rvii-un^h and ILing. I r^gtld Ok .iH^ilu! wispr] ii« : manmir 
1 *: DW SEE. mi, p r 23J P ‘nrtved und *aturfiled/ two wnnfs 

hi exrpreafl my ideft, 

* ft"**™ thr > ]ti 4 t pnrnmitj of the tidfmtafaJ tonus gfcfl, wi± 3 i i>G totally 
diifesfi-ut nietuLing^ one Litun "iiflii und the other tViun L^ntu. 

" Li|. N m lii* liLiilijjiw ht%ni the U ,V£i- , 1 
■ ' Wbhjh u thref-^iiJ. 1 

We elu iclIi] have ii.ir. .]■■ wiHicfi^d: 1 tilt: III ji^eiai ■■ufemv wht'h \mv>- Nn- 
I hi v urine befiuft th^iti ’ ; Wt «.*e NurTs ynt pliftiikii3rrt!i p- pn"ik. In ^nur pn^nt 
vobu 1 -■ iici.ru r hpfurv thp fniFur^ne 1 , aiu| ni.il tSie imntrin& 

[betfl* The fr&Yu&ng H mjh-i Lilly mtlitiulied bt.MU--- i| wi^uld In- nituialiy 
d*tHn bt«f with utiT ^pecinJ itit-ntinU m' Xh- hh'id vuha. We ruimnnber IMt it 
Wflfi Wfttl the ahuitu Tnirya tluii Znniikmj.htnii ncpdlod ihndmncmE 

attfrr hi-, tfrantJiti.ui. -u the mZem iuIlii, thrift- TeEK :ilcd r fnlJoweil by tb^ 1 fraTEraJa®, 

^ um Xll IXIU], mapccul cnn/eji5]ii® oi fuiib, watiki cqiul ulo ahultn riirv#. 
A Hide f^rai the rep*0Ej* z'wrn, f should render ** ildkitnl nlanve in inv 
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ZoftiBuifara a Questions. 

(3) Thereupon Ziirtuil (ZaratfuMm) asked ol him T “ W hat 
man art thouP” [That 1 * is T l ho, Hum, was not before visible 
in former 3 (recitations of the) Yulis. 3 Also he (Zurtiist.) 
knew (by asking this question) that (it was) Horn (who) 
mot him; (and} when he (Horn) approached him ho desired 
(Le, he became desirous i to 3 question 3 (him, for) 1 Zartuit 
is devoted to the good Miflm,* (Mitftii being the God of 
faifhftil and friendly intercourse). That was clear I viz, that 
the way to the questioning was open on "both Hides); that 
h to say t it wua known to him f Zartust, from this 5 * * * * * II (tost 
1 mifrdk siip int sartiilt*}* wluit that time (was) when he 
(Horn) had been with the more (with the greater part) 5 of 
the YazutF i>noing limt ho was devoted to Mitral, also that 
to him (Mom) the Yuzata had been more known on account 
of this (text 1 Mitrok xiip nit Z.T So also ho learned this 
fargurt (which contained that citation) by heart. So also 
(encoumgid by that text) he spoke up 4 will* Hum us Co what 
he wished. 5 Some say this; that the meaning is that 
Ahhurmsizd ~ bad wpoken (to Zartiisc i J ri through Rom: r, r 
hy means of the piece cited). So the two came together ; 
and when Horn had tome Zartuit recognises(-sod) him as 
(being indeed himself who had) arrived.] 

(4) Who art thou who of all the corporeal world art seen 


I Su 1 rernfcr luuat har*, 1 k f 

: Lit. ' ill tljK- tlFni V la’-t, " 

3 S*Nm\ , rt 1 1 h a i| e bint fty bettei Hum ; he ilkWI ih* Sb^iir^d thing,' ur 1 what 
lit- vnnfstL 1 

4 Lit. 4 In iliiirt™'- \tLen-j, -i«-K. '' ’ Z rT 5 ** ' prefer. 

Oth«rwi#e H ttu: $ .1 oar ui Miffia 1* Z. + Tint wore* ai* 1 n dittuiuu twiu iDQit< 

iinkniiwii (hi.-i-, Nm-i-iiLd^h rt'pr^iufi- wlwt must 1- iraotber purttati of it, 

4 Mifn'i 1 /njit Msnit'ui'thtd t p * Ll[ HiErft hriwf forth tf. P " the idol tnjiii£ in at Z. 

we is (flgtiiativrly *jrtakin>rj i pnjf^ny cd Miffna, ubd *'U tlfcCTLXi' i jv thf more 
uLiptii] ti'i thf pir^iji slwirai eoiiterf ni'B *3f mtervlem'. 

G Or 1 is HMOrdlkUi- *sih this which waf- known/ viz. tiiul a tirattwan wfwil lie 

Ilu li btfEJ fiittl thf ' la' llitT imnna r tulp., ' 

II TL:- i« 1u Kay i lmving iDtininrihi .1 ihr tdxt in mi xv 1 1 ll- II thf citaliiiil %\^ inside, 
hr waR iu-pinal by El b) [pestum Eti r .mi, 

- hieeibly, not pmbahjy; ’ Etofti* -uy Unit thf ir^miiiu Is, hr hid =jlpiI 
$I A&tmJHHiJii Tl T (tkuot ;r. Ihjit the mill it mJ the pieoe tiitfcd limJ -L^KeiallJ r 
McntisHkd J Auiiannarri ^ 
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by me as tie best F; for thine own life hua been made good 1 
by thee and immortal, |_ (The nieuniug! is that the life of 
the body bus been made immortal through piety; and not 
like those who giunred the flesh of ^ im, m So also fur 
them (he. for aiieh persons) the life sit the body has been 
made immortal until apart from the body each separate 
person has become immortal.] 


ff&w'a Amtrer. 

(5) Then Horn the liolyj having death-aim', wmwered me. 
[His deutlwifisr-iiess is this + that he holds death afar from 
the souls of men 3 Husnu 1 said that this in the meaning; 
namely, that immortality ^ gained through (drinking 
the) Mom.] 

I tl) I am Horn, U Eur+.Gsi, Mom die holy aud tbodetidi-afar- 
(7) "Desire* after me, and prepare me for the drinking, 
[i.e. for the purpose of (sacrificial) drinking]. 

IS) Render praise to inn in [thy] praising in the Yusim 
offering ns that 5 later 6 also the Sadlyaflta (may) 1 proi^ 
sue; [for* thk a (art) thou; and (this follow*) m confieqitecnce 

of thee].. 


Zartmt. 

(9) Thereupon ^sid Startnst to him: 14 To Hum bo (he 
praise/' 


J TV trail-btnr «it- ^ riwftlUK, B«j Y. \lX r in to iv:mvzitu wiurh 

b c Oh ha™ vubrtiHri ru= hH+anhu^^); burn th* fcus 

1 MMcrritij! tn thv fiimSir mvtlj bLk' aNoded to is \h* Gr8u*, Y. ^ H 
Tilt- Gift* w«r i-riihu-ilLv «aJte myth; buE tiu 7 Dfitunitf tu tfau Uhr- 

olnbfrlLhL 1 Pill-, Th i J rare* llLOPtffh t in pwrt^J dull * )ffu* . " }' _t" 

» Kfttiw huw pcwitiTO fcL *nsc l dBaih-al#r f bwuiaen ^ I,:!Ulllur 

- l&r-Etghtittjf r itMio u EuuituF word, rwuliui ^ime am^hi uuM fnni I, — r '■ 

■' llHtwetaifblbii us ut fli'nrtu; Scr, 1 ^ ramlhitmL., tku; MHjTmal S!«nJ, mm'I 
Oiflli tie -li flu Hif tti! olhi t H. The PiLrei-I^- Wt “tR 1 I , I 

» I rm. 1 t r^ml aujirE^ *, ™tljr 

oiudiiy tuj ct tht «.rigmu] m this -.dm; ; rad ratkf tu uni** 

Inter 6 ti"‘A Lut- Iiua-T praise.' _ T _ , , , _^ 

7 H if B y f v HWf^sjy to nufc* hl * ND b turrwih, 

* Thill Ott 1 must [jriihnhh- (ending 
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Further Qtmticm a*ked l*y ZurttikL 

(JU) By 1 whom, first of men, wert then* O Horn* prepared 
in the corporeal world ; and to whom was that consideration 
(m compensation} made ?, a [that is to Emy s A that benefit ? r ; 
thus I ask until (meaning "lor the purpose that") it may 
"be mine (also), tance the "benefit came to him (that is to say, 
U\ the first, preparer)]. 


The Anmm\ 

(11) To me he 3 spake the answer, he + lIfiin T the holy and 

the death-afar: 

(12) Vlvafnjghan* 1 first of men, prepared me in the 
corporeal world. To him that consideration (us compensation) 
wiwmndep 5 [Le, (that) benefit came to him], 

(13) when from him a son arose (wits born) who was Tim. 
the brilliant 6 (and) the rieh-in-flocka s 

(14) who was the most glorious of born (men) [the most 
actively attendant to duty], the moat beatific 1 (lit, "aun- 
viewing B T ) of men [i.e. he is the most handaomc (lit, Mhc 

1 Wr mu-L, rii i^iurw'i ji-raJt-r man tt-mp: ld ;ld ahHqqe i-ai& i this nq MBVBnt 
nif lie Mp^Hoq U-Tt (i*r 1 nilull'.’ Xcr, has, h^wevtir, more corratly. 

‘ fc*B tmilTl „ . r .HLULr'trtjlVttll , 1 

1 .Niir. ia mme detmtiw them fiw FftliEatj ur than the lost viCb bin 

s Net. ramettr refjTi \ di In H tlqi r 

4 NoLusi tJaL- LSJrtain rase Uvr the icstontioii «f tbft msd tiui mim—ri Id th* 
MM 

1 Nief. T calre. 

■ Thin- ^fti]= up the qqerikm im to whether we (dural! foUor tuuft; vbvuillB Vtilii.- 
uwdagies and render tin 1 tfead tsujU l the klD|> t ; cl. the Vedic Yuma rSji 
{-jsa]u iSnt a* tn iho Puli lari -set-,, it WlKlM wtrm Lo be Lbr Jiiuut. 1 *™nl as tli h 
< iri£ina] at the Puhlinf "liL^e of th^ luiuruaiji 1 ,. Nir. fa, indeed, nkuhl* 

authority. JIv Ffprodui'e? tkg satire aimue an YouLa^jda, hul iddfl the ^]i..>;- 
diptimiLh H the tifillUiiE.' If tfa« eipiH^=iini x^ta wnrn* tiithin wr vhuuid *uy 
that Ytnsa lalto wk a Burn? Vururni far the Yumk fujau 4-ji) fit the sis Lor U>ot r 
both ari-d|]£ fr,m u imimmin (Jut =.nme might heuit^te til zwh a am- 

duMfll whrB hIijlMd^ tin? Ilflrii Yult^ dlH* rk 1 ,, nail support Ltmt 

* hriUijnil T ww tku yri«ina] hxiwmr, ibe Lmmi.'laliable EijTiri uf adnut-i E V 

uf ffri^in bct^ceii this Himu hymn and its HJFteiin, the ludLHH ^iwji Ilvnuts. 
Tba Paim-I'cniin dwj ui-t <Widw jawing ll-- JajnahSt tn both tfXl uad triumliitiun. 

1 IlTar{e) ikr(e)aa jumJ yvafdr^ arp h,dp quire proof of ihn dott rL'bitinrj ni Ikui 
tn tb ^ni4 Hymns al the tt, V. 8iar-d/^, I ^hnuld -«iuy T enuti hanlly be 
itfEticled tu the meiuiiisig’ ' tHre' in a literal keh-w, ^nd ' 'tiH-?ttrili».' d The 
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best-eyed .’ 1 The meaning! in that *his glory in bis active 
onergy' * ; and sw> s (that glory) which in in the body of mun 
fin general) and that which is in the liodv of Yim, they 
fthose two glories) were united (and accordant in Yim. 
That is Id siiy, it was corporeal beauty in bin ease too): that 
in, (it, the glory of Yim, was more: it wait) active virtue 
(without which his personal beauty would have been 
defective). Rusun bus said, “The glory is this which i* 
in the body of a glorious man, he possess it fi.e. it is 
bodilv presence or majesty); and his virtue (active energy) 
would render that bodily glory current fi e. ‘ bring it out 

into action and into effect ’> ”]■ 

( 15 ) Whereby be made herds and men immortal in his 
kingdom, and kept the waters and the plants from drought 
(i.e, literally he kept them Hot dried)* [that is to say, wlmt 
he did not wish 1 to become dry, that did not become dry], 

( 16 ) And (he made) the food of the caters imperishable,* 
[that is to say, when one kind was eaten (another' one came 
(in its place) ]. 


uns living ’ him n„i nimhl, UH Time (unliks Ywiiie! •« not 'tlir hr»t "( 

msrT’ in the \Wlu, eiwt 90 vl. nut .a - tiiL--nl; lm» e . i™** 

unpfifld to Mitrii. Vtmnn, Afinl, Fndm. the Rim-, un.1 nil the god* cs" 
& mom moretf L oti™ T ia thn lihtnJ ™e cftils wnnl. II niiKt t»U 
i Q tie ri'nimtir.' nano, i.n. 1 iiUv,-. 1 ‘ with *jv= nprti, '^!f ll ='; 

CUB,* i> 0-™l ia T. «. 16. <rf ‘ the Kingdom, m ■ hud. u<ul 

not at aJJoi Worully ‘ living 

, nMi - Willi tlin wonL) 1 ui:^L glon™ m Oh- minifnliate n-nti.-il I :ou tl,.^ nini 
iBfliniHl to bring the meaning »f •vnr{e)-iLirio)6* ( 1 A. 14; to thut hi liiv voflg- 
dnriei-i oi T t:i, IS, lli.il L= 1.1 Kay. 10 i'f=gan! i! »- mMuui]= )') — 1 ‘' l 111 ‘ 

*Bo wW U» henolarnt Bid ahiots.' Not. has eSrrmmifawati^ 
l'litti-Pem. munity IninsUtos Arastu oltttiuaal (Hi* hire. 

( Lit ■ imvmer ttiort gitfd ™.' Ner. htm HoWaniLliinnitj. Tho rntBi-fWt ■ 
tmaetnlu-n nil iudatur* - iheW-evad,’ pn.bablr mount'■ (he most hnwNnmi- 
nthur thill. ' the rw nieMMiBR 4* most pcMtmtag »»«• , „ .... 

i Su.dk would rami 0 1 tin: word il. the ph- -aim* virtual- feDawiiig N« ; ■ * 
-.itk iniiUim.jl, ^vflUrtta. lit. = ■ miHd -|jiiiitnn«.usl> *lm. Sntkiitft, whii I 
rn ill-' S.v •- TinvuliiM Inm. h*,, l«-wi nr, secondiin m™mnp., > irnil retars .n 
(im,-. to • hospitality , 1 The Piira-IArs. mmly rspent* lilt- h-rt ui it Inlislutmli. 
1 I Hftrprefer iSfcfin toSSr.'a ait.' , . 

i 1 would now mm the ul.Vt eMgnflisUaJ m mv adci.m . « b J.-ucbaI ... 
JuK luuu Th,. Pnr-i-i'arn. tnmidatim tufcldrnW tn-matg, tint m m> 'if 
ufginad teit nod »i Si r. r s u^irti m‘ should DO* hamtato. , , . 

3 I’oHKibb 1 wlmt uwght not to tecmno ilrv : hut Nei. unduratvnd.^ >ut 
ablpHoto bill no (Utked!, 1 ..mittba the Bt« b=uo. wKwIl, howaver. is 

1 i TheVarfl-PtHT.. ho* hl-tuliwa^ - without dhniui.ihiili',’ 
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1,17) In (he reign nf Yim the awilt their was not cold, 
nor heat p 

(18) no old a ge t nor death, nor envy demon-mad© [(the 
meaning) Is, 'they have been ever (thus ); they have been 
held back from (destructive) sin r 

(IB) (An if) persona of fifteen years and handsome (lit. 
'rf good growth') they went forth, father and son, cither- 
onc [(the meaning} in 1 h apkndid/ In Ihe praising 3 of the 
*on It was said that the son was as good ns the father (as fit 
to offer praise) and the hither as good us the sens . 

(30) Ever (all) the while when the reign of Yira, the 
Set/ the many-flocked, Hie non of Vh;a(ri)ghi7n, endured 5 
[this thing was so] r 


Znrofhibtm. 

(21) By whonip O Ham, as the second of men in rile 
corporeal worlds wert thon n prepared ? What was that 
consideration fl [i,e. that compensation) effected for him r 


J StJlcrniLg hv tinmen 1 uu-uthmxL Thin ■ hrdag held bn,ct frum do 1 mm* 
-laipkiacudy rrfqad m* a ndigfoui idea fur thi* nriganul jji jii.d, the dote ul Ibn Ham 
Vi*t. OiK is stmii^b tempted i • ■ ilaud 1 dastruftnpu 1 ^ulri^ht, refer ring |ij iJn.. 
rtTEatugr or TL-oif-. tvi r u tf slfi-I -iIiujl Lh nut j|j I <i j^iili'lS, uudl VULu,H tfr-n^ni ily 
HH'ttli - "Hin. 1 stud VT.L- - I uifciiH -tain] by Nfcr* When pmci.idhi^ ttn trim*lal.,u* oi 
■Ul MOgiail It'll, ol C'JEITW, W* DVt ri-M'l-T IN Ik Jstrktlj TE'ili]SEELBe, hut *<■ Jjq 
ii ^ io r« iT«nJii-j:■ thi id j- m i ko:r Cmmlat'ir miiu rtflikm ji-Lnilfsl fr'-Ni 

■br- “L in oral tdfej- t-M ;i-^j3inr| fur tbu nripLEiat puriud. 

J Uoe miirlit he tempted thread hjLvaud, 1 ihuf an?/ for Ksrii (so], 'they ieiv 

—|i k-rnUni r ; bur tuavut u u = 1 (ihe mh-iLDiTS^) i- ’ Ih tints tipriuTt^ryKc, 

- Olto l> PltreMli reltirtout to confide MUt ioudHra Sc-m hen.- H w thu pm** 
■i Uii- -i,iL 1 r-i p-iVnu sliTKn 3 ji^lt, though in tJuu- muddni —11-i 

™®*djately sfollnv. Yet we miiat mil ulW mineh^ In t H . nurUiii Suestilv 
idway hy macti Bdaplltiuii&_ I think ttuit L pjvjin " mean* ■ III for 

" i-l.iL 1 ' ilJ ft* t™ (thunrh w piimff]. NEr. Slim ■ piiiraiiiTakfiiaoi fur 
hOiTZAk- rii-ir -h^uM iutaa JrSi-ralJi L dit - twn-edili^■ fo-wtniMp r ^ ihh 
wLihnui iuiOwllai* tin- ‘irm&L, wbSrk k muliTid irr -hiiv,i ^,4 

m rirti- -I thnfrilittMi ir -m-hJ ta l nu-iyt/ ■ Imyi^prn.plc, 

Am^znD^-to-JMT-llonHfe^ fc bn™ig-peopti.wtlb^lir.imLge-(Hluritiflii 1 Wt 

.? Miirlbi. Hat fre nniift not lor^ct tlmi w ixc diia Llp|t ^ ^ p^afnir 

SwWt a«Hl LhMr twis-bemg-edufiatEsbtD-worabjp ’ muy W N£r r V riitiLninff, 
whik ^tTUyft taipflil !« u -^i.nd ri'nrcKjurtinn >-i ^tivtaru 
1 'Ttl*' I>r ■ thh. hri llnm t a 

3 tin; ud 3 Eiirjhl-e firtv.iiuni of dua Ltuderim: for tilt adriml 1 hi knur a* 

Tim sEii^Lt nm> 1 ^ 

' Abilin luiTe Im-lv tSic pwn (atm. I wrotJ i,uw b«dL uwuv [riJ m ihi 
inibeafaDn mnebtj for UaqUslIi, *«k: r ‘ m,J render ii K . . lisima dimply - wlut 
ML-wMid 10 Ieua jsbu e'? 1 ■ 
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[that benefit?; that is h (this I ask) until (or + in order that *) 
it may become mine] and what benefit came to him ? 


Hum, 

(22) To me he answered, he t Horn,, the holy and the 
death-alar: 

(23) (By) the Atfviyun as the second of men in the 
corporeal worlds was 1 prepared. For biro that eon- 
^deration (ia that compensation) was made, and to him 
that favour earner 

(24) that from him a son was bom who was Ferldim. of 
the armed-village. 3 [(The meaning) k f that his being the 
armed-tribe-one was thiR r that His house became great from 
the posterity 1 of the fathers (so offering a large percentage 
of armed men); and that also which Dahik (had taken) with 
violence* he took haekA 

Also this sovereignty (was kept) by him, aud his relations 1 
which wore not found (that is h who were lost in the captivity 
of the Dab ilk) those he possessed 5 (be. got back into his 
possession) *] 

(25) By whom the Da bilk Az was smitten, the three- 
jawed, the three—headed p the six-eyed, and thousand-jointed,* 
ihe lawless one by nature, 

(26) the very powerFill Drii] of the demons, who is most 
evil to the settlements* that wicked [bann-producer], 

(27) who (as) the very most, powerful Druj was made by 
him Ganrak Mlmtvad (Augm Mamyu) against the corporeal 


■ h'EryimitgJl h^mn inridfince Jirjia.-t nui Applying l3n: more a-aul Enter lusjiininjr 
tu L ni7.lv ' lun, 11 f! to baTE hail tin 1 (i rigiaul STmiJjw hnrt cel his sj« ■ str 

his ve^iiiiii'-:L-tJ-:iih P 

1 So,, rather Uian 1 inherited * u jfr , frT h, ‘ * i itv Ncr.’“ uarniat = ' di-suL minn-.v,' 
" lulnily/ *TRi #~ 

1 1 liu not think that thw laivar Ls used tti lh*: *t-nw ui 1 il wav.' What 
Itnhftk hnr| takc-n 41 nwi?” with twImcei he* FrriJuE, took.' Thf Parsi biz- 
nvniSi ii nut so often kneel in the bebbA id ' a way." 

i Th# ] 3 nni-rI^BTa. ha.H nvanniod:. An aJtCdmA^v-L- VsniuD it the Putin vi might 
he; J And the pquEiBfems or this otw (i.e. at IhthilL) which were nut disduetd 
(he. which wert hid in his faith}, those lie pfot int*> his paww. 1 ' 

* ?tftjoaugh r * wMuPib ahmiM, at eoitttt* he tala d in the* ui clArtt, 

dther st-i i l>u Ef i L£'wl r 1 or ns L hei took (F) into hi* pMGtwhta/ 

B Thl* h my L'ttfljt'cturL^ Xer. has - finmiid'Eln. 
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world-;.*) for the death of the worlds of Aikt [that La to esivv 
of 1 the Drujes 1 of the world he made that one the mine 
powerful (ttueurditig to the text beginning with tbe words) 
'kn flvilm yim uhurem mnzditni , . . .* 3 That 3 story 

u this, that every injury (perhaps 1 all those injuries J ) 
which it was possible to him (to do) against the creatures 
of Auh&rmo/dp that (or + those *) he did thoroughly. (But) 
there wm this 4 (other account of the explanation} p there was 
(indeed) a thing which it was possible for him to do* and he 
did nut dn it] P 


ZartmL 

(’2H) By whom, m the third one of men, O Horn, wast 
thou prepared in the corporeal world, and what (wus) that 
consideration ( k as compensation/ that is* *as reward;" which) 
wan; made for him; slid what favour came to him r" 


Hum. 

(29 \ Thereupon he said to uie in answer, he p Horn, the 
holv and the death-afar i 

(30) Srlt 5 of the Bahrnaa, 4 the prufit-^eeker 7 ; [and his 
srft-nora (thirdness) wlls thin, that he was the third sou. 
Al« Mh protit -Keeking was this, that he knew® hnw to seek 
for the welfare of (the) good creatures]. 


1 fit nn-feify (utunSiDj* tu Llic JutUr tif th* grammar wv qboiild r*ad : 

jwwrrfu] thun t!w Druj of th* world/ but *ae Ntr., and raud Draj u* 
Ife L-^Uf*rtlVK !4iT B plurul. 

J I BJD Dftt at prewnl in a pmlMuv. in plm* tll&W *UUplt- Worfa, which, ilt 
«n™, bnt the bc^nnm* M u tnt whkh wsmld the jK-rtibiinl. 

* Ot reading znkm with Ntnr.; Ida apan:-, 1 mmtkf Ftonr u th]*. + 

+ Reading -ar agiUB rviuhn*; 1 nr-uGound/ uj- H rariiii-B5miraji + = 1 wA 

thin? ™ a d£*imi thing p (me* Nit/* Trinibfc«j, ■ Emv injury which it wu* 

poEaihk in him to ds a#\mi the i-resturre of AiiluLnnud, that ha did thornbaMy, 
hat there m (another 000 ) dusirabk (thing) which il wit* pradhk kr him to do, 
turt whkh h* rbd out dfi/ Th* MS. anrila ih* wori, or wonk! 

d hfitb g^ 

± Or TTuit = - lit TULtd . 1 

6 flo r perhaps, bitter tJmu the -SAium/ EWiIy jlew ajhldol fan. 

The E p arai-?eEi,. |i^i Sarnia tnuMJafei Him. 

1 Aft faj till* tmif Diik Ifij fif thf ttife. 

* E3g Nfe. A (DJj (madrag; 1 Xa^tuiiast barRlG.Uitui irtlerwiH J that hr- 
whbw lu muitrfOjhi tk- woUnn- *d , T , , f 
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(By liirn us) the* third of men am (or + wns J )* I prepared 
in the corporeal world. Fur him that rompers Ration was 
siiudc, and to him that favour came, (311 that* two 3 sons 5 
were bom to him. Aurvaxs and Kcrsisugk 

(3?) A judge was that one (the first) Aurvaxd [that is 
ki say, he practised equitable decision and administration 
oi the law], and was ako a regulator oi the law [that i* 
to say, he (also) established an orderly 4 law [as well 
adniiniRterod it) ] t 

(331 and the other wns KePCeokp, a rising (or *n leading') 
youth, mrly-headed^ and a chib-fighter [that is to suy t he 
did much with the chib (was u noted club champion). The 
commentator Mahviudad fi said thus: (The meaning) is that 
it was a custom of the Arabs ; m he said that about b i: 
wearing curk, s MtTh-gosan-asp said that this -was) nui 
remarkable to bitn h because the Torts also wear curls s ], 

(34) by whom Az r the horny I dragon) was smitten, the 
horse-swallower and the man-swallower, the poisonous, 
the green, 

(35) On whom the poison was poured [or 4 pushed ' ) horse- 
high, the green (poison), [ (The meaning) is this: (it was) that 
whereby {meaning * it was u case where *) it came up to the 
hand after coming from the jaw, (as is written in the text) 
Xdvaepiya vaenaya baresnaj f Oast it up; let them see it on 
high' (It was) that whereby ('it was u case where 1 ) it 

1 11 yuriIlI IulfiILv Lh.’ fn i'mtbti- tin render liwruliy : ' irn j ( = Jjj (ilij tin- third of 
iiii'ii us the carpcEKttil world dal he prepm• jWj/lor J wn T u- nWw4m> Ililyisih = 

(i.dll) L >1 unita hian i. 11 

- LiiirjidSy ' ifrlm ’ or L tor . 1 

3 NutitHr thus tluj diLul form i,fc|r ill uririniil ifl mgpjffld, thuugls it would L*t 
iphvioiiB enough r 

* ■ A bra whitli wuy scnii^htforwiml. " 

a flit Tendering of g^var of ftiUrw ispnii uur ctf lb h oiimah 

I inn tfludmeci lu rotor it in the 1 woolly ' htiul of a rurt*. flpuKol. 

.-..□tinsel by Jiwti, the «unl fl* reftming to the fc kuuv.' This any 

in Jeud. haYu b*mn tiiffidtni as ;s tlMfllBUtiua, for tire moh~t tmted I mis inn weapon 
_^ L| " Ih>*‘. s Hut reran the Vfldlc IftpoMirnmi. whirls, huWtMtir + 3ninth n.ctT 
u ' origin, W r e Isavo notfe^l thill the hair and boards u\ th* figiuv* upon 

LCut Pornm lsb on Lby Buhyl-upian ntnnuineii* sitdriaisBii in wrfe. Thu 
bit- only i repttitbm of gtevuri iu test nfld isi tniaslatinu ifier min = n?£, MHl 
ior g3» OTCT auumiiL (= naj it bn* piulm* (?) ■= ihItt: = F eckku 

* So mw urctumuir. 

i (ft Taft, i b t 40 

n 


iim. 
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dropped upon (the bock} through the jaw. Some nay to m*. 
thi-H : (the meaning) is 1 both are one 1 (he. x both expressions 
refer to one thing/ the height and the length of the pobon- 
layer). 

That, which war so high {as described), reaching np (to 
the head ; see above): and whuT was so long fell completely 
(over the buck I. 3 Some Bay that {the meaning) is this, that 
his froth 5 stood dry on his book, [and so stood horse-high; 
did not How off}.] 3 * * 

(3fl) On whom KeresHsp cooked Mb meat in all imn pot, 

(37) which (happened) at (he noonday time. 

Burnt (was) the deadly [that is to say, it became hot to 
him] ; he reared *-bisdng [that is to say, became two-fooml 
(>tood on two (front 5 * F) feet to hiss) ] r 

(38) So he shot forth the iron-kettle; off the boiling 11 
w r nter went. 

(39) Off in terror ran the manly-minded Korewisp [(the 
meaning i is (that) his manly-miudedne^ was tiii* p that he 
kepi kin heart T (i.e. 1 hie presence of mind : 7 ) upon the 
occasion]. 


i Ttu 1 idi'fl *«iihi Id he that the. pii™ wLL-b flowod Ofim the jaw* of tin- 
ISraffon lav tHKrwi-hiflti upon M* back, and ibis toadn- it m (Jaap that it want up to* 
liL-Thaod, uiJt-ring tha "kyut of Jftimn to be up ligh m it wm lMJgi nnd booh 
I wominp ronD^ulod iiml 1 r]ry T («* bfth>w) h it did Hut ftnr ofl. 

J Kiir would be 4 piieb T literally., or possibly name form am u.Yi^ted in the ItM 

nearar kll, J _ , , . 

3 Thi* L iirT3i££&" wuliUI mubo the tain pirtjf rn the Utu^uu « hflCt pnasioie. 

i Tbuite wliGrafex xvteatca Isonowj to &¥td = ‘to &wuut r ' at chla plnae, n^il 
rlaan flint Ibis Poliltm word was to bo rendered; imd thm in qitai ol On 
tfinkflltOTT irlotn, which nmriil preflhlY be tmuLsnus iw lr.HU a later bund, lint 
tin hiijte raptilu would naturally rise to ‘ llias-" I still think Ibat - bi^slo^’ t- 
battef tbm 4 fwoh tmg* barn; uni mi in tha Yrodldiil. Remans Would nnt 
- -n'l-jit in,t teasl not} with mental rni-arv T ; the idea ls too mlianaed for the plfllr, 

1 Tlmt bo stood ered Ml-km^th on tiJ^ binder led wMlid hn\ e bem ionmdilbla 

iiuIm I- Moreover, tha areidEnt bdag flfmbned to Che fcrttla aJone would bunIlL 
have dmfiK*] th* i-veut. If bo wu* HWHtaly a aarpelLt witbnnt feet, than lb-- 

■ stanjtfnp: ' *im oh^It n * reurin!? upon the ceil,’ 1 but kl l ' Ibe two feat.’ Ne] - . 
bas; 'd¥i;iiilo 

1 Wo Tinijdit Ihint fox u moment ot liy* rit^nitnk = “ojeetuiff the maat ; sj> 
ToadinE SpLcfd p * tevt AIbq at b anyhi-rTr^ntaiL (lie], -sbuot-LB^ out tli^ mani. 1 

J Hi i- bodv {Hie flfab^ pihlliiAGil ’ ; idou labr tnaeniuk (eo) = * liltli-tl&willi? r i,-n 
di?aliP£ iSpieffllV) teit)„ wndd aol he adapted ta ciitubk^. 1 inn onTf raid 

tha Farri^TTf. ** 5i-ria5mk3i im\ t wbrtt th^ Li is avwk-ntly Entidl fur xmi'n . 
tIll tr^bitiuu Li (nj.) f inMt p naxttttuads. tlp/t Nor. hoif mikTulil^ npfib 
■dirtv wnton/ wIlKb k innpprnprmta lo oodebpr- Ifcntrer fa] eompnrc. I ilbl 
lipfurr, njaidlu = ’fcj bnke.' 

t y^r- hn= anitoBVian; ^ we htn.nld &ny + k hie witO 
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ZariS&L 

(40'li By whom an, the fourth of men wort thou, U Horn, 
prepared in the bodily worlds ? What was the compensation 
made 1 for him. and what favour caine to him '1 


Emu 

[41) Upon this he answered me, he, Ham, the holy and 
the death-afar : 

r42) PGrusasp, (as) the fourth of men, prepared me in the 
corporeal worlds. That, cornponsatum was made lor him, and 
that favour came to him t 

(43) that 1 thou wasfc bom of him, O pure Zartust, in the 
house of PuTuiasp, the demon-free, (believing) AiihaTmazd’s 
faith. [Some (texts) 9 tell u^ 3 'the demon-free r again for 
him (that is, ‘ they repeat the word' )/J 

(44) Tn the celebrated Erim-vej [where (i.*) the good 
Diiitik*] hy thee, 0 Zartuit, the uhunuver wjis first pronounced 
[that is to aay r the Yust ol my sacred* prayer* was celebrated 
by thee (possibly * composed by thee') ]. keeping the stanzas 
distinctly apart [with four separated [sections of) deliveries 
(verse-sections?) even until (what comes) after (that is* 
* even until the end 1 )], (45) and with a firm intonation 
[Ln* powerfully (meaning 1 with a powerful voice ’ l ], 

(4ti) By thee, O Zartust, all the demons were buried 
within the earth (Le. 'driven beneath the earth/ 'made to 
scuttle away [I, (all) which before that Row over ihis earth 


1 Lit. ' wIled F tir ' 

* Sa T better. 

* Radius amrino. 1 \airac say to a* 11 dmum-fne " Again.' 1 To ns* tn»i> 

IinrfLinlar: 'vet kl> n *irnii3iir : am T ftt Y- IX, 35, Ottffwk: 1 some (test*) hit 
" 4 n fur him Hjjuisi -I in | 15 l in ihude, T N^r, he* Wa glus* iuirv, 

1 Wemlgttmu wri U\ niTtyji, if w t lenvpnlf the Knwirganic ‘t/rending the 

sagy tor 1 r « ■£»,' cf L YfihiLp IV, 5 , fi 3 p. 

1 So the MS/ B. -|D., Ft. ±\ rolni> l>> *rar with vuj lir Ur wfi* thy 
^onttmn mridenlnl P Othurwifre W h*vo what fw^jos a -TJiv*r, which might 
havii unra Wtfa tt-msvur P tbo find uf the vvd [flira-J-uuvrav Ttj^ WJILR well 
adjiptaL Otlurr wltitkfi* might bh nailT-var K* p f*p,V rurm] = 

' Toite-betiHng* : ‘thfitt Ural did at rffider it,' + nni Tided with a celebrant 
vi>ke-be&m. F ftnf U = 'tnv rrEntiwa/ -tindraP would be himUv in painl. 
The l ll aiFi- Per*, hrw itiiviir ^ = -uu Vftff b which Irani* n* tn tfuppnw thut t>. + s fettnr- 
vaj li ? shnuM really ho hruu-rht toother, a.- Dinar, The Puni-pera, traimluT*- 
WTth the f&rnt 3* if reprallg the wopl a? a proper BisSTM- ■ TeciJJ [ahu-J-navyr. 
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in hinnaii shape [in the body of demons (The moaning) 
is (that] every one of them which wa* flble to nmke hi* 
body spiritual (that is to say, + invisible p1 had) hig body 
destroyed outright (and was deprived of the dangerous 
advantage of unseen attack from basing bis body made 
invisible). And be who was not able to do [this* Lu, to 
make his body invisible) was thoroughly destroyed of 
himself* (that h r his defeat coat little effort); Ills body 
(being no longer invisible) was thoroughly destroyed. Thi* 
(was so] in order that from thenceforth they were not 
(might not be) able to do mischief in the bodily form of 
demon*, wink in the foiius td beads,-and in the forms of 
men they are still even now H able to du it], 4 

(47) (This didsf thou do), thou who an strong and 
doughty t and who art also clever and swift, who [(the 
meaning) ia thus] art more endowed with victory 1 * 3 * * 6 than 
the (other) creaturefs) of the spirit*, than the very own 
creature (a) of the spirits (themselves). 

(48) Thereupon sold Ziirtust tea him : “Praise be to Horn! 

From ihc above treatment one sees el curly the iminenae 
differ el tec between this Liter A vesta, interesting and very 
vulunblr though it be+nnd the Git bus. Tic re Z. is u fantastic 
prophet: there he is a rail tmc + 


1 XiT. lie.- litendJy 4 iqriH.hb body * ; lnut thi- M, ! thiol, also here, manly III* 

I'liirwif'H for L fpintoaL* 

3 T n,r- wmdmbaaftmm hsui would nnsl naturally mu J Betfwkstrnyiid 

iiutri£.'ht/ Tin- itlwHi ps^ht, hnwi™- 1 thill \m Htin nmmg \wni\ and kdy| 
wh,- ili-j-trayttl, he bdflf as * fMKk/ niuuli BljneaL 
J- JJtr*. jHvklslj min led by the- ahipt tlkt- Fab l wrirrl in li i- MS&*, bah itu- 
Fifchi word httfljiLmJinAm essoined us HiiAOtlmoi, 

1 Tbit a* Eu they nan now du □iin:lai , J. lull their ui t-nl iufiiUDH is 

tft«:iifc]Y UultEclI. Thrv *'iin poly ucE Uirouoh Imuste mil eHiiii^.nl nith limium 
jtttctLuct. J rentier KSrjpflinafb tls^L-: —' L C>.>Uii i iiEilltf tfieid ia thd f.Htib i inivuiiiijr 
liiiiim: lh.i-in U * Ln-ii- in tin- tJutL), Hum dliL-r mj tc-d till tin- living (i .1 uruF ilhIthl 
AU wlm buiVuv UU* wwe qIhIe- in nuikt- (I'or Ibenwdvi* m briidblr (nr ‘ spinlqil K | 
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A nr, XI,— A hitherto unrecognised Km/im 
By J. F. Fot, 1.0A (TUitd ), rh JX, CLK 

It is a matter lor aome surprise, that, of the scholars who 
have been engaged iu public m the attempt to settle the 
date of XflnUbka p none should have noticed thr existence of 
a member rd his dynasty who ought to have been recognised 
at, least eight years ago. The case is us follows 

At the well-known Sttfichi, in the Diwungaij subdivision 
of the Bhopal State in Central India p there was found on 
inscription which bin been edited by Dr, Biihlcr r with 
;i UthogropR in the EpifjYftphifl Indust^ vol. ii- (1834),. p. 

The record refers itself to the time of a king who is described 
in. ii as R[ti*]jdt[i]raj(t and S*[d]A[f]i with a third title, 

■ kf which only the setsmd component paint is extant (in the 
genitive case, pulrmya), but which WBS quite reasonably 
restored m [T)ira]j^dnt on the author it j of various* Hither 
retards. And ihe name of tins king was rend us Yusnshka. 

The record ii fully dated. And. as regards part of the 
details, it is dated, as given iu the published text, certainly 
in the first (month) of (the season) TlemiAnta. and probably 
on the tilth day. The date includes also the year, which 
k expressed by the word saik f followed by two numerical 
symbols. And Dr, BublfiFfl text present* the year aa the 
year 70 and 8 P =78; marking the first symbol* the 70, as 
damaged, by enclosing it in square brackets, but not 
stumping it as at all doubtful- 

Thus, according to the published decipherment of it, this 
SS£i chi record is dated in the time of V u&uahka, in the year 
78 p etc. And thus V Sail shim was identified with the well- 
known Tasudcva, for whom we have records with dates 
ranging from the year 74 to the year PR 
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When this SaiieM recurd first came under my notice, irr 
only a genemi way, I not unnaturally did not go beyond 
l)r. Buhlor’a published text of it. Last yonr T however, 
I had occasion to consider it more fully, uud to examine 
the lithograph of it, with the following results. 

First, as regards the name of the king. While the 
remainder of the name is clear enough, the vowel of the 
second syllable is not admissible aa u. Below the *, there 
are, indeed, marks which are somewhat suggestive of 
a subscript u uf the usual kind. But they do not constitute 
a well-defined continuous .stroke h such us is the subscript tt 
in jmtrflvgfl ;md in the three other eases in which it occur'- 
mi this record. It is very questiomihla whether these murks 
would ever have been interpreted ho definitely u> forming 
an u m except for the idea, for which there was the it and *tilt 
is no solid basis, that the name Yasusbku migbt lie taken 
as a variant ol the name Ynsudeva. We cun recognise 
a reason, which will become apparent further on in 
ismnectioii with another record, for deciding that these marks 
are part and parcel of the general damage suffered by the 
surface of the atone on which this record is. And, an far 
as it is determinable from this record, the name reduces 
itself to Ynsislika. There is t however, the possibility, if 
not an actual probability, that a superscript vowel has been 
damaged* ;iud that the real n a me is Vasidikfi or Ya&e&hka. 
But, to avoid constant repetition, we may for the present 
treat the mime as, provisionally* Yasashko. 

Secondly, as regard* the ditto. On turning to the 
lithograph, I was at once perplexed by the fact thut 
Dr. Rubier had read the year m the year 78, when it 
seemed so obviously something else* But 1 then observed 
his footnote 10 T on the first symbol of the year, which nuts: — 
“I read this sigtt first as 20; Sir A. Cunningham, whom 
“I consulted, suggested that it is a looped sign for 7th 
lJ T agree to this, ns the Mathura Inser, No. xx. ( Bpijr. f 
“ vol. iL p. 214), which belongs to the same period, bus a very 
IJ similar sign. (See facsimile on the plate),” 

The next step then was, of course, to examine the other 
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record from Mathura thus referred to, which, St may be 
i ih^erved T is to be found as No. 20 in f\ fur/., toL ii- 
p. 204, not 214. A lithograph of it: is given in the plate 
at that place. Also, a photographic reproduction of jt T 
shewing the whole of the slab on which it stands, ia to bo 
Eon [id in the game volume, in the plate opposite p. -J21, 
where the rooerd has been wrongly referred to os No, 21, 
instead of No. 2D. And it must he incidentally remarked 
that u rrimparl* m of this lithograph with the photographic 
reproduction raises at once considerable doubt as to whether, 
in the lithographs of this series, wc have actual facsimiles 
of the ink-impressions* or only results which have been 
modified by manipulation of the uik-iaipressioiia or of proofs 
t'ruiu them. We know, of course, that by a carefully made 
ink-impression **1 ui inscription there can oiletj bo brought 
nut, quite distinctly, tie tail* which may mot appear at all 
in a photograph; lmhI, on the other hand, that an ink- 
impression may sometimes obscure details which will be 
quite clear in a photograph. But, in this particular case* 
there arc too many dlserepaueics Ln shape, shce, and other 
details of the writing, not attributable to difference of scale, 
lictween the? lithograph and the photographic reproduction, 
for the lithograph to be the result of simply a mechanical 
process. And particularly noticeable is the difference in the 
actufil type of the palatal £ of the syllable m which stands 
last but two in line 1. The photographic reproduction 
shews distinctly that the original has there that type of 
the * which the lithograph presents in the syllabic hu p 
No. 4 in Ik or line d, and which is discernible in ako the 
photographic reproduction of that syllable. Bui the litho¬ 
graph presents the other typo of the * in the syllable 
in line 1. 

However, then? is no doubt, about the date of this Mathura 
record. It is unquestionably dated in the year 1 0 and 
= 79, without the mention of any king. And m it we 
certainly have a symbol, known long before the time when 
this record was edited, which is a looped form of the symbol 
for 70. But it is impossible to recognise any smuitmty 
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between the first symbol which we have in the Suiiehi record 
of the time of Yuftaxhia* and either the symbol for 79 which 
we have hi this Mathura record of the year 7b ( or any other 
symbol for 70 which e$ta be found anywhere else, oven in 
the table of numeral- given subsequently by Dr, Btihler eil 
his Imfinche Pfilae&fjriiphie (1890)- 

Now. let as consider what were the circumstances in 
which Dr, Biihler published tbo Sail chi record as a record 
of the year 78* and treated it as giving a king's name, in 
respect of which he =nnl:—“The name YahLishkn is new. Hue 
“ it looks as if it were formed of the first pari of Tasudevu 
‘ L anrl the last syllable of ihc names Ennisbku lUid Huvishku, 
“ and one feeb tempted to consider it an another immo of the 
“ third Kushaiia king. If the first sign oi the date is read, as 
“ Sir A. I.'imninghaiiip 1 think* correctly proposes, a.-* 70. the 
“identification of Vaaimhkti with Vamideva becomes quite 
“ unobjectionjihlc; for the yean- 78 certainly falls within 
“ Vfisudeva’s reign* and the characters of the document fully 
“agree with those of the inscriptions which bear hie name/' 
Taking* in comiection with those remarks, his footnote itJ, 
quoted on p. above, we see that, if Dr. Buhler had 
followed his own instincts* he wnsdd have brought the 
Sarkhi record to notice m being dated in the Tear But T 

it would omm 7 it did not occur to him, or to General Sir 
Alexander Cuindnghuin* to think of the possibility of this 
record bringing to light u previously unknown king. 
Apparently p it only occurred to them to consider that the 
name mu4 be another form of a name already known, and 
that the date must he interpreted to suit that view. At auv 
rate, that h the manner in which the recoil was actually 
flisposed of by them. It was edited by I>x\ Bidder m 
a record dated in the year 78* and to be placet! in the time 
of Vatjudeva. And it has continued to be publicly treated 
suith* up to the present time. 

Tfow* as has boon indicated above* the first of the two 
numerical symbols which express the year in thiJ! fldilrhi 
record hm suffered some damage. But it is sufficiently well 
preserved to be quite decipherable. And a comparison of it 
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with the Various symbols givcn iu f)r, TSiinLurV Iiitfische 
Pukwogr<iphi£ y Table ix. + will shew at one® that it is ll fenn of 
the symbol for 20, juat as hr of his own accord would have 
understood. Tito top pari of it in somewhat damaged. But 
jt is distinctly recognisable as u sytnboI for 20. And it is 
followed by u farm of the symbol for 8, — that form which 
is practically the syllable Am, — ill which the r- cu t up on f i n t 
has, whether by intention or through accident, been sume- 
what except i craiilly prolonged up to the left- The record is p 
therefore. In reality dated in the year 2$, in the first (month) 
of (the season) flcmanUi, and on probably the iiilh day. It. 
is unquestionably si record of the series to which belong the 
records of Kanishka, of which the latest known one dated 
in tht! vear 18, and the records of Tluvishke, of which the 
earliest known one is dated in the year dd, And it establishes 
I he existence of a king named Yasaahku, or \ asifthka car 
Vaseakku, between Kanishka and Huvishka. It may be 
added that we can Hee, now, that it is tkettf three kings, 
Kanishka, Vasushko, and Huvifilika, — and nol Katiishku, 
lluviahkn, and Yasudevu, — whoso memory was so well 
preserved In Kashmir that they have been mentioned by 
Kalharm in the Rdjttfitrfirhgini, 1 T 1B8, Lts Kanishka, -lushka, 
and Hnshka. 

It might, however, not unreasonably he said :— But we do 
not know of any coins of Vasashku; and is there any other 
evidence of his existence ? 

As regards the question of coins, it is true that we have 
not ns vet recognised any iittributiible to Ymtathka. But 
the absence of them is of no avail against the clear evidence 
of the epi graphic record. Wo have simply now to Iwk 
about for them. And we may expect to rind some of them 
in corny, at present attributed to Iluvishka, shewing more 
or le-ss illegible or imperfect legends in which a lunar 
xigmtt , standing next before the has been misread ns 
u micron. 

Afl regards the question of any other confirmatory evident®, 
we have, T think, not to scorch far for it. At any rate, we 
can dispose of certain supposed evidence 1 to the contrary . 
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At Mathura there was round an inscription which ba¬ 
ker-n edited by Mr. Growse, with a Hthugraph, in the Imfwtt 
Antfqnnri/ a vol. vi. (1&77), p. 21 7, No. 1. It. is unques!ionably 
dated in the year 20 and 8, = 28, in the third (month) of (the 
season) Henmnto, and on some day the numerical symbol for 
which hay been broken away and lost. And it is, thus, about 
two mouths later in date than the Bnuchi record of Vasushku 
of the same year. 

This Mathura record of the year 28 mw stamped by 
Mr. Grow se as a record of “ probably if the time of Kanishku. 
It has oomc T however, to be always treated definitely as 
a record of the time of that ting,. And, on the last occasion 
of reference bring made to it. it has been placed under hi* 
name with the remark: — “King's name incomplete, but 
“ decipherable ; 17 see opposite entry No, 21 in Mr. Vincent 
Smiths list of the records on p, 9 nbove. 

Tint, taming to the lithograph, what ciu we lind to be the 
case f Inminljat.lv before the word 

after whieh utuml the symbols for the year, there stood fhr 
proper name of a king, in the genitive case as usunL f 
that word, only two syllables nrc really extant, namely, the 
final ones, zhkntpn ; that part of the name w hich stood on 
the ?samu level before these two syllables has been completely 
broken away and lost: and, of these two syllables, the nhku 
has suffered mum* dama ge, which, however, does not upset 
the fact that the syllable really is $hkn. At a abort distance 
before this syllable, however, and below the level of the line, 
there is a clearly recognisable mark, on the broken edge of 
the stone, which Mr. Gruwse took to be the end of the tail of 
an h. And it was partly from that that he arrived at hi> 
proposed attribution of the record. Me said :— ,f The king 
ifc eommeiiioniled was probably Eamshku; for the end of the 
H tail of the u is just, visible, and other inscriptions of Lis 
Ji were found on the same spot/' 

The statement itself, that other inscription* of Kauishka 
Laid been found on the same spot, seems to be u mistake: for, 
according to Mr. Vincent Smith';* list, the only other records 
mentioning u king's name, which have boon found on the 
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Tsiine spot, the old jail mound, an: N'.i. 33, u record ot tine 
rime cl Huvifilika dated in the year 47, and No. 53, a record 
n| the time 1 of \' iiHiidcva dated in the year * 4, However, the 
point would not establish anything conclusive in any direction, 

For the rest, the mark which Mr. Grmv&e took to be the 
tail of an a, is certainly a mark which was intentionallj 
engraved as purl ol a syllable ol the name of which the 
I or so bullion ahkaxgt? extant, The alphabet, however* to 
which the characters of the record belong, does not include 
tiny form of the dental jj t or of I he It&gunl p, with a tail 
of which this murk can be a remnant. Nor cull the mark 
he the bottom part of a k or the end ol tin A of that alphabet, 
or the remnant of u subscript ei; and. in fact, there is not 
room enough between the character of part of which it is 
a remnant and the syllables $kkfixt{fi t lor the nt of the name 
Kani&hka or the n of the imme iruvifihka, On the other 
hand, the mark exactly resembles tlio bottom part of an ■ ! 

(or i ued exactly as were formed the two instances of if which 
vre have in the word *u[uii]r^.vir£ in this same record; 
urid it stands precisely where there would stand the bottom 
part of the * of :s syllable *t\ or vr, engraved next before 
the syllables dhJeaxpa. TIlus, we cap say, for certain, that 
lbi> Mathura record of the year 28 is not a record of the 
time cither nf Kuuishka or of Hxrrifthka. And we can suy T 
practically for certain, that it. is another record of the time 
11 j Vlisashku. ^ jisishka. ur \ usa&kkn. It is ulso to be 
remarked that there was certainly not a subscript u attached 
to the syllable which stood immediately before the syllables 
Mmt/fi. And we recognise in thin one reason for saying 
that thal vowel is not to be found in the inline presented 
in the Sanchi record of the year 28. 

There m one other inscription which* a bo, may tjuite 
possibly be a record of the time of Vasashka. It is tin* 
Mathura iiLseiiptiou which bus been edited by Dr. Buhlcr* 
with a lithograph, in Epigr\ little voL i, p. d^o. No. <i_ II 
b dated in the year 20 and 9* = 29* in the second (mouthJ 
of (the season] Ilciuanta, and on the thirtieth day. And 
in Mr. Vi nee ill Smith 3 * list it is entered under the name 
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at Huvi slikn T No. 2'2, witli the remark:— “ King's name 
" incomplete, but practically certain ; the wwiated in* 
** script km* are Hnyiska’s." But here, ugaiii, we are no! 
entitled to base any Cdndusi-uii ttpun the purport of other 
records found sit the same place, the Kan kali Till *; moreover, 
they happen to indudii also record* o i Kanishka and of 
\ aaudeva. And here, ugam T the only rxtiint pQtrtiaae nf 
the naiue ana the lust two syllable* .^(W, of the genitive 
rase. That part of the name which preceded them hu* been 
entirely broken away and ]a^ And thej^e \s nothing to 
show that wo must take the name to hsive l>cen tit her 
ITuvishku or Kiiiilshka. 

There is also pun other record, attributed to Huviahka, 
which, call* for some notice. It b+ the Mathura inscription 
which haH been edited by Dr. TtaUer, with a lithograph, in 
Ejtitff, vnj, li, p r aOfi T No. 26. It presents the kingV 

name in the form of Puksha according to the lithograph + 
though Dr. BuHeF* text give** [Ilujkslu. IIowevnr, we 

are not concerned with lhat point here. The record seems 
to begin, a> suggested by Dr. Buhler, with that line which 
contain* the name Hukaha or Fukahn* Two lines above that* 
there stands a word which Dr. Buhlor read si* eknnatl 
* the twenty-ninth/ and which he said ** ieenu to belong to 
"the date." He addl'd Ike remark: “The year 29 would fall 
Mi m the reign of TTuvistika/' From Lhiit, this record, also, 
hiiM come to be treated us a record of FTuvishku dated in the 
year 29. And it ha* been entered us such, but with an 
expression of uncertainty about the date, us Xo. in 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s li*t. Hut it is by no mean* certain 
that the passage which contain* the word which has been 
raid as ekiMtiti\Ja} r is even part of the record which mentions 
the king Hubdiu or t l uk*ha + It would be most exceptional, 
us regard* the practice observed in the early records at 
Mathura, that a date should be expressed in word*, iiirateail 
of by numerical symbol h. Between the word which bus 
been read as etaiaafi[iff] and the following word 
there bs no morn for the other details which it was customary 
to add in giving The date* of these early records, And, in 
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fact, it is nt least. extremely doubtful whether the word 
cau he part nf a date at nil 

Tn short. the earliest established date lor Tluvishka iw in 
the year *13 ; frr-m the Matlmrii record, entered us An. 27 in 
Mr- VjDi'eiit W mitK f s list. And the latest date established 
for Kauidiku i* in the year 18; frond the JJuhikyula record 
entered m No- 14 in his list. And the king Yshaitikku. nr 
Vasishka ur Vaseshka, with a date in the year 28, established 
by the SSnehi record. comes in quite naturally Ijetween those 
two king.^. 

In paragraph 1 ol his Progress Deport fur 1806—tH*, 
Dr. Fiihrer has said that, in the exploration* made by him 
La the Kwtru mound at Mathura, which brought 1u light 
fragments of an ancient Dud til list itilpa * " on the pavement, 
lb composed nf large red Bbiidtitonr slabs, a dhort dedicatory 

inscription wus discovered, uncording to which i bin stupa wa- 
"repaired in Sunvut. 76 by the Kushuim King YasuBhfca/' 
This record has been entered by Mr. Vincent Smith ua 
Xo_ 56 in his list, as a record id' Vasudcvu, But we hare 
not m yet the text cd this record : and much less any 
facsimile oi it. And we require some much more definite 
information uboqt it, before we can decide I hat it really does 
put forward the name \ o fl ush ka^ mid that it mentions it in 
connection with the year 7b, and. consequently, that il 
establishes it as a variant ol the name \ usudeva. That. may 
possibly lie the ease. But it is not sit nil probable, print & 
fane. And it is much more likely that here* again, we have 
ei misreading of the symbol for 2(k or else of thx- mime of 
the king. 

w * * * * 

The above remarks, were written us u section of an article 
dealing with the mam point at issue, the date of ixuntshkii. 
Fissure ot certain affaire? prevents me from eomploting that 
article at present; and it may be six months before T can 
li"pe to publish it. Meanwhile^ I insne now the above note, 
which ha* an interest nf it* own: and 1 will also indicate, 
in a Few words,, what I shall hereafter establish in detail 
regarding the inuiu question. 
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The leading m i stake lias been the assumption, over dfice 
the time of Professor FT. TT. Wilson p that Kanishka came 
after that king whose name appears as Chseinu-. Hokhick, or 
HwemoKadphifies in the Greek legends on his coins, and in 
the Khuroshthl legends most probably, lliuiu-Kuphiisi, 
lu reality the KhdphiwTs group of kings came after Yasudeva. 

On Ihe other hand, a valuable suggestion made by Professor 
II. EL Wilson hits been lost sight of T and eonaequently has 
not been winked out to its proper result. He expressed the 
l pinion, and shewed some reasons foT it, that Kallisllku 
founded " a new dynasty/' different from that of the 
Kadpliiscs group. In reality, Ivumshka lxlonged to n 
separate elan, *r-pt T or ruling bouse of the Knihun tribe, 
which made its way from Khutors into Kashmir, and thence 
into India, about a century before the tune when, the hirst 
member of the Kadphisus group having established the 
supremacy of hi s branch of the tribe in the country tin 
the bunks of the Ox ns, his son invaded and eimqncml 
India from that direction. 

The idess that the Laukjka reckoning of Kashmir, or any 
system of reckoning by ** omitted hundreds, " call be used to 
tix imy exact date for Kanistiku in altogether illusory, Xu 
such system existed in India m any early times. It was 
devised in only the ninth or tenth century a. it 

The records ranging from the year 4 to the year -hSI, and 
mentioning, amongst other details, the mimes of Kanisbka iu 
connection with the year §, of Sodasn in connection with the 
year 72, of Hogn and Putika in connection with the year 78 H 
and of Gnduphsm-Gnndophscres in connection with the year 
103, are records the dates of which all belong to one and tlie 
same ithi. And, was originally the opinion of General 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, that era is the era, commencing 
in jjj'- 58, which is now known m the Yikrumu em + We 
shall obtain more record* dated in the second and following 
centuries of it t when wc rliacover and explore a Smvu site sit 
Mathura or somewhere in that neighbourhood. 
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A ax. XIL— An Ancient Hindu Temple ui tht Patfjtlb. 

By W, S* Talbot, LC.H 

Some twelve miles east of the junction of tin- Suwan with 
the Indus, between Makhad and KSlEbigbp and about three 
lulled due south of the village of Shah Muhammad Will in 
*)\c north-west corner of the Jbeliim. (JeMam) district, is 
m± old temple rolled Kfikir or Su^>T dii Kallam, which lias 
hitherto escaped notice. It is situated at a height of 
about feet above son-level, on the edge of u hillock 

rising steeply from the bunk ol the Has Letl, one of the 
torrents,, tributary to the BawSh stream, which descend from 
die northern face o£ the Salt Range ; it here passes through 
a rough tract of hillocks and ra vines. The temple 1b in 
a mi no us condition, due largely to the gradual wearing away 
of the soft sandstone hillside on the edge of which it stands, 
and its further decay will probably be rapid. 

The plan and elevation reproduced in the Plate *huw the 
dimensions of the building, but it will be convenient to note 
here a few of the principal ineusuremeuLs. 

Exterior ; extreme length, including portico, 22| lee I ; 
extreme breadth, IS feet; height, 23J feet, or. including the 
pile of bricks on one comer, about 28J feet. Interior : the 
temple is a square of 7| feet, and the portico hud apparently 
almost fcbe same Boor measurements. Height from floor of 
temple to spring of dome* just 10 feet; to top of dome, 
14 j feet \ to top of upper chamber* 17^ feet, or, including 
the thickness of the beams above it* 18| feet. 

The temple is built of large bricks, 2 inches thick, varying 
in length from 16J to 17 inches or more, and in breadth 
from 10 to inches. < >n the outer walls those bricks are 
elaborately carved, m shown in Plato. 
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Within, r hn- temple [which was reached through u parties* 
divided from it by n short parage) ha* small recesses, 
I i| inelifn high, in the north smd south wjills, 4 feet above 
the floor; and there were coiTt^pnndin^ recesses of somewhat 
smaller size in the walls of the portico also. At a height of 
7 feet from the floor is it hand of ornamentation, Hi inches 
deep, repeating part of I hat on the Outer walls The interior 
of tom pie and portico i ^ otherwise plain : it shows signs of 
ha ving been one* plastered. 

Ten feet from the floor the comers are tilled with six 
cuuree* of overlapping bricky which gradually reduoe the 
opening to u circle. Above come thirteen courses, nine laid 
flat and I hi? last; four on t heir edge**; these form a dome 
ending in a -mail hole, of which she covering is no longer in 
place, the dome being otherwise intact. 

Above the dome i* the roughly Laid brick flooring of 
a small upper chamber. only 3J feet high, of the roof of 
which a few weather-worn beams still nun in place. 
Everything, practically, above this has disu pjuru reel. On am 
corner *hm«U a rough pile of bricks, about y feet high, but 
this was evidently no pun of the original building. 

The temple faces due cu@t p commanding ll wide view in 
that direction us well m to She north. Immediately in front 
U the steep slope of the hill, which bus evidently IfflL muds 
by erosion since the temple was built. One side of the 
portico hm been completely undermined, nnd has fallen, 
carrying with it the roof of the parch : the slope- below i* 
covered with their debris. 

In the graveyard of Shah Muhammad Walt stands a Mock 
of temaf i tufa) utone, 13 by H inches in section ; part is buried 
in the ground, bat its length scorns to he about 5 feet, and it 
w mdy P 2| rt of the original bioek, This stone is S4iid to have 
Htucd erect in the centre of the portico entrance of the lialar 
temple; when the portico collapsed the stone went with it down 
the bill, and this p one of the pieces into which it wag broken, 
was eventually carried off by a mun of Shah Mtriuumnad 
Wall for use in building a house. Me fell ill and died soon 
afterwaixk and the villagers, ascribing his fate to the anger 
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nf the spirit* gnu tiling the temple, disposed of the stone by 
liftin g it a a lii* gravestone, The block ie merely a rough- 
hewn slab, and tun hardly have been used eh ei pillar,, us is 
Htutod ■ it was more probably the sill aero** the entrance of 
the portico. 

There is now no sign ut image or pedestal of unv kind in 
the temple; but the floor is choked iivitli u mass of rubbish, 
which hast not been cleared out. Partial excavation, to 
ascertain the level of the floor* yielded nothing ol interest. 

Close to the walls of the building T picked up a coin of 
Vmiku Dcva, whose reign is placed by C hmnirig haiu 1 ill the 
bint part of the eighth century a.j >. 5 

The whole id the flat top of the bill on which the temple 
stands, about an uure Lu extent, is covered with the ruins ei 
housc^t built apparently as village house* are now. of rough 
block* of sandstone in mini without mortar- The nearer 
I'xisiiog village is that iif Shah 31uhamuiail 3Y r ab+ throe 
miles away; adjoining it i> a low mound ol some size, 
eovpred with broken pottery- ibis site* called Kulri n is 
certainly a very old one, and may have had woiue connection 
with the Kahr temple* but nothing hue been found to show' 
its date. 

(If the origin of these placori nothing is kuown bieally. 
In the popular mind the Kalur temple, otherwise Sa*sT dii 
Kuihra or KassT di Phaular* is connected with the well- 
known folk-tale of SassT, the king's daughter* and Puimun, 
the catnel-drivcr o£ Mekran ; but it may Bafiely be said that 
tin; building has nothing to do with this popular story, and 
that the Connection was suggested merely by its name. 

Photographs of the temple were sent to Dr. 31. A. Stein, 
who writes as follows : — 1 In style the temple closely resemble* 
two small shrines standing amidst the ruins of Amb, iShnhpui 
District, but these are of a kind of tiiffo atone. I do not 
think the details visible in the photographs permit u close 
dating, but seventh to ninth century of our em would 

1 OwasoE Mi-diffiTifcl Lidia.' ? pp. d5-G5- „ B , . , . 

- Thu CCH3U txnnnumh found in th» tract mMv thoKi ul t\m tater Unw* 
BaflruiEta!, nml ol the Iulo-5rythun», ww* thma «vf the W*™Bn 

kings af KuIjiiI, *tL L . h e'U , 1 

ti 
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probably be an approximate date. Tin. 1 large sise o 1 tin 
bricks points to the earlier limit • . + * It. is evident 

from the general look of the structure that it was ci Hindu 
temple, Chaser examination of [be cellit might shuw whether 
it was dedicated to Siva or TiabriiL” 

On the materials available no more definite conclusion 
as to the date of the temple appears to be possible. 
The small shrine* at Amb referred to in Dr. Rtein 1 * note 
appear b the background of the photograph reproduced in 
Plate (3). In style of ornamentation, as well as in general 
arrangement, their resemblance to the Kular temple is 
striking, and it can hardly be donbted that their date is 
approximately the same. Of these Amb temples, which 
lie about fifty miles due south from Katar, Ouuniughui u 
writes that they "are all of the Kashmirian style, but 
almost certainly of late Elute* as all the arches have cinque- 
foQ instead of trefoil heads, which is the only form in 
Kashmir, T think* therefore, th.it their most probable date 
w from 800 to 050 a.d.' p 1 (At Kalnr there is no arch 
remaining^ 

The temple also much resembles one of those ut Kitiii 
Kot (about sixty miles south-east of Killnr), described in 
Arch. Reports, xiv P 20-28. 


1 Aitb. %h m a4. 
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A jit- XIII.—J Coin . By Li™t + -CoIcmt:l GehIM* 

Mv esteemed friend Mr. Henry Gh Scott, Director of the 
local Royal Department of 3Iines and Geology, who hud 
just returned from a tour of irinpeetioii of the mining 
Harriets in the Malay Pfimnsuk, titnt to me for examination 
two w itiall gold coins which he had obtained in the course 
of his tour. They were id und, together with a coudclemhle 
number of simDar comR T by same people who had occasion 
to dig a hole in the grounds of a Siamese W&t i Buddhist 
inoiuntfffliy) in the province id -hiring, near PutirnL This 
was more than ^ year ago. Jaring is a Malay state, but has 
i\ large Sinmetse population which is comparatively modem. 

• • 

Mr. Scott says: “T fear there will bo difficulty in obtaining 
;my more spearmen^ us niter the coins hud got into the 
hand* of many various ptsuple the priests of the Wat laid 
claim to them* and persuaded tin? local Raja to issue an 
order that aitvone would be puni s hed who did not return 
uny they had. The natural result w ould bo that the holders 
would heat them up into rings ur other ornaments to 
-avoid detection* When Phmh Tot Rhnkdi (the Siamese 
fi amittiHmo ner) came oil the scene he did all he ctTuld, but 
was only able to secure five of the coins* two of which he 
gave to me f those being the ones I send you, P 

The coins struck me at once as being of the Southern 
Indian typo; and but for the inscription in Arabic characters 
on the reverse, 1 would have pronounced them to be gold 
fauums such us wen? current in Raj amah endri and M ui&tir 
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several reuturies ago* Tin figure uu the obverse, wbJdi 
I tukt■ to bo tliijt uf u UiiiiielcKs lion luting Jeff-, b known 
to be characteristic of the coina from the Lust - mentioned 
district*; while the size* the granulated border, und r to some 
extent, the weight (which I Found to be nine grains troy) 
closely wirespcind to those of the gold fiunnu* from the *uiue 
:uid neighbouring districts represented in Sir IValter Elliot'- 
M Cones ni Southern India*” pL ii* A^. however, mosst of 
the early cniim of Indo-Ohioa litive been lashioind after the 
model uf the Southern Indian Rurrency, 1 concluded, on the 
evidence of the Amble characters of She ixisi riprinit on 
the reverse, tluit the specimen* in question must Love bam 
struck in one of the Mu limitmii d i m whites of the Malay 
Peninsula, and thul they cannot lx? older than the intro¬ 
duction df Taiamism into tlml region* usually put down Lit 
the beginning of the fourteenth century or the end of the 
thirteenth. 

Tliis point settled, it next remained to determine which 
was the state where the coins wore struck, and this I thought 
lo be a comparatively easy task, as its is nine was apparently 
represented on the reverse. Examining, then, the macriptiojj 
on the hush? of the Arabic-derived alphabet hi use in the 
Muluy Suites, I noticed that St eomdsled of the thnv 
characters i, jJ, and ^, which, taken together, may tolerably 
well read H Ehiah' Of the coirectnesa of this residing 1 am 
far from certain, jl> I am not an experl at Arabic lost;, and 
as further I observe that the character* J and £ sire bore 
represented m the forms- which they toko when being, 
respectively, isolated and initial letters. Whether this has 
also been the tide Lu the old days or not I uni unable to siv ; 
it is a ijiiL.'Htimi tor specialist*, to whom i gladly leave it + to 
deride. Nevertheless I remained at the tune and uns still 
under the impression that the word Kata It may be intended, 
which is the well-known name of a thriving seaport on the 
Malay IVnmsuhi, transmitted to us in the records of the 
Arab traveller* to I he Far East in the ninth century* and 
in the works of the Arab geographer* who flourished 
subsequently to that period. On comparing the inscription 
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ms the coins with the Arabic farm of Kin fit/t given in 
ttdnmuTs Relation dc* Voyages/" etc. f Discern* pre- 
limintiin/p p. htii* footnote), I noticed the same difference 
in the shape of the characters which had struck nie ns 
irregular in the preliminary CXffmnuition of the former. 
Hommid writer, in fect^ iiij T while the coins hiive * Ji . 
But I thought that,, after nil, such trifling irregiiliirltiea 
would not influence the reading to such au ex ten r as to 
make it totally different Irum the one I hud adopted. The 
coin sent herewith had already hud a gold ring fitted on to 
it fnr the purpose of its being hung on the neck of the person 
who recently got possession of it. I had the ring removed, 
hence the marks on either side near the edge of the coin. 


Remarks ny Bk. Chdrixotox. 

Til ere is little doubt that the obverse of this small gold 
emu is an imitation of a Southern Indian funnm bearing the 
figure of the mandcss Lion, hut what particular fnmuu was 
the model one cannot say. The head of the animal and the 
Sim on its left have been destroyed by the ring soldering, 
but the figure of the moon i* seen an the right above the 

shoulders; the legs and feet are very unlike those of n lion. 

ijl 

The reverse, however, I do not hesitate to read \ t 

or possibly , alwvc that w ord having been effaced. The 

initial h as is not nneonnuouly the case, slopes considerably 
lo the right, and it s lower end nearly joins the top of the 
thus almost making a £ in initial form us read bv Colonel 
^nerliiL A careful examination shows that the 1 doe* not quite 
touch (he JkUl Lg the distinguishing title of 

the kings of A chin jAtjlhJ, and on the earlier known coins 
of that dynasty it is the sale legend on one Hide, the lettering 
mid auTTounding grannies being much the same us on this 
coin. JL C, Million bi ++ Recherehes snr lco monnaics des 
Indigenes de PArchipcI Indian et rie la Pen inside Malaie/' 
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drscribes several til these Arhin coins, the earliest of which 
he attribute* to Sal all al 1 tin, who, according to the “Malay 
Annals" was the niiith tin" ' \.u. 917-4)4t>), the one win 
revolted from the ting of IVdir mjH mode Aehin an 
Independent. kingdom. He writes thus on p. 7t> : " O'etit an 
roi Sal&h-midilin que je crois ponvoir attribucr In plus 
antienne mommie d'Atjili, que jVi pu dirouvrir jhisqu’ici 
et qui so t route dans la collection de M. Scant a ftrniHe et 
dans la mimme. (Test une petite piece on or coniine les 
suivmitefl, de I'cqtoL-e qne leu MaLiits nominciit turn i ... 
Lavers ports, enmme les suivantes, simplement JjLJI ILiL.JI 
I? Rei junta Je Us le revere i'JsL; The 

author then speak h of the probable error of JUs for 
A coin of Sahih a] Dili’s brother and successor, Ala al J)in 
Ia.h. 94B-075), has the same obverse. Cornu of the eleventb 
tn the sixteenth kings are not given by Millie*. but he bus 
one of the seventeenth, Ata al Din Royar (a.ji. 990-1 (Hi i, 
iiud the currency nf the succeeding seven nr eight kings and 
qiiwas asm* to be not very rare, as they are mentioned in 
several catalogues. The figures of these coins on plate xvi 
uf MiHiee’ book show, T think, that the coin under notice 
lietmigs to the name scries, and it may be attributed to Kulak 
al Din, the ninth king above mentioned, or tn tine of bis 
predete&sars. 

There i> nothing strange in finding on u Muhammadan 
coin a figure imitated from a coin of an unbeliever; there 
air numj example' of such liming been dune from tiie- 
earliest Muhammadan times to quite lately, and in the 
farthest west as well as in the extreme east of Asia, fn 
the case of the early kings of Arhin it might almost be 
expected, for, it* far a* we know, Sumatra was for u cootuder- 
sildc time very largely Hindu, being probably one of the 
first island* in the Archipelago to receive Indian inimi-runt. 
tmd it continued to do so for it lung period. Hindu remain* 
and inscriptions show that Hindu influence was very -re d 
m the country, and that there was probably a powerful 
Hindu kin gdmu fn it 
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According io the Ht Malay Annals,” translated in (be 
Journal of tilt? Indian Archipelago* voL iv : “On Friday, 
the 1st of Ramtuerm, in the year of the flight of the Holy 
Prophet of God ftiOi) T Bultuu Julian Shah came from the 
windward and converted the people of Acheen to the 
Mahomedan. faith.” Tint it is probable that this genealogy 
of the hings of Aeldn m not to be depended upon as correct 
with regard to the early rulers ; doubt is thrown upon it 
by the length of the mgn~ of the first seven of thcm T 
extending over 300 year*. By some it is thought that 
these kings are fabulous, and that the dynasty began with 
Sci hi.li ill Din [eii- 0IT) t hut, without going so far as that, 
Lc may hi 1 safely mid that the beginning of the Muhammadan 
line of kings should be put at u century or more later than 
\+\u SOI, 

Nor i* it surprising that coins of an Aehiu king should 
h.< found in daring, near Paiuiti, for we learn that ^oon aft or 
tIiohl- countries became known to the Portuguese, who arrived 
there first in a. in 92S, the kingdom of A eh in extended 
rapidly m as to include all the other States of Northern 
Sumatra, and further* within a century* to neighbouring 
islands and to the States of the Malay Peninsula, 

This interesting little coin has + in accordance with Colooel 
yerini's wishes., been presented to the British Museum 
National Collection, in the mLine of Mr. IT. G. Scott. 



■ 









Aar. XTV.— Note* from tke Tajpar. By F. W. Tnflausj 

M.R.AJ3. 


1 + 

I preset here ji short tract from Mdu p voL txxxiii ? 
foil 330-2, entitled lirumkarMranird^ir Visnareiakarir* 
imtifriUcai'anGm, or ^ Bofatatitin u 1 the idea of God us Creator 
(mu): Refutation of the idea nf Visnu us sole Creator 
It i& ascribed to XstgarjuiuL, who Ls named as the author 
of about one hundred works noted by me in the Tcmjur* 
The fact that it uppcuns in one of the lust volumes of the 
Mdo t and that boih the Sanskrit and the native versions are 
given, seem to indicate that the work wok a comparatively 
late accession to the Tibetan collection* I give both versions 
in order to Hi the text, Tim work is, as will bo seen, 
of u simple type, adapted, us it stator, to the learner 

and in ehumeler quite different 
from the fuinons nyaya treatise of Cdnyamt, the Kn.sumaOjuli p 
which seeks to establish the contrary. 

We may note the occurrence of two luukiku-nyayas recorded 
by Colonel Jacob in his “Second HhudfuV* p* d! P namely* 
the n Acrobat PF und the " Sharp Knife.” 

1i**n; 11 

*r<t: <i^Tsp Mm M^en ^ nfm: i 
wfjr^rfH^hrnS *r*n n 

« ip i w. fsfrfa s wr i 

fi rh *ref?r i ^ ^ ^ wn;) ftnrtft 

E Px 
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^PTE* FRrur Tflt: TAN,lt't(. 


f^r ^«nfW3 tit i ^ < sn- 

WWT,TE| l ?mT flit ^ TTTfal TT^m 

^ iltqin 1 ^ttYTh %tt | HT^TftlRlf^ , 

wrf^TrfTTt i r *rt^ ^ wtfrr J i wn: i 

’Sfa^TTTCTFT , If^FT^r J ^ fafTfat ^rtfH I TT^fq * 
^ I WTfwftvTrT I w, ftrg: * ftrs T^ *t;far: *r 
l ini TT^si^t; TRmfafrtr *Tff * 1 w TOfrarw- 
t T rwH *t fasm H^T^irm 

^ I I qft ff ^mtTT a 

I Ifrfl*t wam « j TT?T it* 

^ w* i fa ^ ^Tmrfu ^ mnr i 

N q^rn *x>fa I ^ Tjcvm *rc i wr* ^ ^ 

TTT^T?rT-if qTxJ 1, irqfrfa , , 

^T-nrvs^I **%TlfH?nZ f^trriRTffflSin ?T TTOwj | Tfi- 
^Y^Tfq I ^T ^ ^RW t,TT*l Wljfn I TTfT WT^FTW: ( 
f* *nr: fa TRTi: I ^rurft m , ^ m nMmtitum : 
fa'nfaOvfa: i *i ff 'ar?fY^n;’ntsf'yn:T p h i ^h %i\ 
*** irwfTT I *1 ff ^fiTfspfrfq *rf^: ij|#$ WT^t 
TTf^S ^raftfrT 1 fa ^ HUflTf 3ng: sroini onr^s tTw ) 

***** WT I fqrn qi ffa I %q* 

wtmws: I ** q T ^ 

3ifrrV^Jii ’TTWfaTWTTt I ^ T]T<qahf ?j | ^ ^ 

J *"»' fawfa ? (Jf„ Tlbctart ^UlTilk“Dt, 

1 H t’i %t huh 

3 Test lujfi f?|-q 
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j^roinwf: i i *nfr 

W3*TTW fRUT^^TR TR l 4Y3*ai*|l3 
WqFTT^ITTIHT^t ^wfrT I Weft 1 WtWWT^eT i ^T*RW: ! 
'wz^tq^vHeU i Tift^T^^Ntiafftf 1 ^- 



Ut.nl . *kud . ttu | dbati . pltyiig . byed , pu * pa ; nid « sel > 
bn t dan ■ khyab _ Ajug . byed . pu , pu . ctg . uirl . *el . 
bur , byed ., pu ■ zen ■ byn * bu I 

.satis , rgjas In , phyug + /(tabul . to 

| bln . uutf * i . sguIw * kyi , elm . nkyus . (bn | 

| edoms „ sums . b . Ami , gus? r bind - | 

t dob , im . byuu T bos* . rtogg . byatf , pbyir | 

| bdiLg . gfe . brtse . baa . bri . bur * byn | 

| yuii . dbiu . pliyng . byed , pu , pn * ind . du . yod * ce* - 
pu . Adi. la * Timm * pur + dpyud . par . by&fto |1 gun * byed . 
pn . de t byed a pi . po . dun | gan . bya bu * byed , pa , dr 
byed . pa . po/ri , min . flu - ligyur. im | Adi, In , jad . kbyed , 
mams „ lu r mmis *. pu vl L Adi . grab , pu - iig - byed T dam * 

Aim , to . mu . grub . kig - bred | do * la . grub , pu * ni + re . 

- mi . byed * do ] ngrub . byed . med . pnAi * pbyb . to | 
flper . nu . jjitQ . zug 1 . /jgrnb" . pu . Li . yun . rgyuAi . byetl . 
pu . nid . byed . pi B por . an d . do | suon , nid T du * grub . 
pnAi . phyir . ru d . uto . mn , grub . pu 4 byed . lui | bye - 
mu * In , til T mill” . inn + grub . pu . dun rus . sbrd ^ gyi - 

spu « In . sog^ , pj + mu . gi”uh . p{ts do . iiid # byed . nn 

ynu - A dir . byed . ]ni . pu . uid . k\‘i^ , tui . A grub . stc 1 oi . 
Ins , ze t nu I ddoH . yo . mu , grub . pu In . phyir . tu | dr * 
biiii . du . Adi * M oi * sto . grub . pu . thin | ma _ grub „ pj - 
byed , m . de . yua . mi . A thud . do | pliuu . tdimi . ^gul . 


TVKt, -• r/. 


- Sir, 







-i48 yirn:* nt*m WE WJUE, 

huAi- phyir . ro ' guti grub - pu < do . grub . pi , nid « dim 

guts . tp . grub „ pn da . fiid . mu , grub = pu . ! do - 

bar . tiu . Adi . dag * plum e tshiin + Agul . ba , Aid . kyi . 
phyir . no dper . na . *n&h . bu . dim * mi m - pa - dug . dais 

gun . g^ui T pi , dup . si . bu . flag T jhi . bim . no | yon - 

guii. an . fflfrflft . ho . vod . pi . do , mi r mtui . pa . mud . do 3 

gftii . mi , mini . pi + rod - pi * do . mi . hiiuu , bu . mod . pa , 

fiid . do gi < . gson . pi . do , m . gsem . pi . nid . dan gah . 

. ba . rlo . sii . si * ha + kbo h mi + stc do . nid. kyi , phyir , 
grub . pa . dim . mu . grub . pa , dug , gcig . lit. mod . puAi . 
phyir ] dhuh . pkyug a bvcd * pa + po , nid . du * yod . pu . 
min , pi . nid , do T io* . Adod . do | hilo . /dayin . gzan, pill . 
AgyuT + to | ci . mis * slid _ xkrcfl , pa* . gzan * lived , dnm 
Aon . to . mu . *kye* . pa* . byod | rah . Old . mu . skyoa . pun . 
ni _ to , 7.\" , giun _ hyod . pir . mi ,, nus - te eiAi r phyir . 
nu ran . nid . mu . skjVH . paAi , fsu . bn . yin . puAi . phyir . 
rn 1 dpr * rm < mo , huh 1 . gyi . bu , ni . nm . fikjm . pa - si - 

rko . bu . la - -ngh . ]k\¥i . byu . bu . ha . mi , /ijug. ]ju . W/An . 

nn | do + hzin . du * dban + phyug . kyuh , ho | ci T . run - 
iiid . skyofe . . gkan , byed , na | duAi . tsbo 2 . rtih . ham . 

gzun . mm | giji« . ka T lus . puiji ! ci T iig . lu^ , “-kyo [ Adir . 
rail . la* , *\?r* . pus . ni . mu , yiu . te | mii . gi . bdug . hi cl . 

hi . by a . Inj . Agal . bu/d . phyir | ohoK . nso _ lui/d . rul . 

grifii . t kyuh , run . gi . Ixlug . hid . In . giiod. pr . mis . 
pu mod . do | log5 . pir . b^lulisi. paAi , gur . mkhan . mkliun + 
pL? , kycih „ run . gi , phmg , pi . Is . ion , nus . gar . byccl, 
nun , pu , mod.. do | yrsij . cl . rah . Aid . klio . nu , bskyod . 
byu . dan . nth , fiid . kbo * nu . bskyeil . byed . do, ios \ Adi . 
Itar a bliu a . kin . Adod . ua [ rah , hid . pu . duo . rah . hid . 
buAn . aea . zor . ba . dan . Adra . ste | Adi . ni , Ajig . tUm . 
nu - grogs , pi . yah . mod . do | oi - xtc * gian , pa . fiid . 

lyia . kyah . byed r pi . mi - A thud . do | ji T arid . dbuh . 

phjiig h gi . thss , dud * pi * gzun ■ mod . paAi . phjir . ru \ 
ri + ste - brgyud . pus . Agyur, ro . ze , ne 1 de . Jta . gmn . las . 
kyaii . tlmg * pa .. mod . par a thnl , Ikip , Ag\n.ir . to ] thng . 

1 iif = ^flni J 

- T*\i Ed.s tfu, 

8 Sir. 
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min - raed . pu/b . phyir , ro gun . In . dun P po . yud . pa . 
min h pit * dcM , mth&fii . yon * sun . Abyin . pa . rued . pn . 
hid . do | *u . fxJii. . ined . ei si . myu , gn . dim . snon _ bn *. 

duii - yul . gu _ dan . lo , mu . dun * me . tog . daii . AfeJW - 

lm . sogs . mod . [Kir . /tgyiiT r te | td , kns . io , mi + sn P Iran , 

nied . puAi - phyir , ro | gnis . ku * Ins * kyuii . turn . to | 

gfii> . ku , skyuTj . gyis . sun . bran . bu/d . phyir . n> | de/ii . 
phyir . byed . pa . po , mi T grub . bu ins . pa . dbnii . phyug - 
hyed + pi . po . hid , sel . ba _ dun , klivub . A jug . lived - pu - 
I*o . trig . uid . sol . bar „ by i d . [ju . a lob , dp<m . dpul . lduti, 
kin * sgrub . kyi . ^.nl , *ha . nay . mdzad . pu . rdzugs . m ][ 
fchu - lu T to . tha . dim . nna . pa . In . bha . dms . Ingyur f 
Iradasya 1 * si . aye . tul T li . [kin | . turn | 


2 

The following collation record*. the reading* of the 
Tibetan version of the Kavyildar.ya (Tanjur lido, exviL 
folk 78-103) p as compared with the rarirfu* teiiiotm given 
in Bobtlingk's edition of the work. It will be scon that it 
presents both agreements and diaagreemanty with Bdhtlingk'* 
lext„ the relation of which to that of Pmnachaudru Turku - 
VffgTati Lh explained in the preface. I have taken into 
necocmt the readings of the Oxford MS. as recorded {after 
Anfreeht ? in the appendix. 

L 1. dirghani (riii * du), 

2. upalaksya (tier . TOtehon). 

5. pasya na^yati { . pa . met] > la , Itosj. 

U). alaqikaniHea, *\n$- ? (rgyan . ynii . rah , tu T bstan). 
1^. titTi'snnimi (rgul . /idod). 

13, anga (eh a . mok), 

lo, ftsrifltiraymn (legs , |ja . la ► brten J. 

ayattam (dban fc gvur),, * 

19* Hargintair (sarga . dag . gi * mtim/iy ■ 

29- nputtartfiasampattfr (sbvar , nmins, phint ; tnhognK 

.' 

1 T\w tttl k Ltni nli-mim-. TU- jiFafejvhh- nanlinsf wil3 Km- hiywn- .■ Adtia i 
t/f*ya . . . 
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25, bhcdaiam^flai (dbyc* - baAi , rgyn), 

27. lumbhudi (ifo)* 

fl(j t rnukliLUii (ago), 

32. apto* (rnkhiiK „ pa). 

3b. sibifib. l gnti^ j _ 

37* skaitdliakudi yat (skandimka , . £iui). 

38. kutbudi (gtans . aogft). 

39. ? (atahft). 

40. vurijyute ? | do * lit * vui . dnrbliit - dan . m \ 

' guu. da. bar . kliyiul. gsul, btt . brjod | 
50. jwhuhhj vuvftp (Abyuu , hr , gyur). 

HO, iiigafahali (ster . par . byed). 

Gl. evil (klich. nil), 

62. i'tam (Adi). 

Uf>. saiii dhSim {mtsbuiiis/, 

HO. hi (gnu . phyir). 

78. sidhu ( legsa) 

80, tad and drsywni \ da airf bfci). 

U-L yul.m (gun . du)- 
98. kluntu (ml). 

stammtyo (Akhimj. 
imuh (Adi . (big). 

I0H. probably turn ukum (Adi - !Jidj + 

TL 2 + parisinn^kartuni inib . tu . Irg-s . ^byur „ pbyir). 
10. purivjtyii (yujisu . bskor . tius)* 

13. E draTyaftw 3 - 

18. ikniiHiiiT. 

29. siriipu — ;>uiiiaiiu (mtehnfm—inn urn), 

1)2, wind butte (Agog), 
tnk mosnuti (Aphrog). 

auttika (gml * byed)* (c d omitted), 

7o + ho P pi (Adi * yah). 

83. yusyati (Abad). 

80. cumlmayii fss In , bu - lu). 

90. H*umugro (guu . ba . ma , yin). 

109. ( f (nel. bar . byed)* 

JI7. ilfflnim (pliyogs , mam& . kyi). 
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116. ? (din)* 

119. adjii (du. rifij. 

1 2 ft suiifliiri ru uu vcty (dc * ni . mdstc^ * sain * ma . 
yin, iesj. 

134. nivurtmiat i,bzlog , pa/ri . phyir), 

135. yElii Iyeuh (gaegu , par . Ludzodj. 

atru (Adi * la)* 

138. piulvuuiksui.Lti 1 ’ 1 (rub . bSad). 

143- 3undhntnvcfuna (glop . Atdiul), 

149. te (kliyud . kyi). 

150. tiirtyprtliasyuivLi HucmuLfc (don . Adi . m . bar . gsal . 

byed, pkyir). 

151. yadraktimetmm r 1 fbgos l dat/mi r /Qi- go% 1 stained*). 
155. omitted. 

157. trod (khyod . kyi). 

15a sinukruyu 'yum ukscpah (Adi . m , mya , iiaii . 

gyi* * &BPB ■ ptim}' 

]Hl r tapih (bkafl . tLtubj. 

sakalum (mthaA . dug). 

170^ yuktatina (Aos „ patt . bdag). 

171. rupavyaktytii (ran . biin * gsul. byuAi . phyir'u 
173. eto (Adi . dag). 

173, papam (sdlg). 

181. inaliiltuiya (cho , bu * bdag . aid). 

185. uyarn tu f ete* t as Boh ilia tjk, 

| Adi . yis . khyed . gilia , thti . dad , da, | 
dn . ni . chan . bdug . kJjyud . inkhuB , bo j 
188, dvipi (gliu). 

194. (irtCtfrfiJfen. 

195. as Bbhtluujk. 

'200. asnmmr«tu (ma phyla), 

Huddbambu (dim . pa), 
nunohara (yid , ni - Aplirug), 

204. tat sa (de . pkyir , d@ * ni). 

214, -vartinL 

215. i n =i 11 Ik h ntsTbi \ ibarin yah teriingi^—- 

| miilli * kii . yi . plirou . tshogs . iran 1 
| lus=. kun . khyab * paii . tandun . gser | 
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310. vyuktyui (gMui . phyir(?))» 

218. pra&tiMy ZtoAl/uipt. 

| Ao . inti. Mzin . paM . klrnr . gnu*, pi » 
| mam , pu _ gian . du + arid , pa . min [ 
221. vutnt (gaii . du)* 

231* nm {mtahuun). 

232. livnpatuu (Abyug * pu * Mi . hi i. 

233. uncirttmK 
236* uncertain. 

240. profuiMt/ apet* vulva (ltd*). 

340* miga (ri. djigft'L 

254- %puftmmh (brten . pi * m). 

257. P (rgyiia * pa? . gym*,, 1 /Mcrmwrf f )* 

258. ravibalutapii (dinar . pa . m , gfeoii). 

203. tvttdjirpita (khyod . la}* 

204. atrjpi ihdli . yaii). 

263. wuMrtaiw. 

26fL 

270. no uefftiii'ft. 

377* yuktam (riga . par), 

280, rartoti (fti . An . zos . pu)* 
sufigantum (Agroga . phyir). 
aviinth 

280. dm (Am * Rio). 

280. °nl5lSya (me . tog . riiiu + mu . khyod - kyi}. 
303. proktaoi (mb . tu * mtsshon)* 

307. [nama] no inatuh (Ixlug . tmg , Mod)* 

308, "atiiiaiii (bdng + uid) + 

318. tu (ni). 

323. jut tu (guu . zigj. 

328. jLiguttruyutn (Agro . bu . gaum , pou 
330. utkratair (Apirngq). 

335- Hcrantum (kitu . tu . ixbiiga}* 

340. pntlyute (rub , tu . rtogs . byu). 
rpaitaetuti (Mud . pa . bated). 

341. prcMiff/ tu thuir or dhcuuiir (nor)* 

345* un£n m tain+ 

340. samkrinitu (cbiigR L 
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348* yndl (gul - te), 

349. vibhuYuyLtnm (batan . puAi , phyir), 

351, "bhaTOsya* ( a dh03 . po . brjodl . 

353. aaiibhir (dbugs). 

362, omitted ih Tib. 

368. evci find). 

111. 1. taoc* (de . yau). 

8. no negatin'* 

11. maiimana, adj\ (yid . du , Aog . pa . Adi). 

2L probably ^rHyam (phrag . dog > Man . pur . dag _ 
po . Ill . A an) , 

31. no infmyectwn. 

38. vmkfiyante tutm (do . la . hstim , par . bra). 

41. pnamatta (*pyod . hi . bag . med). 
anandu (dguA). 

ua mr phalffljl kira ca na (Abriia , bu . AguA . 
jm * med). 

57. atmuyu (bdng , nid), 

73. tatrapi (de . la . Ann). 

78, yadye 1 (gu] , te). 

38. abub (aea . par . brjod). 

104. -utmalcain nimia yaayah (gun . k . sbyor . phrefi + 
bdag . Aid , kyi . min . can), 

126. ¥ sEribbih {soan . dnags , la (kavycsu) . soon 
dnags . mklmn . gyie (kariWuh) . Hpad . bur . 
bya (varjya)). 

128, reading scarcely decipherable (myoa . pa . Hmyoif P). 

129, so 'yam (Adi . nij, 
juraturn fbrga), 

132. na ca te ko pi (kbyod . k . dgra r ni. au , pin „ 

med). + 

133. probably abhfaunga (miion . pa . AcbagaJ. 

130, cel (gal , to). 

141. ¥ (Agab . iig . du). 

I42 r naa (bdag . cag). 

tvadugaya (kliyod . la , *e . btt). 

153* vaayam (Jbtdi , gyur). 
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156. katu tarniniLt|i (nm , par . rtsu ; no de — tat). 
158. emunisya (myo& . byed . kyi). 

160. aamflmnHimayttpi (bdfig . gi . yid . la . yasi), 

161. first twopadv* omitted* 

itsu ratrav Iti [mtshan . too < Adi . la . zes)., 

166. *w BohUingk. 

167. megh&dtiTdiiLa (spin . gyis + gtiba). 

176. Balsa Barvatm drSyatara (lugs . Adi . kuu _ tu 
bltu . bar . bya). 
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k Note as Bun Juliana and the Httris ttan s 
at Agkah. 

Hr, EL Beveridge having lately read a paper at a meeting 
of the Society on the above subject, per hap a the extracts 
herewith sent, from letters written by a Catholic priest, one 
of Blbi Juliana's descendants* may he of interest to those 
who were present on the occasion referred to. Dr. T. P. 
Val d'Eremao was in feeble health at the Lime he wrote, 
and T regret that his death not long afterwards prevented 
our ever meeting, or the further prosecution of our joint 
researches. His statemant that his grandfather* Emmanuel* 
wua the son of Bibi J Liliana, must ba treated as 4 legendary. 1 
Captain Manuel must have bean in 1803 in the period of 
active manhood- But Blbi Juliana died at the age of 75 in 
the year 1734* and could hardly have been a mother later 
than 1704, Thus any son of hers must have reached, in 
1803* the ripe age of &9 years. Captain Manuel was 
therefore not her son* for he would, in that case, have 
been 90 in the year 1808: M which is impossible.—Q,EJ)/ J 
Possibly he was the lady "a grandson. Dr. Joseph Patrick 
Val d'Ereznao was bom at Sirdhana on the LSth January. 
1841, and died at Woking on the 6th June, 1896. 

William Irvine, 

December 2Gfh, 1902. 
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I. 

Note by Dr. J. P. Vax i/Ekemaix 

Get m, 1895. 

Father Eoceo Cocchio'a “ History of the Capuchin 
Missions 1 ' [Father Rocco Gocchlo was afterwards a Bishop 
in South America] wan written, in Italian* and published 
[I believe) by the Propaganda Pre^s, Piazza di Spugun, 
Borne. Messrs. Burns & Oates, Granville Mansions, corner 
of Orchard Street and Tortmau Square, W +# would probably 
be able to get Mr. Irvine a copy; at any rate, by writing 
to the Direttore of the Tipograliu Foliglctta della S. Con¬ 
gregation e di Propaganda Fide, Colkgio della. Propaganda, 
Piazza di Spngna, Borne* the book could be got or its 
publishers' address. It was published in the seventies 

For the papers of Father Syinpharien Menard on the 
Padre Santoos Cemetery one would have to look up a file 
of the Butnki}/ Cathotii 1 F&imiutr, I scarcely know where 
that could be done in England, except at No. Ill, Mount 
Street* W. p the Jesuit Provincial House. These papers, too, 
were published in the sQventies, and are very interesting, 
though not quite accurate in some points. 

I have copies of some of the old inscriptions on tomb¬ 
stones in the Padre San loos Cemetery of Agra, which 
Mr. Irvine would bo welcome to see; and as I know 
personally a good deal regarding the Capuchin Missions 
I could give Mr. Irvine much Information, if I knew what 
points he is anxious to hud out. 

II. 

T/u' Wokiiitj . 

Oct, 2m, 1895. 

Dkak Sir, — ■ < , . I know Agra wry well* and could 
probably answer any points that you may wish to be informed 
on , Meanwhile I shall look up and send you 

the inw riptious copied by me in 1865 in the Padre Suntoos 
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Cemetery r + With the history, ancient and recent, of the 
Agra Mission I am partly conversant* and will be glad to 
help yon on any point in my knowledge on which, you 
may need information, Have yon looked for the Bombay 
Examiner file at 111, Mount Street ? If not, I J il enquire 
there when I pass by next time. It is the Jesuit Provincial 
House, and as the Bombay Examiner is edited by Jesuits 
(to whom the Archdiocese of Bombay belongs) they are very 
likely to have it. 

Of the military adventurers in Northern India (1700- 
1800} there were several centre** and I could mention many 
names. The record of deaths and marriages was not p I fear, 
well kept. There are a few of the older hooka at Agra, 
but as the records were saved iu the Mutiny {I personally 
assisted us a boy in smuggling them into the fort, in spite 
of Mr* Colvin's stupid order) I could get you copies of all 
entries of names yon feel interested in. 

I ana personally interested in 1 Bibi Juliana/ and I should 
feel much obliged for any reference to her that you could 
give me from Muhammadan sources. Colonel (now General) 
Kincaid wrote about the Bourbon family (of Bhopal) in the 
AtQJL, 1st series, January, 1887* in which he mentions 
a Lady Juliana* “sister of Akber's wife/' who married 
a Bourbon. But Bibi Juliana was my paternal great- 
grandmother one degren back, tile recipient, of a Jagir 
from Bahadur Shah I p still in the family* 

Kincaid is a member of the E.I.U.S. Club, and you 
could meet him there too, and he could probably tell you 
something more on the subject. Mallison and Keene are 
turn others who know a good deal on this particular subject. 
But I will not tire you out with more of my writing- 
should I* however, have the pleasure of meeting you as 
I suggested* we might get some information to bear on 
any topic regarding Agra which you might wish to have. 
* « * . Should yon Iftil in getting Roceo Qocchio’s 

ff History of the O&puchln Missions ” (not very full regarding 
Agra) please let me know, and I'll try and get a copy 
through some of my Capuchin friends here in England. 
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There is a Capuchin monastery at Crawley (Sussex), where 
they arc almost sure to have it. — Yours faithfully, 

J. P. Val d^Eremaq. 


nx 

The Jmtitute, Waking, 

Dee, 3rd, 1895, 

Mr DEAR Sir,— .... I can at present with 
difficulty discharge my part of the duties of producing the 
Asiatie Quarterly Review fox January. I hope* therefore,, 
that you will allow me to write to you u little later on to 
fix a meeting. 

Thank you for the points given in your previous 
letter regarding Bfbi Juliana; they tally with our family 
history : the name written in ITrdu Ju * is Yah the 
rest of the surname being variously spelled Da Rum no 
or DTvremiin, the way we f=rpell it. I can give you our 
legendary account of the coming of the first D l Eremao to 
India; and if you can get hold of the records of the Delhi 
Residency in 1803-26 you would find a good deal about 
my grandfather, called by Lord Lake and others Cap la in 
Manuel (Emmanuel), Captain Yale, ztnd Captain D^Erenmo, 
who governed Hun si after ihe full of George Thomas. 
I have copied a few documents at the India Office, but my 
subordinate position and heavy work prevent my giving 
to the research all the time ft requires, 

I have just now in India a lawsuit regarding the last of 
the Jaghirs of the family h John and Sebastian arc names 
in our family, and my grandfather, Emmanuel, was the 
son of Bihi Juliana; my father, Domenic, would thug be 
the cousin of Isabel* But though I remember in my child¬ 
hood hearing the names of Bourbon, Suisson, Brouet, etc., 
I cannot recall Genril; he may have been spoken of by his 
Christian name only, an a connexion, which would account 
fur that. More when we meet. I need not say how very 
important and interesting all this Lh to mo—With kind 
regards, yours sincerely, 


J* P. Yal d'Eremao. 
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2. Pali and Sanskrit. 

(tAfiiL 

January * 1903. 

Dear Professor Ehts Davtds, — There is in the Ming 
Library a Sr ah m qffiUasu ira (Cat. of Nanjio, No. 554, 1087), 
one of the most interesting siitras of the Great Vehicle. 
It has been translated by Professor do (Jroot, and fully 
illustrated by this able scholar in hi 11 Code du Mahay ana 
eu Chine/* But, except so far os the title is concerned, 
there is not the least relation between this book and the 
old Pali Sutta edited by yourself and Mr. Carpenter, and 
translated in your M Dialogues of Buddha/* 

Now I have been so fortunate aa to find a long passage, 
containing several quotations From the old sutra, in the 
Abbidhanmktitasy&khyftt where nearly everything, and, 
T hope, even the bulk of the Vmddkimagga f is to be 
found. This identification;, like some others, noticed era 
pammit in the September number of the Journal A&iatique 
for the year 1902 (ii, p. 237, n. 2), gives a new proof, if 
such were wanted, that the Buddhist Sanskrit Schools of the 
Middle Age were well furnished with imiteriuk of the moat 
orthodox kin d. I venture to send it you iti full* 

The quotation occurs at the foil. S82 B and following 
of the Soclete A?diitique'& MS-, and must be compared with 
the printed toxt of the Puli Text Society, Dlgha, I, pp. 13, 
I7 a 28 (L 31 ; 2 . 2; 2 . 34 )* There are many little various 
readings of interest. It seems that, the recension of our sutra* 
which the author of the Ko^a had before him in the sixth 
century a.d„, was in some details independent of the Piilu 
But I bops that yon will, if possible* T am opinion on 
the matter. 

1 purruyitakalptikdndm ca Msratat&dmdm BraAm^UasMr^ 
wtar&ffiln&tft Mmaffl&t rdtam banandm drsthi dm mmuddedra 
td'ta/t * purrqjamn a n u *2 rtym yu etmn utpannddr&tikm 


1 The pTanctaatitm m nd, in mhhc pfoe e& r the spelling hai e been cameled. 
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purr&ttittkalptiMh 1 . iaicatar&dfnt* buMrm tatraktfiji, te*dw 
urfuharanam thaw dtir&titfiity&iiiaJk e 1 ibaikatyah y ram tin o va 
brabmariQ va, + raijyagato ya YTk^amnLigato via Bunyaglragato 
yii f atiiptanTayatprubaniinvayad Wavananvajid bahulr- 
karanvajat samyagman&sikaranvayafc, Udrupani win tarn 
cctakmnmdMiii sprsati, yatha aamahite citta vimentim 
eamvartavivartaknlpiD aaraanusmamti . tasyaivaip blmvaii : 
tiat?ato *ytim atma kka£ oeti . imlevam surra cm de purcimia- 
kfiipnkdh smmtaradinu 'naya iahatadr*ttydlmtin.tim lohttm 
c&lamhamandh kamadhatum app dlambitidc, ihj mm kdma- 
dkdtrdiambandnd?n drsthidm mnntdacuni nkt&h. 

fate* (?) (asmin cm Bra/imq/almutn* ptitrmntiakalpakanam 
ckafijdtdfaatikd tidm titarfigdadm kdm adhd t cdhmha mnaw drlh 
ndm samudacara ukiah . k-atham . ^bharati, bbik^avah, sa 
saoaa jo yad ay am kkab samvartate . hifiTnvartatnilde Inks 
yadbhuyaBn suhtv.i "aTjhaavare devauikaya upapadyante . te 
LatiLt bhavanti rilpmo mauamaya avikala EiLTitendriyah 
MrTiAg&pnityaii^apetah £ubhn varn s&thay ko 5 Bvayamprabha 
vibay a^ii m gu mah prltibbaksah prityaha[ra] dl[3S3A]rghu- 
yittO dJrgham adhviinam tistbanti , bbavati, bkikaarah, au 
samayo yad ay am luko vivairt&te , vivartamane lnke* i?kl£e 
-unyam brabmam vimanaTri bfabimrmt&to . athanyatarab 
sattYft J avnbkvayac pu^yaksAyat knramk^yld, abbusvariid 
ricvnnikayae cyutva ^imye brahine Tinian a upapudyate , >mi 
tatmikaky sivitlyo J nnpafltb5pako dirghayur dirgbam 
adbvanaip ti^hati . alba taaya eatt vasya dlrghiisyadhTado 
T tyaya[t] trsuotpannS, aratiii aEnhjntii; abu vatSnye “pi .satt^n 
ihepitpadyerati mama aabhagafayam . evairi on tasya ^ahtvaaya 
i^tflbprariiidbir p unye cm aattvS fljnhksayiit punyaksayat 
karmabsayad abhiisvarad devanikayati oyutra tnaya aattva^ya 
aabiigatayam atpannab , atba f.aaya aattvayynitad abbavad *; 
“ah™ fistny ekaky advitiyo 'nnpastMpako dlrgbiiyuj: pdrad 


MlB tie Yim ^LLumLn- the iparSnt* { fanner 

tu c,iniL,: i Ees tliefiiiiHrjuniA ml the Maumtahakatutt l eh xuh 

x Ui^iriA. I P p, 1 it. I; et 11 ar. 

1 5ttf B 


4 1. p, 17. if. 

4 

1 ^.V- 
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anyc f pi &aUva Lbopapadyeraii mama fcobhugatayrUu ; evmu 
eetabpraijidhir imrs cn sattra ihopapaDnu mama aabbEgafE- 
yam. mayaite s&tt Yu Rircnit ah, ahaui e^am sattvEnSm ibvarah 
kartE nirmntE ai-flata arjali (?) pitrlsliutti bhu^anEm ” iti . 
Strain it pi sattvanam ovum bbayati; “ imam vayam &attTEim 
udraksina 1 * ekitkinam ttdvTtlvam imupasthapftkaip dlrgha- 
yusani Jlrgham adhYanoni ti at bantam . ta^yUBya sattvasya 
dirghasyudbYiiiiD 'tyayat trs^otpmmE nratih snip j Eta : abo 
vataave ? pi suttvE ihopiipLidyerau maum aabbEg&t.EyErai; 
<jv&ra cEsta aafcfc vasya cet&sah pninidhlr, Yaynm cehopapatmE 
ssya sattvaaya sabb agate yam l aneiia v&yam aattrem d irmi- 
tab. ; oho s nniEkain Hattva invaro yamt pitrbhOto bhavunam 1,3 - 
fltbEnyatarah sat tv a uyubkfayat puijy&ks&yEt karmaksavut 
frjismat sthauae cyutvE tc>am i[383b] ttbaihtvtmi agacchatd 
manmfyilitEm .sabbugatayam; padvrddbor 3 4 anruyud, iudri- 
yannip -paripakat* ke^asmairimy a patary a, kasayE^ii yziatrany 
Eqhadya T mm yog evu ^raddhayE agarad atiagarikam pmvra* 
JySra prnvrajatb an Vanyagato tE yrkaamElagato va ridamw 
ydeat tadrEpam iintam qetahsamadbim spr&tti, yatlvE sainil- 
bite citte purvakam utmubhEvam anuHmamd _ tasyaivam 
bhavati; “yo p sau brahma yena vayam nirmitah m nityo 
dhmvab saivato ’vipariaimadhurmEi ye tu vayam tana 
bnihm&tyE nirmitaa, te Yayam unity a adkruTa a£t£vutE vipari- 
itEamdhairrnaim** itL 

trnfemtii kamadft&iur api laydntagtdhadrpjdiamhito hharali, 
tifti/t hdmadhdti'dlamMndndm r frsfitmm samuddtdra uldah . 

MM tatratra Brahitiajafamtre ftfietusamutpattiktindm pftr- 
gdHtakaip[^nk']mttifft di prakrtaw ntardgdnmp kdmadhtdcd- 
fombanofidm drffmdm mmuddtdra uktafi. katham 3 eanti 
riipadhatav ftBaipjliisattYa n am a dev Eli , sainjnotpadat tcmni 
satt-vEuErp taamat- stliEnuc cyntdr hhavati . anyatamab 1 aattvas 
ta&mEt sthlloae cyutvu ittbanitvani ugacchati m,an us vE nu m 
eabh Egata yam . pfirrarad ydmi pur v Likatu atmabbEvum sanm* 
nufimarati h t&syaivain bhavati I 41 sliGtQB&fQUtpuinft atm a 

1 MS, bdrit^tae. 

3 Sie M&* 

■ Dighn, I r r>. 23,25- 

4 M3, niLvatliiNmuib. 
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loktis RaJ 1 tad anenai Yam eviup bbavaty; u ah c j funamutpau n r a] 
atm a lok&aea, 'hum asmi, purvuiti tmbhnvam, bo r emy etarbi 
sambhuta iky nhetiLssmulpanna iitmu Lokns ce 11 J ty erurtt 
atmaniim Maty edlambmwm# imjd mithyMrHhjq kdmndhatum 
apy ulamhate iff/ tte§dm kdmadhatrdlamham >7 am drxtUifim 
satmiddcdrn hHqA. 

Tours faithfully, 

LoUl£ BE LA TALLifc Pqt.SSIN, 

[Bo far as our present information enables us to judge, 
it seems certain that neither the Piili Patakas as a whole, 
uor any one of the su para to books, were ever translated Into 
Sanskrit. When the Indiana begun to nee Sanskrit a r their 
literary language, Irani the second century a.b. onwards, 
the people we call Buddhists gave up composing or writing 
in Puli, though they probably still understood it. But the 
books they then wrote, in Sanskrit, were new ones. No 
translation of any Pitaka book is ever mentioned, and no 
MS. of such a translation baa been discovered- It would 
seem possible, however, from the above very interesting 
extracts thur. a Sanskrit work ba*ed on the Bnihinajabi 
SuttaiLta. and calk'd the Brahiuajnla Mtrii, was extant when 
the Abbidhurnsa Ko^a Tjakhya was written* The other 
alternative—viz., that ihe quotations are froro the Pali, and 
merely put into Sanskrit at the time—seems to be shut out 
by the considerable differences between the Pali test and 
the quotations. That such isolated stories or episodes, or 
passages, oot of a Pi taka boob were re-written in Sanskrit, 
is confirmed by l he analogous instance ol the Sukka Pemba 
Suttanta, We have in the Mahavast^ 1. 350, a quotation 
from an old siltra introduced by the. words rjntfwMnm hhtttjc- 
i-atd Sikmpr®hie&h w. This quotation corresponds fairly well 
to a passage in the Snttanta, but has been altered and 
amplified. It h evident that it is. not made from the PalL 
And the most probable hypothesis seems to bo that this old 
and popular story bud hoeu re-written in Sanskrit before 
the time of the Mahiyaatm It Is much to be desired that 
the publication of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, from which 
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alone we csn hope to obtain a definite conclusion on this and 
on m many other point a nf historical interest* will not be 
longer delayed- And ineanwhile we have to thank M. de k 
Yallee Poussin lor his constant work in this direction* and 
for his present very striking discovery. — Tin. I).] 


3. Sleeman'h “Pv-KeAir Pl —K alidasa and the Guptas, 

Rathfuniliftm, Cumber ley f Sumy, 

January 30 th 7 1903 , 

Bear Professor Rhys Davids, —On p. 186 of the January 
number of the Journal, Mr, Burn follows Mr. Vincent Smith 
in connecting SleemanV ** Py-kht.in, or a conversion of living 
beings Into stone by the gods/' wilh the verb piMnd. 
I think that this derivation is very doubtful* The word 
py-khan is almost certainly Sleemim’g ait tempt at writing 
pdMna, a stone. The compound pdsdjia - murti is quite 
common in the meaning of a atone image, I*a$dna is 
pronounced pdkMn all over Xorthem India. Ilenco 
Sleemati's spelling. 

On pp> 183 if. of the game number of the Journal* 
Mr. Mourn okan Chaknivarti gives several reasons for 
belie via g that Kalidasa lived under the Gupta dynasty. 
As a very small contribution to the discussion, may I point 
out the poet's somewhat remarkable employment of the root 
gup In the 2lst verse of the first canto of the Raghuvamsu. 
Kalidasa is describing his hero IKlipa, and eaya li juyapdhnd- 
namatratio?* or* as Count von Eulow said the other day, 
he played the role of the strong, still man who* without 
weakness, hut also without provocation* protects himself and 
his property. If Kalidasa did live under the Guptas* the 
lino would have been a subtle compliment to hla patrons.— 
Yours very sincerely* 


George A. Grierson. 
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4. The Yajhacchedika. 

S T Northmoor Rmd, Oxford* 

February lai, 1003, 

Dkail Pkofessok Ehts Davtds, — W ith reference to the 
remarks on pp. 113-114 of the January number of your 
Journal, it will interest f Mah5y5n^Bt , students to learn 
that among Dr, Stein^ manuscript fragments T have dis¬ 
covered portions of the VajracchediM . The text of the leaf 
shown in plate v of Dr, Stem's il Prelim mar v Report ** will 
be found in Professor Max MiiUer'a edition of that work, in 
the Aueedota Qxouiensia* Aryan Section p vol_ i, pt. 1, p, 41 P 
The obverse commences with mrta-idira xtirta- mtrd iti t 
occurring on line S of the print (where surra is omitted), and 
ends with ktt^aid dhartud kugald Marmd Hi on line 19, 
The reverse commences with \_udha~\rmd e'eva to Tathdgatom 
on line 30 of p, 41, and ends with TafAd[ffaHt^fi] on line 12 
of p + 42 of the print. The leaf, it will thus be seenj, is only 
very slightly defective: only six aksaras are lost on the lost 
(or sixth) line of the obverse. 

The manuscript apparently consisted of 20 leaves, of which 
15 are more or less completely preserved. The following 
five ore entirely missing: I, 3 P 4, 5. 12. The leaves are 
numbered on the obverse pages* not (jlh usual in Northern 
Indian pot Ate) on the reverse. 

The text, on the whole, agrees very well with the printed 
edition; but it appears to reflect more nearly the Japanese 
recension of the work. At least, the passage peculiar to 
the latter, mentioned m footnote 1 on p. 46 of the print, 
is found in Dr. Stein's manuscript. 

Ike end of the work, much given in the print, stands 
on the reverse of the 19th leaf, where, on hue 4, it reads: 
ia^€ta-gmdbarm-maHiifmura^ca toko Bhngamto hkmitdm= 
abhyammdur (sk)*iti || dddkyasfama (here about 8 or 9 
aksaras are lost at the end of the 4th line); then, on line 5, 
[rajrazchedQkti prajmpdramitd \jamdpt}& A portion of the 
lost aksams must have contained the name [ ¥ajmcched\\ka* 
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After isffiaptil on the 5th line ol the 19th leaf there 
follows a short tost, which is very imperfectly preserved. 
Xt commences: xtddfci . - wha khurtttri nandi-batena &ahn 
pitriiQ .... It is continued on the obverse of the 20 th 
loaf] which is very fragmentary, and it concludes on the 
2nd line of the reverse of that loaf: [ma]fin>-dja>ia ta-decu- 
mantif&auni-r?artthar£&as=ca toko Bhagamto bM^itanuabhifa- 
»aad<t (here a long lacuna); line 3, n&ma mahaydna-sutraut 
sfiiiidptarii |J CD II iVflffW jdjtstfjffl-wifl ■ , ; here follows a long 
string of salutations, imperfectly legible, which fills up the 
rest of the reverse of tho 20 th leaf. The number of this 
leaf is missing, and, of course, it ie possible that it is 
a higher-numbered leaf. But this does not seem probable, 
for what is legible of the test seems to contain not much 
more than an advice regarding the spiritual advantage of 
writing, reading, and mastering (pary^vap) the sutra. 

The passages, quoted iu Professor Bond all's edition of the 
Siksii Sanmcoaya, pp. l"l and 275, occur in the manuscript 

on fobs. 2 (rev.) and 11 (obv.). 

I may note two curiosities of spelling. On fol, 19, line 4, 
we have adkmOepHavyA [for adMmoUatyn of the print, p. 45, 
11. 15-16). Again, vyvha is three times spelled tit/iifiM oil 
fol. 13, U. 5 and 6, and once riyuhd on fol, 10, line 5, in 
either case as feminine. — Yours sincerely, 

A. F, Rudoli' FTokunle. 


5. HR1N3 AND PkRSIaN POETRV. 

London. 

February I CM, 1903. 

Dear Sir, _Every reader of Dan Buck dt>r Lietkr knows 

the beautiful lines of Heine— 

■* Aus mein on Thranen spricssen 
Viel bliihende B lumen hervor, 

Und meine Seufzer warden 
Ein NachtiguUenchor''; 
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but I am not aware if anyone hm noticed the striking 
resemblance between the Lyrmhs* Intemiezzo (v) and the 
following lines of a Persian poet:— 

^ Jp j <=> yr lM&j u^jKt 

JuL ^blLr L ,■* ] A ' — ■! J ! ^L*j 

‘ L -*' ujjt 4 a-V (*' tA-'V 

1 ■ <Uj ( -V—i LuJ jl Ji—■ #1 ^ 

*■ ■ t ^ 1 L—■ — ■ t - * ■ ■. ■•* ~, f - %■ 1 % i ■! j, ■ P* r * O 

AJj Jjli ^Llj A-^ LA--A. 1 A^i I Ju kA-^j, Jjj 

" The glamour of the reflection of her face thrilled in the 
garden and became a Rose ; 

A cry bnrst from toy lips, assumed a form* and became 
a Bulbul (Nightingale) ; 

From the fireplace of my flaming heart ascended a column of 
smoke* 

Wreathed round her face with the aid of the breeze and 
became ringlets; 

In honour of the cavalier, ‘ No chivalrous knight like him/ 
the heaven-traversing Moon, 

Mooned out of fulhmoonhood, bowed her back, became the 
shoe of the BuIduL" 

Heine 3 ! Jewish origin, his taste far Orients! literature, 
and the fact that some of the gems of Sanskrit lyrics had 
inspired his genius to produce Die Lohublume, Auf Flugdn 
(ft* Owaitfjix, etc,, make it probable that these Persian lines 
were not unknown to him. I could not trace these lines 
to their author. I found them in a commonplace-hook 
(u"W) Mr. 1 fi. Z4hid Sohruworthy* Mi, 

HJLAJB. t transcribed below a ghazol of Irakis. The 
allqaion to the J&Jr C^li and his charger (Duldul) 
ahowa the aultar to be a Slii'ito, though a Saaoite may u 
well have expressed a similar sentiment. 
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M Je ne auis pas In rose* metis j p ui y4cu uvec elle,^ 

This Buying is aligned, to EL B, Constant (1767-1830) by 
A. Hay aid in His Introduction to the “Autobiography and 
Letters 11 of Mm PiozsjL To mo it seem a to be a paraphrase 
or recollection of the following lines of Sadi :— 

J J j' k ^ ^ = ^- i j -V 

jJ" Lj * ^pjh-Qj * p 3- ** js?*^ ^ * V 

Tours truly, 

Abuuxlak al-Mamogn SoKRAwoKray, 

Zb J/err^, 

■SiRT^fiiry r Jfuyflit rflfirtto AfcVf- 


6 , E amaoama to Klsixara. 

Dkak Pkofbj^ob Rhvs Davies,—T he testimony of the 
Chinese pilgrims Fa-hi&n and Yuan Chwang, when taken 
along with other available data, leads me to believe that 
several of the Buddhist places of note in the countries to the 
south of the Kapilavustu country are well known, but have 
not been recognized, although many of them are described in 
Cunningham’* Archaeological Survey Reports (A-3,R ). 

Bhmla-dvb and the stupa to the east of pJaitapura 
(AJ3,R.j xii, pi. x) correspond to the sites of the ancient 
capital of the Rama country* and to the famous Kihnagtnmn 
stupa; and either Bbankari-dlh or Biwurpuru-dih, to the 
Sranatn^era monastery* 

Rama p urn Dcoriya (AJUt* xxii, ph ii) represents the 
village named Rama to which Candoka was sanL in advance 
from Kapitavastu when Gautama was about to leave home 
to become an ascetic*- Korowa-dlh corresponds to Alumvii 
(Monika); and the stupas of Ca^daka's Return, Cut Hair* 
and Changed Garments to the stupa-sites extending ihom 
the village named Cuiidtui eastwards along the northern 
edge of the Haniayu Tain. 
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Bhaddra (Mod. Aariq., N.WJ?. P p. 241) is the site of the 
city of the Moriysls and of the Ashes stupa ; while Gopulpura 
(op, cit* T p. 242 j Froc. A.S. Bengal, 1896* p* 09) is the Tillage 
of the learned brahmin spoken of by Tuan Chwattg. 

Kc sinara, where G autumn Buddha died, is represented by 
the UpdhaulhEt-Ttajadhani remains < A.S.R., xvili, pi. iii). 

The detailed evidence in support of these and other 
connected [dentideations* such as the unity of the Auomu 
Eiver with the Yaga Ghiiiga or Eangili-Easudhi Nala 
(AjS,R, t xxii t pi. ii}, will he filled in. and at do very 
distant date ho ready lor examination and criticism.— 
Tours sincerely. 

W. Yost. 

Jaunpitr. 

February 2 P 1903, 

7. Ceylott awd Chineses. 

Dear 5ih p — Among those men who shared m the 
propagation of Buddhism and in the translations of Its 
scriptures in China there were some who took the sea-route 
between India and China, Some facts narrated about these 
men may be interest mg. both for the history of navigation, 
and for the light they throw upon the relations of Chinese 
Buddhism with Ceylon. The following extracts are made 
from the Xwai-Yuen Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitafca, 
compiled m 730 a.d^ 

The first Buddhist who succeeded in finishing a &ea journey 
from Ceylon to Chinn was Fa-Hied. But a little before 
him on Indian called Buddhabhudra arrived in China in 
398, i.e. two years before Fn-Hien entered India, Buddha- 
bhadra was a descendant of the Safeya Prince Amhodsma, 
and was bom in NS gar I (Pjft & j&). He travelled 
through Northern India and Indo- China, and embarked 
from Cochin tor O b i ns . Aft8f Link tbero was a senes of 
the Budxltidts who sailed between Southern India and China. 

SangWrmi t? if fill l£ ), a Ceylonese and the 
translator of the HahlsSsaka Yin ay a, arrived in China in 
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420. Tti 424 Gunavameui, grandson of an ex- king of 
Kabul* arrived at the capital of the Suog Dynasty. He 
hud soiled from Ceylon and visited Jan. {) on the 
way. The arrival of a number of Ccjlcmcao nuns in 434* 
under the leadership of u certain Tissnru (or Tessara* 
m a iu» is probably connected with Gunavannan h s work 
for the foundation of the monastic system in China after 
the model of Ceylonese Buddhism. And, again, in 488 
another group of eight Bhikkhtims came from Ceylon. The 
texts translated by Gunavarimm were nearly all Vinayu 
texts, ten out of cloven. S&nghavarman, who hud come to 
China by the overland route* soiled from the southern coast 
of China for India in 442. Gun&bhadra, the trail sinter of 
the Sarnyukui-ugamu, 1 arrived at the province Kan in 435. 
Though he was bom in Central India* he came to China 
from Ceylon* A Chinese Buddhist called Dharmttkr&mn 
(f ^ M 48 )■ ul the LI fazniljj took the sea-route in 453 on 
the way back to China from Southern India, Sahgbabhodrt', 
who was born in a F * western country,* d hut was educated in 
Ceylon* came to China with his teacher, a Tripitaka-acuryiu* 
In 488 Snhghftbhadra translated Buddhnghosa*s Samanta- 
pasadikd. 

In the sixth century we have only one instance of a sea 
jonrney H In MS Paromoti, also called Kulanatu (jg, gj Jg 
was invited by the Emperor W u of the Lion Dynasty* and 
arrived on the southern coast. The place where he embarked 
for China is not mentioned* hut the fact that be later 
expressed the wish to go back to Lanka shows that he knew 
Ceylon. We owe to him the translations of many works? of 
Asahgu and Yasubandhu, of Smhkhya - kurika* and also of 
some Abhidliamms. Farumuti was horn in UjjainL 

In the seventh century we have two instances of aea 
journeys. Pu^yna - npacaya (P-ffi |jj & JflSf* bom in 
Central India* came to China from Ceylon in boo* 

1 The MS* triMii which the tnoMoti »&h mailt ww hraiutfit Jjy Fn-Hini 
irom Ceylon. 

* Thf tlame t>t this Asi™ is unknown. profewor Tska,tu*u + n Cdfliutun tlmt 
he might LaTe hfeu BLLdilhtighrtfai require imther research. 

j.a.A*#. ishjs. 
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Jilanabhadru, a Buddhist From Ffllyau {? ® It ol the 

“Southern Ocean,” came to Chirm Far the second time, after 
having visited India from China by sea. 

The last of the series in our Catalogue it* Vajrabodhi, who 
came to China by sea and entered the capital in 730. He 
was bom in Maiuya r which is the name of the mountainous 
dijjncl in the south of Ceylon, but is also used tar tt similar 
district in South India. lie translated many Mantm tests* 
and became the founder of mTSticul Buddhism in China, 


H. Anesaki. 


BemireSj JW* 3 ± 1903. 


8* JaHANGT| l + s A OTOC5 JU I'll. 

With reference to Mr T Wollaston's article in the Journal 
for 19Q0 # pp. G9-73 d I beg to call attention to an admitted 
autograph of the Emperor Jahangir. It. is shown on a plate 
opposite p. 371 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vob sxxix {L&7Q) t pt. I. There is considerable 
resemblance between this writing and thal under the 
portrait opposite p. 114 of voL i of Mr. W. Foster's 
44 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe* 11 The result is, I think, to 
confirm Mr. Wollaston^ Yet diet (which I had arrived at 
independently) that the writing under the portrait is an 
autograph of the Emperor Jahangir. 

War. Ikyibe. 

February II, I90J, 

9 . The Avestic Ligati rb von Am, 

Sir,—W hen consulting certain Avestic texts some time ago, 
i noticed the great resemblance which the Avesta sign 
for hm has to the Brahml conjunct 2£ both in form and in 
pronunciation. I do not know if this has been pointed out 
before. If not, it will, perhaps, bo of interest to draw 
attention to the fact that this resemblance affords additional 
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support to the supposition that the original value of the 
compound letter 1£ is not mha y but h*m f as advocated in my 
note on the subject in the Journal for 1901 ± pp. 301-305. 

A striking proof of it is afforded by the word ahmof&m 
(gen. plur. of az^m), which is equivalent to Pali amMktnh. 
In the well-known Bodleian MS. of the Avueta (J\ 2)* dated 
1323 a.d. i it is written with the conjunct f Yasua 15. 2), 
os would be the case if it were written in the BrihmT 
scripts In the Bod* Zend -Sanskrit MS, J. 3 P of equal 
antiquity^ os well os in five other MSS. which Professor Mills 
has been so ldnd us to show* tne T this conjunct is URcd for hm 
dde by Bide with fra full form Professor Spiegel has 

reproduced the ligature in hie edition of the A vesta, whilst 
Professor Geldner has rejected it in his well-known edition 
of the same work f because be found 11 whole classes of 
manuscripts, especially the Persian, make no use of this 
character” (ProL, p. li)* 

Don M* pk Z> Wis khema^ghe. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

February 28, 1903. 


10. The Koahan Period* 

Dear Profr&sor Ehts Davids, — When 1 announced 
{Journal January, 1002, p. 175) my disco very of an 
apparently satisfactory solution of the Eushun chronological 
problem by interpreting the dates below J00 in terms of the 
Lnukiba era, and subsequently developed my views at length 
{Journal^ January, 1903), T was under the impression that 
rhe theory propounded was altogether novel. Put there is 
nothing new under the sun* A friend reminds me that my 
theory had been tentatively suggested by Mr. Drowse in 1883 
(“Mathura, 11 3rd Ed +t p. 114)- Mr. Growse*a worda are :— 

41 The Selfaioidan era is obviously one that might have recom¬ 
mended Itself to a dynasty a! miied Greek descent ~ r bur another 
that might with equal or even greater probability have been 
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employed i* tin? Kashmirian era used. by Tv» Sliu-tLa in the Last ffrtea 
i'jorjk.-i r„f Eifl Mja-TiiianginJ, nod which is still familiar to the 
Brahmans of that country It la otherwise called the era of thft 
Snptarshifl, and dates from the secular praraaeion of Ursa Major, 
Chaitra stuii I ol the 20th year of the Kali-ynga, 3070 o.e It is 
known to he a fact, and la not a more hj pot-hosts, that when this 
era h used the hundreds are generally omitted, 

44 The chronological liiiHcultics involved in these inacripiiu]]* 
«-am, therefore,i almost to defy solution; for the era may commence 
dither in March, 3076 B.e., or in October, 012 b.c., or in 57 b.c m or 
in 78 a.b," 

This passage in Mr. Grcroae’i* book had completely escaped 
my recollection. I nnw take the earliest opportunity of 
acknowledging thnt the first hint of tha true solution of the 
difficulty was given by the late Mr, Growse, 


Ottyn/a, C/tettenham, 

March 21 , 1903 . 


Vincent A. Smith. 
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] >i f. Re den Got a mo Ruduhu i s aus der Mrm.ERRfl 8 am>llux<j 
MAJiiiiMAMiKAYA des Pali^K arsons. Zum ersteu Mai 
ubereetat von Karl Fai<jem Neumann- (Z wetter Baud, 
1900 a t Dritter Band, 1902.) 

The first volume of Dr, Neumann's translation of the 
Mttjjhimanikaya bus boon reviewed by me in this Journal 
for 1897, p. 133 seq. The second volume came out in 1900, 
and the third and last in 1902. OF the Pali test the first 
seventy-five auttas were published by Trtnckoer in 1888* 
Kuttas 70—91 by Chalmers in 1896, and the rest also by 
Chalmers in 1900, Besides there h the edition of the King 
of Siam in Siamese characters, which has been consulted by 
Neumann in all difficult passages. 

On the whole, the remarks which I have made with regard 
1 o the first volume of Neumann's translation hold good also 
for the second and third. In one respect an improvement 
may be acknowledged. The notes arc more interesting in 
the last volumes. Dr* Neumann seems to have devoted 
himself in the meanwhile to the study. not only of Ycdic 
Texta* chiefly the Upanishads, but also of mediaeval mysticism, 
and he gives us a lot of information on these two points 
in the notes as well as in the prefaces to the second and 
third volumes. 

Of course, T cannot be expected to enter into details in 
this short- review. I will only say a few words about the 
Bakkulosuttu {No. 124) and the Lomasakangi j&eutta (No. 134). 

The Bukkulasutta is a discourse between the venerable 
Bakkula, who had entered the order at 80 years of age, and 
the naked ascetic Kassapa* The result of the discourse ib 
the reception of Eass&pa into the Buddhist community. 
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Eakktila is mentioned in the Anguttamnikdya, i. 14 p 4, as 
chief in the matter of bodily health (appabadha), He i* 
the 396th in the list of the thorns in the Apadana* where 
we find the story of his curing the Buddha Anomadasai. 
In the Theragathij the verses 2 2 0-227 are ascribed to kiln. 
Neumann, m his translation of this passage {^Die Liedcr 
dor MBnoho und Noimen Go tamo Buddho's/* p, 63) p gives 
a curios derivation of the name Bakuk from a Pali word 
futfcttran or bakurot^ which does not occur in the dictionaries. 
The tme derivation of the name Baku3a or Bakkula is either 
from vydkute (Morris, Journal of the Pali Text Society p 
1886, p. 98) or from thdkiih t 1 the two-family one/ and on 
the latter the legend of his present birth is based. During 
his childhood his mother took him to the river Yamuna 
to bathe, when a huge fish swallowed him. The fish was 
caught at Benares, and on being out open the babe was 
found in it unhurt. The mother beard of the moaner in 
which he had been preserved* went to Benares* and claimed 
him. Thereupon an interesting lawsuit arose; and the king* 
thinking it unjust to deprive the purchaser of a fish of 
anything inside it* and also unjust to deprive a mother 
of her child f decided that the child belonged equally to 
both, So he became the heir of both families, and wn# 
therefore called Bakkula (Yisaddhiraaggn in Journal of 
the Pali Text Society, 1891-3j p r 112 ; Spence Ilardy* 
Manual of Buddhism* p. 520 ; Milindaparcha, transL by 
Rhys Davids, ii* 11). 

In the Rakkulasutta no allusion is made io this legend, 
which must he of later origin* nor of his curing, in a former 
existence* the Buddha AnofnadtissI of the disease he was 
suffering from* vie,* wind in the Btomnch as stated 

in the Apaduna and Milindapahha. Tho whole sutta is 
nbont Bakkula’s abstinence from all sorts of transgressions* 
partly allowed and partly not allowed* 1 in which the priests 
of that time used to indulge. The word gadduh$nam$itam 
on p. 127, L 2, is a difficult one. Neumann translates it 


fc According to the rules ld the \maya. 
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und ware es aneh nur ein ITustflnreii in der Gurgcl 
^ewesen/* and connects it with gaddul^baHdfio, -< ein Hand, 
mit einem. Kehlbaudc ” (vol. ili t p. 28). This is certainly 
wrong. Slippering that a word p&dciu, * throat/ **!&**, which 
ift by on ttipsitib Bure, wo meet ill ffttdduh i ihtu\tihQ t not with 
this word, but with goddula, 4 chain. 1 Trencknei/s derivation 
from Skt. dadrxffhm (Pali Miscellany* p. 59) is also wtong h 
and bo is the oue which the native commentators propose, 
vtz. T from fjo> 4 cow/ and duk t £ to milk/ The word remains 
n qhis. Perhaps gaddti stands for gaddhtt = gridhntj 
1 a vulture/ The second part, uA&H*r f could be derived from 
flA p and the whole would mean 1 the setting of a vulture* 
which might signify * a short moment/ We gather from 
the expression fjaddh&h&dhi in CullavaggUj i, d2, and 
Ruddhaghosa's commentary to this passage, that the Indiana 
used vulture* instead of dogs in hunting hares and foxes 
(see Sacred Books, vol. xvii, p- 377, note). 

The Lomasukangsyabhaddekurattasnttam is the last of the 
four BbaddekuJUttasuttas. which all contain the stanza* 
14 Atitam nan vagaiiiey yu/" etc. Neumann reads the 8 th hulf- 
cloka with ihe Siamese edition, “Tam yiddha-m anubrGhay e h ” 
and translates, “Durchbohrend finden kanu man das/ J I do 
not understand which form of f ijjhuti this tddrfha should bo* 
mid tbc meaning - to piece, to perforate* is not at all suitable. 
If, on the contrary, we read with (Chalmers rtdra t we got 
a much better sense: 11 Was keiner rauben, riittelii kann* 
das findend mdge er es wachscn kaaen/’ In tho fallowing 
half-flokii there k also a mistake; instead of W kkaim 
atifpptttf w we ought to read ftjj kicciim k&tffhbtiff * P ^ 
zu thnn ist Tunas gethau worden. This iS| in tact* 

the reading of the corresponding passage in the Apaddiiu 
(fni the*). 

Loiua&ikahgiya is the 548th in the list of the thorns ol 
tho Apaduua, and in the Themgitha versa 27 is ascribed 
to him— 

« Babham kusam potakihim usinununjapabbajam 
ITrasp pauudubissaijn vivekam EnubriiliayAm/ 1 
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According to the ApuJana, the first interview between 
Lorna*akaugiyn and the devaputUa Candaua took place at 
the time ol the Buddha Kaasupa. Afterwards Can dan si 
was reborn m the Tuvatimsa-heaven and Loinasakangiya at 
Kapilavatthij in the 3nky a family* to which the Buddha 
belonged. In this exigence they met again, and at this 
second interview Can da no 1 uttered to Loma^akahgjva t he 
verses u Atltam nEinvagameyya p ” etc. 

I close this short review with my best thunks to 
Dr. Neumann for the good and solid work he has given 
ns in his translation of the Majjhimanikaya, 

E. Muller. 

Berm, New T&ttr, 1903 , 


Ami-low ins of TVana. By G. R. S. Mead, B.A. (London 
and Benares : Theosopbical Publishing Society.) 

Apollonius of Tyami is a subject of perennial interest. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated we may premise that he 
lived in lhe first century a.il* traversed the world* according 
to hts biographer, from Cadiz to the Hydaspes* learned all 
the wisdom of the Indians, wrought many miracles, and 
died under Nerva or Trajan. In the aecond decade of the 
third century a.ij, Philostratus, on Athenian Professor of 
rheEoric, wrote bis biography, which biography becoiuing 
popular* the renegade Hierocles, governor of Bithynia under 
Diocletian, brought forward as a mal to the history of our 
Lord, The echoes of the secular controversy started by 
Hierocles have scarcely died away; it is indeed universally 
admitted that Philratratm did not intentionally borrow 
from the Gospel history, but some still hold by Baur’s 
hypothesis that* Christianity being in the air, Phibstratua 
was inspired by Gospel stories he had vaguely heard. Into 
that controversy we do not propose to enter. One or two 
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of the logiti may have found their way into the book* but 
any other connection with Christianity, direst or indirect, 
we utterly disbelieve. 

The value of Pliilostratus* work twofold- It is a mins 
of folklore, and of folklore then for the first time recorded, 
but *mce then universally diffused. The Cod who appears 
at the conception of Apollonius, the swans which herald his 
birth, the Brahmans who rise into the air to pray, their 
acropolis aurroutided by clouds which collect, and dissolve 
sit their bidding, the fatal loadfffrmc* the monkeys who throw 
down the pepper, the plague which stalks through Ephesus 
in the disguise of an aged beggar, and turns into a black 
dog, the crater of pardon, the brimful cup of Tan talus * the 
unfailing cask which holds the rains,- — these and a hundred 
other marvels of Greek or Eastern folklore may be read here 
for the first time, or if not original, still greatly improved. 

And, secondly, the book is the chief monument of religious 
thought among the Pagans in the time of the Saver!. Its 
declared object is to m forth the ideal philosopher, the 
true thoosophi*t and friend of the god*, the new Pythagoras, 
The nature of the gods, their relations (o inen 3 occult science 
and magic, sacrifice and divination, the moral law and the 
duties or the Emperor, Philostratus discusses each and all. 

But behind (hi a romance and this philosophy there lies 
the enigma of Apollonius himself. And it is this which 
interests Apollonius 1 latest biographer, Mr. Mead. Xow 
Mr. Mead’s works are always worth the reading. They are 
characterised by clearness, sanity, and moderation; Ehey 
are scholarly, and are always conceived in a profoundly 
religious spirit- The bibliographies are excellent, WHh 
Mr Mead's workmanship we have only one fault to find. 
Id order to give elevation to the utterances of his hero* he 
not only affects poetical expressions—which is periniesible 
and poetical inversions of speech—which are not permissible 
—hut he indulges in a whole page of irregular blank verso* 
Page 121 is an instance iu point. Mr. Mead is master of 
an excellent prose style, and Pegasns is a sorry hack when 
Pegasua goes lame. 
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And now we come to the question,, what manner of 
man was this Apollonius ? Was he a vulgar magician 
and impostor, or was lie n man of wondrous virtue, or is 
there some- middle term between the two Y Phibstratu* 
and Mr. Mead have no doubt about the answer. For 
I hem Apollon [us is the preacher of a large and gnteiou* 
philosophy., a politician whose sympathies embraced humanity, 
a staunch upholder ol the monarchy of the Caesars, no rabid 
republican like his quondam friend Euphrates, a reformer 
of religions, looking benignly upon all sects, and imparting 
to them something of his own elevation. And all till* lie 
does in virtue ol tho hidden wisdom of the immemorial 
EaftiI* ihe wisdom which he learned from the Indian 
gymnosophists, whereby he has become tho posse astir of 
a divine Insight, and speaks with the authority of an 
occult, if not a superhuman power, Tu short, Mr. Mead 
accepts IMiilusSratus' biography as genuine history, after 
deducting what is obdoubly fabulous and incredible. Thi* 
wore an easy method, but it is hardly a convincing one. It 
is the rationalist's peculiar privilege, or pravity, to elect 
and reject hi.-? facte at will; and that is u title which 
Mr. MeEtd would abhor, If we are to get at Apollonius 
we musl get behind Philos Eratiis + It in possible to do so, 
because Philostratua has given Hi hi* authorities, and 
because Apollonius is iiienlnuied by authors anterior to 
Philostratus. Pat before we make the attempt' it will be 
well to explain the circumstances under which the cult nf 
Apollonius arose. Philostmtua had nothing to do with tfml. 

It was the Dowager Empress Julia Domna who fir*l 
brought the cult of Apollonius into fashion. She was 
a Syrian by birth and training, and like all her family 
Syrian to the core. Apollonius was a Greek, but a Greek 
of a family which had lived for generations in Tyann of 
Cappadocia, a country’ town of the White Syrians, a family 
therefore distinguishable from its neighbour* only by its 
pedigree and its pride of Hellenism. Apollonius must have 
been saturated from hi* childhood w ith Syrian modus of 
thought, and hi* chief distinction was the Oriental character 
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he gave to the vagrant Greek philosopher, In his time 
he attained considerable fame as a wandering iakir and 
thaumaturge,, and a iter his death a local cult appears to 
have sprung up of this strange figure. Mere ’acre all the 
elements required to faseiniiiu the religious imagination ol 
the Syrian Empress. Her stepson the Emperor Curueallu T 
over whom her influence was great, erected a temple in 
Apollonius' honour; and by her command PhUostmtus wrotp 
his biography. Piiilostrutua was much mere careful about 
Attic phrasing and dramatic effect than about- solid iacts: 
he was engaged to write a panegyric, and he had one eye on 
the schools at Athens, the Papal suat of Pagan philosophy, 
the other was turned to the Oonrt oi the Empress, where 
religious discussion was as daily bread. Jhe result was 
u memorable philosoptaii- romance; full of marvels and of 
folklore, buf at the *ame time an ambodimant of a lofty 
religious philosophy 7 , the outcome of two centuries ol 
religious speculation. We have first lo get at the residuum 
of historical fact which lies at the bottom of the ramauci; 
and secondly to distinguish Apollonius* teaching from Philo- 
stratus 1 accretions. 

The romance of the story was not due to PhiWtmtus at 
all; it was supplied him. Three biographies already existed 
of the hero ; and besides these Philostnitue had got certain 
things from local tradition. Me had also utilised one oi 
more works ascribed to Apollonius, as well as a collection 
of letters, of which only some were genuine. The previously 
existing biographies were written w the one by Maximus, the 
second by Moeragenes, and the third by a certain llami^ 
The work of Maximus dealt only with tbo early life of 
Apollonius at Angae, and it u noteworthy that this part 
of Philostratus* work is practically free from the marvellous. 
We may take it for historical. 'Jhe iuller biography of 
Mdc rageiies was not to PhilostTfltus liking, for reasons wl. 
ahull presently see, and he pooh-poohs it. His chief 
authority is the narrative of Domis, and much ol thv 
philosophic teaching is conveyed in Socratie dialogues 
between Munis and Apolloniue. Thiy Demis h said ■ 
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have been an Assyrian of Xinevch who accompanied 
Apollonius on hi* travels, but his memoirs were jolted 
dawn id y rude and unlettered atyle s and their existence 
remained unknown until a descendant produced item in 
answer to the inquiries of the Empress. They were 
probably a farrago of wild legends and obscure sayings, 
such as pusses muster m India for the life of a Gorakhnnth 
or a Kahir. Historical value these memoirs have none, but 
they are the basis of much of the folklore and inosl of the 
marvels. Pkilostraiue cannot have got much from local 
tradition after a hundred years of neglect, and he makes 
little use of his other sources of information — the letters and 
the writing#. From the latter he gives scarcely a quotation ; 
he quotes several of the Jailers, but rather to illustrate the 
style than the opinions of the man. If we expunge every 
passage in which Pamis bears a part, and everything that is 
borrowed from Otejdas, the Com pan-inns of Alexander, and 
other well-known story-tellers, i.e. if we expunge three- 
quarters of the volume, we get a residuum which we may 
perhaps allow to be true, at least when it is confirmed by the 
notices of other writers 

Of these the earliest is Lucian, Lucian, u Syro^Greek 
himself, must often have heard of Apollonius, and he 
declares the impostor Alexander of Abonoteiehos to he his 
spiritual descendant; hie masler was a Tyanean, one "of the 
companions of Apollonius the Tyanean, and acquainted with 
all his 'tragedy/** or tragic style. Lucian is hardly a fair 
witness, but the reference hero is obvious, and is amply 
borne nut by Phi lost rums. Apollonius inarches from town 
to town surrounded by disciples ; he dwells in the temples; 
his figure is meagre, his looks are acetic, his dress 
magnificent and striking, hla long hair gives him a strange 
dignity, when he speaks it is like an oracle; from time to 
time he vanishes incomprehensibly. An air of mystery 
surrounds the man, ‘tragic’ pomp and dramatic accompum- 
mentis are his stage properties; in outward appearance he is 
the parallel, not of Pythagoras, but of the Indian fakir 
resplendent in peacocks' feathers, miscellaneous costume. 
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and white Berlin gloves* whn sits wrapped in silent 
ineditation on the Ganges 1 bank or on the temple platform b 
of Hurd war. 

So far the appearance of (he man. Apuleius nod 
Moorage ne& bear witness to hie repute us a magician. 
Apuleius ranks him with the most famous, MoeFaganas, 
il we rniiv judge from the reference In Origen, represented 
uuigLC ns a leading characteristic of his hero. And this 
whb undoubtedly the popular view. Philostralua, while 
declaiming against magic p abounds in example*. Some of 
these are ordinary instances of second sight, aud the most 
famous one* in which Apollonius describes the murder of 
Domitian at the very time it happened h is vouched for by 
Dio Cassius, Second sight and mesmeric powers Apaliomu* 
probably possessed; but whaS shall we say of tricks tike 
those of the Davenport brothers* when he puts off and on 
his chains ui will 5 or causes the letters of the indictment 
against him to disappear, or vanished from before the 
Emperor's judgment-scut iu Rome to reappear the same 
day at Puteoli^ According to Philo stratus he waa tried 
before Domifiou for his dreas, Lis manner of life, and bis 
magical practice and these charges sum up the popular 
impression of the man and all that the public cared tu 
know of hirm 

But there w r as undoubtedly a nobler side. Eusebius 
(Pruep.p Evuug. iv p e + 13) has preserved a hue passage from 
his w ork on Bacrifices which enables us to judge of him opart 
from the philosophic halo invented by Pbilost tutus. The 
passage is too long to quote in full, but it may be abridged 
ns follows:— 

That man, methink*. would show a just appreciation of the 
Divinity, and he, if any man, would experience the divine gnu» 
and benediction + who should make no visible sacrifice to the 
God—the One—the Separated from all others, to whom all other, 
gods are altogether second ary : nor should he light a fire* nor name 
Him by the name of sensible things for He needs naught—nay. 
not even from the gods; but be should direct to Him bis mental 
prayer, and through his noblest faculty, the ask good thing* 

from Him who is soper-astcellent iu wisdom.’ 
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Many streams of thought are blended here. The Jews 
of the Diaspora m the first century v.n, had earned. the 
separation of the Creator from tho creature to the uttermost, 
and the cult ro3 of the Meat High, originating 

doubtless under Jewish influence, was spread through Asia 
Minor. In Apollonius* conception of the First. God there 
is nothing singular. It is the note of ascetic i am which is 
novel in a Greek* As n Pythagorean Apollonius abstained 
from flesh ; he drank water; he wore the linen garments 
of a priest. But he went much further. He abstained from 
marriage; and hero ha declares that the idea of Divinity 
h stained by human utterance. His attention is devoted 
not to thposophic speculation, hut to divine symbolism and 
ascetic practices. In all this he was essentially Syrian. 
Syrian likewise in hU worship of the sun, to which he daily 
addressed his prayers. He was devoted to the Babylonian 
wience of astrology* and wrote a book upon It. As a Pytha¬ 
gorean* he believed in metempsychosis ; whether he laid 
such fifcrcas on the immortality of the soul as Fhilostratiis 
would have us think, is doubtful. The Oriental wisdom 
which Apollon [us boasted of was probably the wisdom of the 
Magi, then numerous in Cappadocia, Had any of his hooks 
come down to us* it would doubtless have formed a valuable 
record of the religions though! of Syria in the first century 
AJ. But all original thinker Apollonius w r ;is not, although 
he was a striking figure. He cared nothing for speculations 
on the nature gods or of men; he was a Pagan ritual is!, 
intent on improving the modes of communication between 
the two* not without a hint that he belonged to both himself. 
We conceive of him as part charlatan and mountebank* part 
mystic and philosopher ; meagre and ascetic* possessed of 
second sight and mesmeric powers, possessed alao of some 
n obi e thoughts, on e - quarter Greek and three - q uq rtere 
Oriental, he is the first of Western fakirs. Shall we call 
him a vagrant Pythagorean or a wandering Indian gymno- 
sophist? Neither in truth, but a curious amalgam of both. 
Such is our ApoUimiu^-not Mr, Mead's. The portrait is 
less pleasing, but it is truer and more novel; it restores 
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Apollonius to his rightful place as the [spiritual ujicehior 
of Alexander of Abonoleichos, Peregrine Proteus, and In 
a more remote degree of SL Simeon Stylites and the Syrian 
monks who, gazing on their navel 9, were illumined by the 
light that shone on Tabor—strange replicas of the Indian 
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Pkoc. hussive Exehcises itt the Chinese Whitten Language. 

By T. L. Bcllqck, (London: Sampson Low, Maraton, & 
Co^, Limited, 1902.) 

This well got tip book by the Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Oxford is intended, as explained in the preface, 
to aid the beginner who wishes to go straight to the literary 
language of* China, without devoting previous time and 
attention to the spoken tongue. The latter requires the 
presence of a native ImeiHth&np to initiate tho student into 
ite many mysteries of pronunciation and tone , while even 
without sueh assistance, which 18 difficult to secure away 
from Chiu a, progress is possible in the former for the 
student who may wish to consult the older classical and 
historical books, or to translate documents in the business 
style used for all official writings at the present day. 

After a short introductory chapter devoted to spelling and 
pronunciation, aud a lucid account ol the 4 radicals/ we 
come to the progressive series of seventy-two exermfcea, each 
with its vocabulary, translation* and notes, formiug the body 
of the work, which are followed by a full alphabetical index 
of 1 characters/ The exercises have been carefully compiled 
from the native school primers, classics, and official docu¬ 
ments, and they seem to be admirably adapted to equip the 
learner to proceed profitably to more advanced works, aiich 
as the Dottiountarjf Count of Sir Thomas Wade, which U 
specially recommended by Professor Bullock for the purpose. 

3Uuute criticism, is uncalled for here, but a noid of 
commendation is duo for the correct form and finish of the 
Chinese type, printed by E. J. Brill, of Leyden in Holland* 

S* W* B- 
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Delhi: Past asd Pa Earner. By II. C. Fanshawe, C+S.I. 
(John Murray, 1602.) 

Assuming, m I think wi> ought, that Mr. Fanshawek 
principal object was to produce u popular guidebook to 
J_)[iili. we may say without hesitation that he has written 
u very good one; it is, indeed, as one reviewer w m pleased 
to call it, a H glorified guide-hook.” My only doubt is 
whether it is not too good, and therefore too dear, for that 
purpose; and I enter a mild protest against the had binding— 
my copy is already falling to pieces. The work is benutifully 
illustrated and well got up generally. Mr. Fansh&we, guided 
by his exceptional local knowledge, has selected an excellent 
and easily followed itinerary, while his flowing style and 
quick eye for architectural detail make the bonk mod pleasant 
and instructive reading. 

But writing in the pages ol this Journal* any serious 
itudent of Indian history must feel compelled to express 
regret that* with so much iu hii favour, Mr, Ftuaolmwe did 
not set himsolf the higher tusk of producing a thoroughly 
scientific and final work on the archeology and topography 
of Dibit, with i limit native passages from the native chroniclers. 
As things staud, Sayyad Ahmad Khun'* Asdr-m-wndtiui 
(Dihlb 1863) and the muddled English version of it by 
Carr Stephen, " Archaeology and Monumental Remains of 
Delhi r> (1876?), must still be u.sed- In ea&e Mr. Fanshawc 
ever returns to the subject, I call his attention to an 
excellent (Urdu) description of Dihll among the manuscript* 
in the Societyh collection. It is the second pamphlet (of 
73 folios) in Persian IIS. No. 351, and is described as 
‘ r Account of the Inscription** etc., on the MaajJds* Tombs, 
and Sacred Edifices ol Sbahjahunirbad and its Environs,” 
by Sangln Beg, son of Ali Akbar Beg; it is dedicated, to 
Charles Theophilua Metcalfe, and most have been compiled 
early in the nineteenth century. I believe that Savyad 
Ahmad Ehau was very largely indebted to thia predecessor s 
labours. There is aka a very largo map of DlhU in the 
map-ruom at the India Office, which ought to interest 
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Mr + FeumhaWB, if he docs not ulioody know of it. It 
possea&ea the merit of having been ptepared before IS^7 H 
and therefore &bowa the streets near the palflcs nnd the 
palace itself as they were in the Moghul lime* before the 
clearings inside the Fort* uud between it and the Jaiiii 
Masjidp effected after the Mutiny. 

An account of the siogs of Dihli during the Mu tin j of 
Lb57 acLupLea 141 out of a total of 329 pages* and is one of 
the beat things in the booh; though from my point of view 
I would wish it away* and the apace thereby saved devoted 
in archaeology pure and simple, Of all the broticbes of 
knowledge on which his book touches, it is perhaps in 
history that Mr. Fun&hawe h least well equipped. Even 
a guidebook is not, I trust, any the worse for being as exact 
as it is possible to be in such matters ; I therefore venture 
to enter in some detail into points of history, which will, 
1 feur t see in to the author the very u mint, anise, and 
cumin 11 of critEcism. 

On p. 2 Mr. Panshnwe inadvertently repeats the old error, 
to kill which Major Bavorty has laboured so hard, that the 
invaders of the twelfth century were Psitbane, The (Shorn 
themselves were Tnjziks, uud their generals, either Turk! 
slaves or Khalj Turks. Among the other short-lived capitals 
fp„ 3), was there not a KhizriiMd. founded in 1418 by Suyyad 
Ehizr Khan (Carr Stephen, p, 159} P As to the remark on 
the same png® about the palaces of the nobles, there cannot 
be the least doubt of their existence, us the names of several 
were well known and are often mentioned. Is it quite 
correct to sav (p. 4) that in libl Ahmad bhah, Abdcili, 
placed Shah 'Alnm on the throne, that monarch having 
succeeded de jure in 1759,, without appearing at Dihll till 
j771 ? The distich on the same page is, in its original form, 
of much older date, see Buduoni, i, 3d 5, writing of the year 
797 h. (1394), where it reads: Httkiu-i-k^uddicaud-h'dlam as 
liihli ta Palam, or us quoted in Elliot, v, 74, n. 4, from flm 
Tarikh^i-Baudr (written between 1605 and 1627): P&dihah- 
Shah 'Alain As Bthli id Pahtm. On p. IS, for ‘ MordSn 'All 
Khun' read ‘'All Mnrdau Khan,’ the well-known Persian 

as 
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who traitorously ceded Oandahar to PMbjuMn. As to the 
place (p« 28) where J a bandar Shah and Famikhnlyar wore 
confined, and murdered, it is called in the histories the 
Tirpoliyah, or Triple Gate. I would suggest that it was 
a distinct building 1 , uni not part of the iiciqqdr-kh&nah t or 
Band-mom, probably one of the two gates to the right and 
left of the courtyard which lies between the Mini Bazar 
and the Naqqar-khsmah. I am inclined to think that the 
railings in the Audience Hall (p, 28) were called Ju/i 
(literally, lattice-work); while the name GuIdl~Mr f or lied 
Enclosure, was confined to the canvas and wood screen 
enclosing the emperor's tents when he was in the field; 
or to the temporary enclosure that anyone receiving an 
imperial rescript erected for the requisite ceremonial. In 
1717 a guldi-h&r was erected by the governor and council 
of Calcutta at Hiigllp to which they repaired, in honour of 
Famikhalyaris farmdm granting them trade privileges, 
On p. 33j for i Abode of Splendour/ from Jaiwtikj I would 
suggest* as more justified by the usual spelling without the 
final A l that the word comes from jiIau M a bridle r or in its 
secondary meaning, a led horse N lienee, a retinue generally* 
l>ed horses and caparisoned elephants stood night and day in 
this courtyard. The space between the palace walls and the 
Jomuah (p. 33) is usuidly called the BctT, from ret, the Hindi 
for sand. 

On p- 34 (note) the statement as to Shuhjahai/s failure 
to appear at the balcony window in 1657 is ambiguous; it 
lends one to infer that this event is connected with Dihli, 
while it actually occurred at A grab. The exact meaning of 
Gkuml-kMmh (p* 38) is found in a passage in the Me t a#ir- 
itl-timaru, ii, 442 (biography of SaMullah Khan, ‘All ami, the 
waxlr); it was Akburis name for the room In which he held 
secret councils ; Shahjahao disliked it and altered it into 
Di!uM-fchdnaA-i-kha$ r but the old name stuck to it. At Dibit 
it stood between the emperor's private apartments and the 
?{iwdn-i-k£a&-o- t mu On p. 43 the murder of the cnnucli Jawed 
Khan, N a with Bahadur, is made to happen along with the 
deposition and blinding of Ahmad Shah (let June, 1754); it 
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TOftUy took place on the 6th September, 1753, in Safdur Jane's 
ho aye. In spite of his great position and influence at Court 
from 1720 to 1734, fioftan-ud-daukh was never more than 
third Bakhahi fp, 50); certainly he wad never 1 Bakhshi * in 
(he sense of being first, or Mir BothshT. As to the Qadam 
Sharif, p, 63, T may as well mention the curious fact stated 
in the Tdrfkh^AAmad Bfiafih fob 185, that until Ahmad 
Shah and his mother went there in state in 1751 or 1752, no 
ruler of Pihli visited it, because the builder of the shrine had 
placed the stone bearing the imprint of the Blessed Footstep 
over his own grave* uud they feared, I suppose, an accusation 
of worshipping a mere mortal. The derivation for Bhnlfhmfir 
(p. 60) from xhala (Sanskrit), 1 abode/ and mdr (Sanskrit), 
1 joy/ is most ingenious and may be correct; but one would 
like to know more about it f as it is not very obvious, 
more especially the second half of it. One would expect 
a Sanskrit compound word to observe the order 4 joy-abode/ 
and not 1 abode-joy/ The D'Eremnos mentioned on p- 62 
are a branch of the Portuguere family called Val, Welha, 
or Yelho, who long held command of the palace guard, 
and were connected with the Bibi Juliana about whom 
Mr, Beveridge lately read a paper. Is Mr, Funebawe quite 
sure of the identity of the lady named Mali tab Zamuiu 
Begum (p. 63) P I have never seen Muhammad Shift's 
mother called anything hut Nnwift Qud&iyah. Is not the 
lady meant the Malikiih-i zamUnl, daughter of Furrukhalyar, 
who was married to Muhammad Shah in 1133 h. (1720—1), 
and died in 1203 m (1788-0) ? 1 am confirmed in this 

identification by W* Fnmeklin, 11 Shah Anlum/ J p- 208, 
■who wrote so near the? time. He states that this lady 
( Malikah -i-zomiln i + wife of Muhammad Shall! was buried 
in the Tls Haruri Biigh near the Eubul gate. The statement 
on p. 64, referring to the Ajmer! gate, requires recoil- 
sidenition. The GhazI-ud-dTn Khan, FTruz Jang, from 
whose name it gets its designation, was the father p not 
the -ion, of Niaam - ud - din T Asaf Joh. Ho died on the 
Sth December, 1710* when governor of Ahmad abad Gujarat. 
His grandson, another Ghuzi-ud-dln Khan, FTrnz Jung, died 
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from poison at Autan^bud on the 17th October* 1752* and on 
Ehe 10th January, I7o3 T hi* body was buried 11 in his grand¬ 
father^ tomb ? * (British Muaeum p Oriental MS., Xu, 2,005* 
foL 4Grrj* The Zrnat-ul-masajid + built by the second daughter 
□t Aurang^eb, bore the date of 1122 it. (1710) on the tomb, 
but the lady herself did not die till about 1720. Tt could 
hardly have been built in 1700, aa the Begttin wa& in the 
Dakbin in her father’s camp nntil bift death, and only 
returned to DihlJ in the second half of 1707* On the same 
page (68), surely the direction of Patpargauj from Dihli is 
wrongly given; should not *sonth-earf * be read for ‘south- 
itesf ? Its official name us one of the great grain-marts wan 
Sahibgnnj. Mr. Fanshawc is, of course, entirely justified 
(P- 68) in assigning Rashan-ud-danlnli's mosque in the Folk 
linear to 1745, in accordance with Sayyod All mad Khan's 
(pt» h\ p- 96) and Carr Stephen's statements (p. 273). But 
I have considerable doubt as to that date, that is, 1158 ft,; 
first, because Roshtra-ud-daulah died In 1148 h. [April, 1736); 
secondly, because the chronogram, as given in the A&dr-ut- 
fttnSdid (pt, iii, p. 45), yields, according to my reckoning, 
1148 ii. and not 1158 h. It reader iTtujitie ch&n bait-i-nqait} 
muh\t*i-nuruRah, that is, (40 -I- GO + 8 + 4 + 10) + (3 + 0 + 
50) -|- (2 4-10 + 400) + (1 + 100 + 90 + 10) + (40 + 8 + 
10 + 9) 4- (50 + 8 + 300) + (1 + 30 + 5) = 1148, 

In the note to p. 69 and again on p. 308 arc two statements 
open to question: one of them, the date, is very nearly, but not 
quite correct; the other, the place, is quite wrong. SCraj 
Med, Jat, was killed, not in 17G4, but on the 29th or 30th 
December, 1763, not at Shuhdarah outside Dihli, hut close to 
Ghiizi-ud-din-uagar, eighteen miles away. When naming 
the Nilt Cbhatri dose to the Fort (p. CD), it might be added 
that this was a favourite resort of TJdham Dae (otherwise 
Qudsiyah Regain), mother of Ahmad Shiih, in 1748-1754, 
For * Samsom-i-Daulah ’ (p. 69) read * Sarnsam-ud-Dauhih,’ 
as in Thorn, p. 126. 

Passing over pp. 80 to 231, devoted to an account of 
the Mutiny, wo come on p. 226 to the statement that 
'Alamgtr II was murdered in 1781. The correct date b 
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tie 28th November, 1759, There Is a contemporary account 
of the crime in the British Museum, Oriental MS. No. 1,749, 
foL 214n. One ZaEurullah Kjnrn, an underling in the 

employ of GhSiil-ud-dm Khau ’ImSd-nl-mulk, the wazir, 
was sent to report to the Emperor the arrival of a holy man 
from Labor, who had taken up his quarters at the Kotilah 
of Flruz Shah. At noon the Emperor reached the Kotilah 
by way of the sands along the Jamnub ; with him were 
Znfarullah Ebun and a few palace eunuchs, As they came 
up they found some Moghul followers of Baiabdsh Khan, 
commandant of one of the MW’s regiments, grouped at 
the gate of one bastion. They announced that the danmh 
was in that room. On arrival at the doorway the Emperor 
descended from his chair of state and entered the room in 
the bastion, the Moghuls allowing no one else to pass inside 
except Musahib ‘All Khan, a palace eunuch, Mirzd liiibu, 
the Emperor's nephew, was left outside; he and the rest of 
the men moved off in various directions and sat down. The 
prince took a rug from one of the retinue, and spreading it 
out on a masonry platform, began to recite the afternoon 
prayers. Bnliibdsh Khan had meanwhile cut down and 
killed the Emperor with his poiguard (khnnju)'), and coming 
to the prince said: “Get up and come with me.” The 
prince replied: ” Where ami to go?” The Khan answered : 

.<>j D Emperor.” " What is there for me to do with the 
Emperor?” “You must return to the Fort. 1 ’ Saying this, 
he snatched the dagger out of the prince’s waist-suah, laid 
hold of his arm, and they act out lor the palace. The 
Moghuls seized the horses and nrma of the eunuchs and 
other servants; while the Emperor’s corpse was taker away 
und thrown on to the sands beneath the Kotilah. A story 
was concocted that ‘Alamgir’s foot had slipped on the terra- 
plain (fanl), that he had fallen, and thus had given up the 
ghost. Mirza Biiba was placed in the Asad Burj of the 
Fort with his brethren. 

There is a question I should like to raise with regard to 
the spelling of Burahpakh on p. 233. Boes that triJ ly_ 
represent the local pronunciation, or U it not rather 
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Buruhpulah P The English ear is usually deaf to (.lie- 
difference of sound between the inherent Towel a and 
the short n ; there is thus risk of confusion, and one 
would like to be quite sure of the true sound of the word* 
Palah is not found in the dictionaries with tho sense of 
' an arch,’ and pultih does not seem to bo in them at all. 
I have always treated the word us BiirahpuJab, the ‘ twelve- 
arched ' [bridge], connecting it with pa!, a. gateway, und 
pa!, a bridge. 

Rafdar Jang (p. 245) died on tbe 4 th October, 1754, and 
not in 1753, On p. 30(3, note (linos 20 and 21), read 
*Sa’adat Khan' for 'Saadat All Khun' (died 2let March, 
if 39). He was Nawab (that is, nit rim or governor) of Audh, 
but never either Nawiib WazTr or prime minister (wazTr), 
'Alamglr Auraijgzeb (p. 303) was the third, but far from 
being the youngest son of Shahjulian. 'Alnnoglr'e eldest 
surviving son and successor, Shuh 'Alarn Bahadur Shnh, died 
in camp outside Labor, and not at Dibit. Muhammad Shah 
fp.303) was enthroned on the 28th. September,’ 1719, but his 
reign was counted from the 20th February, 1719 ns. 5 , by 
both modes of reckoning 1718 is wrong. 

The young princes mentioned in note 2 on p. 305 both 
died in I j 19 , not iu 1717, BufT'-ud-durajat on tbe 11 th Jnru.', 
1j 1.1 s.s, (having been deposed seven days before), und 
Rafp-ud-daulith on the 17th or 18th September, 1719. The 
date of Farrukhsiyar’s Jarman to the East India Company 
(same page) was not 1715, but the 30th December, 1718 o.s. 
As for the entry of Nadir Shah and Muhammad Shah (p. 307, 
note), according to an eye-witness they did not enter together; 
Muhammad Shah preceded Nadir Shill by one day, the latter 
spending the night at ShSJihmlr. Nadir ShaVs stay j n 
Dihfi (p. 307, note) lasted from (he I9th March, 1719 to the 
25th May, 1719 n,«. 


On p^ 308, top line, the Glum-qd-din Khan there referred 
to (‘Imud-nl-tnulk, horn 1735) was the grandson, not the son 
of Nizam-ul-tmdkj Asaf Jah, a former wazfr. His father 

CLhazi-ud-din Khin, RrCz j ang (eide$t Mn of ^ ’ 

who died from peison in 1752 as already stated, w as never 
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wEialr. Ahmad Shah, Abdiill, armed at DihlT, during his 
third expedition into India, on the 20ih Jaiuarj, li-Jd , aod 
ou hie fourth expedition he reached the Jimiuuk at Burari- 
gbiir on the 8 th January, 1760, It would thus be better to 
"ay '(p. yos, line 13) 'three years later' instead of 'four.' 
If you reckon four vents between the two visits it throws out 
one or other of lbs dates, from whichever of them you begin 
your calculation. And G~b iHii*ud“dTn Shall, Imad-ul-niiilk s 
■ hiding/ was not very effective, seeing that he lived openly, 
Erst at Bhartpur and then at FarruktiSbad, whore be was up 
to I 7 TL It was in 1780 that Colonel Goddard on me across 
hitn near Surat; he returned to India about 178S-9, and 
died within his Jdgir of Buonl, near Ealpi, somewhere about 
the year 1800. The sentence at the bottom of p. 308 and 
the top of p. 309 seems to me to place the share of the 
Midi rat. tabs in the return of Shift ‘Alans to Dikii in a wrong 
light. The llahrattfths returned to Upper India in 1770, 
and it whs at their urgent request that Shall ‘Atom left the 
protection of the English at Allahabad. A strong Mabruttah 
array came down the BHabah as far os Farrukhabad, to meet 
the Emperor and escort hitn to the capital. 

Throughout the decline of the monarchy, from the year 
1713 to die end In 1803, there was always some sort of 
Moghul court at Dihll; and during those ninety-one years 
of most inglorious strife, there were scores of events which 
could be connected with some one or other of the places 
named in Mr. Fanshawc’s book. Take for one instance the 
sudden swoop of Biiji Boo on the people at the (Thait iair of 
Kalkii BhawiinT in 173T (7th April}. The Emperor had 
just received a vainglorious dispatch from Sa'adat Ehan, 
Burhan-ul-mulk, reporting the total defeat of the Mahrtttah 
Prahwah near ShukobabSd (23rd March). The report of 
Bail Eiio's raid on the fair was received at Erst with 
incredulity, and Muhammad Shah said it must be some 
petty baud of thieves; after all, it was people’s own fault tor 
going out so far into the jungle and stopping there all night. 
However, a spy disguised as a faqir was scut out. In f ( 
evening be returned and threw down the piece of hold coarse 
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rye bread dial Baj] Kilo had given him as an alms. Ho had 
seen Buji Kao and his Mahoraednn canenbiDn, Muslim!, 
seated m the same saddle-cover, eating their dry bread and 
chillies. At once there was confusion and uproar. Boats 
were gathered below the palace ready for flight* while same 
of the young bloods about the Court organized a force to 
resist in the field. The ensuing battle to the south of the 
city ended in an ignominious aciun* qui pent ; and had not the 
Wazlr by the greatest oxorlinn> hurried back from Agmh, 
it is passible that Dikii would have fallen into the hands of 
Biijl R.m Connected with the same occasion is Bit] I Kao's 
clandestine visit at night to the Nigambodb ghat for a bathe 
at the holy place. Then there i.s the lighting, in March to 
August, 17 o 3 # all round Hi hi! from Wazlr hbod in the norlh 
to Kotklah Flruz Shah in the south, during which plate after 
place comes into prominence as the scene of operations shifts. 

Although these notes have inevitably assumed the form of 
adverse comment on and dissent from many ofM^ Fanshawe*s 
statements; this does not preclude me from agreeing entirely 
with a very much larger number of passages, which I have 
necessarily passed over in silence* 

Wm, Irvine. 


(1) La Kelicion at Ted a, par II. Ol i j e jr it erg, traduit de 
Tallemand par Yrcroit Renily,—(2) Le UoimmiA, par 
H. OLDENEEJto, traduit par A. Ful chuh. 8vo; pp. 520 
and 401, (Paris: Alcan, 1903*) 

We are very glad to call attention to the appearance of 
these two standard works in French. English students who 
do not read German should taka notice of this, aa the 
" Keligion des Veda” has not yet been translated into 
English ; and the excellent translation of the J < Buddha” 
which we owe to Dr. Hooy was necessarily based on the 
first edition. The third edition, represented in the present 
French translation* contains a number of corrections and 
additions which have uonsidernbly enhanced the value oi the 
work. It would be unnecessary to repent here what has 
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been said in our former pages on t.ba importance of these 
two studies, the reputation of which is now well established. 
It is only necessary to point out that the names of the two 
gentlemen who ere respectively responsible for the translationa 
arc ample guarantee of the sound [scholarship and accurate 
intelligence of the versions that now lie he lore us. 


In venture DE-scHjrnt 1 nn> ilojrcraitjras du Cahbolkie. 
Par E. Lunet de Lajonquj£re, Chef do buiiiillon 
dTnfonterle coloniule. (Paris : E. Leroux, 1902,) 

The French school of the Extreme East, under the able 
direction of M. Finot, hae, by its publications, been doing 
much and most valuable worlt for the elucidation of the 
early history of the eastern portion of the Further Indian 
peninsula. Among these, this fourth volume of the series— 
an inventory or descriptive list of the ancient monuments 
in Combo] a—culls for attention, on account of its plan as 
well as its execution. 

Tts origin is thus staled by the author:— 11 Au in con de 
juillet, 1900, nous fdines charge par lo direct eur do 1’Ecole 
franchise d'Entremc Orient, dune mission an Cuuibodge. 
II afogissait tie Tcchercber les monuments arch ealo piques et 
les inscriptions re partis sur le territoire dn Cainhedgc actual, 
d J estamper celles-ci, de preciscr la situation gifogrupbique dc 
ccs monuments et de ce~ Inscriptions, d’indiqucr four etat 
de conservation et de designer lea pieces de sculpture qut 
devTaient fStre transferees uu musee organic par l'Ecole. 
Co mine suite 5 ces rocberches, nous dev ions dtablir on 
Inveutuire descriptif, completer Patlas archeologiquo de 
rindo-Chiue dent nous avons rccueilli las premiers muteriaux 
en Anara, et preparer un arrSfo ckssant comme ‘ monuments 
hfetoriques' les monuments inventories- 

The A.tlas urcheologique was published in November, 1901, 
containing four large sectional mops in beautiful cartography 

_each measuring *25 by 18 inches, to a scale of 1,500,000 or 

8-7 inches to a degree of latitude—and n general map of 
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Indo-China to a fifth of that scale, together with lists o£ all 
the monuments arranged both by districts and alphabetical!v. 

The present Tolume completes the work of this cummLssion. 
to which the Atlai is an important adjunct. It consists of 
two parts: (1) an introduction of 105 pages, dealing with 
the geographical situation and chronology of the monuments, 
their classification, construction, materials, ornamentation, 
inscriptions, etc.; (2) the description of the monuments— 
ypO in number-—extending to about 400 pages, followed b\ 
ao index, list of 106 illustrations, and detailed table of 
contents. The whole plan of the work has been thought 
out with skill, and it admirably executed. 

For fully forty years past the French Government has 
beeu sending out expeditions to explore the valleys of the 
Mekong and Meuam rivers, and most, of them—beginning 
with that under M. Henri Mouhot (1858-1861) —have 
devoted considerable attention to the remarkable antiquarian 
remains of the region. Thus, in the published reports of 
the explorations of Captain Doudart de LagrCe (1866), 
Mil. Francis Gamier, Uelnportc (1873), S. Mourn, Or. 1, 
Harms nd, M* Tissnndier, and, lastly, of M. E. Aymonier, is 
contained a great amount of valuable information respecting 
these antiquities. The work of the last is specially devoted 
to epigraphy, with which it combines important descriptions 
of the old temples where the inscriptions are found, and it 
is richly illustrated* The uim of the present volume is 
to verify, correct, and complete the descriptions already 
published, which are occasion ally defective or inaccurate In 
such details as orientation, etc., and to include all known 
monuments hitherto undescribed, reducing the descriptions to 
a fixed and systematic general form. By always beginning 
the accounts of the temples from the shrines and advancing 
outwards, and by using terms of relative position everywhere 
in the same way, a method is follow ed that tends to* secure 
order, completenesa, imd. preciafoti. 

The introduction is an important feature of the volume and 
will repay careful study, supplying much information as to 
the structure and arrangement of the Cambojan temple lD d 
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their adjuncts. Among the litter, the small rooms or cells 
that often stand in the front of the courts of larger ten spies 
facing the main shrine are designated, by tho author as 
treasuries and libraries. These terms are ostensibly only 
conjectural; and, as tho temples are really copies built after 
Hindu models of early date, the original purpose of such 
cells must be sought for in India. Structures occupying 
.similar positions arc not unusual in South Indian temples, 
but there they arc nut now, at least, used for the storage of 
valuables. 

The structural meLhods employed in tho erection of these 
temples and the arrangements of tho buildings are here 
explained with an accuracy and careful detail that overlooks 
nothing of importance. And the ill us trillions are numerous 
und instructive, ranking the book a model one. 

The numerous inscription* iu tiaiiskrit and in Khmer are 
mentioned in connection with the places where they haie 
been discovered, with constant reference to AynionierV 
Cambodge and to the translations of these in Sanskrit 
prepored by MM. Barth and Abet Bergaigtie, and published 
with photographic facsimiles iu 18S5 and 1893- A number 
0 f new inscriptions have been discovered and are here 
described; but others bad disappeared since 11. Aymonier 
had noticed them, and could not be found by Gap*. Lumet dt- 
Lajonquiere (pp. 58, 65. 137, 187, eto.J-^mc "ayant etd 
brisee par un bonze fou” (p, 3)—aud others tho villagers 
and priests would not say what hod become of them (p.'261). 
This is just what occurs lu 1 ndia: a atone is wanted, and if 
an inscribed one is at hand it is seized; hut if ever it is 
traced it is by accident rather than from enquiry. 

The French school of the Far East has made a most- 
valuable contribution to Oriental archeology in this com¬ 
prehensive work. 


J. B. 
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Cd ^ dra * vff 6 karana t Die Ghammatjk des Oawdaagomih* 
Sutra, Fluid i r Dhy bupilt.hu. Floniiisgegcbea von Bruno 
L] hatch, Dr. Phil. Abliimrlliingeii fur die Km da des 
Morgenlaodes, xi, (Leipzig ; Brock hans, 1902.) 

This, the firet part of Dr. Liebich’a long promised work 
on. the Qi ammar oi Oandrugomm, was presented, to the 
Hamburg Orientalist Congress in September last. It 
includes the test of the Sutra, TTnudi* and Dhatnpilthu, 
>vith full indices, and in the case of the Uiiudi paraphrases 
from the commentary, The Sutras and the Dhutupntlm are 
accompanied by references to the corresponding parts of the 
Pinlnean system. 

For the purpose of mere reference, therefore, the work 
is complete, and we may congratulate Dr. Liebich on the 
accomplish merit In u very convenient form of this pEtrt of 
his difficult and laborious undertaking. But by far the 
most intere&tieg part of the work is still to come, in the 
shape of an edition in full of the commentary, which is now 
ascertained to be, as Professor Eggcliug first conjectured, by 
Oandragomiu himself. Based upon a fine MS.* the property 
of the Nepal Durban which Dr + Liebick exhibited, at 
Hamburg, and the exact Tihetan rendering In the Tanjur* 
it will present a quite reliable text, and must contain much 
that is of importance for the history of Sanskrit Grammar, 
The authors of the Ka^iku made use, as Professor Kiolhorn 
pointed out (Indian Antiquary, ary, pp, 1S3—5} p of the Candra 
fliitroa p and therefore probably also of the eommcntflxv- 

For a general discussion of Candrngomia’s work l)r. Liebich 
refers to his article in the Nae^ric&tm d$r Goftingixchr 
GesefhcM/t rftr Wm&mltn/Ett* for 3 895, where ho has 
discussed all the works connected with CnudragomiiTs 
system which are found in the Tanjur (Mdo cxvi and 
cxxxii). Ho now gives gome further information regarding 
new manuscript material from Nepal. The total result h 
that p with the exception of a very small gnp p the whole of 
the Sanskrit original is now recovered. The immense help 
which the existence of Tibetan versions of mula and 
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commentary lends toward a the establishment of a critical 
test is now sufficiently known: even in case we should 

not be able to fix the limits of date for these renderings 

within so narrow a period ns “ 700 to 900 A-D. '* 

I do not propose to discuss the text which Professor 

Liebicti has elicited from these sources- On p- 27, n. 6, 

wl- find the interesting fact elicited that when issuing the 
silLras with the Commentary Cimdragomin uinde ter tain 
small corrections in style and orthography. The reader will 
observe that most of the intros are derived from PStnm 
and the Msbabhasya. Generally the effort after brevity 
haa led to a curtailment, quite in conformity with the 
statement of TaranSthn {Irons., P , 152) that this was 
a principle of Cflndnigoiijm’fl work. Professor Liebich’e 
excellent critical notes call attention to the passages where 
there exists anv cause for hesitation. 1 

It in curious" that neither Cnndragomm nor his predecessor 
ond antagonist Candrakirti is known to us from Chinese 
sources, and wo are consequently without an important aid 
in fixing their dates- Professor Lieblcb would regard 
Candragomin as contemporary with the Jliinu invasions 
between 465 and 544 A.te When fuller reports of the 
Congress at Hanoi reach u& we shall be made acquainted 
with the view of il- Sylvain Uvl, a paper by whom on this 
subject was there read. The Lokiinandu-Kataka, when it is 
read bv some scholar, may throw light on the question. At 
present we can only say that Candrakirti and Aryndeva, who 
rc fer to Gflcli otlicr p umi^t bt conteiupoTtirics. 

The Cnndra griiirnnnr being now restored to the world, it 
is perhaps time to inquire what can be done towards the 
investigation of the Saras vatu school. Presumably the 
published text of this grammar represents a late recension- 
But among the grammatical works in the Tanjur there are 
several of this school, and perhaps something may be attained 
bv these means. It would he worth while if, os wo appear 

1 Du at. u. 2, should. 

ilOTlhtfnl wutii giTo 

1 1 . r * uJi'j/d, udj - = i £TWrH * 


tr HOI wl (for Mtm . Hu = Jf.it) 
i \k IGS il- mi: ut Aunt. ffiiuM px^biiJi-LT 
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io be informed by Mullinatha ml Meghaduta, y, Li, Ealiduss 
belonged to this Reboot. 

I may here add the name of a grammatical work in the 
Tanjnr which does not appear cither id Schiefoer’i list or 
in any other cun me rat ion known to me, viz._ 

HiJiju&rlwhditM-mnii, Tan jar Mdo ctsiiv, i—i4 f by 
Ijega . par . grags (SukirtiP). 

F. W. Thomas. 

PiLi usd Sanskuit, von Dr. R. Opto Fbaskk, Professor 
of Sanakrit at Ebnigsberg. Svo ; pp, yi und 176. 
(Strassburg : Triibner. Price 6#.) 

This volume is a preparatory study for (be author's; Puli 
Gram no ar, which is to appear shortly in the Grundriss aeries 
founded by Professor Riihler and now edited by Professor 
Eielhorn. As ia well known, all the early in script ions and 
coin-legends are not written in Sanskrit, hut in u dialect or 
dialects for which tncro is at present no generally accepted 
name. It is inaccurate to tall it Prakrit, a word wbicb 
has a clearly defined meaning in Indian usage, meaning 
exclusively the dialects considered in Professor PincheFe 
"Grammatik der Prakrit-spruuhen." It to a very use ltd, 
indeed necessary, word in (hat sense ; and it to a distinct 
loss to use it as the designation for a very different act of 
philological phenomena* 

The author calls this language of the early inscriptions 
and coins Pali, using the term ‘literary Puli' for the Puli 
as it appears in the canonical hooka of the Buddhists and 
in the later literature bused upon them. Thie also seems 
to me to be matter for regret. Ab now generally used 
and understood, the word Puli has a clear and distinct 
connotation, and to substitute for it the clumsy und Ion- 
expresston ‘literary Pall' to u toss. It would'have been 
lar better to have retained the word Pali (which, after all 
means a Ime, or rule, or canon) in the old sense of the 
language of the canonical touiks. It is true that if this he 
dune, then another name must bo found {ot the Ian 
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of the inscriptions and coin a; and any new name is under 
a disadvantage. I have suggested elsewhere that the word 
• Eosall' might be used, as the word 1 MugadhT/ in some 
respects more suitable, involves the same sort of confusion 
and ambiguity as ‘ Prakrit * or ‘ Pali, 

This objection to the name of the language referred to 
as Pali is, however, a minor matter. The main point is 
whether the facts collected are accurate, and lie arguments 
based upon them are sound. It will be well, therefore, to 
state at once what these are. 

We have in Chapter i a list of the inscriptions, and of the 
toms, that can be dated within a period extending from the 
third century h.c. to the second century A.n. This is a very 
careful and’elaborate list, and will be found most useful. 
It suffers from one objection. The author does not pretend 
to b e either a numismatist or au epigmphist. He gives the 
dates us stated by the best authorities, though he points 
out cases where their conclusion? seem doubtful. Future 
investigation may show—specialists could, no doubt, even 
now, in some calcs, point out —that some particular data 
or some particular reading is wrong. Hut we have not 
elsewhere any such list as is here provided for us ; and 
it shows, with great clearness, the range of material on 
which the thesis is based. This list of many hundred 
inscriptions and coin* occupies fifty page B , and the find two 
chapters. 

In Chapter iii the author points out the mam conclusion 
which is forced upon ns, at first sight, by these materials. 
The language of India during the period in question was 
not Sanskrit, Sansbritisms are found imbedded in the 
dialect used. These are at first very rare, then they 
gradually increase, until, at the end of the period, the 
inscriptions, with certain exceptions, have become Sanskrit 
with Palisms (as the author calls them ; I should prefer 
Kasaluras) still surviving in them. The main tact is already 
generally acknowledged. Hut the author states it with 
much greater fulness and detail than bus yet been done, 
lie shows what the Sanskritisms are, and distinguishes 
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between the remits apparent at different epochs and in 
different districts of India, 

Chapter iv discusses, and again with fuLl details, and with 
the necessary distinctions of time and place, the reverse set 
of facts—the kind ol Falisms (or Kosalisrus) that survived 
especially from the thisd century a,d. onwards, and when 
and where they survived. 

In Chapters v and vi we have the author's conclusions 
from the data set out above as to the date and locality of 
the gradual rise in the use of classical Sanskrit, One 
of these is that Sanskrit, proper (as distinguished from 
Vediti) was mostly cultivated in one dial-inct part of Xudiu, 
the country from the Doab to the mountains, and that its 
home was probably originally in Kashmir. 

In the following chapters we have the author's conclusions 
from the language of the inscriptions and the coins as to 
Pali (that k, KosalT). The first of these is that the dialect, 
whatever it be called* then used throughout India was* in 
fact, one dialect; and he give*, in support of this conclusion, 
a detailed sketch of what were the peculiarities of this 
dialect, the Hindustani of the centuries before Christ, 

The second is that, besides and notwithstanding the 
essential unity of thi* dialect, there is evidence qf local 
peculiarities, amounting to local dialectic differences. These 
he gives in detail, again distinguishing the facts he quotes 
both according to place and according to time. 

The third is that the literary Pali used in the canonical 
books is nearest to the particular local variety of the popular 
tongue that was current in or near AvuutL One by one 
the author goes through other local varieties, used in the 
north-east, the north - west, in or near Mathura, In ifio 
Dekkan, and in the Kathiawad, and shows in detail how 
these varieties differs from the literary Pali* 

Finally t the author gives a list of those peculiarities of 
the Yedic language which distioguiah it from classical 
Sanskrit and arc found also in Pali—a list much longer 
nod fuller than the only one we have so far had, that is to 
say, the list in the preface to Childers’* Dictionary* 
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tfoffj quite splitt from the talidit? of the author $ 
cooclusiona^ quite apart oven from the aceoTacy of tbe 
readings the author tabes over from the numismatists and 
epigraphists, it la a moot excellent and useful piece of work 
that is here accomplished To have classified a ad arranged 
according lo time and place, and according to tee moot 
questions they elucidate id tbe history of language, an 
immense number of linguistic forms hitherto, for the iriosi 
part, and precisely for want of such a guide* necessarily 
jumbled together anil confused, is a signal service to have 
tendered to the history of speech in India, So much will 
ha readily admitted. Hot it would be probably safe to go 
further. The author raises the right sort of questions, and 
deals with them by the right sort of method. His conclusions 
Eire eminently Bound and reasonable. Supposing that in 
a doaen cases the readings adopted by the author, or by 
the epigraphiats or numismatists, or the dates they assign 
to tbe inscriptions or the coins? should turn out to be wrong, 
that would still leave ninety - eight out of each hundred 
details unaffected—in other words two per cent, of the 
evidence would have to be struck out. And the author has 
been careful bo to stale hie conclusiona that they would 
not require, in such a easci much modification, 11c has 
placed the whole question on li new footing, and his work 
will be quite indispensable to any future worker in tbe name 
held. The last word, ns a matter of course* has not been 
said. Seme of the details? quoted will have lo be modified ; 
details not here quoted will be added- The conclusions oa 
eventually accepted wiU not be quite tbe same ; but they 
will be influenced to a very large extent by this important 
monograph, which is a real addition to our knowledge, and 
worthy of that excellent German training in sound method* 
to which we Indianistis already owe bo nuicb- 

X W . Rhys Davids. 
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Die Sagekstoffe nfc* ^Irveda und die isdisohe IrraJtBA- 

TMEinoN, von Emtl Sum. L pp, T 1 t 1-50 + [1]. 

(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1902.) 

The work of which Dr. Sieg of Berlin submits a specimen 
in this fasciculus constitutes a bold attempt to deal with one 
of the most important problems of Indian literary history. 
The hymns of the Bgveda have in a large Dumber of cases 
an obvious ritual application which reveals at the same time 
the object for which they were composed- But nanny of them 
are denied any such application even by the native critics, 
and European scholars will consider the devices by which 
other* have been adapted to purposes of ritual as artificial 
interpretations. With regard to sneb hymns a question 
arises as to the circumstances of their composition* Are 
they purely independent utterances or were they intended to 
be communicated in some context P In the bitter case, is the 
content easily inferrible from the hymns themselves or have 
we any external aids for ascertaining it ? 

The answer to a part of these questions may be taken us 
a matter of common acceptance. There arc hymns in the 
Rgvcda which imply a context, and of these some at any 
rate demand for their explanation the help of other literary 
material. Dr. Stag points out that this truth, first brought 
to light by Professor Windtach, who recognised the hymn 
of Ptirilravas and Brva^I (E.Y. S x, 95) as a dialogue without 
context, has been clearly expounded by Professor Oklenborg , 1 
nod all scholars familiar with Pischel and GeldncPs Vt'tM&du 
Sfitditu are aware what use these authors make of the same 
conception. Professor Oldenberg well compares the relation 
between the vom and prose of the Pali Jataka T and duds in 
this system of text mid sermon the prevailing literary type 
of pro-Buddhist times. We may add of post-Eoddhtat times 
also l for the conjunction of a text in itself brief and obscure 
with an indispensable commentary is, one might say, the 
prevailing one in all periods of Indian literature down to 
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ihc present, and we need have no a priort samples in 
recognizing the satne deeply rooted intellectnul habit in the 
Bgveda itself- The figure of the poet who recites Iris verse 
in the middle of a prose narrative h still familiar in all parts 
of India, and may have been familiar in the earliest ftgOp 

But if there are many hymns in the Yoda which imply 
a story ( it is an inference of mathematical certainty that 
noh all these stories have been lost. There may have been 
much change and transformation, which is indeed the fate 
of all Indian writiog&p affecting not only epics bnt also 
highly finished compositions such as the Sukuntala. Bat it 
would be a miracle if nothing were left in the later liter attire 
capable of explaining the earlier. 

This thought is developed and pointed in the introductory 
port of Dr Sieg‘s wort. He show^ that the critical principle 
in question was familiar to the Indian commentators and 
precisely expounded by them- The most general term 
for the application of a hymn was eittifpga w and they 
distinguished between the expressed and implied vmipogn 
of hymns and parts of hymns. Their discussions proceeded 
predominantly from four paints of view* and they were 
classed as atm&Vidah, :\airnkfflh r or mtiAaxik&k M 

according as they treated the by nine from ceremonial, 
philosophical, grammatical, or mythological-historical stand¬ 
points. In the Brahmanos, and in general commentaries 
snth as that of Say ana, there is a commingling of all three 
methods of interpretation. But we have an example of all 
the mainly etymological treatment in 1! uska s iVimA'fej while 
the philosophical criticism gave rise to the transcendental 
or AMfdknm explanations. 

Dr. Sieg maintains that the existence of the forms 
it if (Aomin imd jHiuriinifw in their context in the Mahabhasya 
(}Y f 2. GO) proves the existence of a particular work entitled 
Hi&mfi or Ftirautt, as a textbook or collection of. mythological 
lore. Bat we cannot admit the force of this argument. 
Pataiijuli makes no mention of the formation dkhyUtnka in the 
sense of 1 u student of Mhpana or romance/ recording special 
name a a a raaflcnt daiii£a t etc., for k ii student of the 1 dstwndnUd 
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story/ etc. But tbia may be due to the fact that the purdiia 
or ifihfcta is from the nature ol the clisc i± single bodv oi 
legend t while romance is capable of indefinite extension. 
We, too, have 1 historians 1 and 1 mythologies/ but no 
* novelist 5 in the *ame sense. Whether the retnainder of 
Dr, Sieg's oigumentation on this head is conclusive cannot 
bo ana weired without n longer inquiry. Dot even if the 
Indian comm on tutors employ the words \iihd&a and pttrtim of 
definite literary types of works (as Dr, Si eg urges, pp. 27 sqq. p 
33} j this is not the same its referring to one single work. 
The terms aitiMsika and paur&ni&a eeeiu of precisely the same 
nature ue *;hu n dn* ika M and uaipdyika. Why, 

indeed, should we not he content to understand by the word 
piiranit a claea of writings from which sprang (ho puratia par 
excellence* the Makabharata, which, as Br, Sieg mention a, 
the Indian commentators understood by the name ? This, 
however, is very far from a systematic treatment of mythology. 

The main body of Dr, Sieges work, pp. 44-142, deal* with 
individual hymns and legends, and constitute* the practical 
application of his theory. The case is emphatically one for 
the maxim mlntur amhulm*ih % and if in a number of eases 
it is possible by the cm ploy men t of later legends to con¬ 
tribute towards the elucidation of the hyome, the value of 
this method stands beyond dispute. T do not propose (nor 
do I claim any special competence) to examine in detail this 
part of the book. In the case of many of the legends 
Dr. Sieg seems to me to come materially nearer to the right 
interpretation and even to attain to ti definite solution, One 
of the best examples is the legend of Syuvdsva as compared 
with E.V. v T 6L The relation between the two seems to 
be established, but there nevertheless remains an obscurity 
in the story us concerns the part played by Taranto, Ptiru 
mtlha, and Bnfifjnti* If from some other source Di. Sicg 
should bo able to throw light on this part of the legend 
and at the *ame time elucidate the relations between 
Syavlsvx and the Asvins (Syava, see MacdoneD, « Vedic 
Mythology, 11 p. 52), the whole hynm will be fully explained 

Dr, Sing Is fully capable of dealing with his material and 
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it would bo impossible to gainsay the learning and skill with 
which he handle* it. We regret only that he has several 
times (e.g., p. 126, p. 137, n. 4) treated the Brhaddevata as 
posterior in date to the Mahabbar&ta, whereas Professor 
Macdonell has pointed out to me that the reverse is the 
<aso. If I may call attention to two details with which 
I should prevision ally disagree, on p, 81 we find the word 
mdmat of R.V. iv, 18. 8-9, explained (with Grnssmann) 
as augment less imperfect of mad ntnniiiltt, while oo p. 9 j 
D r. Sieg proposes to emend ti note of Hariavatnin, 

tlaunjfaha ndnut daurgakend.’iveiict nmhntma km fund pie, 

by reading mi ha tma for mnihal-ata. I cannot resist the 
conclusion that Ludwig is here right in taking mutual as 
a pronoun t referring back to the manta ot v, j . In that case 
we must regard It as an ablative = Prakrit mamutto. In 
the second passage, I should prefer to read drtitfga/o'yiUrcna 
*(im/)ate>itt with the text, and interpret it to mean with 
a daurgahtt, i.e. an aha wm&ata, 1 a body of horse,' so that 
daurga/ia bears the same relation to dnrgaha as ausli-a, "body 
of camels,' etc,, to Uftm, etc. Perhaps the original reading 
was daurgahetidhena aimsamuhena kratuod . The simplex. 
durgaha, * horse/ is no doubt a compound of dur = dhur with 
VuA, and analogous to fu-ym, jumtnta, d&anrtya . With the 
Uitanu ~ tvayatn, noted p, 49, n. 5, we may compare the 
classical at round, which bears the same flense, 

Whfit we have Hold will be sufficient to show to the reader 
that Dr, Si eg has in this work made a valuable contribution 
to the solution of a problem which, it' it is ever to be solved, 
must be solved on the linos which he here lays down. 
Inasmuch as his familiarity with the subject and the 
essential aids to its investigation, and further his skill and 
scholarly- method in dealing with these, are fully oil a level 
with the high demands of modem research, wo hope that he 
may find the necessary support for continuing the publication 
of the large matid of material which he has prepared. 

F. W, Thom is. 
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Hou.v Bemiticje, I, TL The Bidasc alia AposTOLomu 
I. Syriac Text; II. English Translation. By Marc; ahet 
Dunlop Gibaoh, M.E.A.S,, LL.D. (London: C. J. Clay 
and Sons, 1003.) 

The Dtida&caiia conriMa of a series of rales and exhortations 
regulating the conduct of the clergy and congregation of the 
parly Christian Church. It was originally written iu Greek, 
hut hns survived only in more or leas incomplete versions* 
cf which the Syriac is the most valuable* The Syriac text 
was edited sorue fifty years ago anonymously (by the 
great Lagarde) from a Paris MS., which was then unique. 
Lagarde's book—only 100 copies were issued—has long been 
out of print, and other MSS. have since come to tight* 
among them a copy of an ancient MS. which was* acquired 
a few years ago by Professor Eenfiel Harris in Meeopotamk- 
There was* therefore, room for a new edition tif the text* and 
Mnu Gibson is to bo congratulated on her performance of 
a piece of work which places all students of early Christianity 
under an obligation. The Didascafia has been held to date 
from the third century; it throws a welcome light upon 
the practices of the early Christitm®, and exercised great 
influence opon the structure and ccelesiaAlical goverttmehl 
of the Church. It appears now for the first time with an 
English translation, and it is not too much to hope that tins 
may lead to a, closer investigation of the critical questions 
with which the hook is bound up. 

That the Birfascaikt Eihould have had ascribed to it Ihe 
authority of the Apostles is not an unknown practice in the 
East, where greater influence and attention was procured 
for a writing by deliberately issuing it under the name and 
authority of famous personages. Mrs. Gibson's remarks may 
be quoted here:— 

11 "When we have got over our initial amazement that any body 
of ecclesiastical rulers should attempt to use the names of their 
predecessor? instead of their own f we um*t acknowledge that mo*L 
of the precept and practices inculcated are excellent* and will 
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worthy of oar own con^itjemtioia* * ■ 9* s, b j 

doubt, this document, from its early date, trill appeal with greater 
force than to others; nod to these l would respectfully suggest 
that if they eon rider it- to be really of Apostolic authority, they 
ought to adopt its rules in their entirety; but that it u not 
legitimate to accept one anil reject another, unless a c m j 
proved to hu a Inter interpolation.'' 

Mrs. Gibson has edited the Syriac from the copy referred 
to above, and has col luted it not only with La garde’s test, 
but also with fragments preserved at the "British Museum, 
at Cambridge, end at Rome, Her translation is conscientious 
aud painstaking, and her introductions to the volumes are 
useful, though all too brief. It is interesting to find that 
rnnoiig the multitude of Scriptural quotations in the lest 
there are ho me [from tbe Gospels) which seem to be derived, 
not from tbe Peshilta. but from tbe old Syriac version which 
it superseded. Many of them, also, agree with neither, 
and it has been conjectured that these owe their origin to 
a Gospel harmony. 

In conclusion, as an illustration of the style and contents 
ul the Bid/usealia. we append an extract from Chapter xii, 
dealing with the positions to bo occupied by the congregation 
at Divine Service 

“ Tor as we reo the irrational bants, we mean oxen, sheep, and 
■,.ats, lying dawn In herd-, rising ami feeding and mating and 
none of them is separate from its mec; and also the beasts of the 
deserts go in the mountains along with those who arc like thorn. 
Thus, therefore, it ought to be also in the Church, that those who 
are children should sit by themselves, if there be room} ii not, let 
them stand upon their feet. And let these who ore advanced ill 
years sit by themselves. . ■ ■ Again, id* 0 let those w io 
are girls sit apart. - - * L* those who ore married and 
young and have children stay by themselves, but the old 
women and widows sit by themselves, the Deacon seeing a* 
every one enter* that he goes to hie place, lest any one sit m 
a plow that is not his. Let the Deacon also notice lest any one 
whisper, or sleep, or langh, or make signs, for thur it require! 
that [people] be attentive in the Church, with watchfulness and 
ttQcd iti anner^p and with their earn open, to the H ord ot tlie «ar 

3. A, C. 
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Tuii Tkayels of Pedro Teixeira, translated and annotated 
by W iLt.i am F. SiscuiR and Don.uh Ferguson. 
[Hakluyt Society, 1902.) 

The appearance of u work bearing' the Jute Mr. Sinclair’s 
name on ita title-page, renews out regret at his early death, 
before ho had time, after hia release from official cares, to 
gire to the world the result of hie exceptional experience of 
things Indian. No one who saw his vigorous frame or 
listened to his vivacious talk, could have anticipated for 
him anything but long years of life and labour. 

The book consists chiefly of a translation from the 
Portuguese of that portion of “ Kelociones dc Pedro 
Teixeira . . . published at Antwerp in H510, which 

contains the account of his joumBy from India to Ilaly in 
the year 1604 (pp. 1—152), This translation and most oi 
the notes to it are by Hr. Sinclair. Prefixed to it are an 
account of the author (i-iiir) j an essay on the First 
Coming of the English and Dutch to the East fxxv- 
Ixixix); and the bibliography of Tmxdra’s book. All 
these are by Mr. Donald Ferguson, who has added (pp. 153- 
26 j) a translation of Teixeira’s history of ITarmuz (Omnia), 
extracts from hia “Kings of Persia” and “Most, notable 
Provinces of Persia,” concluding with an earlier Chronicle 
cf Hrmiiuz by a Dominican friar. 

.So far us I have any means of testing it, all of Mr, Sinclair’s 
and Mr. Ferguson’s work seems excellently well done. 
Mr. Ferguson, in particular, displays very wide acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject, above all with the 
Portuguese branch of it. Perhaps, if one wanted to be 
very critical, it might bo objected that Mr. Ferguson’s long 
excursus (of 65 pages) on the English and Dutch voyage^ 
excellent as it is in itself, rather overweights the rest 0 f the 
book, and stands a little outside its subject As for Teixeira 
T should not place him very high myself in the list of 
early writers of travels. He has little of the terete which 
is their chief charm; and bis contributions to solid know¬ 
ledge would not be much missed. The route bad been 
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travelled before, and was travelled several times afterwards. 
Xo doubt, he is useful in continuing the chain of knowledge 
between his predecessors and biB successors. Tn his history 
of Ormuz, however, be becomes a first-hand, if not a unique, 
authority (Appendix A). 

For ray own part, I find the extracts from Ilia delightfully 
digressive “ Kings of Persia ” (Appendix B) much more 
entertaining reading than the Travels. I* or instance, there 
ts the traveller’s tale, on p. 223, about the fish and the < ats 
at Maskat. " A hungry cat will come down to the beach 
and lay her tail in the water, to which the little fishes come 
and take hold of it. When she feels them fast, with a whisk 
of her tail she lays them high and dry, and satisfies her 
appetite.” Mr, Sinclair's comment is also good : “ I know 
that fish are sometimes foolish enough for this story to be 
true, but I doubt the cat’s being clever enough.” Or take 
again, on p. 232, the account of the weed which grew in the 
streets on the Coromandel const, and if chewed so that the 
teeth retained the juice, any stone, however hard, could he 
reduced to dust without hurting the teeth; “ as proved many 
times in my own person, and by means of others; which surely 
should make us all praise the Creator, who has granted hucIi 
power to a weed.” Mr. Ferguson says he cannot identify 
this marvellous ’ weed ’; I wonder whether anyone else can? 

On one occasion only have I found Mr. Ferguson tripping. 
Teixeim (p. 200) says “the husks [of the poppy] are called 
those who do so [i.e. use the husks] go by the name of 
pustps" ; tn which Mr. Ferguson appends the note: “Persian 
p„»t=\ow. mean, vile, etc. This can hardly be the origin 

of the term putties .” Here he diverges into 

a discussion of the origin oi the class of people so called 
by the Hutch in the East. There is, of course, a Persum 
word past, of which the meaning is correctly given by 
Mr. Ferguson. But It must be obvious to anyone lainiliaT 
with Persian or Urdu that Teiidra’ij)^ can be nothing but 
the word post, literally ‘ akin, hide/ which la the ordinary 
name for the poppy-bead or capsule, just as of an is for 
the juice. 


William Ihvine. 
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The Cheat son; -Stqby of Gen 3413 I: a Sumerian Theogony 
and Cosmogony, By Dr. Hfgo BaHait. pp. sv and 
70, (Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co, ; London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner p & Co +p 18£>2.) 

In thia little book the author, who is In the forefront a£ 
rising Aeayriologiats, brings many arguments to show that 
the Creation-story in Genesis is of iSumero-Akkadian £Le F 
non-Semitic Babylonian) origin. That this ia to a great 
extent true there can be but little doubt, as incontrovertible 
historical facts abundantly indicate (e-g., the statement in 
Genesis that the early migrants found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, where they Bottled, and built the tower of Babel; 
and the record that Abraham, the ancestor of the Jewish 
race, was born in t It of the Chaldees). 

Just how much of the story or stories of the Creation in 
Genesis, however, is Sumero-Akkadian is not by any means 
dear, for the compiler of the sacred narrative would seem to 
have taken simply as much as suited his purpose, Ailing in 
the rest either from other sources or from his own inward 
convictuUis. Ums, in the first chapter of Genesis T though 
water is the first existing thing, and the earliest abode of 
life* there is no indication that the author of the narrative 
conceived it as a living being in the form of a dragon, as 
is stated in the Babylonian story of the'Creation, notwith¬ 
standing that the Dragon-myth, where the Tauthe (Tiawatn, 
i the Ocean *) of the Babylonian story appears variously as 
Itahab, Leviathan, and 1 the serpent/ was certainly well 
known to the ancient Hebrews. The enormous difference* 
which exist between the Biblical and the Babylonian 
narratives would seem to point rather to a common origin 
for the twr> p than the borrowing of the former from the 
latter, either wholly or in part 

The author makes fhc Babylonian primaeval ocean to be 
“ a monster of double sex: a masculine and a feminine in 
one person, a kind of androgyn,” and by the « joining of 
their waters in one M the gods were created. It is doubtful. 
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however, whether the suggestion that in verse 2 

should be translated ,r the chaotic Qiasa (or prlmffivaL waters, 
ocean) ” will meet with acceptance- Dr. Padau further goca 
an to say— 

ts If the Hebrew Tehom ie equal to the Babylonian Ti&mat, 
then 1 the waters 1 must he the (Babylonian) a ap 5 u. p But if 
* the waters p are the * apsuV then £ the spirit of God * must 
he it too ! This follows from the parallelism (of the two 
accounts).” 

But the writer of Genesis i f on the other hand, apparently 
did not believe in an androgynous monster, and whilst 
retaining the Tiinmt or Tehom, substituted for the up??A 
£ the spirit of Elphim 1 as the life-giving power of every¬ 
thing ; and if Tehcun be equivalent to Tiara at, then i[[yn r 
- the darkness/ must be Tiamat too. It was, therefore, 
rightly said (hat the fight ol Merodavh with Ti&nittt was 
nothing more nor less than a conflict between lig&t and 
dar&ne&v fpp. 8-S). 

The greater part of the book is occupied with u rather 
argumentative, but suggestive and interesting, discourse 
concerning the Babylonian pantheon! with special reference 
to the cosmology. Unfortunately, this part is rather special, 
and even the device of humorously attaching the titles 
*Mr. p and ^llrs. 1 to the names of deities in some cases 
does not relieve it from this disadvantage—a rather serious 
one in a book not read exclusively by Assyridogists. 
Nevertheless, the new ideas which it contains make it 
very profitable reading. The dream of Gudca and its 
illustrations of Old Testament ideas of the deity ; the 
Babylonian conception of the universe; the genealogy of 
the Babylonian priraccTnl divinities and their bearing upon 
the Babylonian and the Hebrew crention-etories T etc., are 
treated at length. In the course of one of his arguments he 
touches npou the reason of the Hebrew' day beginning at 
sunset; — 

" Wiuckler ouiifessea: "Das babylonische Pantheon atellt 
□ieht den Sonnengott, sondern den Mondgott an die Spites— 
frantm, kt uoefi unitar* The reason is this: As the chaos 
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preceded the cosmos, llb the darkness the light, thus the 
flight- precedes she day* and Sin being "he who governs the 
night, 1 roust uecess&rily precede Shaman h» who governs the 
day. TSifs is also the reason why, in early times, the 1 day 3 
consisted rsf * night and day *—accepted even by P.: 1 there 
was evening and (here was morning, the . . . * day/ 

This latter, no doubt, is a relic -nlr the Sumerian conception 
of the day—for among the Sumerians Sin was ikt father of 

Shftmwh .But if the day hognn with the evening 

nr night, then the yew must have begun with the winter f 
and the beginning of the year could not have been the 
21 ?it of March ft lie 1st Xisan), but imint have been the 
2M of September (the 1st Tiehri). . , . . The present 

Jewish Xcw Yesr T a month thus goes back to the most 
ancient times ; to tho time of the SomBrians" 

Whether hi.s cone fusions bo always aouudiv bused or not., 
Dr, Radau’s book is n most, noteworthy monograph, and 
deserves thn special attention of all students of ancient 
Semitic religious beliefs, which have had such enormous 
influence in fib oping the creeds of the white races ot the 
earth. 

T. Q, Pinches. 

JLa Hagie A^ybuinne, etude same de Testes 

trimscriLs, trad u its et cam mentis, par C. Fossky, Docteur 
es-Lettrcs. ^Paria: Leronx, 1902.) 

This work consists of 14 I pages of mat ter bearing upon 
the subject of IU by Ionian magic (for such it is p rather than 
Assyrian), followed by 3&3 pages of translations of the 
tablets, with notes. 

The study of magic (net with the intention of practising 
it) is one which offers many attractions to the student of 
A ssyro-Babylonian life, manners, and customs. How this 
superstitions practice entered into the life of all, oven the 
meet intelligent, in those days, is well shown by the short 
letter from an Assyrian king I Assur*bani4|Ji) which M.Foasey 
*jnotes, and which, being short, T reproduce here-— 
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'■ To the king my lord, thy servant Istar-sum-eres, May 
there ba peace to the king my lord- Muy Nbbo and 
Merodach ble^s Lhe king my lord. Concerning that of 
which the king oiy lord wrote lo me thus: * Is there some 
curse written therein ? 1 I knve made research. No, thoro 
i& no curse written/* 

Indeed,, the life of the people musL have beEm fall of 
apprehension an account of the different oiuen* attached to the 
various actions and circumstances of Site, not seldom giving 
them considerable anxiety, and this, when the fates seemed 
to be entirely adverse, must not uiifrequently have lad to 
despair, sumutinies leading, a* at the present day* to death. 
To uh it seetiis oileu strange find unreasonable* this extreme 
superstition which caused.Nineveh to be ended “the mother 
of witchcrafts/* but it is not 30 very many centuries .-ince 
auch things w T cro officially recognised in both Europe and 
America. In this connection il is interesting to note that 
sorcery nod witchcraft are recognized in the laws of 
Hammurabi ? the very first enactments of his code referring 
lo such practices* This* however* i> only natural among 
a people firmly rooted in such superstitions, and 1 ms 
considerable appropriateness, lor lhe enactments in question 
are against thwarting the ends of justice by such means. 

In his essay upon the subject of Baby Ionian magic 
which precedes the translation* SL Foasey treats of the 
sources of his .l el fur in a lion- — the Babylonian and Assyrian 
tablets; of demons, sorcerers and sorceresses, ill-luck and 
sickness; divination and the rites attending purification; 
the rites which destroy; those which transmit; the pharma- 
copiu of magic; oral rites, incantation ^ and imprecations ; 
preventative rites, amulets, aud talismans ; the gods and 
magic; and the posit ion of magic between religion and 
science. It is uatundly a great advance on the- late Francois 
Lenormant 4i Chaldean Magic*” which attracted &o much 
attention twenty-six years ago* and may be regarded as the 
latest word upon the subject 

The translations are in every case accompanied by trans¬ 
literation* of lhe original texts, and, when bilingual, holh 
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language are given* They are in the main renderings of 
inscriptions in the British Muslim, and the original text^ 
are mostly given iu the second* fourth, and fifth volumes 
of the ^Cuneiiorcn Inscription a of Western Asia,” a work 
which was prepared for publication by E, Norris* Cf- Smithy 
and myself, under the editorship of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
one of this Society 1 * most illustrious members, 

It in naturally a matter for regret that all the duplicate* 
of Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions known are not 
yet published, but this is necessarily a mutter of time. The 
effect, however* is that no edition cun at present be complete, 
and improvement in the not altogether distant future is in 
many cases almost a certainly. ThuSj for instance, on 
pp. 154—155, IL 3—fi are completed by a duplicate (Sumerian 
only), as follows: Imam (written ka) huta M imma tjia , hulahht 
sas Mtibbrt l instead of zi tiam-bea) t tg m{-fuikmmaetw t zt mma 
h*i-pa. zi kia he-pa. Semitic Babylonian, fumn limn a [smutt 
fAru ?] p nit mutu, £a Id . . + * tm Sami 

ni» irfiiti ftt-tamdl, suggesting the translation : " The evil 
thirst, [the recurrent thirst], terror, tho spirit of death 
which doth not [depart ?], spirit of heaven, may eat thou 
exorcise, spirit of oarth, raayest thou exorcise/" 

Far such things as these, however, M. Fasgey is not 
responsible. Moreover, hi* translations seem to be good, 
and he bus not shrunk from giving renderings of texts in 
Sumerian only. It is an excellent exposition of the subject, 
and can he recommended. 

T. G. Pinches. 

In the Rccur il d* Trneaux yeMifis d la PMtotogk ti #i 
rAn'Mohfjie iggpiu».mm el <mprientitu t vol. xxv, Professor 
NariUe has published a very interesting description of the 
Stone of Palermo (" Lu Pierre de Palerme h ), with translation. 
This monument, he says, was of Heliopolitan origin, and 
it gives a list of festivals, the height of the Nile inundation 
(apparently} T and many historical event*. Among the things 
worthy of notice h the fact that two different k?nda of year 
are referred to, and that there was a chronological system 
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which was independent of the rdgn of the ruling sovereign. 
The festivals are them selves often of great interest, those 
of the union of the North and the South, the foundation nf 
Memphis, the deal ruction of the Ann* the foundation of 
Hemeleopolis, etc,, being mentioned among them. The 
paper ie accompanied by a facsimile and a pen and ink 
copy of the two sides of the stone* 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(January, Fell run iy r Hurt), IWM.) 


T, General Meetings of tile Royal Asiatic Society. 

February 10/A, 1903.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair 
Major Salmon, 

The R-eY. Dr. Tilbc, 

Mr, P, Pffiri, 

Mr. 0. M. Hair, and 
Mr. Iradad Ah 
were elected members. 

The President gave expression to the great losci sustained 
by the Society and by Oriental scholar bihip in the death of 
Professor Cowell ; and on the motion of Professor Macdoqoll, 
seconded by Professor Ben-dull, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted “That the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland desires to place on record its deep 
•sense of the irreparable loss to Oriental scholarship from the 
lamented death of Professor Edward By lea Cowell, and to 
express its deepest sympathy with the aur?mng members 
of the f ftroily^ 

Professor Margoliuuth read a paper on the terms ' Muslim 
and Hantf. ps A discussion followed, in which Dr, Mirschfeld + 
Mr P Sohrawurthy, Professor Hagopiun,, and Sir Charles Lyall 
took part. The paper will appear in the July number, 

March lQtfj, LM)3„ — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
Colonel Mr S. Jarrettj C.I.E., and 
M i% Henrik Borgstrom 
were elected members of the Society. 


J.ILA.*. 1003 . 


37 
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The President gave expression to the great Ions sustained 
by scholarship through the death of M* Gaston Paris. Ir 
was resolved that a vote of condolence should bo coni - 
municated to his relatives and to the Aeadeimes to which 
he belonged. 

Dr. Grierson, C.I.E., read a paper or *■ Tulsi Das/* A 
discussion followed, in winch Professor Rendall, Mr. Irvine, 
and Mr. Eouverie Posey took part. The paper will appear 
iti the July Journal* 


TL Contests ok Foreign - Oriental Journals. 

1. ZHTscimrr nm Bwummxs MoE&EKiiyniscniLv Gbsjxlsciiakj 
B and LVT f Heft 4. 

\ oilers (K. E. v. Dobschiitz)* Ein spanisch-arahinohe- 
Evan gdi enlragment. 

Smith (Y, A,) r Andhra History and Coinage- 
PmetoriuB (F. J. Zwr Geechiehte dor griechi K hcn 
Alphabets. 

Littmann (E.). Ehptischcr Eiidiuss im Agyptisch- 
Arabischen. 

PraetoriuB (F.l. fjheremige Pluralformen dcsSenuliscbcn. 
Ho that ein (-J. \Y.[ 2ur Erifcik des Deboraliedee und tin- 
ur&pi'ungliebe rliythmisehe Form deeselbcn. 

Rncher (W.). Jiidjsoh-Persischeg rub BucharH. 

Jacobi (H.J + Anandavardhaiia r ,s Dhvanyaluka. 

Hosing (G.j. Elamisches. 

Decker (C FT.)- Die Ibn ehKelhl-JJSS. irn Escoriii], 
h hobcr *; A.). Zur Siloahmschrift. 

Engler (t. X,). Berichtigung. 

JL Yunns i UmnNtAT Jofusal. YqL XYl, ^ T o, 4, 

Gddziher (I.). Bemeikungen zur arubi^hen Trauer - 
poerie. 

Speyer (J, S,}. Critical Remarks on the Text of the 
DivyavadanA. 
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III, Jiiims.vL Aaurmm Tome XX, Xo* + L 
Bel i'A P ). La DjiizyEL 

Poussin (L + de la V,), Dogmaticpie bouddhsque. 

Basict (R,). Rapport gur les etudes berterei et kaoussa. 

Xg„ 3, Table <tes m&ti&rca de la ■>" serie. 


Ill, OamiAKV Ngtieie^ 


Prqfimor CwdL 


Herr only the greatest Oriental scholar that England has 
produced + but probably ulso the most widely learned man of 
mir time, has passed away in the person of Edward liylea 
i \>well T Pro lessor nf Sanskrit in the University of CambridgL?, 
who died there on Monday, February 9th- 

Cowell was born nt. Tpswic^ January 2^rd, 1826, and was 
educated at. Ipawich School During his schooldays he used 
Uj rend in the Public Library, and there in 1341 came on 
Sir William .Touts'^ workreading especially the trauslruion 
of the Sanskrit play "Satuntalu " 11 1 well remember/' he 

saidj in a memoriible address givun to the Royal Asiatic 


Society in 1893, fH the joy of finding a Persian grammar 
among bis works, and I soon learned the chursivter T - - * 
and begun to study rbe anthology/’ From this book, he 
added, ho gave, Jj thirteen years afterwards* * « - - 

FitzGerald his first lesson in the Persian alphabet/' In 
ihc same year he Haw Professor IL II- Wilsons lC Saiiskri' 
Grinmucr tp advertised, which he bought not long after. 
"Of course I found Sanskrit ton hard/ 1 he continued, 11 but 
T returned to Persian meanwhile/ 1 reading alone the 
“ Shah Du mull 11 and Hafiz, His first guide in Oriental 
studies was Colonel Hockley, an old Uflflibfty officer settled 
iu Ipswich* with whom lie read Jatnl- On leaving school 
he at first entered into commerce under bis father; and it 
was in course of business visits lo London that lie formed 
the acquaintance of H. IT. TV ilson, then librarian of the India 
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House. He gradually acquired considerable proticiencv in, 
Sanskrit; for in 1851 lc published a translation al Kalidasa's, 
play " Yikratnorvasi.” His actual systematic study under 
Wilson commenced, however, only in 1853, aa we learn 
from his address to the Cambridge Electoral EolL In 1847 
he married Miss Elizabelh Char leg worth, and in 1850 entered 
the University of Oxford, being then obliged, aa a married 
man, to enter ft hall {Magdalen Hull), not n college. He 
took honours both in classics (First Class, Final 1854) and 
in mathematics, and the University somewhat tardily 
acknowledged his eminence by the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. in 1896. To 1856 he was appointed Professor of 
History at Presidency College, Calcutta, and in 1858 also 
Principal of the Sanskrit College in the same city. If ere 
ho remained till 1854, and laid the real foundation of his 
reputation as an Orientalist, the happy combination of wide 
and deep Western culture with the concentrated traditional 
lore of the Eastern pandit. Unfortunately for the present 
generation, he was one of the last survivors of this type. 
The present policy of our Indian authorities in replacing 
European teachers of Sanskrit in India fay natives not only 
dwarfs critical scholarship in India, but also injures the 
proper buhmce of Oriental studies at home. In Calcutta 
Cowell and his wife were, as everywhere, net only respected, 
™ toy 611 Tbt present writer well remembers tile niraieruml 
inquiries from old pupils amongst the natives at Calcutta 
and elsewhere, who spoke of his doings of twenty and 
thirty years before as if of yesterday. Foremost amongst 
these wbs the now aged Sanskrit pandit MaheSa Chandra 
NjajBntm. 

. 131 lm \ CoWl " U was f - le cterl to the Chair of Sanskrit, then 
just established at Cambridge, where the rest of his life was 
spent, both as a University professor and a Fellow of Corpus 
Chrisli College (1874). Here he taught not only Sanskrit 
of varied periods and styles (e.g. Indian philosophy, thirty 
years ago hardly known in the Continental universities) but 
also comparative philology and Persian. These subjects have 
now been provided by the University with separate teacher. 
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and the sump has been done for elementary Sanskrit, and 
justly, so oa to economize the lavish expenditure of precious 
time that Cowell would bestow as freely on the beginner 
as on the advanced, student. Hi- Pali classes,, started some 
dve-and-twenty years ago* have resulted in the Cambridge 
translation of the J a take-book, under his guidance. More 
recently he read Zend with several pupils. 

Cowell was pro-eminently a teach er + Tt waa quite 
characteristic of the man that on the occasion already 
referred to, when the Royal Astatic Society conferred on 
him the first awarded of their series of gold medals for 
distinction in Oriental learning* he chose in his very 
opening sentence of acceptance "to recognize in it a sign 
that he had not failed in his life's old dream of spending 
his days in teaching/' His life was uneventful. Within 
the last few weeks I inquired of him what he considered 
its chief events. He replied that the eras in his life were 
the acquisition aud study ol certain books. His own mental 
history may lie illustrated by some of his chief works. To 
thu Calcutta period belong his two editions and translations 
of tjpankads, and the text and translation of the difficult 
work of Indian logic, the “ Ivusqmaiyali.” Many native 
scholars were at the ^auie time encouraged to edit texts 
which appeared with English introductions by the Professor. 
Similarly* on his return to England, his first Cambridge 
pupil* Palmer Boyd, was induced to translate the newly 
discovered Buddhist drama, * 4 Jiugananda/* which appeared 
with an introduction by Cowell. To the same time belongs 
bis new edition of the Prakrit Grammar of YEiraruci* of 
which he had issued a first edition in Oxford days. Two 
important works published in Cambridge days represent the 
continuance of researches in Indian philosophy begun in 
India. These are the ** Aphorisms of SiwiVitysi Pl (1878), 
and the " Sarvadarsana-H-a^graba i ” translated (port ions also 
by Mr. A. E. Gough) in 1882. Among the more recent of 
his important works were his text and translation of the 
- + Buddhacarita/ 5 (189^3—i), a publication which has created 
great interest amongst critical scholars abroad. Most 
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characteristic, too, was lii* work for and wi ik others. He 
more than onco accepted the tusk, at times ungrateful^ r>f 
tinidling works of deceased scholars* Such were Wilson’* 
version of the 11 Rigvedu 11 (finally completed by his pupil. 
Mr. W. F, Webster ,i ? and the huge work of Madhava left 
incomplete by Goldstueker, His chief work* done with 
others were: M The Black Yajurveda' 1 (edited partly with 
Hr, Root), 1858-64; Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
(with Dr. EggeUug^ 187'7; " BIvyaYadana," edited, with 
the late Ik A* Ned* 1886; 4 ‘ njiTsocarita," translated with 
Mr. F. W* Thomas 1897. Lastly* let it never he forgotten 
that it was he, the scholar* known to the few, who introduced 
Omar Khayyam to FitzGerald, whose version is known 
wherever English li Lera turn is known. 

To estimate the width of Cowell’* attainments one must 
search through many journals and periodicals, His early 
article on Persian literature in * l Oxford Essays fl (1855} 
must. noi be forgotten. His profound knowledge of Welsh 
was well known to Continental Barauft* Remarkable article* 
by him are to be found in CpHmrotior, vole, u and v. In 
one of these is contained an elaborate parallel between 
Welsh poetry and the troubadour.*. Many of the earlier 
volumes of Lhe Journal of Philology can tain numerous 
articles from his pen, such us the folklore studies on the 
tale of RliampdiiittiJ! (1868), on the Chapman of Swaffitam. 
(187b) p and on the fragment* of Greek comedy preserved 
in Origin [1872)* Hi* interest in classical matters was 
well mamTained. Patristic study also contributed at Irml 
om- interesting discovery regarding Indian philosophy. 
Probably ao living nniu hut he could have disbursed as 
he did in his presidential address to the Aryan Section of 
the Orient a lists 1. Congress in 1892 on the parallel between 
the Ktenduro of t.hn Indian Mlm5>ns5 and the Talmudic 
Rabbis, Nor did his sympathies limit themselves to ancient 
or recondite languages, Italian literature was a favourite 
recreation ; while n well-known authority ou Spanish said 
that Cowell gnvi him the impression of having devoted him 
self to nothing else. His lust complete work was a selection 
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of passages tTBUfdiited from an old Bengali poem into 
English verse, printed only a few 1 months ago. Thcro is 
idso an article by him on a Fersian subject in the current 
number of Mactmllttti. He leaves but little incomplete* 
The J a taka-book may safely be left in the hands of two 
able and experienced pupils,, Hr. H. P. Francis and 
Hr. W, H. D. Rouse, fortunately both in residence at 
Cambridge. TIL> last elaborate study was one which I in¬ 
duced him to take up, the translation of the ^yiddhantu- 
mnktavali,” on Indian logic. T believe his written translation 
of it was approaching completion. 

Of the retiring,, unaffected generosity and sympathy of 
his character it in impossible for a. pupil and a friend oi 
a quarter of ll century to flpeuk in terms that would not 
seem exaggerated to strangers. A scholarly friend writes 
of him to me :— 

ki I doubt if I have ever known any other mem m wholly free 
from personal ambition or vanity, or so ready to give his best work 
to others for the pare love of knowledge. 31 

Let me conclude this inadequate notice with his own 
words, addressed to his ■'follow-workers in u noble cause/' 
the diffusion of the knowledge of all that is good in the 
East, and that 

■ L by the power which personal cnthustnani and sympathy can 
id way s exorcise on othen?. 1 Lux ex orients 3 h their motto; to 
help in the diffusion of that light is their wort. The Mvaral 
^aerations of me rubers pass away, but they arc continuously 
linked together by their common asm; arid the former and tin 
present members art nil parts of one long series, 

* Et quasi cursored vital Inmpadn tnidunt. 111 

With still the -atoe thought, he said to a baud of pnpik 
who, on lii-s Keyentieth birth duy, presented him With tht- 
portrait now hanging m the hall of Corpus Ohristi ; — 

" It hm- been i keen delight to me to hand on the torch to either 
■mil younger men,. to enter into their hopes and ambitions, iiul- 
thus to forget or-eV own tins stations and failures in tin* wider 
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horizon which opens before them in thy future. The teacher 1 - 
motto may well be 

J Relit arbores quK alter! stecuIo proslnt.' 11 

Cecil Bendaia. 
jFroin the Athcmmttn*) 


IV. Notes AJTD NETVI&p 

Ajaitta Frescoes,— Dr. Heinrich. Luder3 p of Grottingeiij 
has succeeded in solving the puzzles of throe of these 
frescoes. They are illustrations of the two Jalaku a Lories 
of Kshantiviidiu and Muitribala, according to the text of 
Ary a Sum's Jaraku Main ; and have beneath them, in 
characters of about the sixth century a d., stanzas taken 
from that work. The proofs of the di^coveryg which is of 
great interest, arc contained m an article in the hist issue 
of the J * Nacbrichfcen der kdnlglichcn Gesellsehnft dor 
TVissensehalten ” at Gottingen. 

The Itoyal Asiatic Society, being desirous to give a greater 
attention than it bus hitherto been able to do to the study 
of Far Eastern questions, is considering the ad visability'’ of 
printing such articles as are contributed to its Journal by 
scholars interested in the literature of China, Japan, Siam, 
and the adjoining countries in a separate publication, to 
be entitled 


"' Tee Far East/* 

It is proposed to issue Tfts Far East at first every six 
months: and if the project should receive encouragement. 
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iheii every quarter- Each issue will eontaiu such illustrations 
as arc necessary for the intelligence of thg articles. 

The go - operation of leading sehoLara has already been 
obtained, and a special committee has been appointed to 
deal with the details of the scheme. 

Bach issue will contain k besides original articles, also 
correspondence, paragraphs of notes and news, and reviews 
of books. 

It is proposed* if sufficient subscriber a bo forthcoming! 
to commence with the issue of January, 1904 ; and the 
Society will be glad to know what support it will receive 
in this undertaking* 

The Far Emt will be issued gratia to members o! 
the Society, The subscription to the Society la, for those 
residing fifty miles or more from London* 3Cb'. ;i year* 
Resident* in China or elsewhere who wish to support rht- 
.Society in this undertaking are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary* 22* Albemarle Street, London, W. 

Messrs. Kelly & Walsh have been appointed sole agents 
in China and Japan for The Jbr East. 


Languages in India. 

The following arc the latest figure* attainable us to the 
it timber of living languages m India* and have been drawn 
up by Mr, Grierson. 

The Census of 1001 does not cover the whole of India, 
and lor some of the wildcat aiid .mu^t polyglot tract* no 
language figures are available. 1 


‘ No tiLn^uiLiic -LiriL-'LL 1 •.«. il- taken irf tile greater part nJ ]Cn.]^i i:1lL-iiLlljj : nJ DriLbfi 
A . of the SwiU Kohi^tfLDr Cliiiiul, undo* i^utLsiii 

wiUl tillLtracfc til Btirmu. 
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Even allowing for ibis, no leas than L47 distinct languages 
have been recorded a=* vernacular in the Indian Empire* 
They are gTDupetl as follows:— 

Number iia 

-^tam Number At f-pF3ikei>. 

A,—' Vernacular* or India, 

Makyo Polynesian Family, 


Malny Gimp . 

Indo-Chinem Ffuuily. 

i 

■m 

7,831 1 

Mou-Kluuibr Sub-family 

4 

w 427*760 

Tibeto-Barman Sub-ftimily 

79 


SiainHM>-Chinchc Sob-Ertiriily 

Dimvado-il Lmiii Fiunily. 

fl 

... 1^4,085 

11*712,199 

llundi Sub-family 

10 

... 3,179,275 

Dr*vidian Sub-family ... 

14 

... 60,514,524 

\ndoEurnpeifin Family. Aryan Subfamily, 

Ermnliiji ilrntii_ i li ., r 

3 

, r+ 1,377,053 a 

Indo-Aryim Bmuch 

22 

... 219 3 7S0 t KW* 

221,151.873 

Semitic Family 

1 

. 42,881 

Hiimit.ii 1 Family 

1 

5,530 

Unclassed Lsiigu&Ljey 

3 * 

,, T 

AndftiOJinese 

*. T 

i T eH5 

Gipsy Liiiigimgpn 

... 

344,143 

IJ^'Liers ... _.. T1 B 

*** 

125 

- 348, J54> 

Total VraNACtriAB* of India 

147 



B,—IiAKuEJAHEB OF OTHER jVfltATKl OotJNXKIES . 1 AFRICA* 

AnaTRAMA 

d—B uropiak Labo uaues.. 

Lwigt^ retamed 

Language cot identified, traced, etc. . 


78.673 
209*997 
947, l (M 
101 r (»S> 


GfLAyo Total- Inma 


... 394,081 ,U!K 


£ylL ulling Iwmm& and Malay, 

1 Eu-hidin^ DiiJii^Fielr 
s En:liiJiLg foraim and Waltht- 

* liirlitrieEUf D’jmgnAi. 

B Tbi-K? im; IKillj twu UluWJhi, art l VI LI LUkircw^- 
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Of these, the Semitic and Ham i tie languages are clawed 
aa Yernucuhirsp owing to their being gpokeu in Aden, Tli- 
rest belong to India Proper, The Indo-Chinese language 
me found in the FlimakyuSp Buriuaj and North-Eastern 
India; the DraTida-Mundii ones mainly in the south and 
centre oi the iVnin^k j and the Indo-European on the 
North-Western Frontier, in the Punjab, Bombay. Bengal, 
A^aiHj mid the country between the state of Hyderabad and 
the Himalaya, 

Oriental Research i.v Japan,—A “Society for Oriental 
Research " has ju@t been founded ut Tokyo with the object 
oi studying the languages, literatures, religione, philosophies, 
etc,, of Oriental countries. The systematic study of the 
Chinese Tripitnku ia to be the first work of this Society, 
which hm for it* President Dr, G, Toklwai, and for its 
Managing Committee Hra* L edu, 1 ukakusu, and Say auunagi. 


V. AiinmoNs to the Library, 


Presented % the Eakhtyt Soekly. 

Sinclair [W. F.) t with Notes and Introduction by 
D. Ferguson, The Travels of Pedro Teiseirup with 
hia Kings of Tlarniuz and extracts from his Kings of 
p er aixi. 8 vo, London^ 190 A 

Presented Inj the Trusted qf the British Museum. 

Budge [E, A. Wallis) mid King (L, W->- Annuls of the 
Kings of Assyria, Vol. i. 4to* Bonbon, 190 2, 


1 Innlwlin^ JlTADaft* MaJuV, PeediUip am! Wakhi. 
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Printed htj Major Yamghtt&bani, 

A MS. ol the Timur Nurnah by FEatifL 
A MS. of ports of the Al-Shufn by Ibu 6iua + 

Presented h*j the Senate of the Calcutta Uniwtity. 

Mnkhopadhyay (A.). Low of Perpetmtiei in British 
India. Tagore Law Lcciure^ JS98. 

8i f o. Calcutta, 1902. 

Pnsmtttf _Dr. IL 2T- Ctvd. 

Inscriptions San sorites rinj Cathbodge. Atlas bv K A. 
Barth. 

Aspelfn (J. R.j, Inscriptions de I'Jw niayi 

Miiller (33.). Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. Platen, 

Epigraphia Indicn. VoL ii, parts 13-16. 

Archfeologiod Survey of India. South Indian Inscriptions, 
Tols. i and ii f pta. 1-3 ; voL iii, pt. 1 , 

Hinder (C. fi.J* Altuiu nioroglypha, 

Monier-Williams, Application 'of the Roman Alphabet 
to the Languages of India. 

Lucouperie (T. do). Orient alia Antiqua. YoL i. pt. I. 
Thompson (E. Mannde). Handbook of Greek an d Latin 
Palaeography. 
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Art. XV,— The Statue of Amida the Niorm 1 in the Mutit 
CemmehL By F. Victor Diciom 

Jji the following pages I submit a translation of the Chinese 
inscriptions engraved on the noble bronze image or statue 
of the Aiuida* Buddha which k the* glory of the Muhm? 
Cbrmiachij 3 together with some particulars descriptive and 
historical. I have* however, paid little attention to 
Buddhism, and the few expkmuiionjs of Buddhist terms 
I offer must be regarded, as merely tentative. One object 
of the present paper is to elicit information on the many 
points of interest suggested by the inscription- 1 ? from members 
of the Society who are versed in things Buddhist. 

The statue was brought from Japan in 1871 by the late 
M. Henri Oemuschi 4 and b the largest and finest example of 
Oriental bronze statuary work in Europe, 

t j;i Qni j is th t Japfluo-Oliiosti of Talh&gnta — the PerF&cl Ono. 

Hot Sin nai admit J wSo> has romfi ia like mumor/ S.e. with pnviom BudnSlut?. 

* Amitahha.. 

1 Pure Maae^fktL, Phrifr. , # r 

* Tho in™^r of tha tirarewinn h hiaiotulMaK. 1 and the aniait npnkgiet ok 

tint dormant ffnctirine. H* diasd in l&M, teasing M* humus in the 

Atmnc YnkpurioC, together with Ilia rnlleptinq, m Jnpaiaea^ bnm,*- 

ind Mutiw, if thr ntr of M, A nun of eiiLralarly noh]'.« nioil c iW™" 
phmt tiTr, hi- -nriwtesftr. of iBjprtsftiaii Hum him n krp mtl f (LmiUH irW, 
tv wlwm hh meuuirr will lw d-ir. At mjr*Dgg*5twm he gmatf i r«P7 «f 
th - iimrrtptknan U "be uod^ which til his gnqwt J tr-ui-kEml blit? Fra*h_ 
rsiv rfcwwitiriT th* numiitcripb which mm «nt to him wdj &, % i-t U'« hrf.r* 

bL- -•.qsf-Yviut rfiiilJ*II L. fcth Wft# ndflMi and tbs presort w*mtm « <rr-tiidr 
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STATUE OF AMID A THE N10RAI, 


The following details I owe to the kindness of M. 
tbe present able and courteous Director of the Musee. The 
height of the statue from the base of the Lotus, on which the - 
genre is represented as sitting in one of the mystic attitudes.- 
to the Vg heat point of the mmhua is 14 feet 8 mchea- The 
breadth from knee to knee is 111 feet. The whole teats 
now on a curved, open-work, octagonal support of oak, 

10 fert high and lli feet in diameter. On the purchase 
being effected men were at once set to work to take it to 
pieces, and the various portions were packed in eleven eases, 
which wens immediately put on boaid a Mesaagerirs steamer 
; md sour to Paris, where ultimately the statue was restored 
by the fatuous house of Barbcdienne, and was exhibited at 
the Palais do lTndnstrie in 187M, *1 the time of the first 
meeting of the Congres des Oriental]stes, before removal to 
its present home. 

The original scat of the statue was within the precincts 
{feridaf) of the tern or monastery of Huuriu (the Coiled 
Dragon S J, in the village or suburb of ileguro, a few miles 
direct west of Shinagawa, the western approach of Tnldtl 
Megnro is famous as the burial-place of the devoted girl 
Komurasftki and har very second-rate lover Gumpachi, whose 
etorv in excellently told in Lord Hedesdalc’s Talcs of Old 
Japan, The general appearance and attitude ol the Buddha, 
cross-seated on the usual lotus-flower, are accurately rendered 
in the woodcut opposite, which is n facsimile of the one 
occupying pp. 46 v° and 47 r u of the 7th part iii) of 

the well-known Veda ATmho (Famous Places in and near 
Tedo). From that superbly illustrated work the following 
description is extracted:—- 

“The Tew of Hxmrin cm ilei-iin iSpint-Clmid Hill:, 
ill* known as the In of Any5 'Peace and [religious] 
Kondahnwait'h It n dtuato on the right one ehu mile) 


linflgBff., f: hi frit <tf iht bindi And nn^nra* 
i TiilmiE (mu iiiiiTELpbmg to £TTe swj 


i Tire ’tJiriMB iliiEBn5r-'i d 
fcrro « leokifir fiMftSuf, af Tibkli 

fT * , sS*UJ h fjitesi dflprMttWI -aU'LU.;-r vwm i fwnril J\ HinliJEnj? the KHITKir 
\t3na fry tk* idJ V^~j IAl*Luii uf V^rikina; 
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beyond the bridge dong the (Soulih-Wfifit) Road. 

A dependency of the monastery' of Euan (En) Zan, St "belong 
to the Jodo (Pure Land i sect. 1 The houzon (principal object 
of reverence) ls a ^tutuo of Amida the Hlomi, the work of 
Jikakii r^ifiliL 1 The monk who iounded the monastery 
was the Ritt - tjo (Dragon * fame)* his Reverence (o*Ao) 
Icki-u Rd-un (Spirit-Emndond) of the shrine of Gin-ren 
((Thant, cl the Lotus) „ upon retirement from the In of 
Tijikwo (Greet Light) at Xitta, in the province of Koznfce, 
Within the precincts is a statue ill bronze of Amida Nyorai 
six high (GO feet). Behind is a. cliff or high bank, at 
the foot of which is seen (he opening of a cave p within 
which is seated an image of file goddess Benzuitenj 4 said to 
be the work of JESbodaighi. 5 The principal shrine (of the 
goddess) h within the teri-t * On the tablet hied on the 
miiiiL entrance is written the name Anyd In from the pencil 
of his Reverence Obaku Tokutan . 511 

The statue h seated on a lotus-flower of thirteen petals, 
each one of which hears inscription* in Chine.se. Round 
the head is a fine nimbus of later date than the Matue. 
On the central petal in front, within the left 8 half, is the 
invocation in large characters {repeated on every petal, often 
twice) ;■— 

■ to the dj.K'tricii 1 of the Jnrk., -.dolkn throngh Amidu cm unit 

be attaint uitcT 11 ll- nnnHjTttl ai all tiitaul Jind worldly desire- ^hall We epaoed 
a oath to ibo grace of die Buddha. 

s This, of Bourse, m mere myth, if not mm fnmtura* Jibitu, Daidu 
fkiUTNlwd in tktf oioth MDto wyt th* temp la was tom-toi is 1677- Set -**>TnI 
«Uliutl of tdac to Contra! md ftorthtm J;ipim prepared DJ 

Mr, i(noir Sir Ernest} Stftow aitd tJfcu lftte Lieut* Ilawcti, R r M,I.-l- 
■a Tkifl. ts, of counw, ft great era^rtltton, cron meluduig the OftM 

on whkh thfl statue wan nrigiradly t ..... , „ . .. 

* Or IkiutBQ, wa of the seren oi Fortum- (Stuch j. PoJrojm), a uumtoitatlOB 
nf V'Sirukajjr* ur DnLnlehi tbs ^HorlU- See Ilsmdbijofc. flitod tibciTflj p. 58. 

5 Thu ramt timber Ki^bo (Frugwijrntor of the Luw) tlimriahed in tbu eighth 
century. A tort iatoreslme account of Mm wdl he found in tM EAndWt 
(whkk CuMujm iTMt auurantuf Sllinto h Euddlthit, listomfil and ks«&daiy tow). 

* * iVxi-i, wTLtL?u and oau-dlv undrtrntood OS binf-perah ; nrigniAlty the perch 
lot m MetH whu gieet flu* sun near Shinto fHuillflS p now the impMIng opm 
uoftiih dwtinetaTia of the approach to ft Shinto fihrinc. This l*i ranch the 
niftfe- pi>'tiiridtqua e rp l n m l jii :i Other uVgdiLti itionf. purclT proefllo, Ilhtb bccil 

^'"A^iiHea tnaafc, Yiu-yi.Lim P wb* fnondrd il_= uM=Mt Ohotn of the Zen sect 
ip the ^TMutetnith century. .Set* UiuuHjh pp. [J$9] Jind ^81. 
i Bi^ht nnd kit rckr to th<* fnanre, Btjt toe npcctutor. 
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STATUE OF AMEDA THE NTORAI. 


NAMU AirmA BUTSU. 

Had, Amida Butsn! 

To left of the invocation— 

“The In 1 of Chi-on (Wisdom and Grace), the mother- 
monastery of the two So 1 under the 47th abbacy [from 
the foundation].** 

To right— 

11 Shoyo* Kioku Gyu-a Eenehd/ 11 

under which La the Abbot*e kakihan^ u |>eeiilinr (Japanese) 
form of seal, 

The right half of the central petal is occupied by the 
Dedication * the translation of which follow?.:— 5 

" The pious dedication of a sacred statue in golden bronze 
of the TToly Amida the Niorai, erected on a pedestal shaped 
like a Ran flower * within the Court of the Tent of FTanriu 
(Coiled Brag™), situate on the Holy Hill of Rei - mi 
(Spirit-clouds) in the district of Ebura in the province of 
Musashi lu the Holy Chapel of the Tern of Zenkii 
(Eighteoumcaa and Enlightenment}, in the province of 
Shinanop on forty - eight occasions have prayers been 
reverently offered, at crossways und on all way? have 
collections been made, year by year, coin by coin have 


* /u ^ «oA irm *\T ji ^jr m birth trdm^Lilcd hicmikEteTj at temple, 

The pradse diffureoLe btiinLuu IE Man tflnna uunurt: lu EtatBd_ hi mu in 

mndcirn, f-rrm, which Mr. Aston i Jan Li Or? with Eurvtm rMJ d mnra ancient, the 
turner a mnrE dignit^d appellation than ihs falter. TlicJrc is no diatiMtieii 
hutween regular and eeraLar clergy in .1 apuree UndjUrwit. Ttt* imd in am 
eanlJIliHiJy translated fconapLee nr monastery. tftrictly K they liim neither in 
a Weaten MJUEU, and it u bust tu uh the term. 1 ; themaalTn** 

* The pruflaces of Kiiniii Imd Shirndfa. 

3 BoutiiH hi In? a title i Lbu hharartnrs = Saining Fame, 

4 Oi tliu vLtliie L; doufrifnL The character =? peruciTH, end. 

* The cluskig woiHicK of Olh PediCfttinD are Etunewhat obiWtuc. btit ii u 
beliflT&iI that the tnuLdatl->a is not ijucoimite. 

* + Han * E? ma fcipd of an-hid. For eurne rtasoa if m often when lotn-- 
ii mtexuled. 
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funds been p i tin f ully gathered , and finis has Lt become 
possible to found this image of golden bronze* and, to 
complete and mstal this Buddha in pious honour of Amida 
the Niorai- May all the congregation of the faithful in this 
pariah b.-r ever chant hymns of praise and joy. may they 
ga^e upon this stutnc and pray to the .Niorai and attain the 
limits of this life, and may fill and all equally us they pass 
over those limits reap the reward ol their piety, for who 
would not hasten to be bom again in that other Laud ? 

“ The Suppliant {negat-nitthi) Sdyu, a dweller in Yedo, in 
pious humility presents this Dedication. 

11 Under the abbacy of t he third Abbot since the llestoratiou 
of the Tent of Hanrim 

M For the Very Reverend 1 the Ginyo, 2 the Reverend 5 
Zld-WL.” 


Second Petal (left of Central). 

In the centre, the invocation “NAJdXT/ 1 etc*, accom¬ 
panied by— 

“ The 38th Kwanshu (Chief Priest) of the Tera of Zdjd 
(Increasing Excellence), the Dai Bojo. 4 By his Order.” 

Here follow a kakihtin and two seals (not decipherable). 
Below— 

“ Yamnio House (probably sign of a ahop) at Heguro 
(village or suburb west of Tokyo). The oldest son (of the 
House ?) . , * Goto. The second eon . . * Roheiinon.” 

To left (upper series of five columns)— 

AJ Benefactor—Godai Toxnosada of the f amil y Ueno/ 3 
Then follow the kaittiw* as under—- 

“ The Eajif the Shinyd Ikkwan-ku of the Tn of Dairen 
(Supreme Goodness). 

1 iAiwiJi, ^ roped®-. 

1 A lit a Lilt prefix ? "file chKMftHa til* an t&iot-pEli&X 
> O.iAo = hut la above bath in Chinn and Jbjwitk 

* i JftcTL rendered AjehhMLup* wtttt property puriinpa Gnmd SiipLiior itf GeB&raL 
6 l^pthiEinnM rdigiotw taint, lit. renovated nam", 

* For the BodiEikt titles mid iul mrs J6u Mow, pp, 444^44fi. 
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The I)ai$hi r the Engyu Eakushd of the In of dilkyo 
(Mirror of Wisdom), 

The Bhiushi, Sdguku Eishm. 

The ShtfiuiO' ESmobu Gdkkci. 

The Stmi t Miorin. 

Dokyo of the Zenju- sect. 

For the solvation of the souls of the above six relative 
now bodai (bodhi — knowing .salvation). 

For the salvation of all the souls equally of deceased 
bdioveis/* 

Middle series of fifteen columns, and a lower series of twelve 
columns, ol kawiid — 

tf The Kbji Ktiku-d T>oshn of the In of Tes&ot 1 two 
Kopiy three Dm*hi f two Biknm t six SAiTwhit three Shinn io, 
oue Dtyi, two Bq/a (Tfcmo), two members of the Zmj$ 
sect, and one/*?/- 

Five of the above arc &hnku t and seem to be kaim jl> of 
members of the family of Ozawa Snkubei. At the end of 
the lower series—- 

” All the souls of the Ancestors of the Ai unit a Familv/" 

To right are four series of columnSj from above downwards. 

1st series: nneifaecd kaimiO : two Shimhi^ one SAintyio, 
two Bonio (nr Dojo). Two kamid are more or less 
effaced. { ?ne—(Jen-au—is doubtful. 

2nd series: one SAimm, two Doji. 

These two aeries seem to intermingle. 

3rd series: one Koji t two Sh iush t\ one Sh inn w f one 
ShmbikUf one member of Zen seek 
4th series : two SJit¥Mhi t four Sh wutio 3 one Ohho r and one 
i&M. 

thmc of the above are iaimid of members of the Mumta 
family. 

3 litra-s* = Ira^ii]^ or perhaps Inn 




SXiTUE or A MID A THE NlORAl- 
Tin HD Petal. 

In the centre nnd above, <s JfA3lU, tr etc- Below the 
jnvtHitiQn, a k&kUttiU, To left, the ^-?th Sliuhu L (Master of 
the Law) of the Tern of Z5jd» To right T the Lai Sujo r 
the Kaknyo 1 Entem, Sho-n ; 1 to right of the last column „ 
a tripod with el kin (bronze howl used as a gong) cont aining 
its baton. Below, a long list of kdimH in four series (portly 
effacedone above the other: twenty * three Shin&ki, 
eighteen SMntu'o, eight Bdjt\ three Bmto f one JEj/f, several 
Bitv T Bnt$hi 7 R'idtu, Zenmm {member of Zen sect), and other 
Buddhist designations, such as T-suteki (Aim attained)* 
Myo&en (Genius) t etc. There is also mention of b k All the souls 
of the Ancestors of,” apparently a person whose hximid 
is given as the Tuyd Rifthim, At the end, prominently, 
the BaMi Eftoku RLktrn of the In of Myogco (Admimble 
Austerity)- To right of the last, * J Returned to the origin of 
things the Sbinthi ttaku^hin J5keibelow is a lotus with 
the character* above it f rci-i f (here the Spirit standeth). 
Lndtly, the Bikn Zcnshm, a Bodai born m the village of 
Tchinomiya (counlv of Knnru in Bhimotzuhc) of the family 
of Kuroyunagi. Ohosu (Elder ?). 


PoLTETH PETAL. 

In the centre, "NAMI7,” etc. Below the invocation the 
characters ^Kencho/' 5 of which the value here k not 
apparentj over u kakifttin. 

Left — 

Kaimi& of two Shinshi and five Stmnw $ each with 
the prefixed title Sknku. 

Eight — 

JfCaimw of three Sftiuxhi and two Shinnw o! the Tanaka 
family p cdl intituled Skaku. 


1 Euildhint litltf, ete. a below. 
1 See whett^ p+ USE. 
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In large ckracters ora ritliw side of the invocation — 

" The Shoyd Ifioku Gio-s 1 of the In of Dents u ” 
(Propagation of the Tradition). 

Fifth Petal. 

The invocation " W AM IT^" etc., ia repeated on cither aide 
m large ehnrnctertL Accompanying the left invocation ure 
inscriptions to the effect— 

” Province cl S liim iiHft, Prefecture of Nnniaim T Tern of 
Daigan (Great Roek) T the twentieth Abbot, the Unyo 
Washun/’ Follows his kakihnn. 

Accompanying the right invocation arc inscriptions to the 
effect— 

dJ Province of Mumalil, Prefecture of Fukagnwa, Tera of 
Reigan (Spirit - Hock), the eleventh Abbot* the Toyo 
ChdeL >T Follows his hahiMu. 

Sixth Petal. 

The invocation “N AMT T, tT pt^ nj Is repeated on either side 
in large characters:. Accompanying the left invocation are 
inscriptions to the effect— 

£i Province of Miisashi, Prefecture of Kawagoye, Teru 
Rrnkti (Fragiancy of the Lotas)* the IBtb Abbot* the 
Shoyq Sonrei/ 1 Follows his kakiMn. 

Accompanying the right invocation are inscriptions to the 
effect— 

''Province of Shimosa, Prefecture of Yuki, Tera of 
K5kei (Propagation of the Scriptures), od the Hill Juki 
(the Long-lived Tortoise), the 25th Abbot, the .... yd 
Ewakushun 15 (character imperfect). Follows his kaktimi. 

SEVENTH PlTAL. 

Two invocations, " KAYD/ r etc., arranged as on the Sixth 
Petal, ^'kh inscriptions to the aflaci j — 


1 S«; irodfif centra] PftaL 
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On the left— 

*<The 22nd Superior ..." (name and monastery 
illegible). 

Un the right— 

4t The 18th Superior of the Torn of Lumen (Great 
Prayer) r on the Hill Shojo (Righteous Decision), the 
Shuyo." Follows hifl kaliihat j. 

Eighth Petal, 

InvooatioiiB, w NAMU,” etc., and inscriptions as on 
preceding Petal 

f/frf T—■ 

B * The 26th Superior of the Tern of Shogwan (Victorious 
Prayer) p on the Gill Tenshd (Celestial Glory) T the Selyo 
Kojun.’ 1, Follows the kmkihan* 

Eight— 

“The 21st Superior of the Tern of Tdzen (Eaat-adynnee), 1 
on the Hill Puppo (Law of Buddha), the Kaizo RyodoJ” 
Follows the Jtikikcn. 

Ninth Phial. 

Invocations* iJ ISAMU,” etc., and inscriptions u& on pre¬ 
ceding Petal, 

Left— 

14 Province of Hnsasbi, Prefecture rf Ttikiyamti, Tera 
of Dateen (Great Virtue), under the In of Ojd (Former 
Life?) on the Hill of Rwanda, the l&th Superior, the 
Sony5 RySbsn*” 3 The k&Nhm follows. 

Eight— 

u Ycdo, Honjo. The In of Sohkyo (Admirable Doctrine) 
and the In of Reiziir (Spirit Hill), ou the H i l l Jo?ai [Ever- 
existing) , the 8th Abbot, the Very Reverend the Kdyo 
DuilsuL'U (?)." Follows the kakthan. 


1 The BmiB£ is iloiibtfoL 

1 T*o chorutets tu-lloWp one Tfn itiearmi, ultier illegible. 
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Tejtth Pltal- 

EnYDcatiDDs, --WAMUp" offce^ and inscriptions m above. 
Left- 

IJ Province oI Husoshl, Asakusa, Eundu Hill, In of 
Rarirrn (Coiled Dragon), the 18 th [Superior?], the Shdyo 
ShmMtsu/ 1 Follows the kakfMn* 

Eight — 

" Province of Musashi, lwaznki, Butaugan Hill (Eye 
of Buddha), Tern of Jokuku (Pure Country)* the 19th 
[Superior?]* the ToiyH Rnryu/' Ka3HAan+ 

Elkvehth. Petal* 

Invocations* u IfAJMTT/' etc-, and inscriptions as above, 
with Home additions. 

Left— 

“ The 29th Superior of the In of Daikwii (Great Light), 
on the Hill Gicho (Aecimmlation ol Righteousness), the 
Taiml Sekistti Atunahn,^ Follow a kzkihnn and two seals. 

Eight— 

" The 38th Superior of the Tern of Kokei (Propagation 
of tho Scriptures), at limunn [in Shimosu], the Xenyir 
Fugiaku Oteki." 

There m no but the kaimio of three SAimhi, 

one Shinnio, and three Shinni arc given in the lower right- 
hand corner of the petal. 

Twelfth Petal. 

Invocations* lc NAITU,” etc*, and inscriptions aa in last. 
Left — 

“ The 58th Superior of the Tem of Kwomyo (Shining 
Brilliimtre) f on the Bill Tonaho (Cdcatki Radiance)* 
the Gijo KwanJkhukuPJJ 1 Follows the kafoMn, 
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To left of above are the kaimii> of one i^/V, three 
Skin&ht T lour SMnmO t and a monk of the Ill of Myogen- 
Two of the Skinshi are %haku. 

Right' — 

The 35th Superior of the Tern of Jofuku (Constant 
Happiness), on the Hill Sochi, the Enyo Jihu Junto 
Riten." Follow s a very complicated kukihan. 


NlMBUS, 

Un the nimbus is engraved another series of groups of 
kaimiQ similar to those inscribed on the petals of the Lotus* 
bat without the invocation jfamu Amidti Buhu and without 
kakihtUi. The column* of Chinese characters (there are 
none other) are arranged concentrically with the circum¬ 
ference of the nimbus* Here, as on the Lulus petals* the 
engraving Is most carefully cxccutedj and the character* 
arc beautifully formed. The groups of twenty in 

number, are separated by equal interspaces and symmetrically 
disposed along the two dcTnieirclct, with wider interspaces 
above and below. In the lower of the wider interspaces is 
engraved the name of the founder who cast the statue:— 
“Iseyu Chobei Mi name to Muaamitsu, eomcT of Daiiuoo Rood, 
Tedo." But there is no date, and the name of the founder 
is not contained in the iVYAoa /utRia Jtsho (Dictionary of 
National Biography), 

Beginning from below and passing leftwards of the figure, 
the groups of komtiu follow as under : 

1st group: 4 Shin&k i, 2 being shtthti* 

2nd JP 1 Shiwhi, 1 Shinmo, and 1 Z^Y, all thakti. 

3rd „ 3 SAiiwhii 1 being tthaku. 

4th iP all the characters (with two exceptions) are 
effaced. 

5th u 3 ShimMy 1 Shin mo. 

6th „ t Shimhh 1 Shinnio, 2 BujL 

7th ,, 3 Shtnski, 1 Hwhl 
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8th group: 3 Shins/ti, ] SJnmitt [Very Reverend), tdso the 
Most Reverend the Arch bishop and Grand 
Priest Dmi Kiigwatsu. 

Rlh )t 1 j Shimkii 2 Shinn io t 1 Shdiiitt. 

I Oth „ 1 Shinnio, 1 SACa in, 1 Dai Sojo^ and I ho souls of 

nU the generations of the family of Kitamnru, 
11th „ 1 SAinthj I Koji. The souls of the ancestors of 


the families of Seki p Wada, and YOkayama. 
The Rcngwan family (or the individual 
Brntgwan) and the name and titles of a priest 
or monk, 

1-th ri 1 Shintuo t 1 Daixht\ 

Groups II and 12 run into each other. 

1 "it h PF this consists of two long concentric and parallel 
columns and a shorter one jn succession. 

1 SMmhi t I SAimiOt the Rector under the 4th 
[Superior] Chiiion Rickii, the Reverend Duyo 
(Ringo Ew h o Dai-se-situ). 1 The second Se 
(Benefactor) or Vice of the preceding. The 
families ol Tanahe and Nafeada. 

(This was on a fortunate day in the Ilth 


month of the 2nd year of Kiowa. January, 
1802 .) 

^ PJ I SMnahi, 2 Shuitiio, a fourth koittatj is partly 

effaced. All are zkakn. 

loth „ 1 Shimhi 3 1 Shinnio. Roth are *hakit. 

10th „ 1 SMti&hi, I Shinnw, The souls of uD the 

generations of the families Tanubeund Sakada. 

1 ^ ch f , 2 8hiwrfii f 1 ShinniG s All arc ithffktt , 

18th Jr 3 Ehift&hij 1 Dq/( m All are shaku. 

10th Jf 1 Shimhi, J ShmmOj 2 Dq/i. A11 are xhafru, 

20th „ I Shinnio, 1 Doji, 2 Dotuo (Dojo)* All are xhakit. 


The titular prefixes to the above hdmid arc almost ull 
com pounds of the character jsjt * praise/ 4 fame,' with one 
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of the following characters :— gin, 1 chant-/ * intone *; 
tfc aei , - djnti, ‘ life ' ; ^ ttei, 1 human nature ’ or * dis¬ 
position *; §Jt aei, * peaceful,' 1 retired ’; gi, * faithful,' 

* righteous *; e», ‘abundant'; J|£ ken, ‘film,’ * solid’: 

3$ kiii, * eea/ 1 vast ’; ^ kd, f fragrant ’; ton, ' honour¬ 
able/ * excellent *; tail, 1 penetrating,’ * pervading *; 

i£> thin, ‘ heart/ 1 mind T ; Jg] en, * round/ ' full '; In, 

* judge/ * discern ’; im r * circulate £ tiAu, * shining/ 

n sh&fot, one of the ehoructers of Slinka Muni (Sakya 
Muni), denotes a monk or priest. 

The designations that follow the kamtio an>:— 

M i h'ojK apaenkll, "a puriahionEr/ 

i Sfiimhi, 'believer/ equal perhaps to 'communicant. 1 
& it Shinnia, "believer/ 1 female/ 

^ Dtiiah t\ great elder sistor. 

££ Souk designation for tt Him, us understood in Japan. 

£ Bik «, 4 professed mendicant monk/ Bhikchu. 

Jfc £ £ Bikttnij 'nun/ not necessarily secluded. 

<1 Jfc £ Shnihihi f £ belie ving monk/ 

jg; ^ Bq/i\ 4 youth,* 4 adolescent" 

jj| ^ i%t? (Bonin), J girl/ ' young woman/ 

Of the kmmw r which are those probably of deceased 
subscribers or parishioners, or of deceased relatives of living 
subscribers and parishioners, 1 have not thought it advisable 
to transcribe all. A few are appended, taken aa fairly 
characteristic from the lists ou the second and third petals. 
The ka it will he seen, are composed of two vocable®, 
and remind one of Greek and Hebrew names, with the 
difference that the former mostly relate to martial or civil 
qualities, the latter to relations with a personal God, while 
the Buddhist names designate moral or pious states. 

Dosho, 3j| j£ 1 1 Upright in the faith/ 

Seiko, 4 Pure fragrance/ 

Chojuli, ^ JU p 1 Continued obedience.' 

Miakiii, $ fjc* 1 Mysterious or Delicious rappee 1 (Le. beyond 
human conception). 
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ITogo, & ff, * Discernment of the law/ 

Ohiaho* ^ TP, 1 Wisdom and uprightness/ 

Ewdren* ^, 1 Shining Iotas/ 

®°ju» it $, * Tree of the law/ 

Ewogetatij, 5E P " Shining moon/ 

D6kiku f ^f h 1 Chrysaath of the law/ 

JU50, % f&, 4 Everlasting pine/ 

Jokwo, Jff 'Pure light 1 
J&hoTij & *, 1 Pure source/ 

Rdon* M S. * Excellent peace/ 

Shuntetai, § flJS > 1 Spring path * (path to renewed birth). 
Renehn, je| tf*« ‘Midmost the lotus/ 
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Art. XVI .— Tula** Bam, Pttd mdJUUftou* fieformtr. Ey 
G, A h Grimbsow, C.LE, P FhJJ.j B.Litt. 

[Ilettri At u of tkr Rtpid AriaHt Awifty J* H&rck l™. 1 ] 

jf UCH 0 f w hat I shall say to-day ^11 Ik. 1 familiar to those 
members of the Society who have lived in Xorthcm India. 
A good deal has been written about. Tnlasi Dasa, bnt it Las 
always been addressed to a comparatively small audience” 
those directly interested in lie details of modem Indian 
folk-Teligicm. I therefore gladly lake this opportunity of 
repealing on a larger stage what has been said before. 
TulftsI Dusa hi surely deserving of more notice than is 
usually bestowed upon him in histories of the development 
of the religious idea in India, He was not merely a 
reformer who stirred the emotions of his contemporaries 
and then went his way. He wields greater influence at 
the present day than when he died two centuries ago. 
Modern Hinduism has many forms and many beliefs* and 
y^t the character of every Hindu of Upper India has been 
mjmlded in part by his tfisdung. 

Professor A, Weber commenced one of Lbe lost essays 
which came from his pen with the following words i — 

« The great charm of the science of natural philosophy 
lies in the opportunities which it offers for observing 
the development from fust to lust of a single germ ; so 
also* in the study uf the history of religion, are we 

i I5xLT.pt bf ft tow HStea Uad tbs Jippotaliitw, this lwttire i» girai HiartW ft* It 
W MiTtirtd. If it xnduEB, a few itoifciitfl to mitiikt in ifae nrnpa of 

Hindi jmhj, I dull be amplv revuded. I bin never knows rayoni » enter it 
wLOorat sUfiCinabin^ t& ite EncLafltmi'irt- — G- 0 . 
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enabled to follow the different phases undergone by an 
idea from its first inception to it^i culm mating point. 
But between the two cases there is this great distinction; 
that, while ill the domain of nature everything develops 
from that which is simple to that winch is perfect p in 
the history of religion it is often exactly the reverse. 
Here* that which is at the beginning is not only simple r 
it is also The Better, The Right, The True. But, in the 
course of its development 1 foreign elements continue to 
make their influence felt T till, when we reach our goal,, 
we are often confronted with something altogether opposed 
to the propositions from which we started. Superstition 
has made itself master of the situation, and T like the 
fabled mermaid* wr see ‘a lovely maiden ending in an 
ugly fish. + ,J 

Taking thiA us his text, Professor Weber traced the 
corruption of the religions of India, I venture, however, 
to think that he was too pessimistic, To my mind the 
religion of Northern Indin is marked by two great steps 
forward — Buddhism and, two thousand years Inter, the 
teaching of TuhtsI Rasa. The practical result of the 
Buddha’s teaching was the acceptance by yj] India of 
the belief in the universal brotherhood of Man. Tulnai 
Dasa added to this the belief Lis the universal fatherhood 
of God. 

No doubt many of you will remember Dr, Thibau * 
luminouft account of the Vedanta doctrine of Rdmanu i. 
which was delivered in this room bat year, and I ne^d 
not go into details concerning it. Suffice it to say that, 
unlike those to whom it seemed (m Dr. Thibaut Bays) 
"sweet to be wrecked on the Ocean of the Infinite/' 
Ramanuja taught of a Supreme Deity, endowed with 
every passable gracious attribute, full of love and pity for 
the sinful beings who adore him, and granting the released 
&oul a home of eternal bliss near him —^ home where 
each soul never loses its identity, and whose date is one 
of perfect peace. In hi& infinite love and pity he hm on 
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occasions become incarnate in various form? for the salvation 
of mankind, and hie fullest and most noble incarnation was 
that of the Great Example* Bima Oandnu 

The teachers of this sect were necessarily Brahmans, and 
the strictest rules regarding eating* bathing, and dressing 
were laid down by the founder. Nqr were its members 
very popular in Northern India, its tenets being rather of 
a speculative than of a practical nature. About three 
hundred years later* early in the fifteenth century, we 
come upon Itamiin&ndn, a prominent member of Ramanuja’s 
school. According to tradition he spent, some time travelling 
through various parts of India, after which he re turned, to 
the residence of has superior, Raghavunundn. His brethren 
objected that, in the course of his peregrinations, it wan 
impossible that he could have observed that privacy in bis 
meals which is a vital observance of the Rimannja sect; 
and T as Raghavimsmeb admitted Lhe validity of the objection* 
Raiuananda was condemned to feed in a place apart from 
the rest of the disciples, Hh was highly Incensed at diia 
order* and retired from the society altogether, establishing 
a schism of his own. 

I have mentioned this at some length, because the insult 
offered to Ramurianda was destined to result in one of 
the greatest irligioua revolutions which India has (ieen. 
Ranmnandu gave bin disciples a Hignificant name — 
Avadhfita,, or Liberated* They had 1 shaken off" the 
narrow fetters imposed by Ramanuja on his follower^ and 
all caster were equally admitted to fellowship. Ilia twelve 
chief di&ciples included, besides Brahman^ a Mimlman 
weaver (the wise and witty Kabir), a leather*worker, a 
Rajput, a Jat t and a barber. He no longer preached to 
Brahmans only, or in Sanskrit u The common people heard 
him gladly/* for he taught them in their own tongue* and 
the first grunt wri ters of Mediaeval Hindoo tan were his 
immediate disciples. Seventh in descent from Ruinanmida, 
in succession of master and pupil, come Tubs] Dubs, who 
flourished in the btter half of the sixteenth and the com¬ 
mencement of the seventeenth century-- 

J. iui,6, 1303, ISO 
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It b worth while noting that just about this time n great 
stirring of religious feeling was also occurring in (he West, 
and due to ;s rimihir immediate cause — the dilfusion of 
the Scriptures in the vernacular, Luther* Bible appeared 
between 1522 aud 1534, and TmckJe't: Xew Testament in 
1525. It was These that Established the Reformation in 
Europe, just as the Buddha's preaching in the vernacular 
had established Buddhism, and as the preaching by 
Ramiimidii in the tongue of the people paved the way for 
Tubs! Tlasi. 

Regarding the facts oi this poet 1 ?? life we know but Little. 
According to tradition he was bom hi 1532. He was 
a Sarayupariija Brahman fa dun which traces its foundation 
directly to Earnu Oandra himself), and he tells us that he 
was one of those unfortunate childre n, born under an 
unlucky star, called AfjAukiamii^a^ who was abandoned, us 
wcis customary in those days, by his parents. He was 
picked up by an iSinenint $ddfiu t who adopted him as his 
disciple, and gave him a moderate education. We know 
the names oi Ms preceptor and of his immediate relations, 
lie married and begat a sou who met an curly death, 
und after that, it is said at the instigation, of his wile, he 
became a wandering Yaishnava He commenced writing 
his great work, the Rlmiyuuiu in the city of Audi, when 
he was 43 years of age, and subsequently, owing to a 
difference with his co-rel!gioniytf= on a point of discipline* 
moved to Benares, where he finished it. He was attacked 
by plague in that city in the year 1623, and died the same 
year, though apparently not from the disease. 

Some scare of works are attributed to him* but only 
twelve, six greater and six less* are certainly Ills. The 
most noteworthy are the Ramuyana, the Gita vail, the 
Kavittlvalf, and the Yinaya Pattriki. I have selected 
these four names on account of the various aspects oi bis 
poetic powers which they illustrate. Commentators say 
that there are three way* of looking at Rama; we may 
look at the tender side of his character {niudhttrt/a), its 
majestic aide (amaryti), and its complex aide in 
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which tenderness and majesty are combined. There are 
lour wars ol ■dinging his praises; as a tungadM or panegyrist, 
as a randh i or hard, as a or jHiiirdftjftff, i.e, a historical 
poet, i'LTicI oJEi an artful or suppliant. 

A work in which the complex view of Hama's character, 
together with hid glory end his power* is celebrated is called 
a mri'frj, and is sung by a Stitt a. His tenderness should be 
sung by a mdffmlM, and Ms majesty by a nuuiiti ; while 
entreaties addressed to him should l>e sting by an arthiiu 

The moat famous of Tulasi Ditsids poems is undoubtedly 
the Ramayariu T or* to quote its full name* the j&iftfJT-earitf- 
mhiri&t, the Lake of the Deeds of Rama. Its mime shows 
that it is a enritet* The poet writes in the character of 
n and deals with the complex side of his hero's 

churuetcr. To put the fuel in line with our English ideas* 
we may say that it correspond3 to an epic poem. 1 do not 
think that there cun be any doubt as to it* reputation being 
deserved. In its own country it is supreme over all other 
literature, and exercises an influence which it would be 
difficult to describe in exaggerated terms. It is by no 
means a translation of Valmlki’B older work, but ib an 
independent story, built on the same foundation* the 
adventures of Rama Candm p ulthough differing ultogether 
in the scale of its different sections and in its; details. 
As a work of art, it has, to European readers, its prolixities 
and episodes which grate against Occidental tastes* but 
T never met a person who has read it in the original who 
was not impressed by it as the work of a great genius. 

I do not propose to give any specimens of it, for time 
would nut allow me to do so* and, moreover, any extract 
would be like presenting a glass o£ water as a specimen 
ul the ocean , 1 IU style varies with the subject. There k 
the infinite pathos of the passage describing Kama's farewell 
to bis mother* the rugged, language describing the horrors of 
the battlefield, and, when occasion requires it> a sententious* 

1 In Appendix IJ l .gbs u tnsnL-Iukiun ni uu often ijdiiEjmI spodnia nil his 
umfltiTt- irtylu. 
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aphoristic method of dealing with nnrrati ve, which teem* 
with similes drawn, not from the traditions of the school^ 
but from nature herself, and better than Kalidasa at h la 
best. Hi? characters, too* live nnd more with all the dignify 
of a heroic age. They arc not uolourlcsH phantoms which 
he clothe* with beautiful imagery, but are teal beings 
each with bin well-defined personality* Hama, perhaps too 
perfect to enlist all our sympathies ; his impetuous and 
loving brother Lakfihmana; the tender, constant Bharata; 
Sita, the ideal ol an Indian wife and mother; Ruvurui, 
destined to failure, find fighting with all his demon force 
against bin info,—ail these are characters a* lifelike and 
distinct a> any iu Occident-ill literature. It would he a great 
mist-like to took upon Tula si Dilsa as merely an ascetic- 
ETe was a man that had lived, He had been a householder 
(a word of much meaning to an Indian), and had known 
the pleasures of a wedded life, the joy of clasping an 
infant son to his bosom, and the sorrow ol losing that son 
ere he had attained his prime. lie npjx*aled + not to scholars, 
but to his native country men as u whole—the people that 
he knew. He had ruined with them, begged from them, 
praj cd with them, taught them, e a pencnood their pleasures 
and their yearnings. Ue had wandered fur and wide, and 
had contracted intimate friendships with the greatest men 
ol his time—men like Man Singh, of Amber; Todar Mail, 
At bar'a finance minister; and l Abdu r T-rnhlm T Khimkhaiui. 
No wonder that such a man, who was at the same time 
a great poet and an ent-husiaBiic rc former* at cnee aune 
and clean , 1 waa taken for their own by the multitude who 
lived under the sway of nature and in daily contact with 
her secrete* with flowers and trees, with beasts nml birds, 
with hunger and with thirst “Here” cried they, “is a great 
soul that knows m Let ub take him for our glide,” 

His Gitavail is a work of a (Liferent character. Like the 
epic> it narrates tbe career of Rama t but the poetic flavour 


* In an flfflfll Tftlaai Mntdf ctoim?, nod justly c]*ian, rmlit f w Ut» 
cil&siisiiftss of Ihm poems. Thure i* mri. one bird thuu^at in them from qmcr 
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of tenderows reigns supreme. It may be culled the Gospel 
of the Infant Rama. The greatest portion of the work is 
devoted to the childhood of his hero, and is a charming 
and mo&t poetical account of his and his brothers 1 baby 
lives. It is true to nature from first to kst. There are 
oo portents, no miracles, just a laving rule of three little 
Indians, from babyhood to boyhood* which caprivates the 
reader as he scan a its pages. 

Here is one of his pretty picture*. 

“Full ol happiness Eausalya caresses Iter little darling. 
She lets him cling to her finger as she tenches him to 
walk in Ihe fair courtyard of die palace. Ihtuu jkunu t 
rmtu jhmu f sweetly duties the bcIU girdle on his waist, 
sweetly tinklo the anklet-bells on his feet, as she help* 
him along. * . * His bonny face is a picture, 

with two little teeth peeping out behind Ms dawn-rosy 

lips, and stealing away the hearts of all. P . . His 

bright eyea, henna-darkened, pat to shame the glancing 
silvcr-fi&h. - . „ Am ho hears his mother snap her 

fingers, he crows and springs with delight, and anon he 
tills her with dismay when ho lets her finger go. He 
tumbles down and pulls himself up upon his knees, and 
babbles with joy to his brothers when his mother shows 
him a piece of cake: and she, as ahe looks at his pretty 
baby ways, k drowned in love, and cannot bear her 
happiness. . * . Saith TulasJ Dasa, the nmn that 

loveth not this sweetness, hath no soul, and his life in this 
world lb ill vain/ 11 

The Arf viftdwill (like the &ttdv&h t the name of the poem 
describes the metre in which it is composed) also deck 
with the life of Rama, but here we have a work In the 
heroic style. Eastern descriptions of battles rarely appeal 
lo European taste, but in the Kavittavali there is some 
really fine word-painting, the sound being literally an 
*rho of the sense. The account of the burning of Havana’s 


1 CrtiTdli, 1, 32 + 
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city, Banka, is remarkably vivid in its descriptive power- 
We bear the crackling of the flames, the shouts of the 
citizens, and the cries oi the helpless women as they call 
for water. Thia is one of his verses: — 

“'Fire! Fire! Fire!' They flee, they run hither and 
thither for their lives, Mother knows not her own 
daughter. Father helps not his son. Girls, with their 
hair dishevelled, nay, their very garments torn open, 
blind in the darkness,' children, old men, cry and cry 
again and again for * water, water.’ The horses neigh, 
the elephants trumpet as they break forth from their 
stalls. In the vast mob, men shove and trample, one 
Crashing the other as he fulls beneath his feet. Calling 
each other’s names, children shriek, lamenting distraught, 
crying, ‘ My father, my father, 3 am being scorched, I am 
being burnt alive in the flames.' ” 1 

The Vituuja Patiriftt I, or Petition, is an altogether different 
work. Mere the poet is u suppliant. An interesting legend 
tells how it cumi3 to ho written. One day a homicide reached 
Benares on a pilgrimage of remorse, crying, “ For the love 
of the laird Rama, give aims to me, a homicide.” T ut.. H i, 
bearing the well-beloved Nome, called him to his house, 
gave him sacred food that hud been offered to the God, 
declared him purified, and sang praises to his adored deity. 
The Brabmaps of Benares held an assembly, and,sent for 
the poet, asking how this homicide's sin was absolved, and 
why he hud eaten with him. Tiilaal replied, “Bead ye 
your Scriptures. Their truth hath not entered vet into 
your hearts. Your intellects are not yet ripe, aiid they 
remove not the darkness from your souls,” Thov replied 
that they knew the power of the Awme, as recorded in 
the Scriptures; “but this man," said thev, “is a homicide 
what salvation can there he for him P ” TuksT asked them 
to mention some proof by which he might convince them. 


1 Ejirfttitvali, r + ifi. 
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and they at length agreed that if the sabred bull of Siva 
would cat from the homicide's hand, they would eonleaa 
that they were wrong and that Tulasi Dasu was right. 
The EELtm was taken to Lhe temple, and the bull at once 
ate out of his hand. Thus did TuksI teach that the 
repentance of even the greatest sinner is* accepted by the 
Lord, This miracle had the effect of converting thousands 
of men and making them lead holy lives. The result 
enraged the Kaliyugu (the Hindu equivalent of the Devil 
of Christianity), who came to the poet and threatened him, 
su ving, 41 Thou hast become a stuiubling-blfK.it in my 
kingdom of wickedness, I will straightway devour thee, 
unless thou promise to atop this increase of piety/" Puli 
of terror, TulasI confided all this to Hanumut, who appeared 
to him in a dream. Hanumnt consoled him, telling him 
he was blameless and advising him to become a complainant 
in the court of the Lord himself. 44 Write/ J said he, 
41 a Vinaya PaltrikQ , a petition of comphunl, and I will get 
an order passed upon it by the master, and will be 
empowered to puninh tbe Kaliyngu. Without such an 
order I cannot do so, for ho is the King of the present 
age/* According to this advice TliIeisI wrote the Vinaijn 
PaHrika. T shall give a further account of this work and 
an extract froui it later on. 

So fur I have dealt with TuhisI Data us a poet; it remains 
to consider him as a religious reformer. Here he un¬ 
doubtedly took up the doctrines of Raman an da, though he 
developed thorn ill u way peculiarly his. own. His great 
(him to attention in that while other Indian reformers 
ha ve la Light elevated doctrines, he not only taught thorn 
but succeeded in getting hit? teaching accepted by the 
nationalities which he addressed. Wo judge of a prophet 
by his fruits, and I give much less than the usual estimate 
when I my tha t fully ninety milli ons o£ people base their 
theories of moral and religious conduct upon his writings. 
If we take the influence exercised by him at the present 
time as our test, lie is one of the three or four great 
writers of Asia* No doubt the secret of his success wHhS 
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his power as a writer in tie vernacular, He himself claims 
the right to use the vernacular n_« a medium for religious 
teaching. “ When a rough blanket,” he save, « is more 
useful, why wear a silken doublet?" 1 I think also that 
another reason for his success is the particular vernacular 
which he adopted. If he had employed the Bmj Ekakjii 
of the West, his words would have been unintelligible in 
the East, and if he had employed the Bihar! of the East, 
the West would have foiled to understand hiim Fortunately 
lor India hi? native language was the Eastern Hindi of 
Oudh, a form of speech Intermediate between the two 
languages of the East and West, and intelligible to the 
speakers of both. Whence it follows that his great work, 
the Bulnaya]?a, is for all practical purposes the Bible of 
the Hindus who live between Bengal and the Pan jab, and 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhyas. 

TulasI DSsa founded no sect, no chure/t. We never hear 
of a TulasT-dasT, as we hear of a EubTr-panthi, or of 
a member of the Arya or Brahma Samaj. A man might 
belong to any Hindu sect and yet follow his teaching 
He accepted all the ordinary Hindu theology, with its 
entire mythological machinery. He even recognised the 
antagonistic admUa Vedantism of Sankara At™, and 
employed some of its ideas for his simileg. But, to him, 
all these ware so many accidents beside the great truths 
on which he kid stress, viz. :-Tbut there is one Supreme 
Being. That Man is by nature infinitely sinful and un- 
worihy of salvation. That, nevertheless, the Supreme 
Being, in His infinite mercy, became incarnate in the 
person of Rama to relieve the world of sin. That this 
JftSnm has returned to heaven, where we have now a God 
who is not only infinitely merciful but knows by actual 
experience how great, are man’s infirmities and temptations 
and who, though himself incapable of sin, is ever ready 
to extend hia help to the sinful human being that calls 
upon him. On all this follows, not independently but as 
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u corollary, the duty which is owed to onek neighbour* aud 
the doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man, 

HH But/' you will say, " this is In its essentials the teaching 
of Christianity/' I can only reply that that in what Tolafli 
Daaa taught over and over again T what he was never weary 
of repeating, Rama is God, therefore he can save hi m> 
TUmn is man, therefore, as he sitys in one of his most 
beautiful poems, ,k although my body is diseased* although 
maiTf* very words are foul and false, yet, 0 Lord, with 
Thee doth TuksJ hold the dose kinship of a perfect love,™ 
Here is one of his prayers to llama in the Yinaya Pattrika, 
It might form a pardon of a Cirri Brian prayer-book* 

“ Lord,, look thou upon me,—naught can I do of myself. 
Whither can T go ? to whom but thee can I tell my 
Borrows ? * . . Oft have I turned my luce from 
thee, and grasped the things of this world; hut thou 
art the fount of mercy ; turn not thou thy face from 
me. . . * When I looked away from thee* X had 

no eyes of faith to see thee where thou art; but thou 
art all - seeing. , * . T am hut an offering cast 
before thee; what prayer can the reflection un the 
mirror make to him who lives and is reflected in itP 
First look upon thyself and remember thy mercy and 
thy might; then cast thine eye^ upon me and claim 
me as thy slave, thy very own. For the name of the 
Lord is u sure refuge, and he who takeih it is saved. 
Lord, thy ways ever give joy unto iuy heart; TuksT is 
thine alone, and, O Gad of mercy, do unto him as scenicth 
good unto thee/ 11 

Wind relationship do the other deities of Hinduism bear 
to Buma in Ttilusi Da&r^e theology ? The answer is difficult. 
X think that we may compare them all (oven Siva and 
PSrvatl) to the position which Angels and Saints occupy 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Some of them have 
mighty powers, but all are subordinate to Ramin The 


1 JViTt at Viuuyu Futtrill, 148, 143. 
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Tinfl J a PiUtiita well illustrates this. It is a mUectJuu of 
hymns, culminating in a stein of addressee to Ms Muster. 
The ilea of the construction of the work is that of the 
presentation of a petition to an earthly king, and hence 
before approaching (he presence supplications have to bo 
uiadc to the doorkeeper and courtiers for leave of access. 
These are Ganhsa, the Surged, Siva, Parvati, the Ganges, 
Tin ti uniii t, mid so on. Of special interest is the position 
taken by Han uniat.. He is invariably represented as being, 
m heaven, llama’s personal at tenant, uud in connection 
with this r may mention one really beautiful legend which, 
though not recorded by TulasI flusa himself, is still directly 
traceable to his influence. There was a man, the vilest of 
scavengers, suffering from a loathsome disease, aud Ivin- 
in a foul and filthy place In hk pain he cried out 
ki Ah. lh\rn r Ah RlmJ* Tfannmat liappraed to be flying by 
at the time, and indignant at hearing his Master's mma 
uttered in such disgusting surroundings lie kicked the man 
on the breast. That night when, according to his rustom 
he was shampooing Eaton's btdy he found a dreadful wound 
upon, the deity''a breast. HoiTor-strickcn, Hanunmt asked 
!l ;" ( *toPE*™* " Vou kicked a poor man on the breast 
while ho was calling upon my name. And what you did 
to even the vilest of my children, you did unto me." 

The relationship of Lhnstlunitv to tht teaching of TulasI 
Ii^a would form an interesting subject of inquiry. That 
Tidasi; Dasa did any direct borrowing is, I think, improbable, 
Ine first Jp8u 1( Mission did not come to A^ni 111] 1,580 
years after the poet had commenced the HamSyana ’ 
but Christianity had long been flourishing in Southern 
imh'ct, and Us teaeMng tmy well haye been l m the air* 
in the North. Certain it Lb that much of his doctrine 
is coincident with that of Christianity. He taught the 
universal fatherhood of God, and the consequent universal 
brotherhood gf mnn ; and that God, by becoming incarnate 
like Parsifal dutch Miikid irimmf, con understand man's 
infirmities and is willing to ^uve him, unworthy us ho a 
Whatever may lie the source from which be drew his 
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Limpirutinn, there cun bo no doubt about its general 
acceptance. Over the whole of the Gunge-tic Valiev his 
great work is better known Ikuu the Bible is iu England, 
Trinee or ploughman, every Hindu of Aryavarta m familiar 
with it* Even the Pandits whu formerly demised it now 
render it homage. Over and uvrr again have I myself 
proved by practical e^rperienco, as I have sat amongst the 
village elders of my old district of Gaya, how the quotation 
of a welljmown favourite verse or two wins the way to 
the hearers 1 hearts* Their attitude changes at once. The 
air of deferential stupidity which they conceive to be the 
orthodox manner to assume before the Collector Sahib vanishes, 
and* Instead, wo hud sensible men talking with confidence to 
a superior whom they Indiave to he symputhethi. 

The practical result ol 1 tins general adoption of Tidu-sVa 
religions attitude ha,^ been of the greatest importance to 
Northern India. In the poet's own time the musses of 
ITindostan had two alternative religions open to them. One 
was the erode polytheism of the worship of village godllngs, 
and the other was the Krs^a-cult. The first still exists 
hut controlled and thru^L into the background by TuhisFa 
faith. What the ErsQu-colt becomes among the uncultivated 
masses* the religious fate o£ Bengal has shown. It inevitably 
tends to become a sox-worship, and its textbooks teem with 
** the most passionate* the most, licentious, descriptions of 
the love adventures oi Ersna among the herd-maiden*/’ 
All eke is lost, and there gradually develop the unnameuble 
horrors ot‘ il Saktu-eult, From this Tula si Dusu has saved 
Upper India, and I believe that the fact in great measure 
accounts for the marked difference between the two 
nationalities The people of Hindustan acknowledge the 
rule, not of a relentless late, but nf a God who knows and 
loves each one of his worshippers. Take a well-known 
proverb: Jtsi ndhi rdkht lidm, ?m rid/n raft ana bharyd. 
literally translated this is, 11 Brother, remain thou in the 
station in which Rama hath placed thee/ J It is usually, 
and quite properly* taken to mean that a man should remain 
content in that state of life unto which it hath pleased God 
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to call him. So it doe*-, but to a Hindu oi Upper India it 
Trib::i j as far more. To him, it la not Fate, it is not Brahma K 
Vimu, or SivEt, not any of the Tiumeroit* godling* who 
HiiiToiini] his village and hi a Lome, who has pi need him 
where lie is. It is Rdiua* Hama the loving, Rama the 
companionate, Ramu who wn?i once a man* Rama who 
knows him personally and who listens to his appeals. All 
this is conveyed to him by that one name. And ho he really 
J* content, and known that all is for the best. 

Finally, T have already given a few specimens of TulasI 
I)asa J s poetic style, and 1 would ask to be allowed to con- 
elnde with a translation of the short poem which he wrote 
on the death of Inn friend Tthlar Mall, the Emperor Akbur’s 
famous minister The opening lines are curiously like Sir 
Henry WotWs Lord of himself, though not of imAa” 

41 hut foor amall villages, yet a mighty monarch 

who^-- kingdom was himself; in this age of evil hath the sun 
of Toebr set . 

The burden of Rama's love, great though it was. he bare 
unto the end ; but the harden of this world was too heavy 
fur hira r and m he laid it down. 

J'Tnksi’s heart h like a pure fount in the garden e>J 
Tddar s virtues ■ and when lie thinketh of them, it over¬ 
do weth, and tears well forth from his eves. 

11 Todur hath gone to the dwelling-place oi hi* Lord, and 
therefore doth Tnlnsl refrain himself; but hard it w for him. 
to live without hia pure friend/ 1 
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APPENDIX L 


On THE InkLUEJICE EXEKdSEll KY Tl'LASI HaAA I> 
W IvSTERN 1 [|>p0hTAN. 


A friendly critic, after hearing the lecture, suggested to 
me that I had unconsciously exaggerated the influence of 
Tubs! Das in Western Hmdostin, where, he maintained* 
the worship of Et^ii a prevails, and not that of Rama. To 
this 1 reply that I designedly estimated the number of 
followers uf Tbilisi Dasa at ninety minions (instead of the 
hundred millions popularly attributed to him) so as to allow 
for professed Krsiia worship. Hut mi one who has not. 
studied the poet's IMmEyima cun hare any idea of how it. 
has entered into the soul of every tTinJli, even of Western 
Hindustan. When one rends it, one has the feeling which 
overpowers the reader of lf Hamlet” It seems to be M full of 
quotations/’ The entire language of the people is imbued 
with his picturesque phrases. Even Urdu employs ex¬ 
pressions invented by him. For instance, take tho familiar 
Urdu phrase HM k&gh&E* for 4 blank paper/ This is 
borrowed from the reference of Tulast Das to the "-virgin’ 
(iflrd) paper on which he wrote the Geates of Enina. The 
simile was not, so far as my researches sbuw t employed by 
my writer before his time, and the words are now a common¬ 
place of conversation, the original meaning of kdrd bring 
altogether forgotten. 

But rfiT critic forgot that the worshippers of Kr*m 
themselves admit the supremacy of our poet, although they 
do not directly worship his deity- Nabhit Das, the author of 
the Shalt Mail 1, and a leader of ihe Erana sect, wrote: “ For 
the redemption of man, in thifl perverse Euli-yugu, \ almiki 
has been bom ugutn. as TtilftflL , . - A single letter 

of his Edmayana has redeeming power, and would work the 
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b’LLI vati on of one who hud even committed the murder of 
n Brahmun, 11 They get over the difficulty of this pre¬ 
eminence by eipkiinmg tbit Hrsnu is only another form 
of Itilraiu; and Privu Dae, the commentator on the Bhakt 
J l Wdj relates how nn image of Krsno, nt Brindaban, actually 
changed ltaelf into an image of Raimi in order that Tolas! 
Dia might worship it 

So much for proofs from litcniturc. As to the eiatr: of 
affairs at the present duy T T cannot do better than quote 
the following letter on the subject 5*0111 a missionary p 
Mr, I) aim, who h acknowledged to he a master of liath 
Eastern and W estr-m Hindi. JTuhlr, to whom he refers, 
was [i predecessor of Tuksi Das 3 who owed much to him 

"Thank you for the copy of your paper on Tula! Dia. I T too, 
euE ^pcuh well 01 Tulal Dan, who has left th* a r/r^n religions Ijook, 
iintl one t too, with a strong thtutic tone. It it a good thing- that 
the Ramiysm is so popular. 1 have worked ijj AUjifmhuil and 
District, in Delhi uitd the Gurgaon Pi* r net.. and, a.-, you know* am 
hoping to return this Autumn to Bnnkipur. Nineteen years 1 rather 
daie intimacy with all hoiEh and eaniUtioiis of Hindus (ns well as 
Muhammadan-;) enable* me to endorse a good deal of what you say 
about the widely diffused influence of Tills! Das. Eve a Ln Delhi 
itself Ms EamSyan h w .1 large sale, :i»d a quotation from him will 
make the hwes of Hindu bearers light up. In the Gurgaon 
District a while Jnts h otc-i might be irroapoiLaiTe, Btiihmnn [I mean, 
of course, tillage Bifthmim) and BimiyiL owned the magic spell. 
! once inquired of my mistri— Bruhmftn by cask and mason hj 
trade — in Falwab and lie told me that my knowledge of Tula! Das n 
slender, alas f though it Ls p was one reason why tho hearts of men 
like him s elf warmed to me. The influence of Kab tr Is, I think T 
folly as important; in fact. JEafrlr touches races and castes who 
have little in common with Krishnaism and who know little of 

Tm %zr, but much of s. i*i W^T-WT as tiuj 

phrase it (mid pronounce it too), KtibTr i» t if T mistake not, the 
fiKMi Guru of Kolis and Cbamfirs os well of mant higher in the 
•quale, I know men who get on without knowing Tulsi Dia and 
Kttiair, and never dream of learning from these great master*, 
ThfJ i-ontent thenueira with Urdfi and a liiilt Etenny Hindi, 
But I happen to know that these men never got so dote to the 
chiBSen of people- m others do who hove this great advantage 
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<>( knowing the authors who have their shrine in the hearts of the 
non*Urdu-speaking anil n> mi- uffirinl classes. I fully adhere* to what 
I tried to ciprcs^ in the preface to njy little hoot on Hindi 
Composition, that just as it i*i a breach ol etiquette to n^e Sanskrit 
word* in speaking to a Xusatman gentleman, m it is quite aa 
rdp'uMve to ll Hindu to listen to religious conversation in which 
more than half the words used arc Persian and Ambit’. 

I+ You can govern Indians through the medium of Urdu or 
pediitiLic Hindi. If you want to wiu the Mohatnmadau yon need 
to speak good TJldfi, throwing in a quotation or two from Sa^di 
or Hrifiz. But for the real LILiuJfi you must take tho opposite line. 
His vernacular poets are the key to his affections, and there do 
occasionally come days when the man who has won hearts cun 
meet n crisis, in which the mere conscientious but unsympathetic 
official will he powerless.” 


APPENDIX II. 


I here 1 give 11 translation of the well-known passage of the 
Kunmyana [Kishkindhija - kmvfa, 14 ff. i in which Tulasi 
Dosa describes the parsing away of the niiny season. It 
is a specimen of only one of the poet's many styles* and 
here reminds one of Kalidasa in the first canto of the 
RaghiiVflmia. There Is an untithetici balancing of sentences 
which recalls tho book of Proverbs. For instance , Tulasi 
BaHa*s “ As the sheet lightning flirkercth, so is the short- 
lived love of the wicked,” is built on the same principle 
as proverbs like “As a thorn goeth up into the hand of 
a drunkard, sa is a parable in the mouth of fools,” The 
translation has appeased in India, but is not likely to have 
been seen in this country. The speaker is Roma, who is 
waiting for the rains to cense in order that he may continue 
his search for Siti* 

"The sky, covered with arrogant rain-clouds, fiercely 
roareth, while my heart is distraught, bereft of its darling. 
The sheet lightning fiiekereth amidst the heavy clouds, fitful 
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hh the short-lived love of the wicked* The heavy vapours 
pour forth min, and hang close to the earth, like a wise 
man stooping ’ueiith his weight of wisdom. The mountains 
hear tho uever-ceramg assaults of the raindrops, standing 
proudly unconcerned; null even so the holy man beetle tli 
not the words of the wicked* Each shallow streamlet, 
flooded to the brim, hasteneth eagerly on its way, like 
zi vain fellow pulled up with a little wealth- The clear 
water which ftdlnth on the earth is become mud (and hideth 
it from the eky) p as the cares of this world envelop the aoul 
(and hide it from its Creator)* With here a drop and there 
a rill. the water filleth the lakes, like virtue entering a good 
man's heart; while the rushing rivers flow' into the Ocean 
mid End rest, even os the soul fiudeih rest in faith in GocL 

fl The gra^s groweth green and thick upon the ground, 
hiding the* very paths m that they cannot be traced nnt; 
and even so the disputations of the unbelievers over hide 
the true path of the scriptures. 

41 The frogs shout lustily around us p like a ach*ol of 
Brahman postulants reading holy books , 1 Fresh airnot* 
appear on bushes, ng w isdom spiingeth in the hearts of the 
pious; and only the flrku and jatrds trees lose their green 
leaves from the rainfall, as the sehemes of the wicked fad 
under a righteous governor. Seek where ihou wilt* thou 
wilt dud no dust; so when a iuan vieldeth to passion his 
piety departeth. Fair ^hineth the earth prosperous with 
itfl tieldn of com, fair as- a charitable mu blessed by 
prosperity ; but in the dark nights- the countless hrefliee 
are radiant, like unto hypocrites that have met their meet 
compaiduii (the night of ignorance). The field hanks (left 
unonred for) are burst- and washed away by the heavy 
mlmdorma, as a woman is ruined by being left to | ltfr own 
devices, but the wise and clever husband man weodeth his 

s Cfflraww wif. lord. Tltr 1 L-uJtjbratfd. hymn fat* bad id^i nv txitt-r- 

ur-Llm-, but tju biu- of TlllosI Da** thaws that it Is to he [atarpreWd' Literally. 
I cm wrtijj' Item primal csperieT mm ibnt, m ft matter of taurt. fira mb* nf thi> 
niatLtTiii^ yl u Hem Ur of Bributiiri- learning Hajirtrit piaetU' resembles 

™ duE£ of a JrchM.1 of frags. Qa one MHStadDn I octuillr raiauik ttOfl for 
tjiB otbar. 
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cropa, us the wise tram weedeth his heart of delusion, passion, 
uxid pride. The Brahman! goose hath hidden itself even 
as piety disuppeareth. in this age of sin; and as on the barren 
land, for all the min, not a blade of grass is Been, an lust 
ia horn not in the heart of a servant of the JjgbbeL The earth 
U brilliant with swurms of manifold liv ing creatures; sd, 
under a good governor, do his subjects multiply. Here and 
there a wearied traveller aitteth to rest himself, as a man's 
senses rest when wisdom is bom in him. 

** At times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither 
seat-tore til the oloads, as, with the birth of a disobedient son, 
u household’s piety is de&Lroyed. At one time, by day, there 
is a thick darkness, at another time the sun is visible; even 
S 0 i true knowledge! is desiroved or born, us a man oonsortefch 
with the vile or with the holy. 

" The rains are paat f the Autumn-time is come; 0 Laks- 
mane, see how fair the world appeareth. (The first sign 
that it eomethj is the white-bearded blossom of the tall 
thatch-grass, which hidetli the earth as though declaring 
that the old age of the rains had come, Canopus shineth 
in the heavens, and the water which drowned the pathway? 
ie drying up, as desire drieth up when the True Content 
m achieved. The water glistmoth dear in the streams and 
lakes, like a holy man's heart from which passion and 
delusion have departed. Gently minisheth the depth of the 
stream? and lakes, m the wine man gradually loseth his 
thoughts of self. The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn 
is arrived, and cometh forth from its hiding-place, beautiful 
as a good work done in season- No mud is there, and jet 
no dust, fair sbineth the world, yen, like unto the deeds of 
a lore-learned king: yet as the waters Ml the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is perplexed when his 
possessions are wasted. The @ky, serene and pure, without 
a cloud, k like unto a servant of the Lord, who is free from 
all earthly desire; while now and then there fall a few drops 
of Autumn rain—fow as the few who place their fiuith in me,' 

1 Bit Liu wui? T of CuLLr&fli cm binuiuitjoTl of iha Lord. 

JtlLA.B. 1003. 
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^ Joyfully ieeue forth from the cities* Mugs and eremites, 
merchants and beggars* even as the four orders of mankind 
desert all care when they find faith in the Lord. 

11 Happy are the fish where the water is deep; and happy 
ia he who findeth naught between him and the fathomless 
mercy of the Lori The lotuses bloom, and the lakes take 
from them a dntrm T us the pure Spirit beuometh lovely when 
it tuketh material form, 1 The noisy bees hum busily, and 
birds of many kinds &ing tuneful note*. The Bra hman I 
goose alone is mournful when it seeth the night approach 
(which eeparateth it from its mate), us the evil man moumeth 
when he seeth the prosperity of another. The cdtaka waileth 
in its ewer wusing thirst, oven as an enemy of the deity 
never findeth peace. The moon by night consoleth lor the 
heat of the Autumn mn f m sin vunj&beth at the sight of 
a holy man. The partridge-coveys gaze intent upon the 
moonp like pious men whose only thought is for the Lord. 
The gmt and the gadfly disappear in fear of Winter, as surely 
as a house is destroyed which peraeeuteth Brahmans. 

"The swarms of living creatures with which, in the rainy 
season, the earth was fulfilled, are gone. When they found 
the Autumn approaching, they departed. So, when a man 
findeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors vanish." 

1 Here- Tuk&i DAm certainly ipenh of * Nirguniim r and of h Sapamun. 

Brahmiui, 
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Art, .XYIL — On the Origin and Import of the mmes Muslim 
and Htnuf. By D, B. MAfcGououTH, 

Although the religion founded by Mohammed is called by 
strangers after his name, its followers designate it differently. 
There is indeed a name which rarely occurs, fyammadumi, 
which is applied to them, and which indirectly, at least, is 
connected with the name of the Prophet* That word signifies 
41 Those who utter the formula 'Praise be to God/” 1 &md 
this formula [af-Atmdu tiitahi) has some connection with the 
Prophet's name, which was interpreted by his contemporaries 
us 4 the greatly to be praised/ The court-poet Hasson 
regards the name Mohammed as derived by God from His 
own name, 1 the praised, 1 in order to do the Prophet honour 
(ed. Tunis, p* 2d)— 

LL&j 3^ JZ a+J 

^So He that m on the throne is maftmud, anti this is 

Mvhammnl” 

But we might conversely regard the formula “ Praise be to 
God " as suggested to the Prophet by his own name,, and 
equivalent in his lips to the Biblical “Xot unto us, 0 Lord, 
but unto Thy name give glory.” 

Sprenger, whose excellent work contains a variety of 
conjectures, suggested that Mohammed was not the Prophet's 
name originally, but one taken by him when he started his 
mission. This conjecture has found little favour/ and, 
indeed, should have been recalled by Its author* For, first, 
the name Mohammed was shown to occur on an 


1 t’sud hx Jbiij-LL'ul-Kdj, nr, Li, kit tin? line earn swaifdy be gounfoB* 
5 Hiisthfeli] {Btifrap*. p, 7 *} stcepis ft 
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inscription 1 five centuries earlier than the Prophet's time. 
Further* the Arab ait-hjeelogistn made lists of persons who 
bore the name Mohammed before the Prophet: Ihn Duraid 3 
mentions four stick persons,, one of whom was remotely 
connected with the Prophet (if the genealogy be trustworthy). 
Their interest would* however* have been to show (had it 
been possible) that nn one was ever called Mohammed before 
the greatest wearer of the name: thus there is a tradition 
which assures ns positively that no one was ever called 
Hasan before the Prophets grandson ; n and though it i& 
granted that there were Ahma ds before the Prophet, 
attention is called * to the fact tliut the name was rare at 
the commencement of Islam, Further, we find the Prophet's 
name handled, by his contemporaries with a freedom which 
would only be possible with n familiar appellation. Ho culls 
himself both Moh arnnRfl d and Ahmad; in contemporary verse 
he is also called Mahmud. 1 These: variation- were not 
uncommon, with familiar proper names i thus in the same 
poem a man is called both MaTiad and Abdallah, 6 and 
turazdak J culls the Caliph Omar Jmr ; and a man named 
Tthroan might ho called "Aihm.' But it is unlikely that 
such license would have been taken with a name chosen for 
its special import. And, indeed, after the Prophets Time 
these three names came to be regarded as distinct. 

Besides this* the source whence Sprenger drew his 
conjecture is quite untimstweirthy. To Mohammed’s can- 
temporaries the name meant # thn greatly to be praised.' 
“ Why have you named your grandson Mohammed*” asked 
the Koruiuh of Abd al-Muttalib (according to Tbn Du raid), 1 
" when none of your ancestors had that name F ?1 t( Because " 
answered the grandfather, “ I desire him to be praised in 


“ tnvffiff* £ndd.* i, m. 

1 IxAHkik. n_ fi. 

3 DiyaiWfcn, i a 47c. 

1 Ifatond* JSnii [Ctktot 130D] , i, 24 L 
? P- “3,1. 4 p- 653, la ; P . 1023,!. 13. 

. I J - 3TS; Chriifitm Arabic Tbeti, p. 75S, 

■ Ed. Bcuck^ p, 37. 

■ A ho ZiLid's yawvi&r' p. .5fl ; s-jl- h1k> KndiniiiJi^ jVffj&rf* p. s7. 

1 L.c. “ 
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heaven and on earth/ 1 Etymologically it very likely meant 
* ttie greatly desired/ pi nee 1 to desire ' is the sense of the 
root in Hebrew, which may here he preserving an old sense; 
and to this there might seem to be an allusion in a verse of 
the court-poet Abbas son of Hirdas (Thu It-bak* 850)— 

^U-a (A i*— C j_i 

ai God established love for thee in His creation and called 
thee Mohammed/’ 


But the biographer Tbm Ishik quotes a story 1 to the cheat 
that the word for Comforter in St. John's Gospel h which 
be cites according to the Palestinian version, means the 
same as Mohammed. It is certain that the meaning m 
not the same; hence the name Mohammed would never 
have been adopted by the Prophet in order to lulhl the 
announcement of the coming of the Comforter, Nor, indeed, 
con we without improbable conjectures tind any justification 
for Ihn Ishak T a statement: it was probably the invention 
of a Christian renegade, and is on a par for accuracy with 
numerous other statements made by Muslim authors as to 
the meaning of words occurring in the books of other 
communities. Moreover, Eiccording to the Koran 2 it is the 
form Ahmad a which is to he found in the Gospel. 

The distinctive names adopted by Mohammed for hla 
community were Mmtim and Ram/. The former is, of 
course, much the more common, but authors of early date 
often allude to the latter. Thus Jarir, in a verse preserved 
by Mubarrad, speaks of Furuzdak as having become a PTuiiIf 
against his will [Kamil, ii, 104)— 


U/ 


and in one printed in his Divan talks of the opposition of 


1 f . ISO* 

1 lily fi + Fiikiir Hi-din rihEazI (tbL *i, p r 280) ffrltks Lbu quotient Gf the 
culmvctfon nf thi* wuni ■Kitfo J*vr. but tihuwi rtttLuxkntiic Dcqmiinauwre with 

Hie fettpul. 1 

1 T!ui wnrf Oci-Tin with (He * mon priisewiTtliV ’ in AJ.AiLbiJ, n. ISO; 
Ziaui, I, 15. J 1 
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the Christian* to the religion of those who become Hanlfs 

(a, n>- 


Oi both aarnea it may be said with practical certainty that 
they existed with religious value before Mohammed's time. 

In the case of the word Muslim, this is asserted categorically 
in the Koran, Abraham himself is said to have styled 
“you” the Muslims (Surah xxii. 77). And on this subject 
the Koran is very fairly consistent In the third Surah 
it is justly argued that Abraham can have been neither 
a Jew nor o Chnsthin, since the Law was revealed after 
his time; he was, it asserts, a Muslim, a Himif, In what 
appears to be an early Surah containing an error about 
Sarah which is afterwards corrected (li, 29), it is asserted 
that the house of Lot was the only Muslim house at Sodom 
(86). In the second Surah Abraham urges his descendants 
to become Muslims before they die. In the twelfth Surah 
Joseph prays that he may ho found on his deathbed to be 
a Muslim. According to a Tradition quoted by Ya kubl 
(i, 259) the Prophet forbade tho abuse of the eponymous 
heroes Mudar and Babiah on the ground that they were 
Muslims, for which, indeed, another form of the Tradition 
substituted the phrase "followers of the religion of Abraham, 1 ’ 
If Mohammed in one place is commanded to be tho/raj of the 
Moslems, the commentators seem justified in interpreting 
this as the first Muslim among the Koraish, or the first in 
rank. Although the use of the word naturally grew more 
frequent as the community became more numerous and 
important, it cannot be confined to any period of thn 
Prophet’s activity. 


That it was not at first invented by Mohammed mav be 
inferred from the foot that it is a word of ambi-uou* 
meaning, with, indeed, unpleasant associations. The°most 
obvious sense of Itfem at Meccuh was 'treachery' the 
abandonment of one’s Mends to their fate, the refund of 
help to those who had a right to demand it. 
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THs sense appears clearly in numerous passages :— 

Ibn Ishnk (ed, Wiislenfeld), p. 556. The poet Abu 
Aissuh, urging the Eimmah to aid the Koruishp says— 

“ Do not betray me : Islam (treachery) is not lawful.” 

Doubtless there is a reference hem to the other sense of 
Islam. In this cose Islam is used without an object; 
ordinarily the object is expressed* and with this construction 
the verb is very eounnoin 

Ibn Ishak, 474* ^ (of Satan), “He brought 

them to the fray, and then abandoned them." 

Ibn Ishuk, 559, “If we knew that you were going to 
fight” UI, u we should not desert you.” 

Wakidij cd. Kremer* 278— 

J Ji4 i'i ill 1 

“As lor the Prophet of God* his companions will never 
betray him,” 

Ibn I=hnk t 745 — 

“ I have seen persons who will never abandon the Prophet 
lor any consideration/" 

Ibn Ish% 752— 

"You have abandoned me to the people/' 

Other examples occur in the same author: L67* I- 5; 168, 
E 9, 14, 18; 172, L 3 a f. ; 317, 229, 23T 
Mubarnid, E&mtt (Cairo), ii* 19 (verse of AbAshu)— 

L&jlsjS ■ > ! i ^ 

" They will not abandon her because of her poverty.” 
Mubarmd, Kdwi! f ii, 64 (verse of an Asudite)— 

^fAoiiJ 

11 The kings of Khiudif have betrayed me to the enemy.” 
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Alif-Bdi i r 3£G (alter Abu TJboidah), of a msm T & friend*, 
when robbers approached! Uy&j r 11 they abandoned 
him and fled Irani him .” 

The note on M<intdfflk f p, 115, takes account of this sense : 

You say ailamtuhu when yon leave a man alone with one 
who desires to do him mischief.” It is, indeed, a synonym 
of J # with which it is often used : Jahis, Bayim t ii J 62 — 

I had no plan save bo betray and abandon him to the snake/* 

I am iudinnd to think the racist frequent use of this verb 
is at all times in the sense 1 abandon/ or * betray/ 

3fUns2mh t 57(3™ 

1 LXi 1 -h Jkj ^ ! 

“A sick man whom his habits have given up.” 

B&ydn, ii, 67 — 

♦UU. II ^U\ 

** All the weepers abandoned her, savo a dove/ 1 

Baytin, ii t 74 [Jarir)— 

JU U LftU 

4 ' They were betrayed by what their rebel (Mmaylimah) said/ r 

lbn ul-Athlr says rightly in his dictionary that the word 
properly refers to any form of delivery, but the sense of 
handing over to destruction has become normal-^— 

3V j HJUS1 Lk ^JLij 

From tke Divan oi Sibt lbn at-TaWdM, sixth centan ( 
it would, be possible to collect about u dozen example* of this 
usuge. A child who dies early is said to aslam ku parents, 
etc. Probably the old legal use was of a Jar (client) being 
handed over by his putroa to the vengeance of the persons 
with whom he had contracted a hloochfend. 1 


T TIiIP naijEct h wet) treated hr 0. IVuWph tfber 
vm&mtichni JrakflH Lei|t% 16M. Cf. Imr^idl-tfuii 


flttitrjrhe fi#i dm 
3; Aphani, e, 27. 
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Probably’, if more of the veraea of the opponents of Islam 
survived, we should find more allusions to the sense ' traitor/ 
The verse of Abo 'Azzub quoted above is the clearest that 
I can discover. It is, however, possible that a word Mdsor, 
which should be the equivalent of Muslim in this sense* and 
which occurs occasionally in the B. Talmud* may be a trans¬ 
lation of it, A tradition given in B. 456, apealca of 

ii a scroll of the Law written by a heretic, a nwsor (traitor), 
a stranger, an idolater.” In the alternative form {MmaJpih* 
44a) the * traitor r is omitted. Since it is probable that this 
tradition refers to religious varieties, it seems likely that 
mdsdr stands for Muslim. 

Hence it would appeal* that the name the J fwtlims would 
moat naturally have meant f the Traitora* \ just as- the 
corresponding word in Syrian, mrnhl*m*lnd t menus J traitor/ 
and is especially applied to the arch-traitor, Judas Iscariot. 
Such a mime could not have been given voluntarily by 
u man to a community which he hud formed, but he might 
conceivably take it over from some other commimity, and 
endeavour to assign it a less compromising signification* 
And, indeed* a variety of interpretations appear to have 
been given the word from early times. 

1. In a Tradition given by Ahmad Fbn HanhuL (v, 5) 
Islam Is defined as ** lotting thy heart be God’s «jifrV«/y p and 
*hreeling thy face to God*” 

M5! J\ 4p-jJ Js ^ ^ J 

Another variety of the Tradition makes it consist in uttering 
the formula, “ I have given over my face to God, and am His 
entirely/* 

This is really a double interpretation, based on the expression 
u I have handed over my face to God,” repeatedly found in 
the Koran, liE, 18; iv t 124, etc-; but this expression ia 
a strange one, and we eon reconstruct its genesis with some 
probability. It would appear to be an intentional alteration 
of the phrase put into the mouth of Abraham (vi T 79) t w ho. 
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having found the constellations fail to satisfy tho conditions 
of divinity, said "I tarn my face to God," where tho word 
need for 'turn ‘ x is normal and natural. In a similar context 
the word ‘direct' 1 is also need (x, 105; xxx, 29), "direct 
your face to the straight religion,” which is also normal; 
another word 1 is used by Shanfnra {ed. Const., p. 65) and 
Jarir (i, 41) with the same sense. The substitution of the 
word abandon or resign for direct in connection with the lave 
seems due to the desire to give the word abandon in the name 
Muslim eome meaning suitable to the new religion. The 
phrase “ abandon the face to God ” certainly occurs already 
in a verse ascribed by Ibn Kntaibah (History', Cairo, p, 20) 
to Mohammed’s precursor Zaid, who declared that “ho 
resigned his face to Him to whom the elands resign theirs ”; 
but it is safest to regard the verses of these 1 precursors * as 
fabrications based on the Eomo. The correct inference front 
the phrase seems to be that the word Muslim was alrendv 
known, and that it was unknown what exactly a Muslim 
resigned; and the phrase already put into Abraham's mn.hh 
suggested that what he resigned was his face. 1 

2. In Hokhari (Cairo, 1308, iv, 78) a Muslim is defined os 
" 0ne leaves other Muslima in safety {salitm i miitAu), 
and does not molest them with hie tongue." This tiffin 
is the subject of frequent allusion on the part of preachers, 
e.g. Magan, ii, 89, lino 10. It con scarcely be regarded as 
meant seriously. Tirmidhi (Lucknow, 1299} confines it to 
the best of the Muslim fi. 

3* The theory of which Carlyle nuide so much, that I&lum 
rmgmtion to th* mil of G&d t is not quite without 
coufumntion from the ioiuTij but it Cimnot be Baid to bo 
very iumlliiir to Mohammedan writers In this particular 
phrase- the second conjugation seems to be regularly employed. 



1 ilciiminfpedS'R cftflimptiriUX Ratlin -huh of UnuiTTrii 
tongue 111 riba Libit. p, tS). " J 1 
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So Kdmif, i, 252— 

4 J 

Haydn, ii, 43— 

LJ_dj <d!l 'Ull L-Jj 

MMtdt, 35- 

*ui %m u;i 

This sense is also the most imtural in Surah xxKvii, 103, 
where Abraham and his son “resign themselves"; it fa* 
however* read and interpreted differently. The commentators 
there interpret it by the tenth conjugation. 

The sense * submit oneself/ 1 acknowledge authority/ 
seems quite clearly to be found in many passages. tso 
Surah ixvii* 31, in Solomonletter to the people of Sheba, 
they are told not to be haughty with him , but to come lo him 
as mmiitm, which from the contort appears to mean humbly 
(so BeiidiwI, with the alternative 1 as believers '). In verse 88 
some one is asked to bring Solomon the Queen's throne 
before they come to him as with apparently the 

same sense. In verse 46 the Queen explains that her Is fam 
is to the Lord oi the Worlds; and in verse 43 the word 
muatims is again employed, but the datise b unintelligible: 
whether the words be put in the mouth oi Allah* or of 
Solomon, or of the Queen, they are nnsatisfactoiyp Hence, 
even in this story the technical sense of wshtmti is not quite 
absent, but we should probably be safe in asserting that 
in the first of the verses quoted it means 1 submitting.' 
Similarly A1 -Kbansa (dL 1895, p, 12b) uses it for 1 to be 
humiliated.' 

Tn this sense there is probably an ellipse oi some word, 
which is likely to have been * oneself/ 1 and, indeed, the 
eorrc.=?pDiiLdiiig Syriac verb is used thus in a religious 
context (Apocryphal Arts* t*L Wright, p- 182, 1. 7}.* On 
the other hand, it may be n denominative verb, embodying 

4 C.-elihltl' tb* prayer U\ Bcsklmii., tv, ijyi „ TrhuTC* 

bowEVEr, itid£flEin [ commit mj itrah ,p 

* mV rtViV* | 
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the idiom * to throw the *alam* which occurs in the same 
son*® in Surah rri T 30, Wh^t the safam was k not known; 
clearly it must hare been game thing capable of being thro™. 
It was something, moreover, the throwing of which had the 
same signification as the holding out of the white Hag in 
modem warfare. 

4, Zama U iH-hiiri and other commentators interpret the 
phrase as * giving something to God in its entirety/ which 
would agree well with the sense of the first form, and would 
be similar to Lite Hebrew usage. It would lJho agree well 
with the leading dogma of Islam, which gives God the 
universe in its entirety T whereas others are bmpposed to make 
Him a shareholder in it. The Koran does not appear to 
suggest this interpretation, and indeed regularly uses another 
pLni^e (mufchiimnn brku*I-dina) in its place. But, as we have 
^een above, this interpretation in known to the Tradition, 

o. in one passage [xvi # 83) the word appears to mean 
‘ bring grateful, 1 suggesting that httdm signifies to pay God 
Hk due,, whercaa Unbelief (fr?i/r) might be regarded as with¬ 
holding payment 

Finally, it may be noted that both Jews (Surah swill, 53) 
and Christians (Ibn IshiOc, pp. 200, 210) are represented aa 
declaring that they had axlam'd before the Prophet. This 
the Prophet in the ee>e of the Christians refutes by taunting 
them with their belief in a plurality nf deities, their drinking 
wine, and eating pork. Evidently in this story the Christians 
iuid the Prophet are supposed to mean different, things by 
the word. To the Christiana it probably implies monotheism 
only, whereas the Prophet associates it with a whole set of 
doctrines and practices. 1 

Tt seems to result from this examination that the word 
was known to the Prophet (and some other persons) in the 
sense ■ monotheist/ but that he did not know how it cainc to 
have that meaning. While adopting it then as a mime for 
Ms community, he interpreted it differently at different 
times. So it would bo possible to adopt the name Chauvinists 


1 !5p?jf } bn P‘ m ) ^ GWn ftfm 

wiifu then Chnrikus - \ m dumbed aa 11 the Minima, eerwhitn nf 
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to (bsignfltc n patriotic conumiiiity; but one who was Dot 
acquainted with the origin of the name would probably try 
g variety of hypotheses to bring it into connection with 
patriotism. 1 

The word Sm%f is harder. In the Koran it is usually 
used of Abraimm, and Ordinarily also with some dame 
following os though the word were a difficult onc T of which 
the sense might be obscure to the hearer* The opinions 
collected by the Arabic grammarians show that there was no 
tradition ul meaning assigned to the word by ordinary usage, 
and that its sense had to be divined by them with the aid of 
the means that are open to us. These are three. Either the 
word may be interpreted from kindred Arabic words, which 
explain "the sense of the stem to which it belongs. Or 
it may be regarded as foreign, in which case we go to 
some other language to discover its meaning. Or, leaving 
etymology alone, we may collect the passages in which it 
occurs and endeavour u* deduce its meaning from them. 

The first method is on the whole the most in favour 
with the Muslims. Arabic words of the same root mean 
4 contorted/ of the feet, when the big toes turn towards 
each other. This is said to be the sense of the name 
AbAhnaf, and its diminutive Hunuif. 1 Contorted 1 or 
* distorted 1 is not a promising word from which to derive 
4 orthodox/ But philology easily finds expedients, and two 
such are obvious. One Lh to alter the standard. If the 
standard be straight, then what is distorted h doubtless 
unorthodox ; but if the standard be c™>ked ? then what is 
distorted from it may perhaps bo straight. Hence a Hunlf 
is usually said to bo one who fHwrges tram false religions 

The other expedient is to adopt the principle that things 
may euphemistically be culled by their contraries. Aceordiiig 
to this the word Hunif properly mesna ‘straight/ and is 
euphemistically applied to feet that are distorted. 

These suggestions are clearly too fanciful to deserve serious 


1 Tlit di-tuMiDu Ilf Ih-J ui«miTlE of the ^unl Muslim Id TBaMd&t A '*tr 
IbirxrcAe* Is apt bfitatnl by tfoa pH3L r Ut difcns&ica,. sulcu hi® pnrpo-- LH tn finJ 
out llE th KUyyn&tl vuIul". 
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eonsidmLtlon. Nor does the suggestion of Mr. Koclle 
(Jfbtorroflwrf, p, "25) that the word meant 1 Dissenter 1 seem 
to accord with the facts, 1 

The verb which Is not common, seems to mean 

f to bend 1 or dean/ So A'sha of Kais in CAri&tiau Arabic 
Potf&i 885 — 

LiJiuS jl u_jU*11 ji=i ^*1-1 ^ Ijif 

' They fought well, when Hairmrz came, with something, 
like the shadow of an eagle when it swoops, bending 
over him ” 

Thia would seem to refer to some sort of royal umbrella. 

Ibn T>uraid T LshtikaJc t 20, quotes a saying of Omar —- 

Vr— ^ ^ 'jJtlsj ' * | * - JUt4w' * ' *' tjLsi- > * jL.^-fw ■ 

in which the Arabs are advised to lead a rough life* Sines 
the verb <-= :■>- gives no appropriate sense here, it ia to be 
corrected from Bay da f ii, 54, where the same tradition 
occurs, to 1 go barefoot, 1 

Of foreign etymologies there tire two that are promising. 
The Limn aV Arab records an etymology which made the 
word mean * heathen s ; which is d indeed p the ordinary sense 
of the Syriac Hnnpa* occurring in the Peshitta, where the 
Greek has 1 Gentiles * or 4 Greeks. 1 This etymology ia 
adopted by Griramc in hia life of Mohammed, 3 who suggests 
that the Koranic phrase 

^ ^ Uj 

should be rendered “ a hunjf, yet not a polythriat.” This 
theory has much in ita farour, The word is usually 
applied to Abraham in the Koran; and by catling Abraham 
a brat hen the author would be alluding to a favourite topic 
of Christian apologetics, first suggested, it would seem, by 
St. Paul. In Rom, ir* 10-12, it is argued that Abraham's 

1 MlPF-Tlsdall, T ? w &wrw* of J Atom, p. 0£ T 

* i, U + It is worth otwrrog Usiit aa Arab pajpm i* called n. k* 

ETQfTTTiis; T. Wri^btr CAriiftawity in Arabia p P !«. J 
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faith wns accounted unto him for righteouHne&s before be 
bad received the mark of Judukm, so that he might be the 
hither of all non-Jewish believers ; and with this (verse 18) 
the prophecy that he should he the father of many nations 
(the word sometimes rendered in Syriac by haapt) is 
connected. This argument would have by no means been 
valueless to Mohammed, though he cannot have been 
accurately acquainted with it; but the Christian insistence 
on the fact that Abraham was a Gtmtik would give a good 
reason for the name hunlf being applied to him by Mohammed, 
This theory* however, seems to be seriously opposed by 
the occasional employment of the word in the Koran without 
the addition “and not one of the polytheists. 11 And where 
men are told to bo (< Hanlfs unto God"* ( 20 m, 3), what sense 
would tho word have if it meant 4 heathen * ^ 

A mure attractive Hugge*timi is that of Sprenger, which 
would want a very little external evidence to turn it into 
history* Thi’r is that the word Hmiif is the Hebrew Jlfinif 
(hypocrite or evil-liver), und was at first applied by the 
Jews to some heretical eect n probably professedly followers 
of Abraham, to whom strangers afterwards applied tho term 
without evil intent. Mr, Cimnmgbame Graham 1 s imilar ly 
tells us that in Morocco the name * Epicurus 1 is familiarly 
used for Christian missionary, having been at first applied 
by the Jews to the missionaries who came to work amongst 
thermal vea. This very word E Epicurus * is used in the 
Yitlhrt Shim'oui 5 to gloss the word Hwwf\ and a tmditiou 
embodied in the Midrash Rubbuh states that wherever the 
word TTiiiief occurs in the Old Testament it refers to 
religious dissent (jrtiaufA). 3 Hence this word is exceedingly 
likely to have been applied reproachfully by the Jews, 4 who 
may have been misunderstood by the Arabs of Arabia T just, 
as are their brethren bv the Arabs of Morocco. Spreuger 
also, with justice* calls attention: to the verse (Sunih iii, 61) 


1 Muyhfeb tUAfkmi. 

: lmah t § 304 , 

3 GctUHif* i 4fl* . .. 

* WtlO thEnnficETEs are d&dgfl«ted " tin; H vpwrite 1 b tbo TBidnUf of tlui 
T Trait* Apoytleg ■ r'iupernatnrvl .Srf^idrt, p. 151, 
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where the follower* af Abraham are clearly dlfltmguialifld 
from “this Prophet: and those who believe ” ■ for this text 
most mtimilly would imply the existence of a community 
of Abrahumists. Tie further culls attention to the citations 
from the Hollo at Abraham in early Surahs (liii, 37 ; 
lxxsviij 18), which might conceivably be the Sacred Hooks 
of such a sect/ though it is equally likely that they are an 
unscientific name for the Old Testament. What follows in 
Sprenger has since been exploded; but the conjecture up to 
this point seems to account for many facte exceedingly well. 

ThirdiTi attempts have at many periods been made to 
guess the meaning of the word from its usage without 
reference to etymology. 

1. The word Il antf is interpreted * straight/ because the 
phrase kttpyitft appear* to be used in the Koran as its 
equivalent. This theory i- clearly the source of the line 
ascribed to Kub son of Bialik in Ibn Ishak. 871 — 

^ jJl pyL 

“ Religion stands even, erect/* 

A line is quoted ii< the Lmn where it is used of a straight 
road; bat it is on the authority of Abu Zmd, a notorious 
fabricator of verses. 

2. In Surah xxs, 29* the Prophet is told Lo u direct his 
face to the religion, a Hanlf, the creation of God p wherein 
He created mankind." From this passage it was inferred 
that a Hanlf was a man as nature made Aim ; and, indeed, 
a tradition is quoted in the XVsan to the effect that men are 
by nature HanTfs, and only made Jews or Christians by their 
parents. There are two passages that illustrate this use. 
Kdmii, i, 253 t the poet T Amr Ihn ZaTial says— 

^ *>*!' ^ 

u Y-erfly I will ask thee: What is a Han if, as nature made 
him* who exchanges gain for loss P + * 

1 Ikin'Afsibk IftiiUHwrJf, i, aa, sip this bout wy retailed TOO vean twinnr 
!Li: Ulw. Gflstfrctmd {JfoAltatftivff Trim*!* u„ 1G) fraUcrw^ Spfiqgpr. 
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hi Biyarbekri, i i ¥ 177, some verses are quoted by Ihn 
TTmair al-Yashkuri, not later than the year 12 a.iIh* so 
popular that women, children* and. elaves were in the habit 
of reel ting them. The poet says— 

JV 1 * ^ *>* UT+* vP ^ 

" Provided I die a Hanlf, ns God made me # I reek not." 

And, indeed, in Bokhuri, iv, 60 t .4 1-Fitrak (the creation) 
is defined as including five observances. Of. iv, && 

3. Professor Wetlhuuren, in his Revte Arabmhm Britten- 
ihuma (2nd ed. h p. 239), inferred the isense * ascetic 5 from three 
passages. Grimnie finds in all three the sense * heathen/ 
One is unwilling to difier from either of these authorities s 
since it is impossible to agree with both, the passages must 
be considered, They are the following:— 

(ri) Abu Dhw’aib* cited Ln the liioan — 

“ Shi' abode there, us tho SJunlf abides, during the two 
months Jumuda and the two mouths Safar.” 

According to Affb&ni t vi, S8, this poet died in the year 20 at 
the 0.120 of ; hence he may well have meant Mohammedan 
by this word. Without the context it is impossible to be 
sure of the sense. The + abiding f will have reference to the 
Ritj&m of Bamudan. 

' [b) Hudh +I xviii, 11 (of a cloud]— 

1%?^ !U51j aJly 

One of the commentators states that a ffanif means here 
a Mmlim. The extremities of the cloud on the ground are 
compared to u Christiana who, while toasting each other, 
meet a Hanjf/ 1 The best sense h elicited if we suppose the 
Himlf to be one who is a total abstainer; probably then all 
the Christians endeavour to ply him with wine, whereas 
there is no such concentration of force on their part with 
regard to each other. There is no reason for supposing that 
the prohibition of wine was connected with the term Hanif 

JLH.A.B. iHft. 31 
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"before Mohammed's Mcdinali period, Hence tie Tendering 
1 Mohammedan 5 seems well ascertained in this poem. 

(e) A verse of Ayman AUAs&di, u poet sufficiently late to 
have imitated Ibji 'Abbas, a younger contemporary of the 
Prophet, quoted Aghdni, xvi, 45 ; Yakut, ii* SI — 

J** V (J ^V^rT 

J } ^JJp 3 \Aj\j i i» ^«aJ 1 -XJlj! jJ-J 

£S And wine from Jorjan, which no Han if ever hawked about, 
with which no kettle ever boiled* whose fir© was never 
witnessed by faithful priest coming at night, and over 
whose cooking no Rabbi ever prayed/ 1 

The sense of i/tiftif, 1 hawked about/ seems hero secured by 
a verse of Al-A'aha, cited in the Tq/ } i t 342— 

It might, however* mean * made circuit round/ with 
reference to the ceremony of the Circuit or Tmrilf round 
the h.a bah- Whichever of those be right* the rendering 
* Mohammedan 1 seem* corrects Hence from these verse* 
we can learn nothing more than that the name Hanlf was 
commonly employed in the first century of Idam for 
£ Muslim/ 

To these Grimme adds the passage in Kamil, i, 135, 
where Bistam, son of Kais p n Christian, says, 11 1 will become 
a Hanlf if I return/ 1 Ai-Hubarrad seems to interpret the 
word here as 1 Mohammedan/ for he adds in esphmation 
that Bistam was u Christian, and that the event occurred 
after the mission of the Prophet had began. 

Further, it should be noticed that the Arabs (Rui Ishlk, 
p. 152} identify the phrase iab(mnu£lt t which occurs twice 
in the Tradition, with ttih\mnuf\ which is used with the sense 
E to be devout/ There can be no doubt that this word id 
a derivative from the root which appears in Mnth t 1 a crime/ 

1 On the rent 0/ tisa thhs ll is VUIWSW TT In futontHrt hew hut iW mm* 
^pltmAtkQiL Indly. a - J 1wtu 
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* perjury/ and that the lifth conjugation has the curious 
privative sense which is found in the similar verb ftiharn^a. 
It. seeing however* quite possible that the Hebrew hdn&f may 
be connected with this root. 

Early commentators, quoted, in the LifiJW (and also by 
Tabari in his Commentary on ii, 120), say that Honifiam 
consists in either or both piigrhna$$ and crrciiKiflijfEO». In 
the hitter wc cun see the influence of a Jew who interpreted 

utilfat Ibrahim as the Hebrew OTlSM fiTD, or ciremuemon 
oi Abraham. The former is merely an inference from 
Surah x x i i , 28, 

The result of this camnination of pa^ges wiiuld appear 
to bo that the real sense of the word was known to lew 
persons at the time o£ the composition of the Koran. The 
early poekg who used the word were willing to gather its 
t§en*e from the Koran: in the tirst century of Islam it was 
commonly used for * Muslim. 5 To Mohammed it meant 
monotheist; and It is open to us to conjecture Low ho came 
to attach to it that sense. Whether there were any persona 
who called them selves TI anils must remain somewhat un¬ 
certain, since the Mohammedan historians constantly interpret 
the past from notions familiar to themselves In an interview 
{reported by Biyarbekri, ii, 144) between tlio Prophet and 
the 1 Christian * Abu Amir of Medinuh, each claim* to be 
a maintamer of the true t Abu Amir accuse* 

Mohammed of having introduced into that religion matter 
which did not belong to it. Similarly the other precursor* 
of .Mohammed are supposed to have been seekers ol the 
Hanifiyyah or religion of Abraham. Bmayyuh, like Abu Salt 
hi* father, i* supposed to be the author of a verse in which 
it is declared that every religion save that of the ffanifah 
would be shown to be false on the Day of Resurrection 
iii T 186), To Mu adh Tbn Jabal the Koranic 
description of Abraham as a Hanlf waa applied (Usd ai- 
GUbah, iv ? 378), but not, before conversion to Islam. Ho 
signalized himself as a Ilunif by smashing idols, which is 
curious if the word bud even a flavour of t paganism 
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attaching to it. Tn T>m Tshak, 982, Abdallah Ibn Ctmis 
describes IdiuseLT as a Hint if, hut erpluiiLB this sis “ ti follower 
of the religion of the Prophet Mohammed "— 

The suggestion which this paper ift to put forward is that 
the names Muslim and Hunif originally belonged to the 
followers of the Prophet of the Sana HauifM. 

The word Musuyliniuh is a diminutive of Maskmab (given 
to Musaylimah in Kamil, ii s 32; Baladhira, 420), a name 
used in Yemlmah and elsewhere, and signifying * Safety, * 
being a derivative tram u root which is the source of 
a number of proper names. As we have already seen + nanifs- 
from the same root were regarded to Rome extent m inter- 
djangeahk at this period; and I think there would be little 
difficulty about regarding Muslim as moaning n follower of 
a man named Maskm&Ii or Adam ; just as we find that h to 
Omar * {in the second form) can mean 4 to kill Omar / 1 and 
verbs oi the fourth form arc formed from many names of 
places signifying ordinarily to go there, but sometimes to 
dwell therv. Similar] y, the word Hanlf mitrht stand for 
a follower of the religion of a man of the tribe Hemlhih, 
without great straining of the grammatical conscience ; 
different writers apeak of the religion as the Ham/ religion 
and the religion ni the 17 ntiffith* and the Hun® religion, 
which last is right according to the classical grammar. Tho 
names would then correspond with Christian and Nasarcne* 
standing for follower of Christ and follower of the Prophet 
of Nazareth. How easily the name of the Banu Hnnifah 
can get confused with the religious mime appears from 
a story in Palgruve 5 ? Trarr.fa* hi which, after telling the talc 
of Musaylimuh, the narrator says that after his defeat his 
native valley was called the valley of HimTfnh, or + Orthodoxy / 
Doubtless the name of Husaylimah's home was the Wadi 
Hanlfnh in the sense of the valley of the Bauu Hanifah. 

1 S'-m\ i a 22 S !&d- Wright, E2Q, 13)* 

5 Stljint, fi. 4m. 

1 i, ass. 
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Probably this is tlie gflinf: £l^ the Wadi Hanl^ oi which. 
Yakut had heard. 

PfllgrtiTe's Tmttl u promise some fresh information on the 
subject of Musaylimah, whose followers would from that 
book appear to be not quite extinct. The grout traveller 
asserts that he heard many parodies of the Koran by 
Musiyliimik still recited there, which, however, he did not 
think worth preserving. This might he true so far as their 
literary merit went, but for the early history of Islam their 
preservation would be very desirable. We may, however, 
doubt whether he heard more parodies than those which 
shall presently he described, which in any author? hnv e 
handed down. 

In the first place, then, does this conjecture (the 
plausibility of which seems to mo to lie in the fact that it 
explains at once the hco names Muslim and Hamf) conflict 
with the chronology of Islam ? Certainly wc do not hear 
much about Miituiyliiiiah till Into in the Prophet Mohammed's 
career; but then T)r. Hirschfeld 1 has called attention to 
u tradition in Ibu Ishdk 1 that the Meccans accused 
Mohammed of having been instructed by the Madman of 
lVwiBJOTflA, i.e. Muaayliinuh. Some commentaries allude to 
this on Surah xiv, fil (a Meccan Sundi) : “ When they arc 
told to prostrate themselves to the Rahman, they say what 
is the Itahnian P” This means, say? Bttghflwi,* "the only 
Rahman of whom we know* is the Rahman of Yemaniah, 
La. Musayliinah the Liar.” These statements imply that 
a tradition existed according to which MusavUmoh's career 
a? Prophet wus either eonimporary tcith or ear Her than 
Mohammed's; for clearly the charge that Mohammed was 
a pupil of Musuyliinuh’s must have had same sort of colour, 
which it would have lacked entirely if the latter hud not 
come forward till loug after Mohammed’? quarrels with the 
Meccans had been settled and even forgotten. 


1 j\W i^««nrA^i h p, 2fl T n + 30. 
i p P 9QQ+ 

1 Copied bv A]-KLiiJi'0. 
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The author of the interesting Adah-book called J 1 
devotes some pages to the story of Musaylimuh, and confirms 
the supposition that Musaylimuh -was a prophet before 
Mohammed to an almost oknning extent. He assumed the 
title Rahman h this author tells hr, before the birth of 
Mohammed’* father, Abdallah, and he lived to the age of 
1 dG t Since he died in the year 12 of the Hij rah, he would* 
according to this, have been tS7 years old when Mohammed 
™ born, and have taken a wife in his 1+Stli year, besides 
fighting bravely and managing affairs with skill for some 
time cdterw&rdi! Yet we learn from the commentator on 
Hariri, SherlskT, 3 that these statements go back to u very 
excellent authority, Wtrfhimah^on of Mum f who wrote a history' 
o! the rebellions after Mohammed 1 ? death, and whose dentb- 
dntc is given a* 237 a.h. by Ibn Kbillikan; his work, which 
would bo an early specimen of Mohammedan history, appears 
to have been known to many Spanish writers, among whom 
the two authors cited, Sherishi and the author of Altf Bd, 
count, but it appears to haye attracted less attention in the 
East. 4 L J f course, the statement that Miiaa vliiuah lived to 
the age of 150 iTULSt Ijc rejected as a, luble, in spite of the 
early character of this authority, for though the most recent 
statistics admit the possibility of men living to that age, we 
cannot well credit a man with taking a leading part, in war 
and politics at such an ago, Tbn story that be set up ns 
Rahman before the birth of Mohammed 7 a father must nlsn 
be rejected ; for since Mohammed's father cannot well have 
been born alter 550 a*d., as Mnsaylimah died in 634, even 
supposing him to have started Ms career ns Rahman in 
hk twentieth year, he would have been 10+ at his death. 
Although, then, we must reject Waihinmh's numeral^ we 
may follow him so far as lo suppose that Mnsny limfth Wilfl 
well on in years at the time of his death, and far the present 
purpose fa will be sufficient to halve the number 155 anf l 

] Caiib, 1287; E r 

* Cuiro, WM: iS, 191, 

1 WiiHU-iiitM* tretek ieh t*chrei&f? m Ktt. *5 r 
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f^ippoRc him to have beco 1 5 T This will make him ten year* 
Mohammed's &cnior, and if lie begun his Prophetic cartel 
in his thirtieth rar, bis views would have been mere th.an 
twenty yeans before the world before Mohammed had his calL 
In the histories 1 and hooks of Tradition. Musa y 1 i m oh hr^t 
Jigurea usa a member ol the Legation of the Paiiu Hanihih to 
t he Prophet. The accounts of this embassy contain a glaring 
contradiction, causing the familiar device of the harmonist, 
duplication of the narrative, to be employed. One account 
nrrnkca MuEuyhmiih demand recognition from the 1 rophet 
with a promise of succession* for which Musaylimnh received 
n eevore reproof. According to the other account* he 
remained to guard the baggage while the embassy had their 
audience of Mohammed^ who told them that not the worst 
of them wag with the baggage* On the strength of this 
compliment^ we are told, Musaylimuh, when he returned to 
Yeraamah, declared that Mohammed had associated him in 
the empire of the world with himself, ^et a third story, 
which is obviously inconsistent with both these, is that 
Musaylimah wrote from Yemumnh to Mohammed, as from 
one Prophet of Allah to another, suggesting that they should 
divide the world between them, to which Mohammed gave 
a scathing reply, 

Of these three stories the third is probably nearest the 
truth, and we may at least infer from it something con¬ 
firmatory of the traditions which make Musaylimah start 
as Prophet before Mohammed* for had he been merely an 
imitator he would scarcely have ventured on so insolent 
a proposition; the other false Prophets seem to have waited 
to come forward till Mohammed was gone. On (lie other 
hand, if ho had been in the business before Mohammed 
started it so much more effectively, he might have had 
Home hope that Mohammed would acknowledge his claims 
to bo a Prophet. 

Of the sayings ascribed to Mussyliniali, proha hi \ t ie 
Largest collection is that put together by the historian 

i Wdlhiaw, tfWn* i*, 157 CUk etc. The 

HsUibi. 
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Diyarbekri, who, according to hi» wont, combines the 
statements oi a number of writers. 1 Some of these are 
giTen by Tabari, and several are of a style which agrees 
fairly well with Palgrave’s description of what ho heard 
ns still current in Yerniimuh. The following are some 
specimens:—“The elephant, what is the elephant, and who 
shall tell you what is the elephant ? He has a poor tail, and 
a long trunk ■ and is a trifling part of the creations of thy 
God." “Croak, frog, as thou wilt: part of thee in the 
water and part in the mud : thou hinderest not the drinker, 
nor dost thon befoul the stream.” ■■ Verily we have given 
Lhee the jewels: bo take them to thyself and hasten; yet 
beware lest thou be too greedy or desire too much," That 
these three specimens of MusayJimah's style, all of which 
are recorded with the various readings which never foil 
where testa are handed down orally, are closely connected 
with some of the short Surahs of the Koran, is clear; since, 
however, it is not apparently the intention of Mnsuvlimah to 
say anything ridiculous, we can scarcely describe them as 
parodies of the Koran : to the unprejudiced reader they are 
of the same intellectual merit os the similar Surahs, About 
the same may he said of some other fragment's which are 
introduced with a variety of fantastic oaths, very similar to 
the style of some of the Surahs; Mnsaylimah swears by 
various animals, and by persona who perform a variety of 
agricultural and domestic operations, just us Mohammed 
swears by winds, stars, etc. The question of priority is 
by no means a simple one: it is regularly assumed by 
Mohammedans and others that Musaylimah is in these 
passages imitating or parodying the Koran, but the tradition 
to which Hirsckfeld 1ms called attention, according to which 
Mohammed in the early days of his Meccan career was 
charged with having gone to school with Mnsaylimah, makes 
if possible that the imitation was the other way. And 
indeed, Wcllhnusen observes with justice that the style of 
the early Surahs is realty a relic of the style of the Arabic 


1 il, 175 . 176. 
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Katin*. whence both Prophets may have irawn their 
•earliest inspiration*. What is clear from the fragments oi 
Mueaylimah tint urt handed down is that there is do 
tradition of his haring imitated the style of the later Surahs, 
which, ns constituting the grondieel of Tslum, should hare 
served as a model to the rind Prophet, if he indeed was 
merely an imitator of Mohammed, 

The great mass of the matter given in Tabari and 
elsewhere about Mnsaylimah is evidently fabrication ; it 
assigns him certain verses which Sir William Muir rightly 
characterizes, and tells a whole aeries of fables showing 
how when Musaylimuh tried to work miracles he always 
caused mischief by his attempts, whereas when Mohammed 
blessed the result* were always felicitous. Possibly slightly 
more importance attaches to the statement that Musayliiuah 
was a conjuror, and indeed there is u curious Persian word 
for conjuring tricks 1 * 3 which figure* in all these stories, 
showing that the traditions all come from llie same source. 
He is supposed to have astonished those who saw him by 
getting an egg inside a bottle, with the use of chemicals, 
and to have cured wounded birds. Probably these tales all 
go back to Wathirasb, but it is beyond our power t« assign 
them their proper degree of credibility. 

Of his doctrines also we can glean very little. Sprenger 
fancies*ho was more moral in some ways than Mohammed; 
but the Moslems declare that he permitted wine, and declared 
prayer unnecessary. Ho is also supposed to have consecrated 
a sanctuary in YemSmah, bearing some resemblance to that 
of Meocnhj und he is said to have imitated the Mohammedan 
call to pruver, in confirmation of which u proverb is cited," 
of which, however, both reading and interpretation are 
uncertain. Since in any case he was a far leas energetic 
reformer than Mohammed, there would be no difficulty about 
the supposition that he might have borrowed some details 
from the more successful Prophet, even though he had 
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prophesied at an earlier period, li the story of the call to 
prayer be true, wc should be compelled to admit this, since 
there eeema do doubt that this was a distinctly Mohammedan 
institution. 

What is meant by his being called the Rahman of 
Yemimoh is of course obscure. The fact is certified by 
Bali?rl him, wha (p. 105) asserts that another false prophet, 
Al-Aswad al- Ansi, called himself the Ra/imdn of Yemen 
in mutation. There might be somet hing to be said for 
connecting th is word with the J/cif/r^vidnu or ‘ Comforter ’ 
of St. John’s Gospel. In that case he will have even 
forestalled Mohammed in the appropriation of the prophecy. 

The Itanu Huniitih wore a tribe of considerable importance, 
since in the year 12 a,h. they could bring 40,000 men into 
the field (Jbn Athlr, ii, *275), According to Al-Kalbi (quoted 
by Kadi Said, translated by Schefer, ChreatomotMe Femme, 
i, 145) they worshipped an idol made of a paste of dates 
kneaded with milk. 1 "During a famine it was eaten by 
the members of the tribe, which caused a poet to Fay ‘ the 
men of Hunlfah in a time of [stress devoured their god.'” 
Tills story is also told by Ihn Rusteh (Bibt. Geatjr , Arab., 
vii, 217), and earlier still by Ibn KutuibaL (Cairo, 1300, 
p. 305), Hence they are not enumerated with tho Christian 
Arabs, 3 yet some of them must have been Christians, since 
Mohammed commanded their envoys to pull down their 
Bi'ah, or church (YYellhausen, Skvuen, iv, 157) ; and of 
some of the members of the tribe this ia expressly stated ; 
so of the poet Musi Ibn Jabir {EfnzUmt al-Adab, i, 14li) f 
and their chieftain llaudhah, sun of 'All (Ibn Athlr, ii, 165}! 
In the accounts of their dealings with the Prophet we hear 
nothing of bishops and priests, us in the case of Xujran, 
Their Christianity would appear to have been of a very 
rudimentary sort, since the annals of the tribe exhibit 
ti rather outre form of Paganism, In a story’ told in the 
Edmi! (i, 210), Tmnir Ibn Sulini, the Hanafite, promises 
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protection to one of the Sawiikit (visitors), wlio came to his 
country in one of the sacred months; this was done by 
writing on an arrow, “ So-and-so is my Guest. The geest s 
brother (a Kilabitc) was killed by 'Emair's brother Kurin; 
the surviving Kiln bite took up his station at the tomb of 
Umair’s father, demanding vengeance; XWr and the 
other H&nuiitcs offer blood-money, but it is refused, they 
double and treble their offers, but with no better success ; 
Kurin seeks the protection of his maternal uncle, but he 
does cot grant it; and so Uinnir at last, ties his brother to 
a palm-tree, and allows him to be* slain. If there be any 
truth in this story, it shows that conversion to Christianity 
tw»Ip very little difference in the normal institutions of 
Arabia, except that a pagan tribe would probably not Lave 
handed the murderer up to vengeance. A story told in 
Affhani, xvi„ 7f*, of the above-mentioned Haudliah is still 
less edifying. He was on friendly terms with 'Kism, aud 
to please the monarch treacherously murdered a number of 
Sa dites. This some man was warmly praised by Al-A sha 
{Kami?, ii, 26). The poet Jarir, whose opinion of them at 
times was favourable (Divan, i, 28), also satirized them 
(Btiydn, ii, 74), aud taunted them with being civilized and 
knowing more about the ploughshare than about the sword, 
a charge which at the time of their war with Khalid was 
certainly ill-grounded. 

Probably (or rather certainly), then, Musayhmah. like 
Sajuh (Dm Athir, ii, 269), whom lie afterward* married, got 
some of his religious notions from the Christians. Indeed, 
when the Arabs bad once learned the Biblical genealogies 
(and we need not doubt that these were to them as new 
and important as they wore to the Armenians), the notion 
of going back to the religion of their father Abraham was 
not fur to seek. Ii the reasons suggested by Sprenger for 
thu dislike of Christianity by the Arabs be sound, the idea 
that the religion of their father Abraham was more suable 
would have 'suggested itself quite naturally when once the 
Biblical genealogies had been accepted as a true account 
of their origin ; and of any scepticism on this subject there 
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appeals to be no true*. The notion, however, of restoring 
the religion of Abraham is more likely to have occurred 
first in a tribe which wna partially Christian than in one of 
which only a few members had any acquaintance with the 
Christian religion. Jt is, therefore, worth while suggesting 
that the man who first raised the standard of the Abmhumiu 
religion wjls Muslamub, the Hunafite, after whom the 
Arabian monotheists were at the first called, though not 
many were aware oi the origin of the appellation. 

The suggestion* then, which T should offer for the 
explanation ol these terms is that some twenty years before 
Mohammed’s mission some sort of natural monotheism was 
preached by Musaylirauh, whose follower* being called 
Muslims and Hanlfs, these words were supposed to signify 
monotheist t and as such were adopted by Mohammed, who, 
owing to the comparative obscurity of Musaylimnli, had at 
at first no knowledge of their origin, and afterwards 
felt bound to assort positively that they wtm both in use in 
Abraham s time. The Meccans' taunt that he was instructed 
by the Rahman of Yctnaraah may be interpreted as a fairly 
correct account of the facts, if we suppose ±\ Iu&a y 1 imaf s 
Surahs to have been the earliest Arabic literature connected 
with monotheism, on which Mohammed modelled his early 
Surahs ; natural^, as we con learn from Hirschfeld and 
others, ho underwent a number of influences during the time 
in which he composed Lis Koran, and found it expedient to 
desert Mueaylimah for the Old and Sew Testaments and the 
dyings of the Jewish fathers* I fear that in any question 
uJr literary ownership there must be a presumption against 
Mohammed, for in eases where we know his sources he 
indignantly denies the use of them \ hence* where we do not 
knew them quite certainly, there is a suspicion that he is the 
imitator rather than the imitated, Tf this be sn T the figniu 
of Musaylinmb becomes rather a pathetic one. Quite late in 
life he will have tried to play the part which by right of 
priority he might have played much earlier, had he hud the 
energy of his disciple. When after Mohammed's death he 
fa u position to attempt the part of conquering Prophet 
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he wan near the end ol a long life ■ he acted with remarkable 
elrill and vigour, but the general send against him was one 
of the ablest ever produced by Arabia* und hLt cause was 
seriously hurt bv treachery. If it be true that his name is 
still revered in Ycmilimili, this will be another example of the 
tenacity with which sects survive: 
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Art. XVIII. — The Pahlavi Texte qfYaeim X for the fint time 
ctifumlly 1 tramiaUiL By Professor LawkeNits Mjlus* 


Rt pukim of Demons, Inzocaiitmn fa 8rd£ and Aftatihtmg* 

(l) HtttfcE backward (or 1 after *) away from here they tty: — 
hence the tkiva Demons mid the rlacvj/s friend A 3 [and the 
daeva-worahippar] ! 

(2) \ and he who ia the good Sros i makes (here) hia 
dwelling v ; [that ia to say; for him there become* a lodging 
here]. 

(31 AfmriaVfljig (also) dwells * hero ; that which is the joy 
ol Alums veng the Good is* here; [(that Is to say), then? 
u lodging fur himi p or it, hero].. Alsu from him there La 
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1 I>Jifryij (<eL Indian devjtc) «* 1 domoneuatH 1 i* not properly nattered here. 
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bocrnjne ns -ft¥>5- was ram -, or indeed o^oia r a posnibh ndjectixe in -xa p * the 
iliii^u- dpvokd one ’ (f) ; Inct flip impirtimt wool * derm men 11 wan wholly Imit* 
, 1 * dru’T- not reprrWliMe it Diii-nra = Ind+ dflj™ = J Ur- divine 

min 5 vronji! he- n stn^idnifj nmi not BO furclhlH a mutiny Jffer. follows the 
mistake of tits rm Vinrd- Dues thri (jriifiic Thfaktl tanka worse srmni, if it ho an 

tilTfrir r For dfheft sec httfow. 

# 1 The per^nlflod d nbedient hearing/ the ilii^d inj-nl njiirioiia flfiipieoceijcn. 

Tini Ube all tbps^ rm.Tae? foimdiil UpH.>b tlio prusder alistjacrfe? as sat-n ill 

lb*' Oithtis t in the niter d^nemtod jicriod i<f the Horn Yn!t r thery hnJ kip^Iy 
In*! their ^igJhijk'finoe. Bea where t^lhravruiyo Ftalnria to tEtain merely 

' ihi- -Viipel of mutaJn/ Ar(s‘j iMltt Ruin-dy 1 tlie earfii/ t-tc. : = M ht-re. 

* The wurd evidc-ntly u>^d to sipn.^ hq eBtrata-o upon donfiotTc, The 
mpi-i^tlTe cenjunirtiTfi hood tense of llto ori^iiiil it not eoeprr^d. N5r.-fij-I|ow> 
with this OepLijcQCfc. 

* The impiiatire tmojuiictiTo in nut eipn^d bone; me also Hi®. 
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THE F 4 HLATI TEXTS OF TASK A X, 


Joy npcm this dwelling which ia A iihanfifl gd'fl own, and 
whoso also (is) the production 1 of holy Hum [even Hi-? 
own (is) it (the dwelling* or J the jov J )]. 


Tc Horn at the pressure* 

(4) By 1 that even which is the first pressure {el thee) 
I praise thee on with speech (thou) who (art) the very wise* 
when 1 I put within the mortar what (are) thy dried leaves* 
within^ together, [that is to say* (when) I 4 put thee now 
within (the pressing mortar)]* 5 

(5) Bv c even that which is the last (or * highest *) pressure 
of thee I praise thee forth with speech, O very wise ¥ when 
with that which is the force of men (with full strength of 
muscle) 1 strike thee on 7 (in the crushing cup).* 


The Homes qf ffo&mn, 

(6) I praise the clouds and the ruins [also in this same 
manner (or 1 way r ) in which I um now' before saving it 
(meaning J in the manner in which I have just bccni sav ing 
it (the praise).' Or ponsihly meaning 1 in the same way 
declaring it before (?) these hearers/ referring to an earlier 


] TliL“ A pruductiML r iwitlt whiuh I do not agree; hk SEE. iui j oiaLs light 
upoii that other word mdcced by t ho FuhL 1 bom of flan/ bat whiiita. nhu uhl be 
nn*re criticaJly nsid ( heuring 1 sift 1 ; &w below at V, X* 41 (14), We have on] y 
Indira rtnjs, efcr- : not wenr In in M Indian , 

I 1 regard this quaai-adTerbiuJ trangktion for fraterttufot S» being Rfcrirtly 

iriLieal. Tfafc bardljf meant * I jifylMo thy ilret 1 followed 

this in EBE. mi. 

s Fn?u gnnuMalkiiJ fonn. 

* flo F freely mlmd ; th* 1 st pereem wjl- nut liclibcrately mistake^ m It w 
correctly FEntokd by the PthJ. translators times without auinbcr. 

* Here endentiy the Frkst wns supposed to crush the Hum Ism, or Frtems, * 
in the mortar to ixtriiut the juice, 

II Again most criticnjjy wmwt* regiirdlng the accusative of the original a*- 
^uaii-adrerbi^ , Hardly 11 1 iimisa thy dual pressure, 1 

T PnsaiMy " I will strike tboe f : but the barn seems to crpmas the 1 m* ol 
nignl ; .^e also Ner/s nihmira^ apt a future. 

To c street the j dee. 
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occasion or celebration) l ], which (clouds and min) cause this 
thy body to grow upon the heights upon the mountains. 

(7) I pmi&e the high mountain where there* 0 Horn, 
thou 3 4 hast- grown, 

(8) I praise the earth having (that is* which has) (its) 
many patha T the wide one* the one devoted 3 to her master^ 
will, 3 the fertile one p who is thy bearer, Holy Hum, 

(8) I praise the land (or 1 earth') where thou bust grown, 
[that place with the fume well known by n a m e]* then 
having (thou who hast) a sweet odour as a producer of 
swiftness i (stirring the blood and causing activity) [(such) 
art thou in the world], 

(10) So also thine is a good growth of greatness 5 * (i.e 
thine is a large * plant) [that is to say, *thou art/ 0 Horn* 
a thing which is great f u largegrowing bush/ or possibly 
an important object in view of the ftucranientiil use)] when 
thou hast grown upon the mountain, 

(11) And so thou art given forth 7 upon the many- ' pathed 
(place). 


1 Tlibt giukS reffni F I aqppufc., kr iLu pruviooe thfm Iteprnnreg idlli*1 jmiisfi, " 

Ner, unlit' it (this glflee), I suppose Li was intended to introduije the pioisiiiir at 

the ohjscia next iutrodmied afusr the Hum itself, whig In vras directly praised in 

4 mill' .L Wfi migrti t ^hink flint sume preparatory ‘praise 1 Wfli refempd 

* praising beforehand/ 

* Si! With the test -Lin, a= a Lind singular, but a.- optative, which is not 
expressed in tb l? I raiwdat ircii , the eecnnd penatmj form \a alone reonyiipwL 

J frje the kit* for the etplamstiLin of this curious Trbieh recure at 

T, X t 40, Tim:- recalled TOff= *ta cfaoaiHj/ *to Jm; devoted to + ■ the -zy- mar 
have xectDed -zi-, Olid -ftnh- an iLhu r Jiuhu = *IunL* y£r. follows it. Bundy 

error of the (Hthie Eahlari was worse than IbL-. 

4 The translator Baums to have had in his mind the stimulating effect of the 
struct of the Hflm plant as inducing physical activity, E preferred to take the 
£ar nf uuunera- in it. mure Lmmodiatc- seme of J movement ■ ruilu-r than in ihat at 

* production/ i.e. jw + swiftly spreading/ The rpriefc effect of the drunk may 
poodbljr hiva been meant in die original, if not bent* 

* t We remarked in writing apou the text*. the singular GxramirfaDoe that 
Maafe ia translated masth them and by A. (DJ.} by B mas 1 a ‘ tbe great one/ 
seeing tbe L umi. 1 ul nuudfin as = 1 great, 1 but the gk-ss, whkh may, however, 
haraTwen nf later ariMa, dimtnielice thn foiw of tbe point. 

1 Ao regards the diatcnsiona of the plant, I am unable lo say whetEi^r tliu 
haollia huab eviit atUdned % a ndawnhlfi Pize r Ska, hijWHTBT, Ker/a 

miihjittafixla wA 

T Sot? Xiir/e praduttn’ si ff. 

* * MiIct r is, of course, emrtiflaUli iw vli - 1 11 v i Ugb. Ner. fuliowa- eI. 
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TEE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF YASSA X, 


Hum its a source of h^iwJiU. 

The manifest spring of (ritual) holiness thou art, the 
clear 1 (one), [that is to say* * thou dost effectively increase 3 
duty and good worts *] ; and thou causest thought, word, 
and deed to augment 2 ; [that is to say, thou wilt make them 
more straightforward]* 

(12) (These influences appear as proceeding from thee) 
on all thy stems, on all thy branches, on all (thy) shoots 
[(written) so as to he said twice 1 ], 

(13) Horn increases when they praise him, und a man who 
praises him becomes the more victorious, 

(14) At even the lowest pressure of thee, Horn, and at 
even that which is (thy) lowest praise* O Horn, and at even 
the slightest drinking of thee this Yait is for the thousand 
smiting of the Demons [a thousand will they (its correctly 
speaking reciters) destroy]. 

(15) It causes (the aho- 4 impurity) to perish at once, 
and continuously would they do 5 the rest, (hardly * and they 
would put forth the rest"), (enuring the working of) the 
* ahi> d 1 impurity I to perish) from that, house. 

(IS) There where they cherish 4 Hum fixedly* 7 [that ii- 
to soy, they would do it an 1 (unremittingly)], there where 
fixedly they praise on Horn, the healer. 


J PariMy “ -pnrk 5 iTl 4 ? one.' 

3 Notice thiLt th~ rim idea of 1 J&crea^j ? is id wilts- aflAOCifltttl with muraJ 
The aacefita ji riMpte waa carefully andded 
1 This is, Hi £our?& r a rubric, 

1 I ttutild now avoid divi dm- a hh ] kfciifri. ‘doEnjr despite In life . 1 I n ... 

lucu^eike (to* FnhLiri ynrd n& nh 5 , ntiudng htc.. m. entirely ml ffeelff 

and wLtlkOQt Any i.iprer=.=i-i!; ■ il tbt ? 1 milke' itl k*xu:sn- r nreahcntti] h&rrii caunuoJ! 

form from ah^k), ahw kiniBuHi: thv l k' uf ati’dc Would be lL-- 
frtq^Piii qoan-pihonatiif letter usra^ m in vohok fur in the citation at 
t. IX i S'. 

a Mhtnkmg frftttiisfa for inktcreta: w Nor. & 1 m. Wei cnnM Wh ™li*r 
tha FiaMaTi: K und thej woyld put forth the r&i.' 

f NBr_r a a Piinj./v, Liit dprttidvti npru^l^yanti mat hinm been iudre&J hr the* 
»ixj»dtinp_crpi [n upLaJiLih, which may har* recalled upjjijlfl, iJr till-' ike 



iMtj™. oa eiprfeidtjr TOLthiiiiil nrtiew, and nut ua lBsanSnc : ttoY w »,ild dii 
awaj with. ; 
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(1 *) Manifested health and healing in that village, 
[that ia + (immifhsted is ability for) handwork 1 (there)]; 
80 in such abode 5 [and in such (family) house 3 ], 


Gimtraiis* 

(IS* All other exhilaration*; [{the meaning) k that it k 
necessary to any * nuidisn " 9 s (exliiLinition 4 for him the reciter)] 
here; fall other exhilaration) is with Aeinj of the bloody- 
spear, 

(19) In like manner the exhilaration of Horn is his (the 
reciter's and the drinker^) with the one-possessed kjL 
joyful mind/ [(that is to say p with) duty and good works 
which a man mirnitains with joy 

(20) Light s is Htkn’bt exhilaration, (and) not a thing 
this which (is) severe, (or heavy). 7 

(21) Wh.cn nacn 11 find Horn* ns a young son* [that is, 
(when) they would ailord him protection (better 1 nurture* 
.±18 one does the young )] t 

(22) forthwith Horn may meet 9 their body— (us) healing. 


L Tbt ^luEh HWHB eataflfilj datum]; and yet it Li just pneribEe that tha 
witwnri shape Crt the rlun^tih., ’ J LwdiV Fu^jcstExL t| ie v, uni dn^c, ' band, 1 which 
with Extm strokes st leut laggMt dcira=tih. 

1 A-* to thfi i!]4tfnctToj:i h&lre man, or nutmi, would b*j Eatmuity tbo mom 

j^eram] tfirm . N^r. puahee ih« dltliuLtlaii still pjrthfiT with his trhhh 

mena *veu 1 Id the paLic*/ or * temple r 

* The Pllfclhri tnmakkiifl uttul Zend 1 a , 1 not forg-oUcti, bnwVwr* hj N£ r .; 
h 6t L 111- ^atnb ; UlL- i, f euUnu. kmillj- takr-a its place. 

i It h difficult to sco Ulu mutivL 1 fur this ulnae, E t ktoks Tifcw an I fj Hfl U W upon 
tbu rtiLilin^ uf a k.U; Ami: vuriunt miiT have tnrvabljsd the tT -ir^ i rihi- r Xlj. 
hllCW wri t hi nr* lit it. 

B I am n«it si) fute that humviCEinim r r pointing' io un uri^i]] in vm i ior 
uiraEmUtaa, i- critically carmcL May not a Trisnuui ■=: 1 hniknifl. 1 lark hcrvF 
ll -neb =b«uld be th- case. we shonM rtodur * Aia* ths fcuiy. the brabll] in-liku, 1 

* Kcr. kurhyi, 

7 Xcr. , adds &ii ftrarttmh, aa if to nnte that girin wm used in aouiti spasm! 
ijCDh*' 1 : hi* *b’antjL however* cr nYcys the idea of J severity. r 

- The Bin^TLlisr tar plural ui the verb abonM bsidlj ha s untie*! hb ether tkaji 

Lrtttluiu, Thi- pU - ul.ir na-uti shuuld k token m mUhmt a mjlk«tive ± or m iuj 
uf mure Dtn^&84bC&3. 

J S". tmtth bettet tLoa tocroly £ ; ■; ■; ■ i i^*- : A?EEfr!, vr-t - ... ohci \.:r. p - 

-.imiTh^anti; mid road ue dttxiativu ■ m;- ept/ Airuhi. we luiVO ft sin^tlLJu r-«r 

plnxiLl wilb a Einpulur -xu ■ i-. l 1. A -r \<ii- iri-rn the oripina], iva siiuiiUI r^Cni.'-f, 

‘ fcErthwidi EeI that wLkh m tboir bodifia ll ■ «d. persona) nivsl (or 1 nr cvpfc T | Kota fls 
heiLtin^^ Amaber —lutLu^ w*vuid be, ' lurthwiUl, 6 Hfjin, do UluLi nkWt tli^ir 
bodies m ti r-n I i nir ' I SrO. br.;LAr’' i -and tm-d like -yin at tixuei lut (111 2nd rincmEur 
impestwo}, but iee ihn meiml. 
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THE FA TT T. A .TI TEXTS OF TAKNA XL. 


Personal 

(23) II5ni P grant to nie the healing (by) which thou art 
a heftier, [that is to say, (by which l ) it is possible to thee 
to give (the healing) ]. 

(24) Horn grunt to me the victory by which (by which* 
such victories) thou art a conqueror of hostilities 5 (that 
ie 1 ol the enemy ') with victory. 

(25) Forth from thee I would accept friendship and 
praise* [that is to say, 'I will he thy friend, 3 and T will 
praise thee’]. For (or "to 9 ) him (that is T 'to a person 1 ) I tun 
u friend who b good* (that is to say* 'effectively useful 
on account of being a pruiser’ (either f in return for it + or 
1 by means of it 5 }). To me Aulmrmazd said Lt* [that is to 
say + by me a benefit has been given] above * Ahaiuyth the 
excellent (that is, above Asa Yuhisto). [That is to say, 
by me an officer of the Religion when is good ha& been 
presented (better) than 4 the Religion itself; for even the 
progress of the Religion must take place by means of the 
officers of the ILeHgiaiu] 


1 Wl ■ 1 HDjiplka th«r^ detiktl wends. 

3 Nar, But rendur b^, The PuLLm translator, i oil u wed by XSr. h lirtu 
■dijtiDflJy ti]jrLti€-r the matured tuL-tmin™ - of the ongillfllp but only in ucic it*iti L 
JJ.ttraJly wu ml^ht numkr the uHdpniili 4 Usonift, gnmi tu eeuj ul Oio rl.i‘ii ii, 
smiting powers, hi which thru art a tiend-amitcr. F But 1 flcdd-Bliiiljii"; ’ 
mdifuth 1 mmt to otL'in merely 1 tkLoij + ; 90 the Fithiivl. On the other hum\ 
tbi. 1 tonadito/ rendHra H Terethru" with bEl ^ * hostility * not 'vkstay/ It b 
oikn hard In siiy whkh wp , ehullLd prefer p k ftemj -emiiLDg T or * Victoria gmitin^ 1 
Wq mint cute that T|tr-i at times means k victuryp* etc,, in Mre K.V., mA 

rfefaxy* from vir, 'to endow-* But of. BY*, l T Bi ( 5 h A Tvfch 
KJClo *m E&tjujfe Uim rfijo + t& vrtmhi, 1 etc. Of cramra, the trrigfnnl * meaning of 
(ruT-thra) was -Ihi! flfldMflg daman Hupenl/ who ■etuJnssd 1 tlm clo m!* 
umJ kept the mins. 

* A cLsurEj: laJtErnntLTr- fmJ Im;noTed IfflBstatirtl; 1 min Liik H is aliuret geasAjlEtfi + 
I would even aceupt if fls & pan] flaiftilH ; mu Xer.* niul tni# Tmkadltl nfliii , j lfi 
tbu E^fpse of ttsoS =*■ 1 1 will beraran/ if it were possible; ee*e Nto. + howow s wh« 
ban * forth I id pet thy EHcndshsp uud thy pttii.nr/ 

4 1 hnvn litttn- ihubl ihnt Suplr min ttharaVih ausui* 4 IwHet thin A, F flfi id 
the Semitii- hmeungeg; *ec also Ncr. Otherww wo sluald havm 1 mo giwd 
tui’ been gi™ fmm A, F 4 1 have given from A." would he- tbvx tkt T 

B 5u sujfLr , _ , mean* a letter than/ 
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The luspirnr* 

(26) Swift and wise ; God-fashioned art thou, well-skilled 1 
for the spiritual interest (or * purpose'); (meaning E thou 
hast efficacy for the interest* of the future life '). 2 

(27) Swift 1 art thou and wise. God-given, 4 wcH-skined 
for this world 

(2ft) On Alburz is thy giving forth of signs, 5 (the signs of 
thy presence) through the bountiful ones 5 (the Aine^aspentns), 
since theirs thou art made through the sign s of the birds,® 

(29) And the birds apart, apart/ would bear thee on 
upon the dreadful {precipices) of the distant 0 eagles. 


jtn Interruption. 

( 30 ) No Pah la vi Iran slut ion of 30 has been handed down. 

A. (DJ J) has : 'this vue (he. " word/ or 4 section/ possibly 
4 this vaj/ ‘prayer section/ in so far as the interpretation, is 
-concerned, has not been said/ D.h has further r . . . the 
name of that hili-pkee and desert-place upon which Horn 
hits grown/ 


L I ii.‘,ir we must report ibe Fahbwi transhtnr as referring the ward rendered 
■ v™U->&kfllixl p lo fL&enm, HJld nut to the [)r-ity P with N3n n who tfla A uomiimti’re 
hum ; IhuE b to MV, liilleii WO vm nndfiratend ;L 1 puTiiu 1 bciofO bay ^ 1 Swift 
and wbt; itrt- thuu Whionwl by God, (He bffipg) widLatflJHl a* regard.-' the 
Epirihud iuturuil , th* heflvtody WurkL 1 

* S&u Nur. p s paniloknluyji. Even 1 mm'-riaiitr p wl s thutlght to be gi.™ 



require a + pavan 

skilled p here applied to tliu Deity ft? m the original and as in >"of. 

1 Thin i_R erTwa£ous T ol cottnse, US applied to the Ameeoi-ptinLiii-. 

1 The H Kijrp 1 bare Ebusdd be nndsnitwd :t-=i indicating * inteLILjrenra * jn 
' ins tin rt.* (n I ha nrig T-nnl 1 cannot Fee this aimplis aotiMU uf * 

SEE. TTTi r ErHE and critkulL Here the birds wine itgradtU m cnttngdn* 
1 rmww f iffith regard to the HC-m, ae the wont Aii-nierr minium 11 well-nra.iMtL 
With mure riTmmenphiGtf we may understand that this birds by hoverm§T n^ar 
pointed out where thu TL'un was graving* 

T I do uut eee why * apart, ojjurt f i? iwt a very good nimlc-TID^ fur 1 facing 
apart in different wnyi, 1 l tb£ inidined to reodnr 4 of differtn! kuill> + bfiru in DH 
PidiLkvi ; but boo thr* <iriginiil in SEE, XXxL 

E So pur haps, better than A beyond the aaries/ as I fomntly raadMM the 
original, Ruiil in my tron-lutum there fur 11 beyond the eaglet , 7 1 when ■ dwtiurt 
e:L^]ee rirele/ so wittl CTltkfil hwdoiD for the bteral 1 tp the mourda having the 
-j hnve - the high -sSWFiie i ir 1 tit- LDCircling * ^ eagk&J upairi - M**fl : though 
I I'ciTrert. rayse]!' with dfl&detwe, Tei see at?0 etaere-Fora us a cotupanlLUD r 
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THE PAHLlYI tests op yaena X. 


liH-a : 1 This thcs, in bo far as the interpretation i^ 
concerned* has not been said 1 

E. (.Sp,) lias : Tliit flic, in bo far els the interpretation 
is concerned, has not been tajd/ adding 1 the very name of 
that pkee thou hast given in the midst of which Horn 
has grown. 1 

hos : J This, so far as the niterpretation + has not 
been written/ 


Th? Exuberant 

(31) In that place hast thou grown on, full oi sprouts 1 
and of many kinds, O Hum, the exuberant,’ the green 
of hue,’ 

(32) As having thy healing joined * with thee, thou art 

a healing (one) according to the measure 5 of Vuhuman, (that 
is to say, 1 a healing wronged and made complete as animated 
by benevolence') [to such a degree as it is necessary for 
it to be made complete; and not so as when in the cose of 
the catting of a trouble (Le. as in the case of a surgical 
operation), for that is when for the sake of the healing of 
a trouble (in the attempt to heal it) one kills a person - 
(the nan-surgical healings of Horn are, on tho contrary’ 
never fatal) j, J> ‘ 


‘ j\3 rnn (rota BB£. n*i„ p, 2|2, T ^mpm, Indian nintta for 
pnurrilJHIi = ‘miraatauis,' msd not pfinsi, ‘joint of plant*.’ But theu tilJ™ 
uM nfiiratn CMgnMto Iruni the aunt idea, that of ‘araOliw' ; thelpJbtori 
mLo-hurr might to tomato. Ntr certainly «nu with 

H 1 ^ r 't“ s ?; ad f -«*, or 'par'in the muJ„ t SUSf ' 

» l Jfow ihc.iutTWfet,' twice repeated is 8 BE. ini, p. *42 10 ™ 

■f£* " P; iSl > “to theW- ruid ™n,d t im &jiw’ ’ 

.... ® eB , tottft and raaii vcm h*?, taring dn etfc npnn V VVY ■, 
OltitTwi* Tending j-fou ag - Thin thy telling k this <ijv T ► (ir'Lith 

-ynlia pnratmg to yfen si rafam4 | to TKnS = *™ured.' But^EEK.. tE 
lUOllTL! flf tb& LiJl IL * 'til lTIflH F 1 ■ ■l.-ii'-ih.r I r fl ^ I ^ 

..i 4t r ™„T. \ 1 ■ adu^LLtl 1 1 tun ojiJt g nfr i>nc^ tFuii the* 

J * w* migrated fusion, or * blaring/ undVo L \Siitiu / - r>.- 

• Pctlafln — measure: Ser, pimnipena to, I think, far too pallid marthji 

tw wbeh I compare, oi «*«, Vote niiyi =»sapHi-hvmuui wiedum' nr 
1 cunning/ Lt 1 irmteoHi/ 
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ITte Advocate ► 

(33) Wherefore for me that career's thought (is) 1 bound 
from alter hiin. 

(34) That which is the thinking of his thought [toll me a ] 
when he stands agninst me with cursing* [that is to say, he 
declares to mo the thing which is revolting to him 3 ]. 


The Consoler* 

(SB) Praise to Horn, through whom they would make* 
that which is the poor imin*s (feeling), so much good spirits 
(lit. * mental greatness J ) as that even of the ricb s [since to 
that one, (that is to say, to the poor (man)) there is joy from 
a little thing such ns to that other (the rich one) results from 
a matter of importance]. 

(36) Pnrise, O Horn ! through whom they 3 would nude 5 
the poor man's (feeling) so much fresh good spirits ua though 



L ] EbcmLl like to put tiui Bmuonea in the ojnjimffltfTfl iraperaiara of d^pracaiiup 
Up cerresfR.tiit with th* .m£uwl and vit h NsrJa Sad ainprilar hrqaattliviu lint 
th* terms do nnt warrant it. It would mrt he *i all fair to taka Uil' bit {Ufa. 
which is a miiru Variant for inriina^ 86 if it wtro a old 3 inj*rihr cuuj liUC-ti re w 
badau. h. |H-h waiiia it, Vaispayu W t of cpmaft* totally mietuiuii here : no¬ 
thin- In tile outW form, probably the fljlkblo ‘pu p in Ml to 

soliLiifim in tha loua line of famuli*™. Or dmiB not thii hit of the ^alrnivi 

r. j__ 1 _ _ —iVL i)., — — — fcan^iTiiT i r.t t Kiel /enCFTTHlJ 1 Vl ' 1 p, fHI 

Vatpaya 

„„ a i _ r _ _ . ns though 

tETTDr/ nr r caw them tn tmi from ua/ N&r + Witten a raepajn Well enough 

wills bla tniiivartap. „ . . T . v < 

5 Hen tiLe trnniibUor Hippie tha verb as H Bull ms ¥ y^rnail^liULi iiM. J did 
not btsiUKi in $M- mi, to npnd va*p*TH as tbfl Wold to he vndfflstood* 

1 Nbt r iiai mipbt at Ont idsht tupposfl p 'Ho duckra thB lhh& vhuh u 
revolting i ^ i be o oiD^endablb 1 (fit. J gmfliiEEH , p xnbdi for ahim) . ^ Or, kmm 

mrthiog of mtnh; and we should beware <mt a»te» * “ wo-H 

oomiEieDton' likv this. S«6 tliu ^nOTnsil, which is ignuraiw of snuti an ultia- _ 

* Although vebedtnlad is a 3rfl penonri, w cmwnpondHJs to v** 

1 think in view Of SJr/e tanUi tint we inva Imre tWM the lutm in -»&} 
nunh S6 when it eipresfios (thougb, perbapap in n mndatari wa^) tofr 2w 
HillPrular impi>r 3 tiT& r A* fiiffiM in -and cftt'i eiprsea tlifc 2nd .n insular imjiendiv a, 
*•> tbiii uuiv flSjPEBSti it, pfttitl tu fli(enmiiv-C , T ’’Ihon who woELUtfit thif poor 
numft ti&kLaV etc. Notice in this mam at _ 

5 Have we -ven for the 2nd iiufiditr impovfcta in (swnmuiSw ««» han - t 
ihitn ? 1 tlaaUj wbo weuMut naati?/ Hnt *0e the 3rd pertonal of tbe ^n_rui:il- 
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he (had) reached (material) satisfaction, 1 [that ia to say, as 
much as there is gratification from the authority of the chief 
Mohad (as much as) from the Yast-celebration. His also is 
gmtificiiLion in tlmt way]. 

(37) Man-full do 3 than make (him) [a man much 
an increaser of prosperity [do 5 thou mate (him)], and 
a sagacious 4 friend, 4 

(38) Who continually mixes thee with milk, 1 O Ham, the 
yellow [ (uttering the text) ■ erf holy 1 (or * correctly spoken ') 
words®], tmd who partakes of thee in a (regulated) 7 portion 7 
(or 1 as ti. share a *)* 

(39) Do not go quickly from me like my dripping 6 cow 
(i.e. like the drops of the milk) from the rain 9 (i.e. on 
account of its being diluted or 'washed out' by the rain), 
[that is to say, may he, Horn, abide in this place; and may 


for 1 rentiaed to diffitT, That N.‘r. 

\ijr>raLCih, to uu W, ainne )»> has Dotting j n it, pWe. It Lh nmt. ny^iblii 

^tX-ST - * VLT T "N* *«■ it- it woold 

j«KaflDnhlly, * r, tLJ O n> however, malera * culnmmti«n ' well, il only 

, “ hlw * ijprn. 3 S; the 2 ad eiSOTk* fa undoubted here • 

tereniUrt; thoojzh I ran of the opinion that thFW f ilr „ C ' 

from im HldeJiiutfi rt*=ar- 4 j "ir-eii ii ■ +li*«, n^A t.i..— i j _ . ?5 1 “ r f 


vr ,7 n ’ E 5 .- l* a 12 ™W k* 4 ninkt thm . 1 

Mt-jSiS^S. *•*"* “ « >»»'»«!■« -t «M » Ik. 

igtttZJ** **-raSaKSa-VSSf 

-fuTiTaru *?» «*• 

tiTTUxiL F&iuiin pihmq iteik'iftnL *«!* im, r Jn ^i“ 

Indm rimiJm qhjirp ramri J " nQ FTl1 m **** fonu* 3 ) 

. ^Igar attS-T -g. W Vi^jik. JH pu-.p„- „ 

traJLafjitiriTi 9 1 pifiCr Qlf d^ftuia fowl anulBiir Lind n lrUr 

fltldfd mwdy hlrf,y “ er3al - * I ** tnn tout ' ta Im* been 

hatirlr.^ Th^^oE^TU* “ tu ^ '«"*• 

if mnwtlj referred to wfc. (° ■ f ^ a J f ^[ l^lnvi, Imi the 

doth not translate here, ‘“P* 6 ’ 15 d ^ r “ The 1 'aM.fat. MS. 

a It ia better iwt teaoltg Hiram a?. • rfr • *ani - ■ , - 

t (irons ; rt u a tnuJjfc-idtJ.iSi, T a ■ from ine J ^ 
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it not be possible that on account of sin toward thee 1 even/ 
he (Horn) may not he a guest in iny body], 

(40) Pour forth. 1 to me 3 this which is thy thought (or 
better * thine exhihiTution ') t [that is to &ay r effect a possession 
of it for me] ; abo * cause 1 mo to come to the mastership 4 
of thy will/ * [that is Lo say, effect a desire for me (or * in 
me’) which b in accordance with thy mastership, together 
with that which is in accordance with a righteous mind]. 

(41) To thee, 0 Horn the holy, who art the holy horn, 5 
would I offer this my body which is seen to be [complete] , 
well-grown. 

Ahju rations, 

(43) Aim I would* exclude 7 from thee with smiting; [that 


i Or, itiiiiLuiir run nr kirn:: 1 lu this pbnv may ho stand, far not possibly k 
ihe ui sin uuiy he r.omc 1 ; Le. * may he not for the sail* uf ain be a ^uest io 
my body. 1 

a Bo I prefer oa to Hit fnnwi&al form, ws fl^tuiii XoT.’ , & pTflbrfwlni.1 1 see 
Oil* iii?d isiofoLsr imperative immedioklv following, Fra vim in probably 
ntron«nfl, feral urn err--n windy rettd ksf; though J pur forth 1 is a good 
(occidental) njialejdDg for fnmmtn = F let til am iEow forth-* Wo afogald nal 
forget that ' y p ia uitm written Hit 1 v/ to that frayau- may bav? rup^esCsd 
bivnm-p as tins nowsis 1 n + ami A m r ore oftffi contused, and muy have cuts 
oxan^ed bv totnotbijiff Uta Hid Scuwkjit imUTiir*; nf. a^bram, whieh wea 
Impcmblfl oh an original ami Timmiubr erpKSGW'n, the word being, of eono*c. 

dfeim. , j r . T 

■ lf pfidin| r * frevim am 1 ■£ oitre in [tCCOimnre with the nngiimL W atJi 
femvtmnn : s* pMbrmvttft rad 1 1 (HUB 1 tenth/ Hoodie;* frimamnid, 

4 r ffirtb in worship ta«-mnl that whwih k thy . , . _ p Ner/a pnibmvtmlp 
whi]^ nf cornu:,, 1 * wiring uL lirnt light more Hit a transbrtkiD of fnifamtiliL ttiiin 
of fesmnw (to-Bftm/ifl nut yirt deckf™ for *-tutl, 1 ilh prabnuind memo* alsi 
- 1 nmi*/ which would trail*Lite i -mL f 

1 WjiiJr! F wm*e roe to toHlfl" press m® ut least tlio n»l of jiltonfii, * the 
mastership <rf th V will + is ulioytat r-Mniod for vnrez-. The tbto- Wnn refcaTftf to 
var- J to ehoffitT/ and -irtnM to aba, irnbu^ = " lord, 1 wliilu liio *1 p of vure/ ii 
los-t sight nf. NOr. follows lh« mEstoJcu aliKh ebowlicrc. It i* po^tiilite^ bill not 
prabiihie, ihot -bu3i of vmrtipAS^hL mny bo nmml bv -lUmoi and -Jtofih5 by 
aaolL, blit I lumlJy tbiirk tHj + iml™+ indued t both F -io’rihO T anil 1 -ofdi- T were 
mibirit , w tiirli b n^rv pcijt'iitile, by the ELti^]fe t miffbiti oo. 

* I wuM ill ,1 MCfik to this r opinion ill 16S7 ^ S.HtL icoi, HOF oon I now. 
- Holy-bora p -oouU he more ncitnniUy uyua - r^jif than mtashi-, which wnubJ 
bu rtoTTi-ja OF rtaTan-j- Riiv-im oernra seldom* M ever, in aimpoaiti™, 

* Avahtuuezami is 1st an^nlar cijnj ijjurtiTLi. 

1 Tmitfag the reading -SedfctraaiL'l (sa B. (D] ) ils rupri^u - oxli i -ilikl 
often rirprf^otR -aniK eto hL-o th® reading iedlnaaBL-], we -joutd ovoid mode ring 
-£iid ss a 3rd pliu.it £^]UDD^p " Freni tbw, il tba tbyd^hl if- id Houtoa-i 
" thy/ if the ibongbt is at 1 the evil/ tteing really midttwded. 
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is to Bay, I will abjure from thee] tiiu crowd 1 of wretches, 
the neat of evil ones. [Some Bay thus: ! “ This thou dost 
(meaning 1 do thou’) exclude from thee ” 3 ], 

(43) who think thus: [I deceive *], and they deceive 
even the Fine-priest, [and those who would pursue priestly 
studies under him] ; and they say oven of him who is the 
Horn (priest) [and who would celebrate the Yasiui]: «Do 
thou* completely destroy them all by that deceit/’ c [that 
is to eay, ,f Do thou s render (him and them) beroft of 
knowledge ”]. 


The FaUe Pnrtaket', 

(44) She who so eats (literally, whose is the T eating of) 



_ E^adlag VdVfUiinj m. 'hm'iip * 

Ki'iMling luraind, >1 will repodiats the nm’eoaSwith lie 
** ’>■ - 

W I hoW, ffrwvxraalj', KBr, Wlowi^-, Got « to 
¥ra *™ 1 >' wM * 1 eTitu irjiaTSft U not 

« pii*; sas; vai^mrs star 

SsJ?” 

rJEsffEB? ^ s® ?*s,f a 

fSftKj* th * P?*™* °< Hlteimt5T( fawtalteL * ■ 

TiSU'Ss^^'Sffa ■ 

hbs£ Sfcuaaxar .*» 

thl of iLiptn ; but 

the nJidurcd wXrNnl 

gram mutind form-. K®L™ v? *2*‘ uoTiryiu- eim-tute i£ thn 

mtiam tH^VcrtilT tin- LDi-Wi-m " 5^, k ^ 3a M * pnK*dlirD tiuin to 

' c /™ j 3 "*™ (o os (TteatT™&m iotTa "‘ “ ,Mient rad<rto e»> 

□izeanfiblsti ; Snd^rt P“ rt,er H K »'*•*- •HngnlAi- frnimipp fa 

]4 e-sar* wtrtixii'ffsra: ^ 
its? sriSsjaR-tjR—Sg 

n» ■ rerkd form. I hlnrtl1 ^ wwM t»re to be ewe^d, Sffc \itf „ 1>t 
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that which is ffitu's feasts, and bo piste upon 1 (the place for 
offering or * for the repast/ that is to say, who 1 dishes ’) 
Horn's dron ; [that h to eay, she does not sacrifice; uud yet 
eats (at home ?) ] p not by this is there for her a priest's son ; 
(that is to buy, she does not become the fruitful wile of 
a priest through this defective use of the Hnoma}. 

Also the birth of mi my eons 3 (lit, c good souship * (&w) ) k 
not given to her [in any other (way 1 )]. 

Hdm*& Fipt-foid Offering* 

(45) With the five-fold named* (ones* (or * one J )) nm I; 
and with the live-fold named (ones) am I not; [with five 
persona 3 is (ray) lodging * ; and with ti ve persons 3 is it 
not] . . * ; 

(48) With that one whose 7 8 (or f which ’) k the good 
thought (or 1 who is the one w ho thinks aright’) am I, und 
with that ono w ho 1 is the evil-minded B am 1 not. 


i I raumut accede to *puis upon* for the arigiiml, which should mean i Hte, t 
Eor ' pLiiL'na- ‘ we eIiuuIJ iKsod ihc (moaatire, Xar. tmderttoud bv the word 
« fjipn nnpMj r wbertata ihe should mean BQm&thiiLg like 1 ditto * [tto- 

ftffwiiift ) . 

3 0r*flH Mrtb u£ good ftOTJfi/ hut hd = ell has otkii the force rif ‘many’; 
eL gtmrVu. 

i poraLly meaning + freTuiid any other (wamtia) / + By emutSiar p T or * eocotiii 

piusbiind) p ifl bnrdlt pltuk Nur. hits * somuthin* uli* beside*. 1 

* haring the force of ii cmpcHtaiiL This word fiem is 

a refreshing bhmifcr* San tnmaktfei (F) the end of the genitWE plural termination 
^ m 0 f punidnim: How uurioiislj doe® not follow it* Were bis Puhkvi 3 £SS. 
wiiJuout HP nr haTf n™ hi* erfcrciwdy interesting refusal to follow the error of 


his n-iLs r 

a Em toe blunder nf Sen perhaps corrated by the m of the gtoM, 

8 I du not tlnM.lt That toe mahmuolb, ot * TOihmanlh / of the gfe* » rmothei 
blunder, My 1 lodging* would bti il 1 cbez mol,’ tmd is qeufe notnmi aa a r^adcriiag 
Ilf fcLUYain = ‘ I am 1 in the test Tile gbsskt did not see a form of nnm + = 1 to 
dwell 11 in ^anaiUL. 

1 Or 4 whLih m toe good thought 1 : thu origiftul. may be rend JL?i a perB>onal r 

f to the one eoilovad with gwd Lbuught. 1 

* Or «wlddi U ihi evil mmd, ’ Xer M _ SiuwfTer, pretefisd too pcsr^jiijil utes 
jn Loth raeffl j see his I'CIT cle-Ttf Runatiili, d’Onua'hlli, ffi>m MmLili, i.Lurm^ti J 
cf, ub'iiRiiin from iin uFiiuiti = * plotting flgHHwV wad itatoto from Catatiki = 

■ wMfwteriiiff/ See the fterawnil eont-Tyte aknno, i.c, alflviin^ b df the Enint,' 
just 01 Mow. Some uudltp howWTer, think torn ths pewoial wnmfto Word 
' saint, 1 o«miiiflg after. I kitted rOum for toe nhabuets nhnvo. It is T hcwevi'r, r.n 
the whole* best to render terms in m pmtm** a srnsa aa posfilhk, nveidffig the 


nbfittacta. 
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(47) With him who is the (man 1 ) of good speech um I; 
and with tins evil speaker atn I not. 

(48) And with him* who is of the good deeds am I, and 
with him of the evil deeds tun 1 not, 

(40> ith him who is the obedient hearer* nm I, [who 
has 3 (or possibly 1 who maintains' 1 (or ‘accepts’) theTtestoor)] 
iun I; and with the recalcitrant 3 am I not, [with the one 
who does not possess* {or ‘mu in tain ’) the Dostoorl, 

(50) With him who (is) the holy * am I, and" with him 
who is the irreligious, cun I not, 

(51) Therefore even so (it is), from that (time, or ' from 
that state of things') until the end, when there is, (that is, 
when there shall be) the discriminating decree of the spirits 
[tn me this thing (is) so; (that is to say, it shall oontiirac 
thus to be)]. 


Dozo logics. 

(52) Thereupon 11 said ZartuSt to him: Praise to II5m 
made by Aohurniazd ; good is Horn, the Aulmrmaisd-innde 
one , praise to Huiu, [Again, that is to any, away 1 upon 
the praisej he goes from him ; (that is to say, the apparition 
vanishes with the sentence ‘Praise to (Horn)'); (that is, 
when it is uttered). 


,1 ’ 4 " tL< y” ra4 ? 1 “ translnwd iu ulaiimte. The iranafe miirlii 

„J L utistmcts; bd [ preferred in 1 SS 3 - 0 . Air, arefaiath* cuni'reti 

? iwt p TKunal eoiiwrt wife ea &, Dfiiha.U an = d&.; P ^ ha a b r £ 
mfenstiag; or is il ‘dSfiiirtV? u “ W ’* 

a Ab to'wu, w e might fflfidnrk the shstrart ■ with the raid deep; I MW 
ST^ S ° * f: ‘ ■ h » J lrT - te *• pawJ OHM mnr f 

fetheSSSt.Se^S.®^ *■* >» tm rsuW 

the prioEt 

™»- & i WS£JI , lBK 
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(SB) All the ITdina would I praise on # those which ure 
upon the highest mountains* those also in the leal-grown 1 
cleft& r and the Horn which they have even Tor distress m j 
(for msiiiiirffij that which (has reference) to the harlot 3 * 5 (sea 
above)< [With her there is distress from it (the H-m) when 
to her they would do an improper 1 thing by means of it 
(or f toward her ’)]. 

Libation. 

£54) When I shall pour what ia within the silver basin 
over into the golden one, [that is to say, (when) I will eau.se 
thee* (0 Hum} to turn from the Zauthra-beaiers on to the 
two cups *], 

(55) And I do * not cast thee upon the ground so glorious, 
and so precious (as thou art). [(Themeaning) is 'thy value 
is {hub like a clever 7 man ’ (alluding to the bodily form in 
which the apparition made itself manifest),] 


The IFohj Texts. 

(56) Those* 0 Korn, are thy GHthae* 8 [As gratification 
results to thee, and also to the other Bountiful Yaznds 
from these Gnthas, thine is (also) gratification from this 
Fargaid & ] ■ also thine those (Gathas) are, [l.e. thy praise 
Lh this Furgard], 


3 Srijdit-taki i 3 1 Rr^t-taV. Lh. lit cijurEs. n blunder for raonim — 1 of the TiU^ 1 
a g 1>(i m i ^rA-n L |> tbfl sulise of asuhu, which tlunwr thsi Tvhule tloralAtMra ntto 
JTww dfir- 

3 I dn mt hold thifl to be correct. Jllleu i* hens rad Lti nn cadlmry er * good ’ 
«U,-a ■ Pftfi my critical free rendering. The word 1 hUTftt e nuij he tile aujrdi&jy 
tn □ jn=t partieiplif? understood, ur it J0AJ intoikhwe the IdUawillf gNw Ul thi 1 
UFiiii] =€iEif4^ = 1 {tlLC in Bailing) is_ r 

1 I ilo out Etob wbut rfiisderg durCZallO, oule^ it be- thm the word braked in ilb" 
unpin] form like dr€gTttut; anj 6o was rau-faed ovarun-p but this ocvnra uuiv in 
gima. Tbfi mSfcfett to- u Szahu threw lid into cnntoriaiiL DltCZhJw 
I xtsfcT to dun! ■= ^to hind/ lniL dnib, drahuti. 

& Ner/a toil \b hera ill fl hupdiM% Rhattered ctiEldillnilt. 

* The prahilniiTu HiCijuimtiTB lurua ib nut njprodueed: Ner. Ekewiae emits rt. 

T Rrffinrng t,j thu KthuuJu-J of U^m as u*'LitlT3p the intoOect. 

3 I birdlj think tint Gitbaa thinned™ were ref *md to. The wdi nre hr.fr 
nswl fii the Hsuma Hymn, whintL to, of couree t pstvde up of sepatrato piscw of 

Turimte datos. 

3 SdOtEUU. 
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The Nirang and ifc Bubri&t* 

(57) These are thy teachings 1 (possibly "thy foustings T ) 
oI whatever sort (of the various detailed usage). [The 
Nirang offering id (here) eaten three times (that is to say, 
in three portions). The pieces that arc left (lit, 1 of the end') 
are thrown away.] Also thine are those which are the dron 
(offerings) of the (exactly) correct (ritual) words. [And thy 
dron, (0 Horn) is this Fargard, This (as above stated) 
MShvIndflt (so now preferring) said, (he. delivered as hb 
opinion). Dat-T-ACLhanmizd said: 1 (the meaning) 1 is this: 
1 Those arc for thee, 0 Horn* (those) my Gnthus, and that 
three-fold (thrice repeated) Aiem vein* b thine. Also thine, 
O Horn, is that which is the praise of them (that tho 
actual use of them in the laudutiong of the liturgy); thine 
also is the teaching 1 (or the 1 feasting 1 ] ) of whatsoever sort. 
Also thine, 0 Horn, are the correctly spoken (ritual) words. 1 
Uoth t (that is to say, the Aiern Vohn ; and the ritual words 
above used when the offering was made; perhaps tho words 
£ Praise to Horn, 1 ) bath, are to be repeated twice,] 


An Interruption in tJm Rmdtring. 

(58) The translation of this section has not bean handed 
down to us. 

Xer. states the fact: “This section is not extant. JT Fie 
uses the word rrnste = nn'ste (not * taste *}. 


Hamm as Health and Victory. 

(59s Upon the acquisition of health and victory heal tbon 
with hs^almgp [that is to say, keep (thy people victorious) 
and well]. 


J F^aELlj-1Jf 1 Wrap* [q, a* erne wSgbi Rtipj*^ Nir. to W *riili 

biR »aAu4 g D total bind 3 Xr% - m ^ n=svadjiLjn: p SaJ 
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(00) These ure lor me, and thou art also. Do them 1 * pour 
forth this which is thy brilliant exhilaration (i.e, sparkling 
drops* which convey the coveted exhilaration); yea pour 
forth this which Is thy lightly moving 1 exhilaration (perhaps 
meaning 'thy foaming liquor*), [that is to say, grant 3 me 
lightness (or 'vivacity oI spirits 1 )]. They (these influences) 
cause that which is thine exhilarating (liquor) to flow 
(hi, "moke it go/ or *fly *; (hardly *make it hear (me oil)'), 
(61) The Zot (Zootar, spooks) ; Victorious art thou when 
they praise thee also with a a word; (that is to say, 
f a formula '} spoken in accordance with the Giithas, 


Bamrd*' 

(09) (That is to say. when they render) praise to the 
Kiue f that h t who provides (the Herd also) with water 
and fodder, milk and young {fallings] are his from the 
worship of the Herds. 

(03] Also his Is (free) utterance (or possibly ' reputation J ) 
on account of the Herds, and his also is victory from the 
Herds. 

(64) Also food (comes) to him from the Herds, and alao 
clothing from them, 

(05) [Tt is so us is said in the Gathas* thus : “He who 
gives praise to the Herd* to him comes praise from, the Herd.'* 

(65tf) Here at the end I say thus; that “ho who praises 
Hem. becomes the more victorious.* 15 ] Ho 6 who ia Herds- 


1 TMi* wiita n^ordiflg A gwoU mailing, indkilt^ jlii arror in tha text; fnvia) 

-jriw* in im mistaking: fjrflWi' fur frtTfl. EreaJ] t3nj frequent intarehjiTige nf 
* j f and £ t.* Of cdUT^p, rniTaii, If it be the tnie Wxt, is n 2nd hingnbr 
fapwife iip 3 M the glm in tin- 2Jl-d aingulnr^ jrei Ifar. fiflffins to hnva rand 
fmv&tnR Jn, sw his jirnhniTB {uJwflVH TraieiDbErin£ T htmexer, Unit hu may hara 
rand Cnuiim. (ttffl< H far pnbnp^ callliS maim + 1 prase p as weli (if 4 1 fpiak forth 1 }, 

3 N-utire tiio 2nd stryjuUr pn^-nt far 'luA e insular iupmiive. Or shall wn 
dumsllj f ' them " ? 

1 mcjfxzqfr *s 1 htui 5 is Mrd]j romst for 1 ham T here; gee the luUm of 
the ori^iTinh 

4 Eelaimg to SI. " zag i jtnmil giurf This Gn should be coniidiired 

ns a?- is indieiitajd hr the bracks 

■” Thfc nhoulii be consii.;mI Lu be gkas; K6 abwr? r X. X, 13. 

* See V, 4S, fi* 
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guardian (el man) of activity, cultivates food for u9, [that 
is to say, he keeps it buck in a tore for us]. 


Though I pursue such a rigorous critique upon this very 
interesting document, and report that u tame ffubmissdan 
to these traditional renderings is out of all question lor 
those who wish their labours to have a permanent value* 
I am just as decisively forced on the other hand to demand, 
a complete proficiency a> to their suggestion* of nil writers 
who pretend to exorcise authority upon tho subject. It is 
quite as gross an error io abandon the attempt to understand 
them* as it is to follow them too closely, They were our first 
teachers; and notwithstanding all the defects of shattered, 
time-wom texts, they really gave ub our first lessons us to 
all we know. 

Attention is again culled to the great difference between 
the subject-matter of this later Avesta and that of the (rdi-ha*. 
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Art. XIX.— Seiaeyii t or To-wttL By W, Yost, ALE. A.S. 

Tee Chinese pilgrims tell us that a was erected over 

the u relics of the entire body" of EUsyapn Buddha at 
a place which Fu-hian names To-woi, and locates 50 li to 
the wwt $ or according to Yuan Chwaiig, who does not name 
the town, at a distance of 16 ti (the Life gives 60 U) to the 
fH rtft~mst w ol SravastI city. Both pilgrims, therefore, agree 
in plating the stJipa of Kuayapa Buddha to the westward of 
Srnvaati city. 

To-wai is # without a doubt. Sel&vyauagarHp as the 
circumstance of the enshrining of an unbroken skeleton is 
* £ not related concerning any other Buddha '* (Hardy, 
JKartttaij p. 88) except Xiusyapa. (The correct spelling 
should probably be Eosyapttp with the drat a short.) The 
Buddha raw m affirms that the Easyapu stupa was located in 
the Sctawyano garden in Sotawyanagaram (e/.A.jS. 
vol- rii T 1838* p. 797), and adda that the bones of this saint 
did not become disjointed even after cremation. It Is 
remarkable that the identideation of To-wai with Setavya 
has eluded the notice of the various translators of the 
itineraries of the pilgrima T and of scholars who have sifted 
the pilgrims’ acoounis for the rich store of geographical 
information obtainable. For the reasons given I disagree 
with Hr. Yincent Smith's suggestion (ifemom* near Kaxta, 
p. 4 P note 3) that Setavyu will probably prove to be Sahet 
Muhet. 

To-wai, not unlikely, is an attempt to reproduce in the 
Chinese character Sa-u-va-ya, that is, Satavuya, in which f 
had become elided, and with the sibilant pronounced like 
th in the English word them. At present onr stable 
servants of the Ohanmr caste, in the east of the United 
Provinces, similarly prononnee MAltMf, 1 watcr-earrmr/ as 

j.P-A.ti. IflCKS. 
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biliUhtlf but BOtnetimes ns hihUrfl, and other sibilants in like 
manner; and raw Gurkha recruits from Nepal say thahib, 
instead of 6dhib w 'master/ In both instances the sibilant= 
Ih as in theme t and is in common use wherever the BhojpuTi 
dialect is spoken* I suspect that in Burma ‘Kothambi 1 
and * Wcthalie/ for EausambT and YaiSall (Bignndet, Lif* 
of Gtmdama, voL i, p. 234), arc similarly sounded 

It is said that Gautama* on leaving HrnvaatT for Bajftofrha, 
passed in order through ^Setawya, Kapllawaetu, Kusinarop 
TVMIh 3 * (Hardy. Manna!, p, 347). From this record the 
inference, which doubtless is incorrect in view of the 
testimony of Fu-kfcn and Yqilh Chwung. would appear tq 
follow that Setavja was situated to the south-east from 
Sinvaat! city on the road to Eap Havas tu city, which lay 
a long way to the south-east. It would be of great 
interest to learn if there is any definite statement in the 
Pali books us to the hearing to Sat&vyu from Sri!vast! city. 
Setavya is. not improbably, too, the same as Satiabia m 
Ku^ila, the town mentioned (Rhys Davids: £\iddhhm t 1880. 
p, 72J as that at which Gautama spent part of the eleventh 
year of his ministry. 

Scholars may still desire to leave undecided the question 
of the exact position of Setavya or To-wni with respect to 
Brava all city, anti to keep an open mind as to whether 
Smvastl and Sabot M-ahe$ are identical, or whether Sravasti 
city was situated under the hills where the Aciravatl or 
Rapatl river reaches the plains. As promised, I t therefore. 
6end notes of two ancient situs to the Eastward of Sahet 
Hahet in the Gauda (Gomja) District t which I believe are 
worthy of mention, as the places seem to me to have teen 
of some importance. 

Busedila* about Sr 24 N., 82 s 20' E. p and six mll 03 ea st 
from Balrumpur or about seventeen miles from SEhet Mahet, 
is the name of a village which 1lies on the eastern aide of 
a series of mounds, which cover a. space close on 1,000 feet in 
length and the same in breadth. The trigonometrical station 
shown on the- large-scale map stands on the western edge of 
the remains. The ruins are within a short distance of the 
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right bank of the present bed of the Kipatl river, but 
formerly this river bordered on, the west and north aides 
of the site, which leeks as if it lad been surra ended on 
all sides by sir night aud correctly oriented walls. Within 
the walled area con be seen five ancient wells, the circular 
cylinders of which are exactly 35 inches in diameter. Their 
months are in some instances square and in others triangular 
in shape. The wells arc butlfc of very large ancient flat 
brick!!. When I visited Basedlla in July* I hoard 

that Bengal and North-Western Ball way contractors had 
carted away bricks from ihh site for close on three years, 
and T saw their workmen digging some from the foundations 
of a monastery, the outer wall of which wa~ of the thickness 
of two ancient bricks laid side by side, while tho dividing 
Wall between eitch individual cell corresponded to the breadth 
of nne brick. They told me that thy had also discovered, 
and completely destroyed, the rains of a temple btiiU. entirely 
of bountifully moulded bricks, sod this I can readily believe, 
ba I myself saw at least *\k kinds of moulded bricks with 
clearly out designs, which were well worth photographing. 
Specimens o£ some of these bricks can he seen built into the 
walls of a roofless house of one apartment Lu the village. 
1 noticed lying about specimens of linear vod burnt bricks, 
which measured (1) 17 rr x 10", (2) I4 rr x T, (S) r x 10", 
but I omitted to keep a record of the thickness of each 
variety. In the ruins numerous small sun-dried clay bottles 
and saucers arc found, and 1 obtained a marble mould for 
tbs manufacture of ten kinds of womens ear, forehead, and 
arm ornaments, Occasionally an early Kiisau copper coin 
is turned up T Basediiu must have been a place of great 
sanctity in ancient times, aa there arc a very great number 
of tanka of all sizes on every Hide, except the north* outside 
the walled enclosure. The tanks, none of which seem to 
be lined with bricks, were probably made by pilgrims ages 
ago, 1 urn told, on what appears to be reliable authority, 
that Buddhist pilgrims from Arakan in Burma visit the 
place* but I was not fortunate enough during my threa 
years residence in the Gaud5 District to meet with any of 
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them to learn the reasua why Lliey hold this spot sacred^ 
unci T did not stay long enough at the tune of my visit 
to Basedllu to hear tf any legends are current in the 
neighbourhood. 

Paltlpnr, about 6 miles to the south side of Balnmipur, 
which is distant 10 i miles to the south-east from Sabot 
Mnhotj bus the village named Hatanpur to it£ norlh and 
Karinrpur to its south side. A few years ago some Workmen 
opened here an underground chamber built of large brinks, 
which on fracture showed husks of paddy, and in consequence 
the date of the chamber was conjectured to be of the flame 
age as the ruins at S3 Let AJIihet. The chamber contained 
the skeleton of a very tall man, which crumbled to dust on 
exposure to the air. The workmen fled in terror, and the 
chamber was afterwards closed, without, I understand r being 
destroyed to any great extent. The skeleton was probably 
that of some holy person. The native gentleman* at that 
time sub-manager of the Bui ram pur estates,, who volunteered 
me this account, is, I consider, trustworthy with respect to 
his facts. He presented mo with a violin-shaped copper 
ladle for pouring oil on holy fire, and with a well-carved 
light-coloured sandstone female head, ornamented with 
a necklace and ear-rings of the pattern cut on the mould 
from Easeclilii. These, he said* had been discovered in the 
PaltTpur ruins. 
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Ann Xi.— Cap-murk* art Arshak Farm of Tn&criptia*, 

Fly .T. IT- Rivett-Cabxac, C.LE., F.S.A,, Lite I C.S., 
Colonel Volunteers, and Aide-da * Camp to H3L 

ILlst years ago, in a paper read before I be Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, attention was drown by rno to the resemblance 
borne by the ‘ cap-marks * found in India to the archaic 
seulptnringa of Europe, described by the late Sir James 
Simpson and other writers on the subject, and certain 
theories were advanced regarding the puSsiblc significance 
of these markings. 

Since then, the enquiry lies Iwen advanced by the discovery 
of these rough sculpt wrings in many parrs of the world in 
which they had hitherto remained unnoticed. Sketches and 
reports on these cups and circles will be found scattered 
throughout the Proceedings of many of the British and 
Foreign Antiquariiin Societies, und the subject is now 
receiving special attention in Italy and Spain, where these 
markings are to be found in considerable numbers and in 
many permutations. Certain evidence from the Chinese 
classics, recently obtained, appears also to bear on my 
theories, And the presence of these markings in Chinn, 
ond the traditions relating thereto, have suggested to me 
that the subject may be considered of sufficient interest for 
the consideration of the lloyul Asiatic Society, and o£ its 
members in many parts of the Fur East, who may be able 
to render valuable assistance by noting and reporting on 
iiny similar marks which may be found to exist in the 
localities in which they reside. 

It is hardly neocssary here to attempt- to dear tho 
ground by meeting the ejections that may not unnaturally 
be raised to the importance of these markings by those who 
are unacquainted with the works oi the late Sir Jamea 
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Simpson, Professor Ddsor, Dr, Pan, and others. In tie 
present paper it is not proposed to examine these objections, 
bat to confine the remarks as far as possible to what 
is believed to bo new evidence supporting the theory 
that these markings are, possibly, an archaic form of 
inscription. It may, however, bo noticed that the above 
writers have shown in some detail that many at least of 
these cup-marks are neither of recent nor accidental origin. 
Since the publication of Sir James Simpson's work, nearly 
fifty years ago, the discovery in many new localities of 
cups and circles, resembling those figured by him, huve 
helped to confirm the views advanced at the time. And it 
may fairly be stated that there is now hardly hhy ronky 
Gountrip in tire explored world in which, these mirldiigs 
me not to bo recognised by those who seek for them. 
Some of the usual forum of the cup-murks, and the circles 
which oftuii accompany them, htq given in Plate L 

Up to the present, however, little importance has been 
attached to these cup-murks, and the general verdict seeing 
to be that, even admitting them to be both artificial and 
ancient, they are at the beet but a rough form of 
ornamentation, possessed of no signiikuncej and consequently 
of just as little sciontttic interest. 

Tha theory 1 now to bo noticed k that these cup-marks 
are a very ancient form of 1 writing, ’ and that the 
accompanying circles are the symbols of the faith of those 
by whom these inscriptions were made. The word ‘writing * 
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is Tiscd in its early sense, that of scratching or marking* 
und it is suggested that the writings were ideographs, used 
at a period when the material for record was limited to atone, 
long before the discovery of nn alphabetical and of 

improved appliances, admitting of the development ol writing 
in its later stages. 

Rough ns the system was, it was probably all that was 
possible before the discovery of mckiL To those working on 
stone, with a stone implement, pictography, or lines, or letters* 
would have been difficult to fashion, even if the workers 
had been sufficiently advanced to adopt such systems. The 
rude stone implement known as a * celt would be n^ed, 
qnH with it the GJisiost of all murks would be an indentation 
pounded and ground out on the rock with the flfn i dl er end 
of the celt, and far min g the cup-marls now under notice* 
Such marks, sometimes huge, gomelini^ small, are to be 
found in an endless variety of permutations on stones and 
rocks in almnst everv country of Eitropo, in Aida, in A fi lca p 
in both Norik and South America, whilst recently they 
have been brought to light in Australia also. And it may 
safely be averred that those already noticed and figured 
ure but a portion ol those which exist, und which would 
be available for comparison if the subject should be 
considered of sufficient interest to stimulate further enquiry 

and research. 

So fur* little satisfactory evidence hu£ been adduced 
that these widely diffused markings are an [undent form 
of inscription. If they be prehistoric, us supposed, then 
obviously no historical evidence is available in their support. 
Before 'producing what may, it is hoped, be accepted as 
evidence founded, if not on history, still on tradition, it 
may be convenient to consider the theory on the basin of 
probabilities. 

It is known that a very early form of recording and 
conveying ideas was by the means of knotted cords. The 
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system was ideographic, just as the knot in tiie pocket 
handkerchief is ideographic. Three knots in a cord might, 
by a prearranged code, convey to the recipients that the 
sender considered the bearer to be trust worthy, or the 
reverse. 1 The presence on rocks of cup-marks joined by 
Lines, or 'gutters’ ng they have been termed, suggests that 
these cups were possibly the reproduction on stone of the 
ideas recorded on the strings or thongs. As the joining 
of the cups by lines entailed labour, and the lines on the 
stone were unnecessary, they may possibly for that reason 
have been discarded. Without the Linos, the cups alone 
would still remain a satis factory copy of the knots so 
arranged on the brings, and with or without the joining 
lines would con rey the same ideos to tbaso by whom the 
system was understood. (See marks on Fig. A, Plate I, 
which may be seen both with and without connecting lines.) 

A brief notice of the manner in which ideas are conveyed 
and recorded, even in the present day, by a system of 
ideographs resembling in some way the above, may be 
of interest as showing its application in what mqy be called 
elementary methods where the alphabetical system or the 
formation of letters is inconvenient or difficult. 

In fine weather at sen messages between ships can be 
communicated by a variety of methods. But before the 
invention of the system of wireless telegraphy, communication 
at a distance or in bad weather was by flags by day, bv fixed 
lamps or flashes by night. The flag system was sometimes 
alphabetic, but more generally ideographic, certain com¬ 
binations convoying prearranged ideas. But in calms, when 
flags were not blown out and revealed, a system of discs wos 
used, and is still to be found in the Board of Trade regulations, 
which approaches sufficiently near to what is claimed for the 
cup-mark system of ideographs. Thus three discs hoisted 

as above might convey to a mariner, without the 

difficulty and risk of spelling out a message in a Language he 

bv «iSiSXrtSffi ** ““ Km? * ,wrtri 
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might not understand that the signaller required assistance. 
The system of stationary lamp signals, as distinct from flashes 
by electric light, may be seen in the Board of Trade 
regulations, and is little more than a system of illuminated 
cup-marks. And somewhat similar marks may be recognised 
in a musical score, whilst Beethoven's rough notes will show 
that he also eliminated the lines or J gutters J in rapidly 
jot ting down musical idoas in his pocket-book. The system 
of raised dots (Plate Ill j for the use of the blind is hut an 
inverted arrangement of cup-murks. The words can be spelt 
out, but abbreviations or ideographs are included when well- 
known words or eenEennes tliat recur are used. All that 
is claimed in the present argument is that if in systems 
where the use of letters for various reasons is difficult, such 
simple murks as those indicated are employed even in the 
present day* it is not improbable that a somewhat similar 
system, represented by the cups, may have commended itself 
to man at a very early stage. 

The Morse system now adopted for messages by electric 
telegraph goes still further to support the probability that 
the cup-murks were a form of ideograph. Some advance 
has been made in recording messages in printed or in 
formed letters transmitted by electric telegraph. But the 
system generally in vogue now is that of Morse, the dot 
and dash, the abort and long mark, which has been adopted 
in many devices of signalling by flag and by flash in 
military operations. The permutations of two different 
marks appear to have suggested themselves at a very early 
date as a convenient form of cypher or ideograph, long befoxo 
Bacon’s dissertation on the subject. Morse, in having to 
deal with electric record in ao elementary stage, adopted 
this system. But it is interesting to note that he commenced 
with permutations of the small and large circle. This he 
subsequently discarded for the short and long fine, for tne 
reason that] with his delicate instrument, the circle was 
more difficult to make than tho line, and that in making the 
circle the paper was liable to be torn. The system eventually 
adopted by him depended thus oo the instrument and the 
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nmteriuL But. the Morse system, though alphabetical* 
providing an equivalent for each letter, and admitting of 
ft message being spelt in and spelL out, is aku ideographic, 
III simple messages eons tan tly used, such as ** Clear the 
line,” etc,, the word* are not spelt, but an ideograph, such 
a# four short lines or rapid iLashes. convey the meanings and 
save time. Similarly, in military messages, whether by 
electric telegraph, flag, or flash, it would hardly bo practical 
to spell out Bach a message as ** The enemy is advancing,* 1 
or w Prepare for attack,” A prearranged ideograph is 
employed, which, if recorded on the tape, might resemble 
the cup-mark system, save that the caps have, for the 
reasons already noticed, been superseded by the lines* 
And if found easy and convenient to-day, why should not 
a system based on the same lines, or rather on the same 
cups, have commended Itself at a very curly stage* the 
system^ being all what may be called elementary, and not 
admitting or requiring, for various reasons, of elaborate 
alphabetical record as now known ? 

This, at least* is certain, that cups large and small in 
many varieties of permutation are to he found on stones 
and rocks all over the world* And cups of the same sisse 
are also to bo found arranged in lines, which, as in the cose 
of ships 1 Lamps, may ho used as a system of ideograph. 

1 urther, the localities in which such groups of cups are 
found favour the idea that they may have been inscriptions. 
The KuiDEion markings, of which a sketch is annexed 
(Plate II), and many others, chow methodical arrangement 
which militates against the theory of ornamentation or 
accidental groupings The rock on which they are inscribed 
faces a pass into which local traffic is concentrated^ In the 
present day, if an enterprising dealer desires to advertise 
his ware*, or an important notice has to be posted, the site 
chosen is a frequented thoroughfare or the neck of the bottle 
to which traffic converges. In Switzerland, cup-murks have 
long been found in the valleys which the early tribes used 
as routes or Utin^plaosa. It was long ago suggested by 
me that the Alpine passes might provide fur ther°e vide nces. 
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Quite recently the Antiquarian Society of Como has iounti 
an endless variety of suck markings in what was indicated 
as the most probable spot, he, at the base of one of the oldc^L 
and most frequented passes, used from time immemorial 
bv tlio advancing tribes. Cup-marks arc also frcquentlj 
found on tumuli, and these cannot tail to suggest the 
intention of blent dying the graves of the persons interred. 
(Plate L) 

So much for the cup-marks. These, os ts known, are 
frequently found in company with circles with a central 
cup or dot, and with concentric circles. (See A, Plato I.) 
If it be objected that, admitting the cup to bo an easy and 
early form of mark, the circle is more elaborate and of later 
date, it is to be noticed that, given the cup us a centre, 
the circle can be readily made with the help of a celt and 
a thong or string- The use of such strings would have been 
suggested at on early stage by the creepers binding up the 
boughs, and be used for tying the rafters of the necessary 
shelter or thatch. The brambles and creepers entangling his 
limbs and retarding his progress through the forest would 
suggest to man the rope for tying up domestic animals, 
which, when tethered, would describe circles in their 
movements; and reproduction of this device on stone 
would follow. The view advanced is that the circle is the 
symbol of an ancient faith, which has survived in India 
until this tiny. The cup-uiarks and circle on the stone of 
a tumulus might indeed represent the Ideas of the inscription 
and the cross of later tombstones. It is aot suggested that 
the cups so inscribed necessarily recorded sentences. They 
may have been distinguishing marks fo recognize a grave 
of n chieftain, and may have denoted his lmpofi-snee or uD}^ 
special attribute. They may have been his 1 cognizance/ 
just us two circular discs, 1 or cup-marks, on the coat or 
shield of a man encased and unrecognizable in aim out 
were used for recognition. A somewhat similar method ios 
survived to the present day in the elementary system of 
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marking portmanteaux with crosses, lines, or circles to be 
teen on luggage on the railway platforms frequented by 
tourists. 

Many years ago it was suggested by me that these tumuli, 
similar in construction, in their contents, and in Lheir 
markings, extending in an almost unbroken chain from the 
Hast into Europe, might be useful in true mg the progress 
of the emigrant tribes. And the view received support 
from Professors Bertrand* Deaor, and others. Since then 
the subject was taken up by the Government of the United 
States, by whom my paper and sketches were republished, 
and the enquiry that followed showed the existence of 
similar markings on the American Continent. A detailed 
notice of the subject will be found in J)r. Rau fc s book, 
published by ihe Ethnological Department of the U.S. 
Government at Washington. 

A further link in the chain of evidence relating to those 
cup-marks has now to be noticed, und is submitted dot only 
as assisting in furnishing a continuous trail between India 
and Europe on the one side and the American Continent 
on the other, hut as providing what It Ik hoped may bo 
regarded m evidence in support of the theories advanced 
as to the significance of the markings. Professor Stephens* 
of Copenhagen, who was much interested in my first finds 
of cup-marks near Nagpur, wrote me, os far back as 
1S70, fl it is to India that we must look for an explanation 
of many antiquarian difficulties.’* Tie was, perhaps, not 
so wide of the murk if the following evidence from the 
adjoining empire of China Is considered to throw light on 
the question. 

Scon after the publication of my paper on the Knmaoti 
rock - markings, in which the resemblance of the cup to 
the Morse code, the circle to the Muhadeo symbol, was 
suggested, an article appeared in the Saturday Rvrieu\ 
written by Professor Douglas, of the Oriental Department 
of the British Museum, in which these markings atL d those 
of a similar type in other parts of the world were noticed* 
This article is appended as an explanation by an eminent 
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guthority of the position aa it presented itself at the time. 
Writing to rao later. Professor Douglas stated : " It is 

your paper in the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
which opened oar eyes to the probability that similar 
cup-marks to those found by you formed the foundation of 
the diagrams upon which * The Book ot Chnnges, the oldest 
book in the Chinese language, is said to have been based. 
(See Plate IU.) 

A similar view was communicated to me by the late 
Professor T. do Lacouporie, whose early death removed 
a valuable worker in the enquiry thus opened out, not, 
however, before he had been able to give some support to 
these theories in his "Beginnings of Writing" (Nutt, 
1894). 

"The Boob of Changes” or Th Emg, referred to by 
Professor Douglas, besides being the oldest of the Chinese 
classics, has been described to he the most impossible of all 
the great Chinese puzzles, an unsealed book, the meaning of 
which for generations the greatest scholars have unsuccess¬ 
fully attempted to explain. It would be rather more than 
presumptuous for one who, like myself, is utterly ignorant ot 
the Chinese language, to attempt to solve what even Confucius 
could not satisfactorily accomplish. 1 The interpretation of 
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the test m no way, h o wover f concerns the bearing of the 
work on the present question. 

Aa affecting the views herein noticed, the material point 
is that the F/j Kinff is based on a system of lineal diagrnnigj 
of which a few specimens are annexed (Plate HI). These 
diagrama T engraved on tablets of stone, were, it is said, 
handed down from time immemorial from one Chinese 
dynasty to the other. The diagrams themselves, portions 
of the interpreted text, and the traditions connected with 
the work, are all of importance to the enquiry, and have 
now to he briefly noticed as evidence) bearing upon the views 
advanced. 

The diagrams (Plate III), it will be noticed, consist of 
short and long lines, or permutations of these, and arc 
arranged in rows, admitting, by an increase in the number 
of the rows, of endless combinations and permutations. The 
short and long line is nothing but the dot and flush of the 
Morse code of signalling, now so generally in use* The 
diagrams of the Yh Ring are admittedly ideographs to be 
J divined 1 or interpreted by those possessing the knowledge 
or the key, and the system appears to have existed in China 
for long years as the only method of record, the knowledge 
being confined to experts or those 4 initiated 1 by having 
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b®n taught the system. It is related that in 1150 b.c, the 
Duke of Chew, being then imprisoned, for a political offence* 
'divined 1 or worked oat the meaning of these diagrams, 
with, presumably ? some knowledge or with the key of the 
svstom H He had to deal with a much more difliculfc cypher 
system than that mastered by Dumas AbW during his 
imprisonment, or Poe*s cypher of the Golden Beetle, for in 
the case of the Y& Kintj the system is ideographic, whikt 
in the others it is alphabetical and assisted by the recurrence 
of certain letters* 

But further, this Morse-like lineal cypher is, according 
to tradition, founded on a still older ay stem, that of the 
"Map of the Ho River H (Plate III), the resemblance of 
which to the Kumaon cup-markings attracted the attention 
of Professor Dougina. 

Long accepted Chinese tradition has it that the disco very 
of writing is to ha credited to the Emperor Fab-he (2052- 
2737 r.C^ A rough system hud already been worked out 
by certain so-called Troglodytes* This Fub-he euw* and, 
recognizing its importance, adopted and developed. On the 
banks of the Ho River, on the north frontier of [the country, 
the Emperor* says the legend, found m alien no tend people, 
who inscribed on the rocks, as a form of record, certain 
round star-like marks, the " Map of the Ho River/ 1 Fnh-he 
carried away with him the secret of this system by copying 
or scratching it on a tortoise-shell, and this shell, long since 
lost, is said to have been preserved for centuries a^ a sacred 
relic in the treasure-house of successive Chinese roonnrehs. 
At a time when better material was unknown, the idea of the 
system of the markings being copied from the marks on the 
rooks and scratched on a rs&dy-to-hand tortoise-shell-, with the 
help of some rough implement, sfrems probable enough. If 
this legend be accepted^ then it seems to explain the 
markings found on rocks in China and in India to the 
present day. And it is hardly too much to suppose that 
this alien tribe 1 and its offshoots, in their wanderings, may 

* 3 vm* tfliiuMc ol ttae TttdcMSjteg- wffl he fmmd In Prafra mt T^rrym du 
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have carried the system in courae of time to many widely 
dispersed countries on both hemispheres* 

The Th Eing and its 4 wings/ or appendices, help to 
explain what this system was. It was based on the per¬ 
mutations of two round marks— # Q— one dark* the other 
light. Looking to the difBculiy of such representations on 
the rock, it seems more probable that the system may have 
been by boles of two different ehces, us a till extant. The 
K Map 7P handed down is of comparatively late origin, the 
tortoise-shell having boon lost, and appears to be founded 
on some general idea or remembrance of the system. But 
that the cups were probably small and large is evidenced 
by the improved system developed by Fuli-he or his 
successors from the two- classes of cup-marks. For the one 
• .p was substituted a short or small line for the other 
O, a longer or larger lino not a light and dark 

one- l ho change probably followed the improvement in the 
material available. Working on .stone* with a stone, cup- 
marks came naturally and easily enough* Ent on wood or 
stone, with a stone implement, lines could be more readily 
made than circles. And as Fuh-he changed from one to the 
other* so later did Morse, in working out his system of electric 
record, discard, fot some what similar reasoTiP T the circle and 
adopt the line in its stead. A reference to the diagrams of 
the Yh King will show that the cypher might he worked, not 
only by the permutations of (lie two different marks, whether 
circular or lineal, hut also by the positions of the marks us 
arranged in rows, circles, etc. Says the Yh Eingx "The 
necessary changes are gone through* till they form the 
figures pertaining to heaven and earth; their numbers are 
exactly determined, and the emblems of all things under 
the iky are fixed# * Elementary as the system was, it was 
possibly sufficient, for the modest requirements of the time. 
The things in heaven and upon earth known to their 
philosophy were comparatively few, and tho lexicographer 
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o£ tie day would have had ready to hand quite enough of 
simple permutations with which to record his then limited 
vocabularies, Some glimpse of this simple method can be 
obtained from the appendices of the Y7i King t and the subject 
is included here ns indicating the possibilities of record by 
this crude system of cup-inurks or lines* Thus, according 
to the row oil which the dark or light, or email or large 
circle,, or their equivalents the short or long lino, dot or 
dash, were placed, the object, could be- recorded and recognized. 
An the heavens are above the earth, the heavenly objects 
would be on the highest row, the large, light, or strong circle 
representing in its position the siidi* the lesser*. dark, or 
weaker the moon - t and so with the equivalents, the long and 
short lino. Below, on the earth, so to speak, the strong or 
Large mark - was the man, the weaker or leaser —i the 

woman* Tie signs O » , or — — > the mole leading 
or predominating, represented, it is explained, the eldest son ; 
• O t nr mb *—, the female emblem governing, meant 
fche eldest daughter. Then, according to their place on 
a row, followed fire and water, heat and cold, strength 
and weakness,, similarly indicated, and so on in endless 
variety* in systematic combinations intelligible to the 
initiated. 

And this brings me to a further point connected with these 
markings, to the cup and circle* the Q eo constantly found 
accompanying the cup-marks (see Piute I) T and which has 
been regarded by me as the symbol of the ancient finch of 
the cup-m&rk makers placed by the side of their Inscriptions 
The name of the work* the Yfi King, the "Book of Changes/' 
is thus explained, "Production and reproduction is what is 
called (the process of) change.” 1 And it is related In the 
work that the original idea of the markings* the O and 
the §. was suggested by the study of the heavenly bodies* 
the aim and the moon, the father and mother, and their 
countless progeny, the stars, The whole process of the 
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working out of the cup-mark cypher system is described Aa 
based on what the kte Sir J. F, Ikvis termed the H sexual 
system of the universe/* 11 Tims heaven/* he save, 11 the 
Aim, the day, eta., are considered of the mode gender; earthy 
the moon, night, oto., of the female. This notion pervades 
every department of knowledge in China. 111 Given tho O 
alone* there can be, Gays the ¥h Kmg t no 1 change/ or mo 
■reproduction/ And so with the ® alone. But bring these 
two together and infinite change or reproduction in ensured. 
With these nature bring* forth her increase with these a com¬ 
plete system of record is possible. Thus the cup-mark system 
on which the diagrams were founded, and of which tho Tft 
King is the record, is mads to spring from the “sexual system 
of the universe/ 1 And the title of the “ Book of Changes/ 1 
“production and reproduction, the process of change/ 1 is 
represented by on ideograph (of which, as is known, the 
Chinese character is mainly composed)-—thus ^ In this 

will be recognized the symbol which accompanies the inGtrite 
progeny of cup-marks on all rocks, tho largo and small, the 
light and dark circle in conjunction, the father and mother 
of all things* 1 To the present day in India and elsewhere, 
this ia the symbol of the sexual system (Plate U) P of a wide¬ 
spread faith founded on the mystery of life, which if in 
some quarters now debased and overlaid with much that k 
objectionable, may also be recognised and venerated m its 
original natural, high, and sacred significance. 

The subject k ordinarily considered a delicate, or rather 
an indelicate, one to discuss, and a somewhat unreasoning 
objection is sometimes raised to the consideration of what 
was admittedly an ancient and widespread faith, and which 
noed not necessarily be associated with aught that is 
impure or objectionable. In this view it may be permissible 
to notice, in connection with the argument, that the ancient 
stones and rocks inscribed with the cup* and circles are in 

i “CHn oidUiQ China*!tythij kte Sir J. F, D™ r BM rt IC.B, i rxB. 
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many parts Europe even still associated with ideas beating 
u relation to this primitive cult The monoliths, as in the 
c&sb of that figured in A+ Plate I ± not only bear these 
mark*, but are them solves in the shape of the symbol 
ot this worships indicating nothing necessarily obscene, but 
reproduction,, the great mystery of life in the human p 
animal, and vegetable worlds., tbs moat natural subject of 
awe for man in whatsoever his stage of development. These 
points are brought out by Messrs. Pie tie and *Saca§se in their 
fiibanMi^e enquiry Into the traditions and customs connected 
^tth monoliths and these markings in parts of Pnuicej 
whilst the subject boa more recently been noticed by 
Mr« Lung in connection with certain Scottish tup-marks. 
And in Switzerland such route ura etill known as the 
J babies 1 stone/ and where they remain nndestroyed the 
ordinary idea of the stork os the purveyor gf the new 
brother or sister will be accepted by no self-respeeting child 
of the locality. All new-born babes are believed to bo 
brought from the mysterious stone of the vicinity. If it 
bo advanced that no such idea could survive the ages between 
the then und the now, it is to be remembered that such 
superstitions are handed down in a manner which, if 
marvellous, is still true. That they are long-lived and die 
hard, notwithstanding the active and long-sustained assaults 
of the local clergy* h shown by the enquiries of MIT, Piette 
and iSacasse, Tho evidence of the survival of an original 
emotional idea in connection with religion ie overwhelming, 
and need hardly be quoted farther here in support of the 
argument relating to these widely distributed symbols. 

It appears necessary, lest it should be thought that the 
point baa been overlooked, to refer briefly hero to the 
important position held by standing stones in the history of 
all early religions, to the references to the subject in the 
Biblej to their place in tradition, and to their veneration in 
parts of the world, even in the present day, as representing 
the mystery of life and reproduction. It can also readily 
be understood haw t in day a before temples or churches or 
parliament - houses could be constructed, & mysteriously 
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placed erratic block or great stone would bo a well-marked 
point of assembly for religious or secular purposes, and Low 
such a stone would Ion** retain a mysterious and sacred 
character. And such a block would naturally suggest itself 
as available for a record, or as a 1 guide-post 1 to peoples m 
their wanderings, and would remain long preserved, thanks 
to its sacred character. The Corona Lion Stone in Westminster 
Abbey, with the many traditions. Biblical and other, associated 
with it, may bo instanced as on example remaining to us in 
London to the present day of the interest still attaching to 
such atones. 

It will he readily understood that one who, like myself, 
can claim no knowledge of the Chinese language must 
labour under special disadvantages in venturing to bring 
forward and examine so difficult a witness m the Yh Kiwj 
in support of a theory- But to what extent toy view* receive 
the sympathy ol Professor Douglas, the highest authority on 
the Chinese classics, will be seen not only from his article 
in the Saturday Jkmw above noticed, but also from the 
following more recent letter, in which these theories are to 
some extent supported. Writing to me on the 2&th June, 
1901 t Professor Douglas said:— 

“I have read through your letter carefully, and have 
refreshed my memory on the points you make. 

“ As I understand your view it i* this : that the Emperor 
Fu-hi discovered on the hanks of the Ho and Lo certain 
round markings (in the words of the Appendix to the Yi- 
King, 4 The Ho gave forth the map (or plan, or scheme), 
and the Lo gave forth the book (or defined characters) 
which the sages {or sage) took m their pattern 1 ); that 
the resemblance of these markings to the cup-marks 
suggested the probability that they were identical with 
them, mid your disco very in the Eumaon Yallev helped to 
confirm that theory; that according to the native authorities 
the Ewa, or diagrams, invented by Fn-hi were designed 
from these markings and that these stand at the heads of 
the chapters oi the \ i-hing as indicative of their contents; 
and that yon point out that the combination of the long and 
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eboit Iio.ee of the Kwa are similar to the Morse system of 
telegraphic signalling., And also that by verv general 
assent cup-marks have reference to production and repro¬ 
duction in what 10 called the process of change. 

11 I n fill this I cordially agree, and if only wo could get 
farther and show what the Kwa mean, the theory would be 
perfect. At present the meanings attached to the lines of 
the Kwa by Chinese commentators are simply childish, and 
if, by means of the crap«marks s we could read between the 
lioes t it would be one of the greatest literary discoveries of 
the age.” 

Although one may be permitted to entertain some faint hope 
of the * divinatiaT^ as the Chinese called it h of the meaning of 
the cup-marks being within the range of future possibility, 
especially if cups can be found together with later murks 
as indicated in the American specimen B p Plata I, the 
Successful interpretation of the cypher hardly affects this 
the preliminary stage of the enquiry* We must proceed 
step by step, and an important step will have been gained if 
the preceding statements help to ensure recognition for the 
cup-marks as a form of inscription, and promotes them 
from the very low position hitherto occupied by them in the 
held of antiquarian research. One must try to walk before 
one attempts to run p and the answer to the objection some¬ 
times raised to these theories, that they are useless unless 
the supposed ideographs can he interpreted, is, that if interest 
can be aroused in the subject, further advance may be 
expected when the vast variety of such markings to be 
found in many parts of the world can be collated and 
compared. And some further aid may bo expected from 
the early Chinese writings if scholars can be induced to 
take up the subject seriously. 

That many further evidences, hitherto unnoticed, may yet 
remain to ns f is indicated by the recent discovery in the 
neighbourhood of Como and at the southern bmo of one of 
the Alpine passes of masses of such markings, which have 
now been figured and described by Dr. Magni, of the Royal 
Italian Antiquarian Department, and show many varieties 
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of permutation and arrangement. That they exist in China, 
on other recks besides those of the Ho River tradition, is 
shown by their discovery, as communicated to me by 
Professor Douglas, on 11 soa-cliff on the promontory ul' 
Sharlung, on a. hiil near Soochow, and in a cave-dwelling 
in the province ol Canton, and elsewhere in that crapire- 
Thc Bishop of Northern Chinn, the Right Rov. Dr. Scott, 
has been good enough to interest himself in the subject, and 
as lie country is further opened out to European inmdlens, 
it is hoped that the reverend missionaries end others, with 
their attention directed to the subject, may" yet dud these 
markings in other parts of China, They may even be 
able to visit the Ho River, and find end photograph the 
rock inscription said to have been there, so that the so-called 
“Map of the Ho River " may m remain to us as evidence 
to conform the tradition of Fub-hoand his discovery of nearly 
five thousand years ago, " J 


Last year, when passing the winter at Madrid, I did not fail 
to enquire concerning cup-marks, hoping that mountainous 
> pam might contribute to the enquiry. The answer wa* 
that such marking, were unknown there;! and fl 3earch 
through the antiquarian publications at my disposal confirmed 
thts statement. But in the Museum at Madrid are to l* 
seen fivo fine granite blocks from Avila, ronghly hewn in the 
shape of the Ibcmn boar, not unlike the Hindu boar 0 ^ r , 
and long viewed as mysterious termini andpWe, of assembly 
throughout that country-sde. These hugoblocks could hardly 
have been placed as kndmarks, but being found establiabi 

" ” ? robabI - v •» point* from Which to divide off 

the boundar.es, jast aa 0B a larger scale a mountain or . rang* 
of hills arc adopted as natural points for the division betwin 
districts or countries. All five of these blocks were found 
to t» Fitted w.th circular holes^if not cup-mark* th ^ 
resembling cup-marks. These Mocks, which had rcnL^S 
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from time untold in the opeu t had been so indented;, it was 
seriously stated, by ruin - dripping, and all five blocks in 
u somewhat similar and regular manner I As to whether the 
cups were first mode on the boulder?, and these subsequently 
roughly hewn into the shape of the boar, or whether the 
shaping name first, the holes afterwards, there was nothing 
to show either one way or the other. But there Ls no 
improbability lbnt early immigrants, finding them in situ* 
may have used those erratic blocks lor inscriptions, and that 
Inter tribes may have used those prominent features in 
the landscape for their purposes, A monolith bearing both 
a Jloman Inscription and cup-marks bos been instanced to 
me as a proof of tho Into character of the cups, os evidenced 
by the Roman inscription by the inside. There la no proof, 
it is true, that the cups were made wfc an early date, the 
Roman inscription placed later. Nor is there any proof 
the other way. Still, it is well known that the later comer 
utilizes the material left by Lis predecessor. In India may 
be seen remains undoubtedly prehistoric, on which later 
Hindu deities have been sculptured, whilst these again may 
be seen defaced or placed inside-out by the Mohammedan 
conquerors in the later superimposed mosque. 

A formidable argument against the theory that these cup- 
markings arc the relics of tribes, such as those of the Ho 
River, who carried the system with them on their migrations 
to far-off parts of the world* is available in the view advanced 
by me that this is an easy and natural form of record, which 
would suggest itself to primitive man. If eo* then it is 
arguable that the idea may have occurred simultaneously to 
tribes far separated, end having no communication with one 
another. In an early stage all elementary ideas come 
naturally and independently. The necessary thatch for 
protection from rain or heat* the bed or seat raised off the 
damp earth, and the stone as the readiest implement to 
K Find urOj in their earliest forms* the same everywhere. And 
it hoa further been noticed by an able and valued critic that, 
admitting that Fub-he*s tribes started from the Sc River 
centuries ago with this cypher germ, and eventually found 
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their way into Europe, the system in the meantime would, 
with the help □£ improved material, have developed into 
something much less rude by the date of their arrival in 
these isles. The tribe would not march from point to 
point. It would camp and tarry in f avourahle spots, would 
exhaust the pasture, and expand and force itself way onwards 
by alow degrees. Admit ting the force of this argument, it 
m still doubtful how long such a tribe might remain 
dependent on stone implements before the discovery of 
metal improved not only the system of record hut other 
not less important methods. And it is not impossible that 
one tribe may have passed the system on fo another as time 
went oil 

There arc doubtless many other and more Formidable 
objections to be advanced against these theories, but before 
condemning this rot very clear or comprehensive statem cut- 
in respect to the cup-marks, I would ask that the works 
oi such recognized authorities as Simpson, Bertrand, and 
IMsor may be conaultedj which contain a mass of evidence 
which cannot he included in the present paper. The report 
by Dr. Ran, published by the Ethnological Department of 
tho United States Government in 1881, already mentioned, 
should he consulted. This report- advanced the enquiry 
a step further than Simpson's work. Since Him wrote, 
however, some further progress has been made, and it would 
be well if the notices and sketches of these sculpturing^, 
scattered through the publications ol various antiquarian 
societies at home and abroad, could be collected and compared. 

Enough, it is hoped, has been said to indicate the 
desirability of preserving all such rock sculpturing^ and of 
encouraging further search, enquiry, observation, and record. 
And it seem^ specially desirable to urge the importance of 
noting all inscribed stones, and of saving them from the 
destruction to which they arc often condemned, under the 
belief that they and their markings ara of no significance 
or interest. These, alas! are rapidly disappearing before 
tho march of civilization. In Switzerland, since Professor 
Ferdinand Keller's day, many have been destroyed. As it 
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iB there, so it is elsewhere; and that these racks should be 
removed is natural enough. In Switzerland, erratic blocks 
nere carried down centuries ago by the glaciers into tho 
valleys, and long remained there, solitary, imposing, and 
mysterious. Tile earlier immigrati to chose the neighbourhood 
of the rivers for settlements, and there the blocks presented 
themselves ready to hand, and offered themselves for 
inscription and record. Weather - worn by succeeding 
centuries, the markings became indistinct, and, save in 
certain lights, aro now with difficulty recognizable, even 
by those acquainted with their interest. To most people 
these shallow depressions, even when seen, appeared to be 
of no significance. When later roads and railways followed 
the line of the valleys, the stones were not only in the way 
of extending agriculture, bnt provided excellent material for 
houses or culverts, ballast or bridges ; and so verv many were 
broken np. Quite recently I saw, not very far from here, 
a ‘child’s atone/ half destroyed by weather and dynamite. 
Since my visit it has most probably been entirely demolished, 
and what might have been evidence for our purpose is now 
lost to us, Tn remote spots, in what were fastnesses, where 
the early comers took refuge, the inscribed stones are not 
so much of an encumbrance, and are tolerated, and often 
regarded with reverence and awe, so that they are still 
preserved to ns, and furnish some material for observation 
and enquiry, as the traces and methods of an almost 
unknown people, 

Sebloits Rothhtrg, 

Canton Faulty Sttihtrtitnd. 


APPENDIX, 

By Professor Douglas. 

[■FWsw the SftTTWUT IliVirw, November %Uk, 1863.] 

Ignorant people have this distinct advantage over scientific 
observers, that the)* are readily able to arrive at conclusions 
which are perfectly satisfactory to themselves on subjects 
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which have been die battlefields of scholars for cantories. 
Persons who believe in Pixies- and fortune-telling- have no 
hesitulian in explaining, lor example, the existence of 
mammoth remains in Western Europe aa being traces of 
Koal/s Flood ; nor do they find any difficulty in accounting 
for the megalith ic monuments winch, to the mystification of 
archa^ologistSi lie scattered over every quarter of the globe* 
These huge relics arc to them but * giants 1 beds/ 1 Devil's- 
tables/ 1 old wives* lifts/ 1 hags' couches/ or Devil’s arrows/ 
and they leave to others the task of inquiring into the vexed 
question of their origin nod of explaining their universality 
and meaning. These are points of great interest; but, when 
we puss from the stones themselves to the inscriptions 
which they hear, curiosity iu still further excited Any 
untutored savages might have reared up the atones ; but 
none but a people possessing some sort of culture would 
have left their records on the bard suit:* of granite and 
limestone rocks. Some of these records vary in character 
with the districts in which they are found, as, for instance, 
kh e Ogham writing in Ireland ; but there is one form of 
inscription, and that the simplest, which is almost an 
ubiquitous as the monuments themselves. In Europe, Asia, 
Airica, and America* in almost ovary country and under 
every clime* there are found on these ancient remains shallow, 
round, cup-likc depressions* sometimes in rows, sometimes 
singly, sometimes surrounded by a ring or rings* but most 
frequently quite plain. Markings of the kind aro found 
on Dartmoor and elsewhere* and are beyond question due 
to the action of atmospheric forces. But these may, as 
a rule, be distinguished irom the artificial marks by the 
absence of certain characteristic surroundings which generully 
accompsny those which, m the opinion of many, have been 
formed by the hand of man. Whatever may have been 
their motive* the cup-markers showed a decided liking for 
arranging their sculpturing in regularly spaced rows* not 
unfrequently, also* they eummnded them with one or more 
clearly cut rings; sometimes, again, they associated ^ 
with concentric circles or spirals.,, and occasionally they 
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unconsciously proclaimed their urtilicial origin by carving 
them in spots beyond the reach of atmospheric indue ticea, 
such ns the interiors of stone cists or of dwellings. But 
il there is thus a sufficient distinction bet ween those which 
ore natural mid those which are artificial, it by no means 
follows that there may not have been some distant connection 
between the two* and that the depressions worn by wind 
and mm may not have suggested the idea of cup-markings 
to those who first- sculptured them. 

It Ium only been of comparatively late years that these 
marks have attracted particular notice, but when once the 
attention of archmologists was drawn to them, their constant 
occurrence under every change of longitude and climate 
became apparent. The British Isles are peculiarly rich in 
these markings, in Banffshire, In verness-shirc, Perthshire, 
Dumfrieeahh*, and from Lancashire* Cumberland, and the 
Isle of Man, to Kit'S Cofcy Hqimb in Kent mad the Channel 
Islands, they are repeatedly found. In America, France, 
Algeria* Circassia, Switzerland, and Pales Line they have 
of lata years been also recognized, and in India some 
particularly interesting specimens have been brought to 
light by Mr. Eivett-Cumae in the Kmniiun Valley. 1 In 
the neighbourhood of a temple, on a rock overhanging the 
stream, Mr + Rivett-Carmic talk tis he noticed murks which, 
on being brushed clean of the dust and dirt which covered 
them, proved to be a number of cup-marks, some arranged 
In rows of odd and even numbers, others in varying shaped 
and in numerous " combinations and permutations. 11 This 
la aa far east as they have hitherto been discovered by 
modern nryhiEalogisEflr But the description given of them 
in Hr. Rivett - Camillas paper, und the diagrams which 
illustrate it* suggested to H. Terrien dg la Couperie the 
idea that the ( River Drawings 1 discovered by the Chinese 
Emperor Fnh-he [b.c* 3852-2737) on the hanks of the Uo f 
and upon which he k said te have founded the diagrams 
uf the Book of Changes, were similar marks. A comparison 

i ■■ Aft^nfi t Stiulphiiin*™ an Rucks ia India. 1,1 J- n_ EiTstt-Cisniwc., 

JLtiatitf Sminty of Bengal, LH^7 - 
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between these, as they ha™ been handed down by tradition, 
and these described by Mr, Rivett-Camac, confirms this 
surmise, 

The Chinese legend say a that on the occasion of Fnh-he'e 
visit to the hanks of the Ho "in the * grass - springing 1 
month, during the days when the rain descended, [tha men 
of] the Lung-ran [tribe] brought drawings," And presented 
them tu him. These drawings, we are told, consisted of 
“ round, star like” marks arranged in rows; and that when 
forming from them his famous eight diagrams, he represented 
the rows consisting of odd numbers by straight unbroken 
lines, and those of even numbers by divided lines. As in 
all ancient legends, the story varies in the pages of different 
authors. Sometimes it is hwang-te (b.c. 2697-3597), who, 
after having fasted for seven days, is presented on the banks 
of the Sui-kwoi river with drawings consisting of “plain 
marks, vanda leaves, and red writings.” At other times 
it is \iion (i.c. 2350—2255), who builds an altar at the 
junction of the Ho end Lo, and who has there kid before 
him “ a cuirass” bearing inscriptions. Bat whether it be 
hiih-he, Hwnng-te, or Ison, the marks are always described 
as having been brought to their notice on the banka of 
rivers, and generally in connection with altars or some 
snored spot!;. Jfot only thus do the shape of the markings 
and form of the insuriptions agree with those observed by 
5fr_ Rivett-Carnac, but the localities in which tkev occur 
are precisely similar. In the Euraaun Valley and elsewhere 
b India the marks are in variably found in the neighbourhood 
of temples, of bill-side altars, or of burial-grounds, Those 
particularly described by Mr. Rivctt-Cumae occur on a 
shelving rnck river hanging a stream near a templo or Mohadeo, 
Tn the small space of fourteen feet by twelve feet there are 
no (ewer than two hundred of these marks arranged in lines 
and in every possible combination. Among them also are 
examples of every known variety of the BCulpturings. There 
are cup-marks pure and simple, then again cup-marke 
surrounded by a ring or rings, and yet again others 
surrounded by a ring ending in a groove forming together 
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the shape of a Jew's harp. When que^t toned ua to the 
origin of lbe*a sculptu rings, the native* declared their belief 
that they wore the work of either the giants of eld or of 
herdsmen, while other* attributed them to the Pandus p an 
ancient people who, like the Piet* in Scotland and P K anku 
in China, are supposed to have been the architects of every 
ancient monument in India which is without a recognized 
history. Mr, Rivett-Camsc throws out a suggestion that 
they may be the writings of a primitive race, and points out 
that the combinations in which they occur arc snificieutly 
numerous to answer the requirements of writing- 

in Palestine, and the country beyond Jordan, some of the 
murk* found are so large that it has been supposed that they 
may have been used as small presses of wine p or a* mortar* 
for pounding the gleanings of wheat. But there is an 
objection to these theories, as accounting for the murks 
generally, which la fatal to them. To serve these purposes, 
the rucks on which the marks occur should be in u horizontal 
position, whereas in a majority of cases nil over the world 
the f cups J arc found either qn shelving rocks or on the aides 
of perpendicular atones. This renders worthless also the 
ideas which have at different time* been put forward, that 
they may have been used for some sort of gambling game, 
or as sundials. A Swiss archaeologist, who has lately 
devoted, himself to the quea E-ion h believes that he ha* 
recognized iu the sculpturing* under his observation maps 
of the surrounding districts, the * cups' indicating the 
mountain peak*. In the same way others have thought 
that similar markings may have been intended a* maps or 
plans pointing out the direction and character of old circular 
camp*, und cities In their neighbourhood. But if any such 
resemblance* have been discovered, they can hardly be other 
than fortuitous, elude It h difficult to understand how rows 
of cup-marks* arranged at regular intervals and in large 
□umber*, could have served as representatives either of the 
natural features of a country or of catnpa aud cities. But 
a closer resemblance may be found in them m maps* if we 
suppose that they were intended to represent things in the 
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heavens rather than on earth. The round cup-like marks 
arc reasonably suggestive qf the aim, moon* and stars, and 
if only an occasional figure could he found representing 
a constellation^ some colour might be held to bo given to 
the idea ; but unfortunately this is not the case, Neverth&- 
less, the shape of the marks has led many to believe that 
they are relics of the ancient sun-worship of Fkqmicia, and 
that thoir existence in Europe k duo to the desire of the 
Phoenician colonists to convert onr forefathers to their fat tin 
Bnt there are many reasons tor regarding this theory, though 
supported by the authority of Professor Nilsson, as untenable. 
The observations of lute years have brought to light cup- 
marks and megalitbio circles in parts of Europe on which 
a PhtEuicuixi foot never trod; and it is a curioua circumstance 
that in those portions of the British Isles most frequented by 
these indefatigable traders there are fewer traces of these 
monuments than in the northern and inland districts, which 
were comparatively inaccessible to them. We know al&o 
that the early Phmoician travellers belonged to the bronze 
a 8^p and wo should therefore expect to find bronze imple- 
ments in the tombs marked by cup sculpturing* if those 
were curved either by the Phoenicians or their disci pica. 
But as a matter of fact, the only implement!? found arc of 
wood, horn, and polished stone. 

But there is yet another reason for supposing that the 
cup-ear vers belonged to a period far anterior to the arrival 
of the Phmniokus in Britain, and that is that the markings 
have never been found in connection with any shape or 
form of letter-writing. This one fact, in the face of the 
acknowledged tendency of people of every age and dime to 
inscribe chamber* and letters* when they possess a know¬ 
ledge of any, on stones and racks, is enough to prove that 
these rock-carver* were ignorant of the use of letters Thus 
people who accept the theory that the marks are, at any rate 
in some cases* artificial, are carried far hack in the world's 
history, possibly to a time when the dolichocephalic people, 
whose remains are found interred in long barrows surrounded 
by stone implements, were the occupiers of the British Isles 
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But whoever these carvers were, and whenever they lived, 
it is beyond question that for considerable periods they must 
have inhabited almost every known country in. the world, 
“ from China to Peru," And it is the difficulty of fixing the 
age in which they flourished which gives to the identification 
of the marks shown to Pub-bo its special interest. Here wo 
have a date which enables as to trace back the existence of 
similar marks to the twenty-ninth century before Christ or 
thereabouts. This, in conjunction with the general history 
of the sculpturing still more completely disposes of the 
theories that they owe their origin to the sun-worshipping 
Phoenician or to people of later times. As to their meaning, 
it will he seen from what has been said that no satisfactory 
explanation of it has been offered ; and the Chinese legend* 
therefore, which states that an old man told the Emperor 
Yaou (b.c. 2356—3255) that they were “ records of the years 
of the Emperors 11 may fairly claim an equal hearing with 
the rest. It is further curious to observe that h while mention 
is made in the Chinese record of representations of van da 
leaves having been found in eonjunution with the murks, 
Sir, Fot-gussan points out that a palm-leaf or fern occurs 
conjoined with cup-marks at New Grange in Ireland; 
though how* he remarks, 11 a knowledge of an Eastern plant 
reached New Grange is by no means clear/ 1 









Art. XXL —Some Problems of Ancient Indian History. 

By A. F. HiTDoLF Hoerslis, Ph D., C.l.E. 

It has long been a puzzle to me that no coins of the two 
great cm per uta Vikramadityu and ITnrgba Yardlmna should 
have survived, when we have, in comparatively large 
numbers, eoins of moat minor kings before and after them, 
I believe, however, that coins of these two emperors do 
exist, though they have not been recognized hitherto. My 
attention was drawn to them recently, while writing a sketch 
of the ancient history oi India. 

The Into Sir Alexander Cunningham In his Cotta of 
Medimcal India gives three plates of Kashmir coins, 
Two of these, plates iv and v, contain those of the strictly 
native Kashmir kingdom, beginning with Avanti Yarman, 
All these latter coins, from beginning to ond, exhibit mere 
varieties of precisely the same type; obverse, standing figure 
of king; reverse, sitting figure of goddess. But there is one 
striking exception. The three coins forming the third line 
in plate v present an entirely different type. The type, 
indeed, is so different that one wonders how thoy ever got 
into ibe series of Kashmir coins. Strictly speaking, the 
three coins show two types, though both entirely different 
from the prevailing Kashmirian one. No, 21, in plate y, 
has on the obverse a horseman, and on the reverse a sitting 
goddess, while Nos* 22 and 23 show on the obverse the king’s 
name in largo letters, and on the reverse the figure of the 
South Indian elephant. 

Another point may also be noted, which, though not 
decisive in itself, tends to emphasize the difference. All 
true Kashmir coins, in plates iv and v, are of copper. The 
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mly exception are these three colas, which are either of gold 
[Nos. 31* 22} or of diver (No. 23}. 

I will first dispose of Nos, 22 and 23 # of which the farmer 
is of gold, the hitter of silver, and both of which T I believe, 
are unique. They are the issues of & king Sri Warm Beia t 
whose name fills the whole obverse side of the com* The 
reverse is occupied by the characteristic elephant of the coins 
of the South Indian Kangude^a. Cunningham ascribes the 
coins to Harsh a Deva of Kashmir, who reigned from 
10S9 to 1101 A.D. S and he is followed therein by Mr. Bapsou 
in his Itirfifui {Joins t 112 and 125 (1). The only ground 
for this attribution appears to he a passage in the Jifija 
To rang ini (vn t 926 \ t which osed. to be wrongly translated 
as staling that Harslia “introduced coins like those current 
ia Earnata 1 * (J, C. Duttta translation, 1879). The passage 
really only aaya that "as (Haraha) was fond, in hia 
amusements, of the I?ukhnu fashion, he introduced a faiiJta 
copied from that of the Karnara (country)." 1 As Dr Stein 
(Tran.el. , voL i T p. 340) has rightly pointed out* tflii&w here 
does sot mean 1 a coin 1 hut a 1 die 1 or 1 stamp/ Tbs whole 
content of eleven verses (921^931) spunks of fashions of 
personal dross and adornment - t and the particular passage 
above quoted clearly refers, to a certain Karnata fashion of 
stamping, probably clothes, or perhaps jewel*.' The word 
ton*a simply means a 'die/ which may be of any kind or 
for any use. In the verse in question the content negatives 
the idea that Kiilhmm was speaking of a * coin-die/ In 
a subsequent verse (vii, 950), and in a different connection, 
Kalbana does, indeed, speak of gold and silver coin* (iiinmlm) 
of Harstia, But apart from other improbabilities of that 
statement which have been already pointed out by Dr. Stein 
(Trans!,, vol. u s p. 317, also footnote on p. 342 of vol P i) s 
the point to be noted is that Harsha'a abundant copper 
coma are of the common Ea&hmir type (ace plate v # No. 24), 
und if his gold and silver coma hud been imitated from 
those of South Id din, Ihi* subsequent verse (vii^ 950) would 
have been the place for Kmihana to record the fact, but not 
when he was speaking about fashions of personal adornment. 
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A* he has not dons bo, it must be concluded that Marsha's 
gold and silver corns (if there were any*) were of the same 
typo as hi9 copper coins. To me it appears far more prahuble 
that both Nos. 22 and 23 are issues of Harsha Dora of 
Malwa, who reigned from about 950 to 974 a.d. About him 
the Ldepur Fmsasti mys (Epigraph# Indies, re], i, p. 225) 
that "he took in battle the wealth of king Kottiga," the 
Raahtrakata king of Mulkbetl (Manyakturta). His .Southern 
Indian conquest was confirmed by his sou Tiikpati II, who, 
accordiug to the same Frosasti, subdued tho Kamillas’ 
Keralus and Colas (ibid., p. 227). Marshal conquest' of 
-Bunched is corroborated by Dhatiapala in his Pdiyalocclil 
(‘i«cL, p. 220). There can be no doubt, then, that KangtuW 
tor ix time, was in the power of Marsha of .Ualwa - and it 
cannot surprise to find that he struck coins with the South 
Indian emblem of the elephant to commemorate his conquest. 

. e P™ 3 * 1 ™ ®f striking imitative coins to murk a conquest 
is not at all uncommon, while the adoption of a Uew coinage 
tas the kashmir theory assumes) from mere "lave of 
amusement" in Imitation of that of a distant and quite 
unrelated country, would be an extraordinary occurrence, 

and one which, so far as I know, is otherwise quite 
unheard of. . * 

I wiU now turn to the other coin, No. 21 of plate v. It 
is a gold com, and, l believe, also unique. Unfortunately 
Us tind-plocc is not known. It shows on the obverse the 
bgura of a horseman, with the legend Harta Derx, and on 
the reverse that of au enthroned goddess. Cunningham 
attributes it also to Marsha of Kashmir. Me does not give 
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his reasons. It cannot hare been that passage of the R&ja 
Tiirniifjini ; for the type of the coin is certainly not Karrs at ie. 
Them is no reason either to connect the coin with 
of Malwa, still less with Harsha the Cliandel, who reigned 
about 900—925 a,d. The typo of our coin seems to tne too 
early and too western for either attribution. There only 
remains the famous Marsha of Thanes&r, commonly known 
as Harsh a Yardhana of Kauaoj, who reigned from 606 to 
648 a.d, Not uulregaently he is simply called Marsha Leva, 
e.g.» m the Harsa Carita, the Nausari Grant, and the Aphsad 
Stone Inscription (Corpus Inner. Ltd,, iii, p. 207; Ind. 
Antiquary, siii, 73, 79), 1 believe the coin most belong 

to him. Its type is peculiar in its composition. The reverse 
type is the goddess seated on a throne (not cross-logged on 
a lotas) with the cornucopias in her left band. The hack- 
frame of the throne is recognizable by the two thick bauds 
which run right and left from the waist ol' the goddess. 
This iype, varied from a preceding 11 Zens Enthroned with 
Sceptre,” was com mealy adopted by the Great Rushans and 
their successors the Little Rushans, who together ruled 
Gandhara and the Pan jab from the third to the seventh 
century a,d, The type was adopted by the Early Guptas, 
but changed by them later on, about 410 a.d. p into the 
"Goddess Seated Cross-legged on * Lotus and Holding 
a Lotus-flower.” With the Little Rushans, from about 
430 s.n,, the type gradually degenerated, but it always 
remained the “ Enthroned Guddcss with Cornucopia*" th« 
throne being indicated by a cross-band, as in tbe coin cf 
Yasovorman, which will bo noticed presently. But neither 
the Guptas nor the Kushanaa join with the reverse goddess 
the obverse type of the horseman. Instead of it they 
always have the standing figure of the king. The horseman 
seen on the obverse of our coin is the peculiar western type 
of the *' Horseman with Lance upright, or at rest, in his 
right hand. It is seen very distinctly iu the coins of the 
Brahman Shabia of Rahul, who reigned from about 880 a d 
It is evidently a variation of the preceding type of the 
“ Horseman with Lance levelled, or at charge," seen, e.g., ou 
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coins of Hertuaeus about 45-60 ad* For the intermediate 
time, the only evidence of the use of the “ Horseman with 
Lance at neat/ 1 eo far as I know, is our gold coin, and a few 
obscure copper eoiTifl (aee Cunningham *s Coins of MedusmI 
India f pL vi T Nos. ll f 22, 23). The 13 rah man Shahis use 
for the reverse a recumbent humped bull. Being Hindus, 
they may have introduced this reverse type; and it is 
possible that their predecessors, the Tnrlo Shah is, may have 
used the enthroned goddess of the Ktiabans with the obverse 
horseman. Anyhow, it is this peculiar combination of the 
“ Horseman with Lance at rest" on the obverse* and the 
f< Enthroned Goddess with Cornu copim ** on the reverse, 
which wo have on our gold coin of Uaraha T>eva. For 
myself, I am disposed to believe that the emblem of the 
fi Horseman with Lance at rest ft is the mark of the early 
Rajputs, Le. the Hindnized Rushana, Huns, and other 
invaders. The chiefs of Thauesur wore Rajputs (Epigraphia 
Indica T p. 68). On the whole, it appears to me that Marsha 
Yarflfrana has the best claim to tho geld colu in question. 

I now turn to a class of coins which I believe must be 
attributed to the celebrated VikrsunEditya* I mean the 
coins of the Little Kushan type which bear tho name of 
Ya&JYurmonu A specimen is shown in Cunningham's Cairn 
of India t pi. ui p No. ll r among tho Eo&tiniir coins 

(also in Mr. Eapsone Indian Cmm> pL iv, No. 32). They 
are not nncoTnmon : fifty-seven were found in 1885 in the 
Sialkot Mstrict of the Fanjab (Proceedings As. Soo. Beng^ 
1888, p* ISO). Another was discovered m the Manikyak 
Stupa (Indian Antiquities, voL i, pL v ff No, 9, and pL xsxi. 
No. 3). It is usual to place these coins among those of 
Kashmir, and to ascribe them to a certain Yasov&rman of 
Eaniiuj (Cunningham, U., p. 44, n, 20' r Rapstm, lc. M p. 32 j 
Stein, Translation of the Baja TarahginI, p. 89 of In trod., 
and p. 132). Nothing appears to mo more improbable. In 
the first place, there is no Yubovarmnn among the kings of 
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Ka^kiinr + Tluere was & Ya&oviiriHuii who belonged to tbe 
royal family, but he wa s never on the throne (Rdja Tar., 
transl., i, 184), and besides, his date, about 850 a.d,, is too 
late. Kelt, as to Yaftovarmon of Kananj, tlierei is nothing 
to show that be over advanced so far as Kashmir, still less 
that he ever was in possession of it According to the 
Gawltv-dJtu (Sk. P. Pandits ed., p. aiyiii) he got no further 
than Thanesar. That work, written in praise of Yaso- 
varman & exploits by his court poot Yakpati, would not have 
failed to record his advance to Kashmir, if that hud been 
a fact. Prom the account- of the same occurrences, given 
in the Kashmirian Chronicle, Rfy a Tarangin J (cb. iv, 
w. 132-146 ■ Stein's transl, voL i, pp, 131-134), it is 
doubtful whether he gat even so far us Thonesar. Yaso* 
varman's army and that of the Kashmirian king apparently 
met in ihe Doab ("the land between the Gauga and 
Yamuna/' le., v. 132). There, as Kolb ana sardonically 
relates, "the thouglitfnl ruler of Kanuuj showed his back 
to the fiercely shining Lalitaditya (of Kashmir), and offered 
bis submission ” (U, v. Ido). But the offer was not 
accepted, and soon afterwards " Yasovarmon was uprooted 
entirely (Lc., v. 140), Li these ctro uni stances how should 
Yasovurman strike coins of the Kashmir type ? Even an 
Indian king is not in the habit of adopting a coin-type of 
a country by the king of which he is " entirely uprooted ” ! 

.Regarding \a3odliarman we gain much information from 
his own inscriptions (Curpm Inter. Jnd„ iH, 142-158 ■ 
Journal A.S.B., Iviii, 9,}, 96). His personal name wad 
Visnu Tnrdhana/ and he was originally only one, probably 
the most important, of the chiefs of the Halavu clans, and 
a feudatory of the Early Gopta empire. As such he Lad 
distinguished himself by hie martial character, or as his 
surname Yasodkurmaii expresses it, “ by making the attain¬ 
ment ot glory bis rule of life." About 533 a.d' he inflicted 
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a crusting defeat on Hihiragula, by which be delivered the 
Guptu empire from u threatening Htinic domination. It was 
this victory, and the groat political changes consequent on it P 
which procured for him the title of YikramMitya, and for 
the Makva era its new mime, by which it was henceforth 
known, of the Yikrama era + For his if r uling passion/ 1 
stimulated by that great victory, led Yaiodharman on to 
set aside the kat of the Early Gupta emperors, the weak 
Kum^ra Gupta 11^ and to assume himself the imperial titles 
r^fddMrdja and paramcfvam (Mand&sor Inacr. f L 5 ; see 
Dr. Fleet's notes in Corpm Imcr v Ind. r in* 15b], thus 
founding the Malava imperial dynasty. In his Maudasor 
Pilkr inscription (C&rpm Inzer t Ind, f ill, 148) he boosts that 
ho not only conquered the Huns, but that he ruled an 
empire vaster than that of the Guptas ever had been. This 
boast shows that his empire extended to the Indus, if not 
beyond it, and that it also included Kashmir, which had 
never formed part of the Gupta empire. From the some¬ 
what roof used account of the R$ja Taranginl (ii, 7; iii, 125, 
with Dr. Stein's notes* and Introd., pp. 81, 83) p one fact, 
at least, comes out clearly, that Vikramiiditya, also called 
Marsha of TTjjuin (Main vs), had conquered Kashmir. In 
view* of these conquests* one might also expect Yikram3ditya p 
or Yaeodhartnan, to strike coins of the Kashmir and Little 
Rushan type. That* a& a fact, he did so appears to me to 
be proved by the coins now under discussion, which bear 
the name of Yaiovarnum. The two forms dharman and 
vturman arc easily interchangeable, and the fact that the form 
sat mum was &o frequently used just at this period (Fleet., 
In Corpus Imcr. IwL, hi, 145, note 2), may well explain 
its occurrence on the coins in question. The circumstance 
that one of these Yasovarman coins was found in the 
Manikyula Stupa is specially worth noting. Seeing that 
the Yasovurman of Kannuj never got as far as the Indus, 
but was defeated in the Doub by the king of Kashmir, proves 
that ho could, not have deposited a coin of hie in that 
stupa. Gq the other hund p it is natural that Yasodharman 
(Vikramlidifcys), who carried his victorious army as far as 
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the Indus, should deposit a coin of hid, struck in memory 
of his western conquests, os a votive offering, In that 
celebrated frontier stupa. 

It will perhaps be now admitted that T have shown 
sufficient reason 1 to believe that, while for this cka* of coins 
Yasovarman of Eh turn] is altogether out of the question, 
the celebrated Yikramiiditya has the best claim to them,— 
at least, until a still batter claimant can he produced. "But 
there Is another class of coins which, I believe, muv also 
bo ascribed to Vikramadilya. I mean the coins of the well- 
known Gupta type with the legend Ytyitt on the obveTse. 
There are, as Hr. Rapwn informs me, 14 of them in the 
British Museum, and about 12 in the ITimtpi- inn Museum 
in Glasgow. One specimen is shown by Cunningham in his 
Coins of Medieval India, pLato is, Xu. 4. He attributes it to 
Vishnu Gupta (e. 680 a-d.), of the Eater Gupta dynasty 
I ibid,, pp. 12,19). Re rein bo is followed, though dnuhtfullr, 
by Mr. Itapson (Indian Coins , p. 26) and by Mr. V. Smith 
(Gupta Coinagt, p. 116). Tho name Gupta, however, dues 
not appear on any of them. 1 On the other hand, as 
Mr. Bapson truly observes, they “ bear a great resemblance 
to those of Xara(gupta) Biiliiditya and Knnulragupta 11 
Kramaditva.” These two points show that they belong to 
a king who bore the name Vishnu and was a contemporary 
of the Gupta emperors Earns! tiiha and Kumarn IT. The 
only Vishnu known m that period is the well-known 
Vishnu Vardhana, king of Malava, who is the same as 
Yasodharman, the conqueror of the Huns, afterwards called 
YikTomiiditya (Corpm Inner. Ind. t iii, lal, 155). To him 
I would attribute the coins in question. Tho mvsterious 
Utter «, seen between the logs of the king on the obverse, 
which has never been explained, I would suggest to be the 
initial of Ujjain, the capital of Vikrnmaditya. The reverse 
of these coins shows the title Candraditya, This would seem 
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to be the title which Tafi^ibimoan-Visbun Vardhaua at one 
If me assumed. It is not impossible,. indeed, that ho never 
hnn^elf assumed the title Vikramnditya n but that it was 
given to him by his people and by posterity, just na the 
titles * great/ etc-, among ourselves. 

The period of Indian history to which YlkrtunildityB 
belongs h still very obscure, 1 There is, however, not a little 
of contemporary evidence to be gut hared from inscriptions 
tmd literature which I will try to put together, and indicate 
what conclusions, T believe, can be drawn from them- 
Yasodharman’s inacriptioiiifl show that, as a result of hii 
victor \\ circd 533 a.d., be founded an empire which exceeded 
that of the Guptas, and t her afore* of course, must have 
taken its place. This empire, which T may call the Mulava 
empire (or that, of Ujjain, after its capital town), dll not 
last very long: it came to an end in 606 A.m, when Harsh a 
Vardhana established his empire of Khijuijj, The period 
in question* i.herofore t lies between 533 and 606 a.d. To 
this period belongs that Siladitya of whom Emm Tsinug 
flzivs (&puM, I, 261) that he ruled MuLwa about 60 years 
before his own time, that is, about 580 a*d. (643—60)* 
The Baja Tttfahgial further tells ns that this feiladitya 3 
was the son of Yiknininditya, who is described ( ILT* iii, 125) 
as being “ the sole sovereign of the world." The only 
(Sovereign to whom that description can apply in the period 
immediately preceding 530 a.p. Is YnSodhirmun, the Muhiva 
emperor, with his empire Taster than that of the Guptas 
Therefore, Yusadharman must be Yikranjaditym 

There are a»ntemporary indications which corroborate this 
identification. The Baja Tmnnjmi [in, 330) not only tells 

J Thlr. TiFW Hflt forth LQ the ^qOi 1 ] 13 Hlb«tiDtuJtj tHf fclTUf? IL=I thui EU™*t*t£d 
hy TUP, in lfl£@ L in the journal A,& Jt., tfffi* pp. Stf 0 - It I* D ww explained and 
supported iri 4 .iv? in detail, and tripecin^T rfiHural of the emnuwa iihmtiaKiLiitH of 
ViL^nfha-nuAa with wildl viccittfd thn thDur^ in It# origin (it form, 

3 The lJwitjfy of the 4 t 1 grtt lvft of Uih Raj® nirupiji^i wi-tJl the Slliditye of 
HlUt-n T4 jid£ h ? T* eJ flip 1 >:hju a.^?mnGd (Dr. StviJL an nutc to J 1 , n iii, 3.3®, 
and tntrod-, p. 6ti ); with wkmi amount nf t™ih r will bu aduu from tbe floqnflL 
I mnv hrttf note ISilI lor Ibti Raja Tar + i»V LftJ \ £i - Y-J I naiiir t*> Dr, Skin 1 *! 
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115 that Slluditya was the Mn of Tjkramaditya, but also that 
he “had been dethroned by his enemies*** but afterwards 
11 replaced in the kingdom of his father " by Frayurasenn TI 
of Kashmir, About this Pravarnseaa it tells us that he was 
a son of Tor&mlna (It. T. iii* 104-109), and that he belonged 
to the “great race of Hihiragula” (R<T. lii* 57, 5S) P or, 
in other words, that ho was a Hume king. Seeing that 
SflndStjn was IS replaced in the kingdom of hia father 1 ' 
Yikramaditya, who had founded the Haiuvu empire, be must 
have been a Malaya emperor; and since he was ff dethroned 
by hia enemies," the Lit tar must have been rival emperors; 
and whereas he was assisted in his restoration by a Hun in 
king, the Huns must have been involved in the contest of 
the rival emperors. Let ils seo how far there is contemporary 
evidence to corroborate these three points. 

In Bars bn Yardhauu J s inscriptions (e.g,, the Madhubau 
copper-plate, Epigrapbda Indka 9 i t 72) bis father Pruhhdknra, 
the chief of Thnneaar, is described with the imperial titles 
mid mahdrdjadhir cyij) - This necessarily 
means thnt Prabhakara, whoso dale is about; 589—606 A + p_ t 
had set up as a rival emperor, and this he could not have 
done without coming into warlike collision with the con¬ 
temporary Makv-a emperor ^fiaditya. Further, in Sarva 
Vann on's Aslrgndli seal (Cvrpm Inter, Iml t iii, 220) we find 
his father fSrna Vanmm* the Maukhurl chief of Kanauj, 
bearing one of the imperial titles {ma/tar^ddhirq/a). Here 
we have an indication of another rival of the contemporary 
Malavu emperor. Inna's date, aa shown by his coin, U 
565 \ r n J which is corroborated by the fact that, as shown 
by a comparison of their genealogies, he must have been 
a contemporary of Prabhakora's father Aditya Yardhiwa. 
Accordingly he must have ae t up as a rival of the Mdlava 
emperor YikramSditya f nod the Haukimrl chief a must have 
come into warlike collision with the Muluva emperors 
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There are some more confirmatory indications in theil arm 
Canto, which la a contemporary work of the Thonesar court 
poet Bam. For he relates at length that the ruler of Halava 
waged deadly war against both the chiefs of Thiuiesar and 
Knnauj + Those chiefs, then* are the enemies who, as the 
Raja Tarangim says, dethroned Sfiadityo- According to the 
Sor§a Canto 1 the course of events was briefly n& follows :— 
Fnibhakartt of Thanegar W'aged war with the lord of a lava 
as well as with the Manas [JLC* 101 ) ; he was not altogether 
successful* for later on, just before bis death* he had to 
send his sun Miljya once more against the Hunss (II.C. 132)* 
and the lord of Mitlnvn conquered Knnuuj and slew 
Prablilkara's aos'ia-hw, the MaukhurJ chief Gruhavamtan 
[M,C- 173); finall y, the lord of Mulava is utterly defeated 
by Rajya {H.C 17ft)* The lord of Makva is never named* 
but it can have been none other than Slladrtyn; there existed 
no other Miikva rival emperor at that time, 5 

The JHhrscr Carita * moreover* affords indications for 
calculating fairly precise dates. Prnbhiikara had two sons* 
Hajya and H&rsha* and a daughter RajyHsrI, In the year 
of llajva^ri's conception* the eider son, Ritjya* was “ nearing 
his sixth year 1 * ' (II. C. 115)* and the younger brother* Marsha, 
was in his second year* for he could fr just manage five or six 
puces with the support of his nurse 3 s fingers ” (HO. 115) p 
and t£ tiny teeth were beginning to adorn his mouth * 
[H.O* 116)- The next year Rajya£ri was born. Accordingly 
there were about four years between the two brothers and 
about three years between Harsh a and bis tie tor. Again, 
we are told that Prabhukura called to his court two Gupta 
princes, 3 K timam and Mudhavu* to bo companions to hi a 

i In nJ] tta RifemiHh* U the Arp Garika (£C.) :t I qp-u tu CaweU uml 

Thorax’ trsMlstinim hj pnges. 
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own sons. The older, Kumars, was “ in age about 18 years” 
Uf.C, 120}; his companion, Bajyu, must have been of about 
the sumo age, Harsha and his friend Miidhavn, accordingly, 
would be about II, and the sister RSjyasn 1 ] about It 
years old. This exactly agrees with the statement {H.C, 
121) that at ibis lime HajyastT had come to maturity 
“in n comparatively limited time." It cannot have been 
long afterwards that Hajya was sent by his father on an 
expedition against the Iliinas {Il.C. 132), for on his return, 
only a few months, or possibly weeks, afterwards, it is said 
(J7.C. 166} that his beard showed hut “ faint growth." 
Ho may have been about 20 at that time. Harsha, 

accordingly, can only have been about 16 in that year, 
which was the year of his own accession to the throne, 
because Kajya, lost his life a few months afterwards. That 
this is correct is shown by the fact that Harsha is twice 
(£f,f7. 175, 239) said to have been :i more “boy” at this 
time. Now Ha^ha came to the throne in the Autumn 
(October) of 606 Jut). H e must, therefore, have been horn 
in o90 4.D., his brother Hajya iq 580 a.d., and bis sister 
Bajyofri in 563 A.n. Accordingly Prabhaknra cot) not have 
raarrioA Yatevat) Inter than 585 a.d., and as he appears to 
have married soon after his accession to the throne, the 
Litter event cannot be placed ranch earlier than 583 a.d. 
Prabhntara's marriage to Tasovatl throws a sidelight on 
the cause of his setting up as a rival emperor. As her 
name shows, she must have been a daughter of the Malar a 
emperor Yusodharniaa -Yikraimiditja. When the latter 
died, Prabhukaru probably put forward his claim to the 
imperial crown, for \ fttraraadityn's sun, Silhdilya (as will 
be shown In the sequel), was a 'pro*Htin,' and was not 
popular. It must be also remembered that Yikraniaditja 
was really an usurper.for he had supplanted the old imperial 
Gupta family. But he wo* the deliverer from the Huns and 
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a masterful ruler ; and us long a* tie lived hin empire wis 
sec am But the usurpation was not altogether acquiesced in. 
A branch of Lhe old imperial Gup La. house was ruling in 
Eastern Bfalwa. The Mimtharl chiefs of Kunauj were 
ounneuted with it by marriage ; &o were the Rajput chiefs 
of Thimesar. It cannot surprise, therefore, that these chiefs 
espoused tho cause of the Guptas, and disputed the pre¬ 
tensions of the MuIuyei emperors. The Mankharl Aditya 
Yarman had married a Gupta princess Hafskii {Corpus 
Imcr . ImLy iii f Iutrod v , llj. Her son Isanti, as we have 
seen, assumed one of the imperial titles: this was tn 56o ai>., 
during Yiknnuadityu 1 * lifetime. The Tlnmesar chief, Adityu 
Yard h aim* had also married a Gupta princess, Muhasemi- 
guplii (Cfyrpiffl Irwr* lad., iii. Tntrod., 15). Her aon 
Prabhukara assumed the Full imperial till os; that is, he 
sat up openly us a rival emperor. That, us we have seen, 
must have been ilInjuL 533 a.d. 3 and his doing so makes it 
probable that just ut that time a change took place in the 
occupant of the Mulavu throne. YEkramaditya must have 
died about 533 a,1> + Accordingly his reign embraced about 
iifty years (533—5S3 a-d,). We shall presently see that there h 
some evidence to confirm this length of his reign. There was 
another reason for Frabbakara to persevere in disputing the 
succession of Slladitya, Yikruiiiaditya^ aon. He had married 
his daughter RajyaSrl to the Maukharl prince Grahnvarmun 
(H.fX 122), wliu in his person represented the Maukharl 
claims to empire. 1 This explains the attack of the MdLava 
emperor Siluditya on Kanauj in 60S A.B.* when he killed 
Gnihavurman and threw his consort Rajytt&ri into n dungeon, 
H confining her like u brigand^ win? with a pair of iron 
fetters " [ZF.C. 173)+ This savage treatment of the princess 
throws an informing light on Slladitya + s character, especially 
when we remember that Riijyssri was a young girl, not more 
than about 13 years of age, 

1 GtallaTlLfiniLn ttb™ the eldfflt add of the mliiii* Mm iVliim i:hiui Avi^ntrninEULJa, 
Hs mii v haw Ijn-iiQ nEi>■ iii IS Ttmn uf utr& n bia bridu,. as nlwjvn itutwn, lwin^ 

nhiiLit II ywtn Q,](l. 'I'ltiA WiT h-Ii'N nM; ^ iillJd ImTC IkMIU LL1 fill4 AJJ-.. ^JT-J 
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Wc can now fairly follow the course of events, Ynso- 
dhsmnan Vikramaditya founded his Hulava empire about 
aj)., and reigned up to about 583 a.d, He was respeoted 
as the deliverer from tire Hans, aa a strong and wise ruler, 
and as a patron of learning. On the whole his rule was ant 
disputed, though the Maukhari chiefs of Eanauj (Isaon 
Varinan, etc.) were restive, and (as we shall see io the 
sequel) the Gupta chiefs of Eastern Malwa (Dovagapta, etc,) 
as well, His son fculaditya was a man of a very different 
character, ferocious and unpatriotic (witness his relations to 
the Huns); and therefore, on his accession, about 583 jlh,, 
the general discontent broke out openly. The Thunesar 
chief Pmhhatara became the leader, lie was marked out 
for the role he assumed ; for he combined in his person the 
claims of bis own house (through YatovatT) with those qf 
his connections (by marriage), the Hunkharls of Eanauj and 
the Guptas of Eastern Maiwa. So he set up as rival 
emperor, and with his confederates, made war on the ITfilnva 
emperor Silnditya : these are “ the enemies" of the Rty'a 
Tarwffim (iii, 380). At first he was suceossful: SDaditya 
and his Hunie allies were defeated {M.C, 101). The result 
was that, as the R,ijd Ta rung ini (iii, 330) says, he was 
"dethroned," and had to take refuge in the Punjab or 
Kashmir with the Huns. Thence, later on, with the 
Jissistance of the ITuiitc king of Kashmir, Pruvanisena H, 
he returned, and regained his possessions in llulwn, or, as 
the Raja Tarangini (iii, 330) says, was " replaced "in ’the 
kingdom of liis father " Vikrnniaditya, He now determined 
to pursue his success and re-a object the Mankharl and 
Tbnnesar chiefs (ff.C, 173). In his attempt on Eanauj he 
successful; he captured that capital, killed the king 
Grahmartnan, and imprisoned his queen Eiijya^rT {II,C. 173)" 
111 Prabhakara bad sent bis sou JRaj ya to 

attack Siladitya'a allies, the Hilnas, in the north (H O 133) 
in their own country of Kashmir. But owing to bis' Other’s 
sudden death from fever a few months later, Kalya Lad to 
tetern immediately without effecting hia object. On hearing 
oi bikd^yaa capture of Eanauj, and of his determination to 
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capture Thanesar also (MM- 173)* B£jya set oat at. onco from 
the latter place, with a hurriedly gathered cavalry force ( U.C 1 
175), to meet StiadUya, who was advancing from Kannuj. 
The opposing forces met, apparently, not very far from the 
latter town, and ^daditya was completely surprised nod 
totally defeated (JT. 0. 178)* The surprise* indeed, and the 
rout were so complete that it resulted in the capture of 
Slladitya's whole camp, including his personal equipage and 
the women of hia court (M. 0. 225), 1 Tho defeated emperor's 
cause hud been espoused by SaMnkft, the king of frauds 
Thia king was holding Hanauj, while Siladitya had marched 
from there for the re~oanqnea£ of Thaneaar. TTo now, while 
ostensibly surrendering Lhe town to Rajya, treacherously 
murdered, him, when he came “weaponless and confiding ** 
(MM. 178) to receive the submission. In the general 
confusion attending the deed, Hajya^rl succeeded iq effecting 
her escape from her prison (MM. 224, 25G) + She tied into 
the southern wilds of the Yindhya (MM, 224), whence she 
was ultimately rescued by Har&hm (MM. 258). 

The date of the signal defeat of STiaditya is well known. 
It took place some time in tho Summer of 808 a*d* It murks 
tho end of the second Malava war, and tho destruction of the 
Malaya empire. The question is whether it is possible to 
ffx the date of the end of the first Malava war which marked 
the temporary “dethronement” of Sllndityu. I believe 
Buna's narrative affords ns a clue. He tells ua (MM. 116) 
that, about the time of Eajyaarrs birth, M Yasavatfg brother 
presented his son Bhundi* a boy of about 8 years of age t 
to serve the young princes” ftajyu and Harshn. As we 
have seen, RajyasrT wm bom in 593 Aj) tJ and Yasovati must 
have been u daughter of Vase d harman-Vikramaditya. Her 
brother would be Siliiditya, and Bhandi, therefore, would be 
Siladhya'a son. Why should Slladitya, the emperor, give 
np (orig. arpilaran) hia son to hia rival Prabhakara? The 

1 d ^‘- ^ wy Whui became oi g efidityn HmneH urhuttrar he reaped ™ 
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reason that suggests itself is that Silfidiiya was under 
com pulsion. He bud been defeated and ** dethroned ” bv 
Prabhfikara, and could not avoid, or was forced by treaty 
into, surrendering bit* son to his rival and brother-in-law 
If this surmise is correct, we obtain the year 593 _y P f Dr 
Sliadityn's temporary dethronement. Thu' indignity of the 
forced surrender of the son serves to explain the bitterness 
with which the second Maluvu war was prosecuted between 
the two rivals, after Slladitya had been restored to the 
throne with the help of bib Hunic friends. As to Bhajjdi, 
the name under which he is mentioned by Hinen Tainng'is 
Po-ni {Sii/itli, i, 210). It hast generally been assumed that 
the latter is the Chinese misspelling or adaptation of Bhaudi 
But Bbandi itself is a strange name for a prince. It i* 
neither a Sanskrit nor a Hindu name; and no other person 
has ever been found bearing it. Though it has a Sanskrit 
look, it is net really a Sanskrit word. It might be suggested 
to be a variety of the word bhatula, but that word’means 
* a buffoon/ and bkmyii or - buffoon 1 would surely be 
a strange nurnc for an imperial prince. I „- 01ild 8UI 
that it was really a Hunie name, of which Po-ni and Ilhandi 
are Chin** and Sanskrit iulaptations respectively That 
Siladitya should have given his sou a Hunic ua^e would 
be only another indication of his pro-Hun proclivities It 
may seem strange to find Bhnndi fighting against his own 
iS .C. 175, 221, 2M ,. But i, 

E£ ' m £j, ’£■!* ° 1J *"> ™ «™«wi to 

Prabbukam (R.C. 1,16) in 593 Hnd tha( . ^ 
court be was treated by the king as a '‘third son/' and by 
his children as a “fourth brother" {U,C. 117), It aJ 
surprise therefore, that when Bhondi’s father returned 
about eleven or twelve years later an utter estrangement 
hud grow] L np between lather and son, so that when Bitiva 
Ynrdha™ set out to meet bis father in battle in 906 n 
Bhuudi preferred the cause of Ms friend Rdjya to that n f 
hjs father, to W whom he may never have hud any causa 
There » another piece tf temporary evidence’ touching 
tins period, winch * t* worth while considering. Han**’! 
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inscriptions (e,g, the Jfadhuban copper-plate in Epigr. Ind. t 
b 72) mention a certain TJcvaguplu o_s one of" the kings 
(rq/fLio) who we re 11 subdued in battle 11 by llxtjya Yardhana. 
Tt has rightly been held that the passage can only refer to 
the great battle in which ELujya broke the power of the 
Malava emperor, who, as we have seen, was Siiatlityn,, the 
aon of \ itramadltya. Ihc inscription does not say of which 
country Devagupfca was king (rfl/o), but it suggests itself 
to connect him with the two princes Etimiiragupta und 
Madhavagupta, who, a* Buna tells us, were brought to 
Fmbhiikara's court and were “sons of llic Malwa king M 
(wa^sra-rayfip U. (? T 119)- In that ease, Devagnpta being 
a king of Malwa, 1 the question farther suggests itself : was 
he the lather of those two princes F Now J in the Aphsatl 
inscription of Adityusena (Corpus Inzer, ih 7 200) we 

have the genealogical tree of the Later Gupta kings. This 
tree gives ns MMbavagupte aa the sou of Mnhasenagupta; 
and as we knew that the latter was the maternal uncle of 
Frabhakara, there can be no doubt m to the identity of the 
Madhavagnpta of the Aphsad inscription with the prince 
Madharogupta who wus aent to Prabhakaraa court It is 
evident, therefore, that Bevagapta cannot have been the 
father of Madhavagupta, But if he was not the father, in 
what other relation can he have stood to him ? Here it is to 
be observed that Muhasensgiipta belonged to the generation 
of Aditya \ araian (PrabhsTkflra's hither), who married his 
sister Mflhasenagupfti* while Mudhavugupta belonged to the 
generation of JIarsha (Prabhakarrus son), whose associate ho 
was, according to the Aphsad inscription [line Id), as well 
as according to the Marfa Carita (ILC. 120, 235}. There 
is clearly here a gap: some member is wanted between 
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waiK-r 3u Th^n^dar/ 1 This i* ilu error. "Th,:^! j-« nu MaJwa in Oik! Paniub at ulL 
? T _ T:, V 1 *™ hu’T*™* ■ Jlnlwa in the North-West VtuviuM. m 

- l . uii tht G.iEgLt: hdlI g-Hr^bflhJv S^titiiur tuuS tbi-. Maluii 

m hi!i duncl. iCuwcU and TIlukli^, in Uit ftefiina to Ihtir tworiJati%Pii r p r nf 
Etatr* it a- ■ fact.) But it id JtstiLnt. m* Iees Lhnn abate* 3-*iJ cniJes [i-.m I'liasi. r.ii ' 
ajonHMtr, it m amnli p]ace K 4wil tlitn> is nt endfitUSa that it wai w:li the*. Jimtil 

Cht ii S-Ul Ltii 
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Mnhrtsertn and Madhavu to correspond to the gwstid&an 
of Prabklkara. Devagupta would just fill that gap; and* 
cnriimfllj enough, the wonting of the Aphsud inscription 
point f. oat only to the existence of n gap. but a \m indicates 
haw it in to be fiUcd up. Every member of the royal line, 
except one, is expressly stated to he the son [mta or tmayu) 
of his predecessor. That exception is Mndbava, Of him 
it Is not said that ho wm the “ son JJ of his predecessor 
Huhaseup, but only that he “came from him Ip 
tt&hitt). But further, this phrase la explained by saying 
(1. XL) that Madhara came from Mahaseim jnst ns the god 
MMhiivu (i + c, Krishna) came from Vosudcva. The latter 
had eight sons out of Devoid, and Exl^bjiii was the youngest* 
Tho phrase, therefore, indicates that MnhiLsona had a number 
of eons* of whom Madbava was the youngest; and I suggest 
that Dovoguptti was the oldest of them* or* lit least, older 
than either of the two broth era Eiminra and hliidhuva K 
Thus there would certainly have been three sons of 
Mahasenagnpts* and, of course, there may have been more* 
But in any ease there would be an appreciable interval in 
age between Devs end Mildhava* probably eight or ten Years, 
for Kumar a was four years older than MadbsTn* Tbla 
Interval would explain the gap in tbe genealogical list in 
point of generation : Dovagupta would correspond to 
Pmbhultora. 

I conclude, then, that Mabasena was followed, on tho 
throne of Eastern Mnilwa t by his eldest son Deva ; and Deva 
was followed by M^dhuvn. Eumiira did not reign, because, 
iu all probability* he accompanied Biijyn Yurdhatia in his 
campaign against SlHditya, and, like him, foil a victim to 
the treachery of the king of GrmnTa. Now. though the 
Aph-uid in script ton is silent regarding the reign of Devagupta, 
there is evidence that, as a fact, he did reign: ws have it 
in the inscriptions of the Vilkiiteka chief Pravnraseno II 
(Cor/tmTnncr.I»d. t iii,23d). Inth™inscriptionsPmwaf*m* 
is described as tho maternal grandson of the Mahiirdj id h i rilj a 
Pevqgupta. The title ninMrd/adlnrtlju not only proves that 
he was a reigning sovereign at one time, bat that he put 
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forward some claim to the imperial dignity, similar to that 
of the Muukhuri ehhf Xtfana Yaridfin, who (as we have 
seen) alsn assumed the imperial title mnMrty&dMrqfa* Of 
coarse, it remains to he proved that the two Levagoptas are 
identical, Bolder, who noticed tha antique character of 
the letters of the Yukuraka inscriptions. suggested as their 
date “the middle of the fifth century” (Indian Antiqumy, 
iii, 240). hat did not attempt to identify Devagupteu 
Or. Fleet, though he felt the palicographic difficulty, never¬ 
theless identified Devagupta with the Devagupta of the 
Later Gupta list, who was “the sors Adityasena, and belongs 
to the period of about A.m G80—70G 11 (Cor pm Lu*er r Imi rt 
Introd T| 16). Professor Eielfaorn, in Bpipmphia I tidied, lii. 

simply accepted Dr, Fleet’s identification. For myself, 
I havo no hesitation in identifying the Devagupta of the 
Yakut aka inscriptions with the Devagupta of the Har&ha 
inscription* This identification satisfies sufficiently' the 
palsBogmphlo demands; and I feel certain that if Dr. Fleet 
had known the Undhuban inscription of Uarsha at the 
time he wrote about tho Yakntaka inscriptions, fie would 
have anticipated me in suggesting it. 

DevaguphPs position, however* in the rival contest of 
that period is not quite clear. For whi)c T on the one hand, 
his title of mah&rt^&dhirtljfi proves him to have been 
a claimant of the imperial dignity, he appears, on the other 
haud T in tho battle of llajya Vardhumsi against Slkldifcya in 
GOfi a.d. on the side of the latter* WSiat probably happened 
was this: w*e have seen that th\> two brothers Knmara and 
Madhuvn were sent to Pnfbhakar&’a court ( R. C. 11D) + They 
are not likely to have been sent by thdr elder brother, 
who laid claim to the imperial dignity, hut by their 
father Mahasenagupta. The Latter, accordingly, must have 
been still reigiiiug a! that time. As Kumilru was then 
13 years of ago (//.#. 120),, the same as his Friend Eajyu, 
who was bom in 58S a.i>. # the year of his being sent to 
Prabhakuraa court must have been 601 a.d. Accordingly 
Mahascoa was sciU alive and reigning in GU4 a,d. He 
probably died p however, in the same year ; the sending of 
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his two sons may hava been bis dying arrangement:. He 
was succeeded by Devu, who at once assumed the Imperial 
title. By this assumption he would naturally cornu into 
collision with Prabhak&ra, who since the dethronement of 
Siladitya in 593 i,&, had bean the head of the empire. 
This explains two things : (I) how it came to pass that 
ua Siladityak restoration and march to the res - conquest 
of Eanaaj and Thanesar, Devagupta is found on the side of 
Siladitya fighting against Bajya Turdhnna, by whom he was 
defeated in 606 a.d., as mentioned in Harshu’s inscriptions; 
(2) how it waa that he is omitted from the Later Gupta 
genealogical list; the Guptas evidently looked upon him 
ew a renegade of whom they had no reason to bo proud. 

There may, however, have been a more cogonfc reason 
for Devagupta h .s exclusion from the genealogical list. From 
Buna's account of the occurrences it appears that, while 
Eajyn lost his life through the treachery of “the king of 
Gauda ” 178), “a man named Gupta," eb Buna 

contemptuously calk him (IZ1C 1 . 224), was duo implicated 
in the deed. In another place {1LG> 361J Buna culls him 
«u noble called Gupta, 1 ’ In both cases he disdains to cull 
the accomplice by his proper name. I suggest that this 
accomplice was DevaguptBu Re bad joined Siludifcyn in 
his capture of Kflauuj, had shared his defeat at the hand 
of Rhjavardhaaa, had afterwards escaped back to Kurnnij, 
and finally assisted the king of Gaud a, 1 who was holding 


'According to Umcr TeLui^ (SfruM, i, 21ft) the king oi nume TO 

Sieiuku, oml his cormlrv non Kiinju-Euvimii, The latter bon been rightly 
iiktilified tiy Mi, Btraridji' with RiiHgimLti, near Berkimpni in Bengal [Journal 
I Til. 315). Tiie nanm? Niinmdnijpipta hfli also been uttribntctl to 
Safafttu, on ijaita iitauffiiEent grmtiida. Outluinsriiant (J$w/m JUtort- 
«t W) «J» i» that to “ kwnad from Dr. BuMer that in tta Jim Bcoki 
b ealM Wirandw Gap*/' But BiiUw JM, i, 7ft), fc vm 

buOfe bid mfnrcuiirioH only on “nan HS. «t tki dtapnAaetoffe." That mnncil 

script mfcundtlua enntut hnv* boon nl amb taluB, fat it j, fln ti re j T u _ ... 

th* tranaktois Cowell tmd TtomiuL Iliad, to a. 10 . to U» SiifttH, l 210 
iho iwww Bi a fort; but it does not op pew that, hs bad wi u tiler W for hi; 
rtnk'mmt ttan Cimmnirbum'* appamntlj misnnikmood information of Mhfcr 
&.wUr#lly, MiMrfuia, IfjBaoAffl^ptn w a name af Sisitkn U a (kind™ 
Tb-jJilri.'re 11 a] dkatltr mid relation to cuntBinpaniry djiustks stiU reudie- 
ta >“• **Ti tta pn*enc paper i, aWr 
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Ike town* in the treacherous murder of Bajya. If we 
remember that, as I have pointed out* in all probability 
Kumaragupta was with FUjya at the time, aud shared hie 
miserable fate, it sufficiently explains the detestation in which 
Devagupta most have been held by hie family, and his toted 
exclusion from mention in the family fiat 

The leading events of the period may now be chronologically 
tabulated thus:— 

A-B. 

e, 533, TikrainMitvfl (Ya^Ularaian-YishnuvimdhanaJdef'cats the 
Han*. founds the Malnva ampire 1 and fifty years, 

c, 583. Prabhufciara succeed! to the chiefship of Tbanesor, and 
sots up a rival claim to ampin?, A tea veins war e-daucs 
with ICalam 

r, 553. ^Hadity^ eon of Vikramaditya, is dethroned, and re-tires to 
tbo linns of the Fanjah and Kashmir. 

004, Dcvuguj^tfli c-IlLi-I ■ ;■£ Eastern Malwo, also seta np a rival 
eldm, hut submits to hHMitya T who hns returned and 
regained Malwa with the help of Pravuntsemi II of 
Kashmir, 

€06, Decisive battle between ^iliiditya and Ttajyii Ykrdhann, 
vaulting in the Until destnicfckiii of the Mhlava empire* 

In addition to the contemporary evidence! above dismissed, 
we have two traditional accounts of the period in question: 
one by Hi Lien Tatung, the other in the Rdja Tarahgmi. 
Hiuen Taiang's account has the advantage of being nearly 
contemporary. As he was in India between 029 and 645 ad,, 
he was separated from the period under discussion only by 
about thirty years. On tbo other hand, being a foreigner, 
it cannot be expected that he always grasped correctly all 
the details of the historical information which ho gathered, 
and which for him, the Buddhist monk, could not have 
the paramo ant interest necessary for an accurate presentment 
in his report. The events connected both with Vihramaditya 
and ttlluditya were ao recent that they must still have been 
prominent in people's minds at the time of Hiuen Tailing's 
visit. As a fact, he mentions both these monarch s by 
name, and recites the stories he heard about them. But, 
what can hardly surprise in Ms case, he confounds the two 
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men, and ascribes to Vitranuiditya what really refers to 
biliiditya, and tux veristj. He failure to iiutice this confusion 
of liines Teiiuig b baa led to muck mis uudereliuidiii ^ of 
bie reports. Tboa, in SiyvM, i, 106, be relates about 
Tikrainadiiya that be was king of Sravasti and a man of 
wide renown; but ho is given u very unpleasant character. 
He is oil iU’L-onditioned person, who, out of jealousy of the 
aaint Munorhita, played a mean trick on him, in consequence 
of which Mauorhita predicted evil un him. This prediction 
canto true; for (iiirf., 108) a little afterwards Yikrumilditvu 
lost his kingdom, and was succeeded by a monarch who 
widely patronized men of literary merit. It has generally 
been supposed^ that the successor of Viltramaditva here 
referred to is Siladitya of XTjjain. But this is impossible; 
Slliidilya of rjjuin is not known for any literary patronage. 
The fact is that iLiuen Taking has been confounding the 
two men ; what he says about Vikramaditya refers to 
tfiladitya, and the successor, of course, is Knreba V'ardhana. 
Tikranmditya did not lose his kingdom, but Sllkditya did. 
Also Vikrainaditya’ a character was very diHerent from that 
described in tho passage above referred to. His true 
character is described by Hintn T*iung in another passage 
(Siyufci, i, 2G1; sec aim, his Uf^ p. 148}, where, however, 
he wrongly g ]V es it to Siladitya. He says about SilSditv* 
(mte Yikran.iidli.yaj that he was a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning, that he respected the “ three treaauren " 
ol Buddhism, that ho was never angry nor injured anyone, 
that he endeared himself to bb people, and that his memory 
was still ib Iliuen Tailing's time) revered. He further 
aay 9 of him that he ruled " for My years and more.” uud 
tliat he flourished about sixty years before hia own' time 
How Tikramaditya (= Yafedliurmaa) became emperor 
e. 533 iJ), and if he ruled « fifty j-oara or in ore,” he reigned 

?7 U ^u' 58 J iH <&*** erectly - siity years 

b ' ,,m _®*» T*“o*. All Jodi™ tradition 1. aniwtaL 

“ “ cr,bln r ■» Lioi itMdom and lilenuy Alld 

J baj» endured u> hi. poopl.” tad ..hi, ^ 

««red. It » not likely diet he weald " 1„ kit kiugd, 
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Nor i? there any evidence of Me ever having lost it. The 
fact of the matter is: Hindi T&mug simply confounds two 
oamcs, while he reports the hints correctly* With, the true 
key to Ills reports, all his statements Ml into their proper 
places, 1 

Let us now tarn to the account in the Hqfa Taranginl. 
It is, as has been recognised long since and by everyone, 
much confused. But I am not sure that the true cause of 
the confusion has teen quite realized. The fact is that 
Ehlhaim, who lived upwards of five centuries (1113 * + n + ) 
after the period In question, had before him several diilerent 
legendary accounts of it. They, bo doubt, were contained 
in one or the other of tho^ eleven early chronicles to which 
he refers as his sources (i, 14, and Dr, Stein’s Introd,, p T 24} + 
Some of them were so contradictory that, a a he himself says 
(if, 6), ho refused to accept them as accounts of the some 
even Is, but treated them us relating to successive events. 
The result naturally was that grotesque chronology" which 
|f places the father ^Torumaniij 700 years after the son 
[HLhiragolu]/* the latter himself being placed 1200 years 
too early (Dr. £5 Lein's I at rod,, pp, 65, 66, and his note to jEl.IT, i, 
103; Dr r FTultaach in In&an Antiquary, iix + 263), There wore, 
more especially, two contradictory traditions One, related, 
in chapter ti, centred round PrutapSditya; the other, in 
chapter iii, round PmvaraBma II. According to the farmer, 
(L) Fratnpu's predecessor (not father) Yuddhbthira, who 
belonged to the race of Mikiraguln, was in prison (ii, 4); 
(2) he himself, a relative of Vikrnmadltya, wus placed on the 
throne by the ministers (ii, o) ; (S) at that time Harshn was 
over-lord of Enahiiiir (ii, 7); (4) Prutapa** grandson wo* 
Tnfijiiui (ii, 11); (5) Inter on, one Sandhimnt p not of the 


1 Ed the pmsafl^^ i + ’2^7) where be sayg that DkmYublmta wrw tbe 

usphiiitf i]f fltLiiaitpL, it!# latter nann.- may or rmty not be c^UBBt. I hflTe wA 
Ulfi.-^tLjj.iti.id the jxjmi as it in nu way the hiatory q| the jwri&d I utLi 

MEnlAriiig. If HJiluh Teiais-z's rfpdrt. is infract that Dhrorahhal^i was both the 
nephew of ^iLidityij uml gzuukm4ii-]iw of Huialisi "Vn nl hnnu , of course ha 
cairont ns this vmi be c.iutuumled frith YiiraTiudjtya, hut must be the raal m ujj 
Qt Uiflt uumt- Bat is tla? rupoEt tteee-5SJai% wneoi P 
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royal line, was ting (ii, 117). According to the other 
tradition. (1) rravaraBeaa’s father, Torumana, who belonged 
to th Q rac B D f Mihiragda {ill, 57, 58), was in prison (hi, 
104, 121) ;(2) he himaelf was called to the throne by the 
ramistera (ui, 281); (3) at that time ITareha (=Yikranm- 
ditya) was over-lord of Kashmir (iu, 125, 100, 187) . 
(4) Pravarosena's grandson was Tnnjlna (z= Rabidity a, iii, 
486); (5) intermediately, one Mattigupta, not of the royal 
hue, was king (iii, 239). Obviously these two traditions 
refVr to the satuo events: Pratapa cori’eapondB to Pravara- 
8«]o. and Sandhimat to MfitrigupU. But the second 
tradition is much nearer the truth: Vikrnmsditya [Harsha), 
hiivrng deprived the Unnie king (Tonimima) of hie throne, 
placed on it a creature of his own (HaLrigupta), who, later 
on, was displaced by a son of the former TIunic kin- 
(Prayarusona). 'Die first tradition is altogether confused, 
iunjina is a ffimic name; yet be is represented as tbo 
grandson ol Pratapa, who is said to be a "relative” of 
Tikramaditja ! The second tradition goes on to relate that 
Prayarasena assisted Yikrmndditya’g son, Pratipafila or 
oilnnitva, to recover Ha parental kingdom (iii, 330) It 
may be that here we have the root of the story of the 
rst tradition about PrntSpaditya being a “relative” of 
Vi kr ama dilya who gave him the throne of Kashmir. For 
Pmtupaditya has somo features in common with Prepaid* 
as w e U as with Mdtrignpta. A curious point aboufthe 
otherwise fmrly accurate second tradition is that it entirelv 
ignores Mihiragula. He is prominently mentioned, However 

7“*: wUch had also before him, and 

wbieh he has worked into his first chapter. According to 
a tradition, MSHragda was the son of Vasukuln, and 
grandson of Hir^yidrula ft 388, 289). From MihiraguV* 
own Gwahyor motion (0*pm W I»d, iii, feTL 
know that he was a son of Toromdna. It follows, hen tW 
Yasnkula w another name of ToramSi* ; and lls 
tradition makes Pravurnsona to be a son nf T - - 

™,li fur^r fell.. ,W find t» — 

s«i. acd r„™« na> „ ^ w 
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Pravarascnn, Now here comes id a fourth tradition, which 
is reported "by Ilmen Tailing. According to him (Siyiikij 
i t 165 ff.), after Mihiragultt had set out for the conquest of 
the Gupta empire, a younger brother of his* whom he had 
Left "behind, usurped the throne in hia homo dominions (the 
Punjab, Gondhura), and when he tried to return after his 
defeat, finding his brother in possession, he took refuge ill 
Kashmir, the king of which country put him in charge of 
a small territory. The roally important point in this relation 
is that Mihirtigula had a younger brother* and that, there¬ 
fore, Torumnpa had two sons. The name of that younger 
brother may have been Pruvaraueiia. At the same time, it 
is to be noticed that Hiuen Tsiang’s tradition distinguishes 
between the (unnamed) king of Kashmir, who gave an 
asylum to the defeated MihiraguIa T and the (unnamed) 
younger brother of Mifairugula, and that, while the third 
tradition of the Ra/ti Tiiraiigiiti makes Hiranya(kula) to 
he the^father of Yusutula-Toxamaua and grandfather of 
Mihiragu F 1288, 289), the second tradition represents 
Hirsmyii ^ wing the brother of Toramiina (iii, 102), and 
therefore uncle of Mihiragula. 

I do not profess, with the information at present available, 
to explain all the obscurities of the four traditions, or to 
harmonize them. But one point is certain. If the Raja 
Torantfim is correct in asserting that Pravuraseua aviated 
m the restoration of Siludityn ? his father Toramaija cannot 
have been the same as (he Toramuna who was the Father 
of Mibimguhi, For, as we have seen, SlladUya’s restoration 
must bo placed in 605 a. o. p while Mihiragula'a father 
must have died before -515 id. {Corpus Inscr. Ind. f iii. 
Intrude p. 12). It folio we that Pravaraseua II himself 
cannot have been the yon rigor brother of Mibiragula. That 
brother might have been, however, Pruvurnsenu I, also called 
Tufijlun and Srcsthii&enn, wbo, according to the Raja 
Taraiitfinl (second tradition, iii, 97, 102-109), was the grand¬ 
father of Pravojasena II* If so> Pniyaruflcna Pa father, 
Heghftvahane, who is said (R.T. iii, 2) to have been 
brought from Gundburu to be king of Kuehmir, would be the 
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well-known Toramlijifl I, the father of Mihiragula. We 
should then have also two Einagyas : one, the grandfather 
of Mihimguk; the other, the nephew of Mihiragula and 
brother of Toramaija 1L 1 AH this would suit the known 
dates well enough. It may be exhibit ed in the Mhwfntr 
table :— 

Htni^jn I (peri^p Lmi-IQc nr Latihemi) p r. 455-400 A n 
] ranqnerad CimilhlTa md Lbo Jftmfcb. 

Turnup I [YawAnLi. <jr Mc-glatsv^tuHaa^ e, A . fij 




SfilCj-jiiiipl.il [or femri hitnft tV 

in S Idlitmr i, i~>\j{ -daJ. 
resign* c, 5 ti 3 , 


Hinmju II (tiii#}. Tommies Ii pr^. 


J'riiFjLriuienQ IJ + 5flS_ 
eiOjTfistarfldto E^ hhiir . 


II espoused the cause of Yiknunidityu’s eon 
blhiditya, and assisted in bis restoration. , n tQ have 
had some good cause to go to the assistance t T u rafln whose 
father bod dethroned bis own granduncle, Mihirao-ula and 
was detested by him (&.T. iij, 365, 26G, 382). I would 
suggest that Slkditya had rcTi-raed hie hitler's ^, 1 ^ fltld 
favoured the Hnnic chiefs, and it wag this poiiev that led 
to big genera! unpopularity, to the rise of the Than tsar chiefs 
as rival emperors, and the destruction of the Malava empire 



bitho li S tit_*r tins in fupnotlr.D it amn* desirable 1„ ra , 

ITliiTLTn J . I i I i , riil iiriJ U _ l’i ■ . 
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1. The Mahabharata and thr Dra*ia. 

Dear Professor Bhye UATxua J —In his excellent book . 
** The Great Epic of lodia, 11 Professor Hopkins lias shown 
(pp, 51^57) that in the wholn of the MahiihhartitB, there 
is no mention of the dram^ except In one single line, 

Uahiibh. II, 11 , 3t>p. where Drama is person itied:— 

□ntaka Tmdhih kslryah 

If 1=11 h iitrli y iTy i kn Te jir t kiah | , 

Professor ITopkins remarks that this line ** belongs clearly 
to an interpolated scene, and the fact that real drama, 
is mentioned only here in the whole epic till the 
narmttpen* should show its age.” Sow 1 quite agree with 
Professor Hop kina 1 view as to the Intones* of the whole 
scene. Still the mention of the If a taka proves nothing for 
the date of the hJtap&Ia&a-bhdkhtfdtia, a* the line in question 
has been interpolated even Liter than the whole scene itself] 
and would not he allowed to stand in a critical edition of the 
Mahabhlfala, if we had one. For in the Malajalatn MS, of 
the SabhSparvan (R,A.S,, Whi&h, No. IS) ihh line is 
X give the whole parage (H, 11, 31-36) from the Mnlavalam 
MS,, without correcting any mistakes: — 

rgvedas sam&vedag ca yajurvednij ca piiiuluvu | 
atihnriaTedai ca InLha par rani ca viitunpate | 
itilislsopnvodut ca vedangini ea earvasaih | 
eavitri durggntari van! saptavidha tatha I 
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medbii dhrti-^ sm/is caiva p ra j fan ksimtLsmrtir yusah | 
Barnaul atutigituni guthu* m vividba apl I 
bhasyimi lafkayukL^ml deb ay anti vistimpa&e | 
ksanio lava muhiirtras ca diva riltris ca bbarata | 


The Tolugu MS. of the India Office agrees here with our 
editions, bat there can be no doubt that the line in which 
the drama is mentioned is the work of a very recent inter¬ 
polator. For the Her, J. Dahlmann (“ Mahabharata ah Epos 
und Rschtsbuch/* p. 398) £he passage in question was a very 
welcome proof of the existence of a dramatic literature in 
the filth century (Iris date of the Mahilbbarata-Smrti), 
There was in hie opinion no reaeon why this passage should 
he* as Professor Sy I vain Leri f“Ln theatre Indieo/ 1 App. f p, 58) 
eald, ** plus quo suspect." From the point of view of textual 
criticism, the Rev. J. Dahlmann said there could be no 
objection to describing that Terse or that passage m ^old 1 
Now we see that it is real * textual criticism * which prune 
the very line in which Naftifw occurs to he anything but 
* old. 1 This shown again how important the South Indian 
MSS, of the M ah abb li rata are, and It is one more proof of the 
great need of □ critical edition of the great Hindu epic. 

M. WjKTERNIXZ, 

April 19, 1903, 


Prague, 


2. Tibetan MSS. in the Stein Cqixkption. 

WiwMuffton, IJ.C. 

Aprif Gf/i t 1903 , 

Deah Pbofessoh Rets Davids,—I have read with great 
interest Mr. Barnett's article, which appeared in the Janunry 
number of the Society's Journal, on the Tibetan MSS. in tlie 
Stein Collection, 

I hove only hod Dr. Stein’s Preliminary Beport and the 
accompanying plate (xvi) For the purpose of studying this 
valuable Tibetan document. Dr. Stein (p, 67) is inclined 
to believe that the Endere site, where the find was made 
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was deserted earlier than Dandan-tTiliqi. which he tells us 
(p. 40) was probably abandoned about the end of the eighth 
century. On the other hand^ Mr. Barnett, relying on 
n Chinese sgraffito found in the same building as the Tibetan 
fragments, states his conviction that tlm latier cannot be 
dated later than the eighth century. 

While I am unable, without having seen this Chinese 
sgraffito, to express nn opinion on this impel tan t question, 

I must confess that I fail to see how it can fix the date of 
Tibetan manuscripts found scattered about tbe building on 
which it wns scrawled, 

However, 1 am ready to agree with Mr. Barnett that 
these fragments are among the earliest known relics of 
Tibetan literature which have reached us. We have 
fortunately, for purposes o£ comparative study, a document 
in Tibetan dating from the early part of the ninth century, 
and consequently practically contemporaneous with the Stein 
fragments, and which has tbe inestimable value of being 
dated, or rather whose date we can exactly fix by means 
of unimpeachable historical records, both Tibetan and 
Chinese. I refer to the tablet, locally called the do-ring M 
still standing in Lhasa before tbe great temple or Jo-m 
which gives the text in Tibetan and Chmtse of 
a treaty concluded In *4 j. 3 l 22 between the Emperor of 
China, Mu Tstmg, and the King of Tibet, itaipachan. 
A fairly good facsimile of ft rubbing taken of this inscription 
was published in tbe Journal of the Society by Dr. S. W. 
Buahell (sec XII, pp. 433-541). 

1 have compared the spelling of the Tibetan part of the 
Lhasa inscription with that of the Stein fragments, and have 
found that in both myi (g) is used instead of mi (fl) r not/ 

myed (@^) tor inert (S^) J not, nothing/ and myi ay (S^) 
instead of mmy (»C) 1 mime.’ Mr. Barnett telle tie that in 
other leaves of the Stein fragments ho has examined he has 
found myr i i\ for me i^y ' fire/ and dmyuj* for 
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dmigs (^q) 1 thought, idea/ Not one of tho other singular 
features noted by Mr, Barnett in the MSS. occurs in the 
inscription. The absence of a find d at the end of words, 
which in the modem language temunnfco in r, /, or n. Is 
particularly interesting. It has bh*r tbyur (g^) t 

hphrul (<qp), mjftl {***), i ml (%<* ), rdui (^), db<m 
phrin ), etc., which is the spelling of the present day. 

Ah regards the nee of y between hi and the vowels » and e, 
I am Inclined to see in it an attempt, since abandoned, to 
differentiate, in certain cases, words with nearly the 
sound in the spoken language of the time. Mr, Barnett 
remarks that while mye (S) is used in the fragments for 

iiif 'fire,* it is written me (3) in the compound word 

meaning ‘flower* {vuhtkog This, it seems to me, 

confirms ray view, for there was no possibility of confusion 


in this case. At the present time, I may remark, snob 
words as 'sickness' are pronounced nyatra, jj .rj * to 
wound’ is «W-M, |T« 'a reed pen* is but 

‘n fog’ is «»««; but when the language was first 
died in writing all superposed letters which were prefixes 
were pronounced {see Schiefiicr, Tihetitch* Studtea, p. 330 j. 
Ah to the frequent use in the Stein Iragaienta of final d 
after r. 1 . and fl, I hesitate to accept it os evidence of an 
archaic form, but think it is probably an irregularity peculiar 
to the copyist, in other words simply a fault in gp^j- 
In two cases at least in the fragments published in tJ, 0 
Preliminary Report (pi. xvi), the final d fl0tslM only 
explainable by supposing it introduced for tho sake of 
...rhony, I refer tofcre 2 rf th, first „ 

tare «W»M*** rrbici then „ miut 
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have been pronounced tmgen^hmdo. Thu second example 
is in the fifth line of the tame fragment* ma-uord-pa dang 
(*■ B ^V 31 which in many portions of the country 

would still be pronounced ma-nord-pa dimg, though written 
flidf rifl/y?iT thing* As to evident cases of irregular spelling, 
we find one in the first fragment on the first line, where we 
have hdhi Ua # ^ #3 jp f while on the second line wo 

have the con-eel Ibrm in hdl Ua &u On the 

third line we have bkuti tixa/r to (^"fV ^^‘7") instead of 
bkah stoat to. 

The second fttein fragment on pL xvi* although I think 
written by the same hand which wrote the first, does not 
contain any of the singular orthographic features found in 
the latter* with the solo exception of the qse of myi (§) 
instead of mi (S) 1 not. p 

On the whole. I am not yet ready to accept the views 
expressed by ifr. Barnett as to the ff cnonuous importance 
of the Stein fragment for the knowledge of Tibetan 
patiPogTuphy and orthoepy" until the peculiarities met with 
in them have been found in a much larger number of 
texts—(1) because a practically contemporaneous document* 
lhe Lhasa inscription* docs not offer similar irregularities, 
except a b regards the use of y between m and the vowels 
1 and e; (2) as regards final d after l, h t and r f the use of 
double final suffixes (there are ten in Tibetan, g f ng r dj n f b M 
*?h J\ I f s t and a) is in violatinn of a well-known rule of 
Tibetan grammar as laid down in the works of the early 
Indian missionaries and interpreters who in the seventh or 
eighth centuries—at all events some where near The time 
when these fragments were probably written — gem? the 
present script to the country and a regular orthography* 
which,, so far as we know, has never been departed from in 
good mannflcriptsp books* and lapidsiy inscriptions.—Very 
sincerely yours* 


W. W. Rock hill. 
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3. This Far East, 

6 , AVw Square y Lincoln s Inn. 
Mtttf 1 &t t 1903 * 

Dear Professor Huts Davids* —T was delighted to see 
in the April number of tho Journal nn announcement to the 
effect that the Society proposes in the future to devote more 
apace to the Far East than it has hitherto been able to do. 
As one of a minority of members whoso interests in matters 
Asiatic are almost confined to the regions ultra Gttngmi f 
I atn free to confess that I have lor some time past felt 
that our spsfc l;lL subjects were nol meeting with a.^ much 
recognition as their relative and growing importance seemed 
to me to deserve* while the Aryan and Semitic fields of 
study were* in my bumble judgment, getting more than 
their fair share of attention. In the vast fields of research 
represented by Indo-Chma, the Indian Archipelago* the 
Chinese Empire, Korea, and Japan, amounting as they da in 
point of population to more than the hull of Asia* and 
including at least u like proportion of subjects of Interest, 
there is far more left to dp than in India and South-Western 
Asia, which have been worked at no long and so thoroughly. 
'Yet even the excellent pioneer work that has been done in 
the Far East, much of it by foreign scholars* but a good deal 
by British aim. is virtually unknown in this country, except 
amongst a very limited circle of readers; and that mainly 
because there has been no sufficient opportunity of making 
them acquainted with it, The new venture seems to me to 
be well calculated to further this end, as well as to smsomage 
new lhca of research; and even if it only keeps m in touch 
with current work in these outlying fields, it will bo fulfilling 
a very useful function* T think the Council are to be 
congratulated on their action in the matter,—I am, yours 
very truly, J " 


C. Otto 


ptolemy's geo&hapht. 
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-I. Ptolemy's Geography. 

Florence* 

April 25 th, 190H. 

Dear Pic if es.su it Rhys Batumi,— -I see that we are 
golnjf to publish Colonel Gerini’s Researches on Ptolemy's 
Gcogruphy. The set of maps to illustrate that work, which 
were made cord 1552—78 by Ignazio Daiiti, still exist in 
the Guarduroba of the Palazzo Veccbio, Florence. Yasari 
states that the maps are Ptolamy , a brought up to date. 
There are fifty- three of them, and three relate to India. 
Palibothra, Guur, Bengali!, Rhotasgarh, Sntgaon, etc., are 
marked un thorn, and they appear to be of Interest as being 
nearly u century earlier than those of El«m. On one of 
tho id tips of Tnd ia is the dale 1575. Uanti belonged to 
Perugia, and was a brother of the sculptor Yincenzio. IIo 
executed the maps for Cosimo, the first Grand Duke. The 
maps are largo (Vasari says two breccia high), and are 
painted on walnut-wond on the panels of the wardrobe. 
Vasari, I believe, describes them in his book about painters, 
etc., published at Florence in 1568, p, 877, but 1 only 
know his account from a quotation in a book bv Leonardo 
Xintones on the ancient and modem Florentine gnomon 
(Florence, 1757, p. xliii). It seems to me that Bnnti's 
maps mnst be about the earliest that we have of Bengal, 
though of course there must be earlier Portuguese ones. 
There surely must be somewhere a monograph on Danti's 
work. Tirehoschi, I believe, has a notice of him , and he 
is also in the Biographic Umveraclle.—Yours sincerely, 

H. Beveridge. 


5. “The Far East” 

Seetid Lodge. 

Map 4M, 1908. 

Dear Peo kessok Rhys Davids, — I am very glad to see 
that it is proposed to bring out a periodical specially devoted 
to the consideration of matters of Far Eastern inquiry. 

S.R.A.A 1903. v 
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The Far East differs from the nearer and middle East 
in nearly every important particular of its civilization 
and history. It became essentially Wines-inn in both these 
respects, and if a wave of Buddhism passed oyer the 
immense tract and its enormous population, its influence, 
never fundamental, but rather of a stimulative than of 
s creative character, has ceased—to bo replaced for tho moat 
part by modern tendencies drawn from the West, with 
which the near and middle East, llie home of IsUtnism 
and Brahmiiuam, are still cut of all sympathy. 

Further, the races who dwell in the boutidiesis territories 
washed by the eastern waters of the Pacific Ocean possess 
a literature of which hardly the fringe lias been touched. 
A more complete investigation brings every day to light new 
elements, arahmological, historical, and folklorist* tending 
to show the course of thought and life that has brought 
these immense and isolated populations into an ordered 
civilization of a very peculiar kind, upon line* quite other 
than those which have obtained in the West or in the near 
and middle East—elements which call far separate treatment 
and are well worthy of distinct recognition in periodical 
literature.—Yours truly, 

F. Victor Dick ins. 


6, YyadhisOtra on the Four Aryauttab, 


Gftetit. 

April 15f/i p 1903, 

Bear Professor Ruys Davids, — Professor Eera has 
called attention to the relations between the therapeutic 
doctrine oi the Buddha and Indian medical science. He 
writer in his 11 Manual of Buddhism/" p. 46 : fl It i fl not 
difficult to see that these four Safijm are nothing else but 
the four cardinal articles of Indian medical science, applied 
to the spiritual healing of mankind, exactly as in the Yoga 
doctrine, 1 This connection of the Arpmatya i with medical 


' ^ Tqgufttra, it is. cottnn.: "pft* ^tiiurnrnhaiD ■ 

ra, tudyiiUm. sncitorah, firttnsjralietia, mak™, ft . . t ..*■ 
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fldeneo was apparently not unknown to the Buddhists 
themselves, for in Lnl, v., p, 448j we find immediately after 
the annonncement of the discovery of th.fi two form ulna the 
'ignifioant words; ' utpauno vaidyai'ajah prnmotnknk tarea- 
tinhlikeMyah . , . and again, p. 458: 

‘ riruturt jitulokt kbit*vtjMh ipraplgiU J 
tmtfj/araf team ’tamulpmumk mrmtjfadAijtmmoeakah || 1 ” 

“In a long ailing world of creatures, plagued with the 
Mctnesa of sins, thou wast born, the prince of physicians, 
delivering from all slcknessey." 

Allusions to the therapeutic omniscience of the Tathagnta 
dtc, of course, numerous; so roe arc very persuasive and to 
the point; for instance, Bodhicaryii valam, ii, 50 foil; 

i tramcyidhibhifo 'pi vaidyarMyttm nr, r taiighayet \ 

tatra nftirt^mrfilthja^ja mrmkalt/dpaharinah f 
ral-yum uUahghtttfdmlti dhig mdm ahjanlamohiiam \ \ 

" iLt)u E;li vi&i but a passing disease to fear, one should 
not transgress the physician's bidding. Even so, I 
transgress the bidding of the omniscient physician who 
draws forth every cause of pain—shame on me for my 
supreme stupidity t ” 

And ibid., vii, 22 foil,, a comparison between tho bodily 
diseases and the mental ones, between the hard methods of 
the medical scientists and kind methods of the moral teacher: 

***** ’P l wMydh kurmnti hiyaduhkhair arogai&m \ 

tarn ad bahvni dtthkkdni htiutum xodhm'ytm alpakam || 

knrjdm i mdm apy ueitdm rararmdyo n a tlatiardn | 

tnfiiUiurenupac&renii cikifatili moAdturdn \ 

ddau f okadidane *pi niyojayati iidyakak \ 

tat karoti kram&tpokadyat teamamsS&y api tyajet [j 

*' There is no physician but cures disease with some pain La 
the treatment: thus to destroy great pains a little must 
be borne. This treatment, usual though it he, ths Great 
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Physician lias not followed: with pleasurable handling 
heals he the greatest sufferers. first he engages us, 
our leader, in the giving of herbs and the like: this 
does lie that in duo course afterwards we may renounce 
even our own flesh.” 

Moreover, we find in the Abhidharmukosn and in so many 
words the actual parallel discovered by Professor Kern. At 
the beginning of the sisth Ko&i I IIS. of the Soci&d Asiatique) 
Yasrnnitra has the following glosses:— 

pyiidhitn dratreti . vySdhir dubkhasatyasynparrmnam ; 
tannidauam samudayasatyasya \ tatksnjo uirod hastily us va ; 
tadbhaisujyam margasatyasyopamunam , t&trc ’ptj esa mlga- 
ti&rn drftimte iti. Yyiidhisutre . katbam . caturbhir angaih 
samunvagato bhiaak 1 galySpabarta rajurhas ca bhavnti raja- 
yogyas ca rajatigatve cu soankhynip gacchati , katamaii 
c&turbliih P SLadhakuialo bhavuti, abadbasanmttbimakuialah, 
ahudhaprahunakusalnh, prahmnsya cSbadhasyiyatyfim a anut- 
padakusalnh . evani eva caturbhir angaih suntan regains 
tathagato Mian samyaksambuddho Wtarabhieak Jalyii- 
pahartety ncyate. Katamnis catnrbhih P iha bhiksavas 
tathagato Man samyakeambuddha ida^i duhkham drya- 
fiatya-n iti yalhabbutam prajSnati, ayaiu dnhktiauamodayah ; 
ayam duhkhimiitHlhiLh ; iyam duhthmairotlhoguniinl pratipad 
aryasatyam iti yathabhutain prajunuU . iti. 

I do not know this Yyadhisutra from other sources. The 
phraseology is of the beat kind. You will observe that, 
according to ilia sutm, the third satya is the way [m5rg^ 
upSya) to the destruction of the disease, and the founf 
the way to its not-appear ing-again la-punarbhuva), 1 , 
scholastic point of view, fsu far as I know, is different» _l 
Yours faithfully, <pT 

JhOUlS DE LA Y Al.LEfi PotJBStH. 
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7. NanJID J S 1135-B HAVA VI VEKA. 

Be a ei Processor Riivs Davids, — Bwnyiu Nanjio's USSj 
Paa - zn -1an -1 no (Prajfludlpit Sartre, 1 Prajii&pradipaimtra- 
kdrika, or i'$&kfi7fd ? 3 ), is said by the editor to have been 
4 composed by the Bodhisattvip Nagarjuna and Nirdefia* 
prablm (? ' distinct - brightness/ or Pirignlnnetra), the 
latter explaining 500 verses of the former,” Tbac is clear 
enough. Xirdesaprahhu may be a wrong translation of 
J5 1 ] (Fan-piah-min) ; hut bummmm ml ermre* The 

nrigm of PiiigqtmeUn alone is perplexing. 

But if we glance at the table of Additions (p. hit)* or 
the first Appendix fa. nom h Ikon), we are definitively 
puzzled : “ for ATir desaprvtbh& (? distinct - brightness, or 

PiugalaneE ra) read Ntlaneim (or Aryadeva).” And again: 
4J Arya Devt r, also called Nikmetra, on account of hia having 
two spots, ns large us tho eyes, on his cheeks. His real 
numo wm Camlmkirti” 

To make things more obscure, observe that Naajio'fl 1179, 
the iTua-luii or Modhyamaka^astra, gives us a Alula- or 
Capital-Text by NSgSrjima, and a tlka by Nilacaksus (F s blue 
eye, nr Fingalunftra). This Ni tweaks as must again bo 
CandraklrtL 

Tho observations >'i Dr. Takakusu (in J.K.A.S., 10U3, 
p, 181) do not throw much light on. the matter, 

Tho Madhyaniakacastra, or iluhmndliyaiimka, is un¬ 
doubtedly the collection of tho Mudtiyamika aphorisms, 3 
attributed by Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese tradition to 
Nugarjuuu 3 

There h m Nepaleses literature and in tho Tibetan 
a Madhya[uaknyrtli | PrasEUmapada Duma) by Ctiudrakirtf, 

\ Prqjnapradip*. I'y^fni is*f nmiwr Rut I Wandar why ^juraa 

vv ~ liu [IJH 2 r r-(ht<,iTmiia>' '*ira \ Un- Tibetna twx : uimu muisniiwQiYii * 

nmkuturiLi , ^a-mb ra-bn -h». 

' J^Wrwt. I'rajnh m the nam- lit 1 hr Nilp^tfittiiH,^ Ai*tm [TratiissJ of th-ft 

S kfu-Ai- Ajitii.irir.iiL5. or -umu>]- FtiuMptviip* k the snu' at tlu> 

vyakhiftl (Cmmhsxiqn^ 

: AflcurtOng U> llu-Wlogriuw nf the TihetilU (ttraktion of this buuk, tlitrt nre 
4-10 jipLi rjriHULn or alfl-kuH, 
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which I am now editing for the Bibliotheca Buddliicu. It 
bears no intimate relation either to Katina's 1I7!> or 
bis 1185, 

But there is in the Tanjnr, Mdo, atviii, a commentary on 
the Madhyamakatastra, by Bhavayiveka' [Lerjs-ldan-hhyed), 
entitled Prqjndpi tidipa MdiamadiujamukairtU. This is exactly 
the title of the Kanjio's 1185; and novice as I am in 
Chinese lexicography, it appeared to me that PWpieh-miA 
could be well translated, not. <Udinil-hrightn&a t but bright- 
dittmetoes* (compare the Tibetan legs-Man - Myed = ‘good 
distinct ion ’); [but riceka was a better translation of distinct 
than nirdeSsi lastly, that Kanjio himself (or him sources^ 
bad translated (Appendix l, Ko. 14) Tshm-pien = * clear 
discussion * = Blinvavi veka." 


At my request, my brother Henry do k Vallec Poussin 
sent me a translation of the beginning of 1185 (being the 
major part of the introduction); and I received a fe\rdays 
afterwards {by the kindness of my friend Hr. F, W. Thomas) 
a copy of the commencement of the Tibetan xylograph. The 
accord was more admirable than I could have over Loped. 
All the Madhynmika treatises have the same phraseology 
and all the commentator* arc given io explaining the subject’ 
the purpose, and the eo-called 'relation' of the troathe - 
but the Chinese (my brother's translation, from the Chinese I 
and the Tibetan do agree in derails, and the coincidence is 
complete. I am unable to understand tho introductory 
stanza; but we do not always understand Sanskrit stanitsa. 
The Tiklan lotsavaa were more clever than we are; but 
Urn Chinese translators were also puzzled by the stylistic 
and grammatical com plications. ~ J 

. ° n . 1183 b« .Tiiten 

folloiis. Te.t by Fagaqima; commeiifctfy h_v Bliavaviveka 

: t'r*± 

jj~) W -W**g*4 • m - K “- M» <- aw, Si 

. Blear jttih&m 6l th! {H V V j 
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( — Tandjonr, Mdo, xviii, foil 44-299)/* and the statement 
* f Deest in Tibetan JJ must be erased* 

As concerns JHlaenksus =. Aryudeva = Fingaknetra, I have 
nothing to say, except that, tbg commentary in Nnnjio 1179 
is identical neither with ^iugilrj iidli/s, nor whh. IS uddhapnlita’a, 
nor with Candraklrtra commentaries on the same book. 
" A ehaque Jour soffit sa peine. <? —Yours faithfully, 

L. Ut LA YALLEE POUSSIN* 

8, The Bra mi aj ala Suttanta in Chinese. 

DKATt Phqfe&kik Rhys Dateds,—R eferring to my note 
14 Pafl and Sanskrit” («HLA.S. P 1901, p, 359), Dr. E. 
Wutanebo writes as followi :— lt No. 1087 in Kaujio^ Cat, 
jp entirely different from Nm 654. The former, as yon 
mentioned* belongs to the Mahiiyima class; while the latter 
is classified as Small Vehicle Sutra (eee Nhujio), and it 
corresponds with slight differences to the Pali Brahma- 
jalasuttu. There is another Chinese Torsion of this sutta 
contained in the Chinese Bighanikuya (.Ximjio, 646).“— 
Tours faithfully, 

Ij. de la Vallke Poussin. 

9. KausamflT, KaAafvha, YaihaiX 

Jaunpur. 

Mat/ 7(h f 1993. 

Bkah Professor Rhys Datum, — I have goad reasons, 
which i intend in publish in due course, for believing that 
the city ot Kausambl visited by Yuan Ohwang should bo 
identified with (iurgi (Arch, Sury T Rep., xtx, pL xx ; k xi, 
pL xxxvi) ; that Ku.-japura, visited by the same pilgrim, is 
now known as Jhiisi (Mon. Antiq. NAY . P. T 138}; und that 
yjiiiilli city wns situated in. the Chapara District of Bengal, 
and is represented by the extensive remains of the undcscribed 
wailed city at Jklaujhi, on ihe left bank of the Gbaghura 
(Grogru) river* opposite to the confluence of this river with 
the old bed of the Ganges.—Yours truly, 


W. Vost. 
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10. Tee Zodiacal Light. 

Silt,—In lira very interesting papers in our Journal 
(J.B.A+S,* ^ 5 .* 5* p* Mij and xii, P- -327) Sir Jamca Redhouse 
has identified the Zodiacal Light with the “False Dawn” 
of Oriental poems anti lexicons* I venture: to question this 
and to submit that the 14 false dawn " is nothing but the 
firat or early dawn. This is the view of Lane, Arab, Bint., 
1345, cal 3, where he explains the phrase zanaku-s-Birfr&n 
{wolf's tail) as the fake dawn, i.e. the first dawn, and 
observes that this nearly agrees with the Greek \v/c£ipa)$. 
I submit that the zodiacal light is a rare phenomenon 
even in India, and that it is presumably atQl rarer in 
Persia, as being farther from the equator, and therefore 
cannot he the lake dawn which is represented in the 
dictionaries quoted by Sir James as a thing of daily occur¬ 
rence. Thus the Turkish translation of the Quinn* says, 
44 There are two dawns, one the false dawn . s . B 
the other nhows itself later/ 1 During a residence of more 
than thirty years in Hen gal I never, to my knowledge, 
saw the zodiacal light hi the morning, though I once saw 
it very brilliant in the western sky at Calcutta for two or 
three evenings- Other Anglo-Indians seem to have been 
equally unfortunate, and Mir James Rodhouse admits in bis 
first paper that it only observable in one or perhaps 
two month* of th« year in the morning* via. in October and 
November, 

According to Abul Fazl* as translated by Colonel Jamrtt, 
the Persian for the zodiacal light is niimk t a short apear 
or javelin. In the Ain Akburt he speaks of the cosmogony 
of the Greeks and says, -The elemental spheres are nice 
in number * ... The second is of Air 

It is here that comets, zodiacal light, luminous streams 
and meteors, and the like have their origin Ir f J arret t* 
in, 38}* To the original* Bib. Iud t 2nd cd., p. 24, L II, 
the words are 
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Here the plural neyomk is used. Perhaps the true reading 
of the words that fallow it is Le. pillars 

possessed of horns. At least there is no conjunction in 
a manuscript copy of the Am in my possession. Colonel 
Jarrett has a note in which he quotes Humboldt as remarking 
that the term ntiak was first used by the Persian astronomers 
with reference to the light observed in 1688, and to which 
Cassini gave the name of the Zodiacal Light. I may 
add that nszah or its plural mytimk corresponds to the 
nvxa-i-Qfishm of YulkW Diet., ii* 1367„ coL 1 ? which he 
renders ** radii Bulk orientis et occi deotis ” and to the neza 
ha kaf of Sleingnsa. It also corresponds to the iiesn fra 
*hmt which Abut Fnzl uses in the Akharnsltmi (Bib- Iud,, 
3rd cd Jf 222. nine lines from foot) when speaking of the 
■various forms of comets. Possibly one reason why eastern 
writers have not specially noticed the zodiacal light is 
because they regarded it as a form of comet. According 
to Abul Faz] p Hindus reckoned that there were a thousand 
a&trai bodies fJarrelt, id,). In the Akbaniamu, in the 
place already referred to f which is a long description of 
comets in general and of Cornelius Gamma's comet of 
1577 in particular* he is more moderate and says that the 
Hindu books describe more than a hundred kinds of comets, 
but that the Greek treatises mention only seven kinds. 
He also Bay a (Akharnamu! ui^ 222 r second line from foot), 
11 Some Greeks are agreed that hairy carnets (sS I M&*) 
appear in the east at sun rise, and tailed ones {jitzanab} in 
the west at everingp and apparently this is the result of 
repeated observations.” It will be observed that Abul Furl 
ia writing in the Ain of the Greek cosmogony, and that 
apparently he attributes to them a knowledge of the netjfiznk 
or zodiacal light. 

In his first paper Sir Jarnea liedhou&e quotes the Bnhar-i- 
*Ajam as saying that the false dawn is compared to the 
foil of a wolf 14 by reason of it a length and sUndrrncs*” 
But T thiuk Sir James must have taken his quotation 
from Toilers, i, 900, col. 2, and not verified the reference, 
for in the lith, cd- of the Bahar-i-*Aj&m of tbe Newal 
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kisbore press, 1894, p. 457, col. 2, s.v. duin-i-gurtf, the word 
is pot tufili, as in Tullers, bat taril'i, darkness 

or blackness* It thus corresponds to tho Stfhh titraq, azure, 
or dark bine, morning' of Omar Khayyam, quatrain 200 of 
Whin field's ed. and translation, p. 135 of ed. 1901, and 
which Le renders by “cold grey light.*' 

H. Beteiudgk. 

P-S. — Is not the phrase “the false dawn" paralleled by 
“the doubtful dusk” of “ In Meiuoriam,” canto xcv? 


11* Notes roan the Tatuum, 

Dbau PnoFESSoa Rhys Davids,—N anjio’s Catalogue of 
the Chinese Tripitaka makes mention (p, 374) of an author 
whose name, in Chinese Wa . sin, ■ without nature,’ Nanjio 
MmjeetwaUy restores in Sanskrit as Agotra. Only one work 
(J>0. II < l (I)) ia ascribed to him, namely, a commentary 
on the Hahtyimtatoparygraha of Anhga. A second cotn- 
mentury, by 1 asubundhu, on the same work is iu eluded in 
the volume, and (lie test ilself is recorded under Nos. 1183-4 
and 1247. 

Afiudgti’s work is plainly identical with one contained in 
the Tan jar (Jfifc, lvi, foil. 1-47) under the title M<tM- 
jftoiwamqraka. This is followed by two commentaries; 
(1) a Bhdzya by Vusulmndhu (foil. 129-212), and (2) a 
Mdh dydnuwmrinitiopaii iban dh anti (foil. 212-342) by an 
Dpdsaka Bhfldauta Ac . lo . m . This is no doubt 

tho person reprinted by the Chinese TFu . «ii. Wnssiliew, 
in TamnStbas account of this author (see the Index), renders 
the Tibetan bv AmibA&ta, hut Asrarupa would be equally 
P 0581 ^ 0, * irUpa, which is generally not translated, would 

probably be fwp med (though do. bo sometimes = rimo). 
and Abhan, would be insufficient. — Believe me, yours 
faithfully, ' 1 


F. W. Thomas. 
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12, TlIK SoUL-TeLEORTT IN EODDHiSM. 

1 should like to be permitted to comment on the essay 
in the Journal A&irtfrqw, Sept-Oct +f 1902, by Professor 
de la Tall^e Poussin on IF Bogin atique bmiddbiste/ The 
article, which k of extraordinary interest, is the fruit of 
untiring labour in untrodden fielda, and marks a new 
departure in the exegesis of Buddhist literature, It is an 
inquiry whether and bow far certain te^ots, of cardinal 
■importance according to the Pali Pitakas, appear aa 
elaborated* modiMj or otherwise evolved in the Sanskrit 
sources of Buddhism. 

The tenets in question are the negation ot at man (Pali* tftftl) 
or soul, and the acquiescence in the current belief in karttu 7- 
phafat or moral retribution in the after-life. To M' cstern 
minds the nihilism of the odd tenet and the persist cut 
individuality implied in the of her form an antinomy or 
paralogism which implies either muddle - beaded ness, or 
sophistry, or esoteric! sin a or all three In early Buddhism, 
The difficulty of reconciliation was not unnoticed e toll by 
Grig inn L adherents- 1 And Professor Poussin^ inquiry turns, 
a* might have been expected, ml the nature and functioii 
aligned* m both Pali and Sanskrit sources,, to that 
constituent of Lhe Buddhist moi biologtque (I thank the 
author for that word !) which might replace the more 
obviously transcend enu±l ahma — to wii, njmhtn iPuli 
pi mam)* The inquiry is of necessity lengthy and discursive, 
but the erudition of the author has brought together 
a considerable mass of citations in text 1 and footnotes. 
These, together with the author’s lucid presentments of 
ideas, should make the e^ay a guislepust which uo one 
can afford to neglect, but which will, on the contrary, be 
gratefully consulted. 

Proteesor de la Y alive Poussin finds a very positive 
evolution of cyfi&titt - theory Lti certain Sanskrit - Buddbkt 

] M. in, Ifl; tL t S 1 i-iS; S- III, m. Bw tba prtsent writer m 
MajjrMmLi]. Nikoyn^ J.R.A.0., ilfu J 1 , p + ISO. 

3 Oil p. ifi7 F W XXVII h. 1 i SoqiyuttA, rt-Mii XXII. 
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texte The term aunt anti is joined Co or substituted for 
it—a term which seems to approximate to our own nw- 
psychologieal concept of mind a a a * continuum * or dux. 
And he infers from certain contexts that this tijndna-samfQna 
■was regarded, not as one permanent, unchanging, trans¬ 
migrating entity, as the soul was in the afr/iim-theory, but 
as an ir essential series of individual and momentary 
consciousnesses/' forming a “procession vivace et autonomy/' 
By autonomous he means iudependent of physical processes. 
According to this view the upbringing of a now njJmna at 
conception, as the eifect ot the preceding last vifSihut of 
tome expiring person, represents no change hi kind, but 
only, to put it so, of degree. The lijTidm is but a recurring 
ecrics. not a transferred entity or principle. Hence it in 
more correct, if Jess convenient, to speak, not of njMmi, but 
ol the Sitmidita nf pniwrfti-VTjfidnd)ii k 

This notion, ha holds, gives us a continuous *1/ responsible 
\et susceptible of interruptions. And hereby Lho extremes 
of negation and affirmation iu the early tradition are bridged 
oser t and we get a coherent wyatem, vindicating for 
Buddhism the claim of its founders to teach a Mean Doctrine 
{nu£tfh&m dhummam) between the Eternallsm ol mhbam atthi 
and the Nihilism of mblmm mt-MS He concludes that since 
in place of Soul the Buddhists substituted a protagonist who 
played the part ol soul so uncommonly well, we most put 
into the background all their reiterated rejection of t.he Acta. 

Now I venture to think that in breaking up the notion 
of an abstract ript&w - entity into a series of intellectual 
processes or force-moments. Professor Poussin shows true 
Insight into Buddhist thought. Dimly and crudely, without 
scientific language or instrument, the early Buddhists wore 
groping, under the crust ol words, after that view of 
phenomena which we are tending to make fundamental in 
nur science of to-day. They were feeling out after a dynamic 
conception of things— alter a world-order of becoming 
movement, process, sequence, force. 


1 B.H, 17. -20, 13, Bl, 
pBRul ir 
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Meracleitma, with Lis flux of becoming, bad preceded them 
in a rudimentary fashion. Aristotle, with an inherited 
tradition of soul as a kind of motion, and with his own 
theory of soul us informing energy t actualizing tha potential 
was groping with thorn + Homo resolved a soul-being, for 
Hfl T into 1 parihnibir J processes. Wundt has done much the 
same for the * 4 fine old crusted ” Scvfe of Germany. Matter 
itself is melting away as substance. 

For the relatively static and material notion of an 
indivisible soul-monad dwelling in one concrete perishable 
cage niter another, Gotamn substituted the idea of a series 
of wholly transient compounds {mmlhaw) r organisms, 
personal nexus, living beings. Living revealed itself as 
a congeries of manitestations (paiukfitivo, ttppddo) of be¬ 
comings and extinctions. Fart of the compound was 
relatively stable, to wit* the body | nip a, kat/a) ; but the 
rest—and this, paw the four other sktmdhus, virtually 
amounted to affective reaction or €£tltmd t and intellectual 
reaction* ot metno f citta f or rmfiana —was in a state of 
constant flux, "by day one thing os it arises* another aa it 
wanes/' To call this by the name of n substance, conceived 
as permanent and unchanging, were the last absurdity 
(S. II p 91^5). And with respect to its destiny, the faithful 
are forbidden to hold any view "about the coming, going, 
transmigration* rebirth, growth, development of virndna 
apart from what Is hereon taught respecting the other 
skandhas 11 (S- III P 63 ML), 

In the Abhidhamina* e.g. the Dhamiaa-Sangani, there 
appears already u tendency to substitute the plural aMtindm 
for the term groups of miin&nn [chn vntmnakdrjti) of the Suita 
Piluktr But if the early Buddhists did not find fitting 
terms for the view they were seeking to realize sy ready to 
band as Aristotle did, it should be remembered that they 
bad not a body of scientific tradition and terminology, 
however imperfect, to draw upon as he had. / 

It is true that they did not guard their position os- 
well as they might have done, had they , fully realized its 
gTeat issues. They used now and again the traditional 


mo 




a.mmistic expressions as to the 1 descent 51 of nTwdnfl or 

iidjttjrrfipa into the womb at conception (T>. IT, #53 ; S + TT* 
01, 101); as to laving down this body and taking another 
(8. I Y f GO, 40 ft), mid ho on. And they incorporated into 
their canon, with so much other mythical loro, the Mdrshen 
about M;Ira asking the rfiimaEgfcZ of the suicides tiudkika and: 
Yakkali [8. 1* 132; TIT, 119-13-1)1 — a fanciful, almost 
humorous legend which even M, Poussin* with nil his sense 
for 1 ironic subtile/ takes ns seriously as other Palii&ts have 
done. Again, they use the conventional phraseology of 
transmigration in making a person, spimk of h ist past, births 
and hii future destiny, But the great mass of sober 
argument a lid positive exposition in the Pi^ak:^ goes to 
show both that the Buddhists resolved soul-entity into 
psychological process, and also that a future personal com¬ 
plex or self like unto, mud Hie effect of, yet not identical 
with the present aclf T would reap the Karina harvest 
sown here* 

When, however, M, Poussin defines what he thinks is 
meant by the mmi&m of pmrrtti-nj?m\\a-s f it seems to me 
that he draws, from the Later sources he quotes, implications 
very heavy for them to bear. He bids the psychology of 
the Nikayas superseded by a metaphysical hypothesis of 
Sanskrit commentators. TTo will not admit that, this flux 
of vijTidJiav is "ike sequence of states of mind ca lifted by 
the casual impact of sense and object rp (theNik&ya doctrinq), 
Xo, it is an autonomous continuum of rj/wantf-moments; 
44 ieur s£rie esflentielle> leur procession vivace et autonome,” 
These are his own words. But the quotations he supplies 
hardly bear him out in this metaphysical elaboration of 
fiSnfln^<"psychfjlog3 r - He does not claim that this hypothesis 
exists in the Nikayas, They indeed affirm of rwMna the 
merely phenomenal nature which ho transcends. Far from 
being jiiitonjtmouft, ritw&fa, for theta, is aoi t does not arise 
{uppaj/ati), unless there is contact by way of sense or 

1 TlLLfl U'fm b Li^ed lii baijir. Ill, ■l^ h to Ti|f iiTL -TKnjilT the 1 flriiitsig 1 K in 
fOTb^icOHiuh*- of atrium jMiiigi c-v of jdcrw about them ;— pmOzm mu Lpdminaiu 
aT*ltk.aiiti Uuli. \ 
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image fees e.g, M. 1, 258-9). And I have not yet traced 
the xctmltina -hypothesis in the traditions oi the southern 
RcholostjcisRi, although pamtia for psychological process is 
a favourite term with Buddhaghosa, 

Tt ia easy to call vi)Mna a protagonist of the atman when 
it has been elaborated into ei hypothetical quosi-noumcntil 
continuum of self-ind uced flash points of c-Qn&ciousness, 1 am 
not denying that this heterodox elaboration came to pass* 
On Birch a dynamic ego further light will be moat, welcome. 
Blit, however strongly its place in Indian thought becomes 
substantiated, it cannot dwarf the significance, as M + Poussin 
suggests it can, of Gotama’s original position with respect 
to bouL 

The rejection of nHd was based, it ia true, on a logical 
interpretation of individual experience and consistency of 
terms. But its import was* in fact, profoundly ethical and 
social, -Gotamu was making a stand against priests and gods 
and sacrificial ritual. And where soul was believed in, 
there Oversouh and the claims of the soul's 1 medicine* 
man 1 could not bo kept out. That belief ho undermined 
by breaking up the notion of the person as consisting of 
two distinct homogeneous substances, and by resolving him 
into a number of impermanent elements and activities— 
activities that wore only potential till called into temporary 
actuality by natural law-governed antecedent causes. The 
path he hewed was inevitably rough and ill guarded. It 
was the work of a grant pioneer. 

0. A. F, Rhts Davids. 
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Balhtar i TodasaP i i. Gruzinski tekst po rukopiaam xi—zli 
tv, (yprilazhemeni dyukh paleograpbichnskikh tabllts)* 
s^perevodom I prodisloviem izdal A fc Eiiakhanov. 

[Balhyar and Iodabafh. The Georgian test according 
to MBS. of the eleventh and twelfth centuries-, to 
which are added two palseographic plates. Edited by 
A + Khakhanov, with a translation and preface. ] 

Lazurovski Institute, Moscow, 1902, 

An accurate account was given of the Georgian and 
Armenian versions of the Barkum and Josaphat legend 
in the Transactions of the Folklore Society, June, 1896* 
by Mr. 1". a Conybeare, of Oxford, The Georgina text 
which he used was that published by Professor Marr, of 
St. Petersburg. In 1901, however, two fragments of 
manuscripts were discovered in the Tiflis Church Museum. 
Ihese fragments Professor Khokhanov here edits and 
to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He i& 
induced by the style of writing to give them this date. 
They are in the khutmn or ecclesiastical character, but 
a postscript is added in the mkhedruli or civil character, 
and the paleographic peculiarities point to a time when the 
mkhedruh began to be developed out of the khuUuri, This 
period Professor Ehakhanov fixes about the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries. The reader will observe the forms 
Ealhviir and Iodaaaph for Barlaam and Josaphat, but these 
are common variations in Georgian. 

J.S.A.K, 1003- 


3S 
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By means of these mamwcripta a more coiroct test ean be 
established. Those known before were very late, as indeed 
is that used by Professor Mur, although copied from an 
older manuscript. Professor E1) ethane v shows that these 
fragments moke many obscure passages clear. In the 
previously cited article by Mr. Conybeare he rightly insists 
upon the importance of the Georgian Tension of this 
curious legend, which more closely resembles the Arabic 
and Hebrew recensions. Professor Ehakhanov gives the 
Georgian teat and a Russian translation. Two photo¬ 
graphic plates of the fragments arc added. He has done 
a real service in presenting those versions to the student 
of the siTflUg^ Christian redaction oi the life and spiritual 
development of Buddha, 

W, R r Morrill. 


Tnn Histories or Rare a*' Ho*hi%d the Persia?* and 
Rabban Bah-'IdtA. TdL I, Syriac Texts; ToL II, 
pts, 1 and 2, English Translation a By K A. W. 
Buugf t JIA.p Iiitt.D,j D.Lit, (Lii2rg & Co, T 1902.} 

Br + Budge's edition of the lives of the Nestomu saints 
Rabban ndrffllzd and Bar- f Idt& illnetmtee a familiar branch 
of the literature of the Syrians which loves to tell of the 
piety ami miraculous deeds of the ascetes and anchorites of 
bygone days. Much of it has been destroyed by religions 
opponents or has otherwise disappeared* bat the survivals 
aro not a few* and if they are not altogether of absorbing 
interest when judged by present-day standards, they 
faithfully reflect tho life and thought of the limes in 
which they were written, afford now and again valuable 
ecclesiastical information* and not tin frequently contain 
useful details regarding ancient Syrian history and 
geography. 

The heroes whose achievements axe here presented in 
three sumptuous volumes flourished in the seventh century 
of the Christian era. Both were founders of monasteries, 
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and have enjoyed a great and lasting reputation in thu Syrian 
Church. It \s not unnatural that there is much in thcsa 
hooks that appeals only to the few students who are? interested 
in Syriac philology or eceleBLUhtinal history—more prtsi'iseljp 
in ihe dealings between the rival sects of Nestermiis and 
dticobites, but q careful perusal will reveal many a quaint 
touch of human nature, and disclose the existence of a firm 
belief in magic and magical practices which the teaching of 
the I .'hriatiiin Church land been unable to destroy. Yon eh all 
fond the Holy Hub him Hdrmizd performing miracles by 
a magical lotion consisting of the water in, which the cross 
I hat hung around hie neck had been washed. Then there is 
the Afruf ud» the dust taken from ho me place which ie sacred 
to the martyrdom of a saint, or has holy virtue by reason of 
Its coming from the cave in which sonic pious uecete lived. 
Sometimes, again, the sacred duet (^idnd) and the holy 
lotion (i/ityAgtd) are mingled together. By such magical 
aids signs and wonders were accomplished, and the possession 
of a sample of one or other of theso wag a "heavenly gift"' 
which bestowed protection and immunity upon ita possessor* 1 
Attention may also bo called to the sacramental meal of 
bread, and wine (veil, if, pt. !, pp. 109 eq.), and to the 
transference of evil by menus of a veil (pp. 2#6 fiqq.). 

In the metrical life of Bar-Id^ tho author tclb u& how 
he W(is roques(ed to write a short account of the Keiufc as 
the existing biogruphy was too long to be read conveniently 
at the commorcinriuioti service. The roault is a poem of 
2,03fo lilies Among other details of interest may be 
mentioned the list of works studied by the holy masi 
when a novice which he committed lo memory with such 
thoroughness that “at length,” ho ba^te f "not even in one 
Tcrge did I substitute a yap for a St." There is a touch of 
humour, too, in the account of the frequent interviews of 
the novice and the Father:— 

1 ^fuJcnTH of falkkn Till at *&» meoR EmaJo^ufl. For u imniHaL fonjta 
iha /™* Her mc r A|irU, \W2 I p. 4CL ’ Exfiwrrb 

r&f* thr/bLipe* fur Ifejt- pn.ipiLmdon of thu httiatru unJ i&iyuetA am fnvcii 
> rh««»w Wn^l.l m the i 'inubn^ frfafcptfe $] &$rjas Jfig& p f$. Ct-H eqi^ 
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“ Whensoever he camo to island whensoever T went to b leu„ 
He would take my ear, and pinch it, and say to me, 
smiling t 

f Hiiat thou filled the Euphrates air with the words of the 
repetition of the Scrip fares IP 

Hast thou tilled the Euphratean air with the words of the 
Spiritual Hooks ? 1J ' 

The metrical life o£ Rabban Hdrmizd Is & wearisome 
production by -Mar Sergius of Adhdrbaijuii, the Syriac 
original of wltieh was edited by T)r r Budge in 1894, It 
appears to be based upon the prose life, and is of no literary 
value, although it is of some interest philulogiuully on 
account of the numerous Invented grammatical forma and 
the uncommon words and phrases which the writer has 
employed. Dr. Budget translation h given in the second 
of the two volumes of English translations. 

The Syriac text of the prose life of Uoraiizd is from 
a copy made for Dr. Budge in 1802 by the deacon Ts& bar- 
I&ba a y5 cl Alkosh 1 from a comparatively modern copy 
which appears to have been written somewhere in the last 
century. This* in its turn, was taken from a MS. which Is 
jiidd to have been of the twelfth or thirteenth century ; 
unfortunately it disappeared at the death of its possessor 
and could not be traced. This is the more regrettable as the 
Cambridge University Library possesses two dated MSS. nt 
this identical work, which agree iu presenting a decidedly 
superior text The -MSS. in question are Add. 2002 (dated 
A.D. 1669 j and Add. 2020 (a.u. 1697)^ and are among [hose 
originally collected for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge by the Rev. Percy Badger in the course of 
a missionary journey through Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 
in 1&42 —i- 1 Generally speaking, C * and CL b agree against B. 

l Sub thfl Hsnal tomhltory cdDobom on j.ij? Etl^ tiiu] 202 of He SrriiLv. 

The emA nurlba wx<ite tfii> Ctlnbrid^B Add. 231L 4datuJ 
1 T- bfc referred tn it- (3,* n-jd C. h iivi.dv ‘;md as C, wli-ro tbur iiffrefl-- 
33. = Chi.* a*xt prktul hj Ur. Fil L^v i£.T. il.ir hut, J3.T. EngJLik translation). 

J Whether fb«» tw^.- Mi>S. weru s spared by Budget nl Alkmh b Em 1 

Laciwti. 
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Thus, Badge's correction on til 1 ., p. 31 , appears in both 
MS8. s but that on p. 33 In only found in C/ The aLlusioa 
to the H etone which wag laid in Jerusalem JJ [EX, p< 80; 
cf. Unit xxl t 'tip Luke xx, 18) is obviously incomplete 
in B. t and C/s reading in doubtless ori^iuLtl: fS ft. TTormizd 
*as like the stone that upon whomsoever it fell it would 
crush him. arid whosoever fell upon it was broken in pieces/’ 
On S.T rj p. 62, 1. 2 sq,, for one expects 

? jflri AVx^i; O/a U-^i? is simpler and preferable* On 
E/r.j p* 92, L 10 sq<, there is no obvious error, and the 
translation fcS he alow both heraelf and her little «on JJ call 
utiHicflly be forced out. uf the Syriuc. The context makes it 
clear that the child was not hilled, and 0* quite correctly 
adds f+ he hath left” I ■ Thu difficult reading; on 

G.T.p p* 112, had already perplexed Dr. Budge (see his 
note), but all difficulty is removed by &: “ (he laying 
waste [or 1 destruction ') of Zion the erucifier hath drawn 
■ugh"; the epithet originally applied to Jarostdem is here 
used: of the w icked und heretical luunks of BezkinJ In the 
cose of the words of Satan (£.T* t p* J, it is to bo observed 
that a* reads: ' K t Mutest thou, 0 follower of Nimrod,* that 
thou hast vanquished me?”; whereas C/ agrees with B. p 
and has the words in the third person. In E/I +J p, 83 (L 5 
from end), it requires considerable ingenuity to extract the 
rendering * £ robbed his eyes ” (y.^ t properly to grind, rub 
small, of com) ; 0. reads * 4 open H 

A noteworthy characteristic of the Cambridge i!8S. is the 
tact that they frequently present a shorter, less laboured, less 
involved, and more syntactical text. In many cases where 
it is almost impossible to extract a satisfactory translation 

5 It nil, V ai : nlldiwl timi Hedge* b trmeiailatHra uti p_ Wfi h m Jjir Mipportal by C T 

that tb«w ■free in leading ^nn. . plural form, wte:h, herwerer, 

J’IK-h unt iH'tLtn tv> Ik: EupporlX’d hj the tL-itruiLa. 

Ttlt Wop.1 ts till i*, *' ril ilE of XlEEU-iH L M ^ hftldlv, fl* SUEE&sfcs,, 

11 rauulhoaBi one, ri l>u t a sybdIij cu lor 11 Peniaq 1 ’; r-f. Nalette f a noLiJ in 

Z*lr. . 1 /. iii. p, ^ 7 fl k Ei |, E. H flrtmiHl fg tdaewhun! i aHed u 3 'pnqAn or 

son of PotHUU, €.g T EX r Jip. 124, Ifiasq. 
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from B., 0. provides a simpler text, and from ihe examples 
which follow I Eh Ink it may safely be inferred that the 
present overladen state of B. is not original, but, may in 
all probability be attributed to a later editor. So far as 
I have observed (from a collation of typical passages) the 
omissions in O b never cause any hick of continuity. 

The curious oppression l# a Gihon in intelligence” fp. 23} 
is wanting in 0., as also is the real of the sentence after 
i( aged men 11 (ibid.}. In the anecdote on S*T\* p, 37 
(E-T,, p. 66 sq*) f 0/ reads the 1 m* expanded : U] 

; further , po 
1#ooj Morn striking is 0. f s version of the involved 

passage on B.T, # p. 14: “there began to sur in him the 
motions of the fear of God, and thne was he alwayg saving 
to his parents.” 1 Again, on RT., p. 80, C. omits the words, 
"and a tribulation . , . . heresy ,f ; for "heretics” it has 
81 Jacob [tes/ p reading eko ]ou\ A±1 ) . %am\) otj|^ n 

followed by *j^b> 11 Ural »Ao ^oe (contrail S.T., p. 54, 
1. Id). The spelling ]jjoiOJ A^o may okc* ho noticed. 
Another difficult passage is E.T., p.90 (head), which appears 
in C, in the following form (contrast S.T., p, 60, 1. 6 from foot); 

<001^* IjO UiD* n^ 

-#Q * rriVV-* ^CClZojLjj^ pc QdLq n*\m j] 

The reading QdLo (B. Q£j2o) finds an e^ct parallel in 
Jnlmnos (cd, Hoffmann }, p. 39, 1. 12, There is, further, an 
extremely obscure account of Marcion^ heresy, E.T., p. 121 
(S-T-, p. 82), out of which, as it stands, it seems Impossible 
to extract any tense* According to C., however, we are told 


1 Thu ]VLk!in£ "*gD np utnd Leal the taowtt u (&.T* + [l 38, L 4, j an 

“ W'tnWy til be |in;fEiTwl to © j, Ji tat* [tfe huttma] nnd W, M ate. 

1 Ik t r a n-l^tin iL, Kera tnd dsam lusft, is ndj'tji tod to Dt + BrigfrY Tbu ebziw d 
note mi [i. L4 vf tha English in ■nfctiffijgifala as it stands 
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simply tliUiE.- ATardon taught men to place upon their sacrificial 
altars idols like this one* that they might be to them 
saviour* and deliverers from those trko ffr* caHeil dog-devils 
{kanfr&pe), 30 that they might not have dominion over them 
in the month of February* and would drive them (?) /tom 
their e&urc/m through the harmful erring of rebellious 
demons , 11 The passage, though less involved than in B., 
la still not clear; the meaning appears to be that through 
the help of \h ese ldoLs, whieh the writer characterizes aa 
“a harmful erring of rebellious demons / 1 the dog-devils were 

espolled from the churches. Of the readings (OCnZp-L 
lor ^Icniicn ^k?, for jCiqSflio, and ^jcASgj for 

^soZAkDj/ the first and last at all events bear the stamp 


of originality. 

To these examples, selected from various portioua of the 
text, T may append eome of the more important results of 
a collation of the last lew pages (S + T tj pp T 9d eqq.) : p- 9^ 
om, V j I. 10 sq,, j . »m n\o« m A\fr*r y 

AJJO; p, 94. L 6 from end, oiiao . likaoJ* 


Zcl OUJO* loai ^CHOlC-CLi n.iSAn A»}n o;k2^Zl 

jZojiSft^O )rO10 tV n» . ^So. B.’s V 

("had trafficked," E.T. f p* 141) is therefore a mere corruption 
of (** bad been made completeF + 95^ 


oA )ooi ; I. 10 sq.i cA loen °a\y> )Zdirxi» — fcol* A*)o 
^ 000 * 4^1 IjOTj ^OpO aA )obi ^djLo* bJ\a 

001 *o (the words within the asterisks ore omitted by C. fe ) ; 

b 1% i-i® 1 1 i u ) ; L G from end^ Z *r£ ; ult. 

^eZ qi* m iA kw A Aj]o ^ ^cn likl; 


1 These w, ac«Qnii£ig!r F 


-^ ~-t “*r » pw HA HlrCq. uu ±/i• vuh^l {■ i j.h iji i j i n i i SJU 

The earruptk,.D Ileu vUtii, oJ wim** from ^iJO AkSl^^j'rOA^I, 
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P- SO, _*q., —iiQfJO rJ'rJr^o b*tJU ltJl; B/s " ffliy do the 

oongregatiMifl resist? 31 liiia) m&kes no sense. A few 

lines further* [lint Ignut lljh should order (be nievil to the 
house of Mattis? Jind then go himself, is ati evident error, 
which is removed by 0* The deyila words aret £j | ]ia 

* *6 * Aft jmjZZi/ and Ignatius answers, “Yea/ 1 to 

which the devil replips : 11 get thee unto the hduae of your 
Jlattoi ;md bring (}A/|o! so toe of the oil/ 1 etc. (contrast B/y 
ff I have [left] Q. little of thp oil Ibid., L 6 From end, 
lAia p. 97 ult, p 98 i: 

O^Z^O q^]Z21o : p. H&, Ibid., L 3, ^OiQ&h 

]Ih ^aio|^]oj ; the same word La, perhaps, to he read for 
lytOTOai fi 4J, where Badge renders *' they fashioned/ 1 
ihero is no title to the twenty-third chapter; C. runs on 
with: **and inasmuch as he was a friend of hid* his servants 

* * . , and the governor commanded that he should qudckly 

go into his presence." L. 8 from end, IjQjZ ^ * 

L 3 from end* tjOlaj 

'M® ^OiQio^; p, 9D U , U\ v »0 (“footmeat'*); 1,4 from end, 

io}o dpi IiJj&cuAk; p. 100 (i ou^i 

Z^^LaoSfl ois . ioX ; 1. 1> from 

«nd, oi/u(A (B. oiidiD) ; p> 10l lP ciZn» ^mdiioi 

(“prepared him," hardly “invited him,” us E.T., p. 150 t ) ■ 
1. 9 from end, 0. omits the sitting at the right hand of the 
governor {the detail lias possibly been suggested by p. 08,, 
the governor and Ignatius). P. 102 U , Mr*& )A^<U, to 
surely correct, the magic circle (cf. E.T., p. 2211, 1. 862) is 

’ >l fntrwt t*™ 10 "“Mill® ttjaall a litlk” {ELT., p. 143, |. SO eq.} L- 
iacvnm. Tie making H probably, “ tk You wkh to pfc »«, h3m [„ 

Wh; I D ot -Ft**™!?' B |=.l, a-, tnu2, fa peril.,* to be proM. 
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error; p, 102, 1. 6 from enf] t Vd al'jQ, rightly } i.i, eq., 

Ho | U Z^lZZ]i Voi j | An n Zocn tcuA* IZqj^s ^ 

lot*; 1. 0, . *"iv. Ai ia*,j: l. 14. **1*; 1- 8 

' * . _ - 

from end, OlO^xoO; ibid., L 7 from end, C, reads, y-i[ 

1i ]]lDy uOijJP 14*^ 4sa*i)? cn^swa U^sl 



p. 10-L P AV^nA^n p> Finally* p, I^7 Ss to fun 



of R. H&rwkd is given as 87 in C, p the number of years 
spent In the monastery of M. Abraham of Rishu 7, and in 
his own munartery 21 (contrast E+T., p. I8o). ] 

Tile above ex&mploa are sufficient to illustrate the 
characteristics of the two Cambridge MSB., which, na 
I have said w are of the seventeenth century, nod until 
safer evidence w forthcoming it tuny legitimately bo 
doubted whether Dr. Budge 1 s text really represents a text 
four or five hundred years older. The corruptions might very 
naturally be explained by the fact that hi9 text is a copy 
of a copy of this unknown MS-, but the numerous instances 
of addition and elaboration which it contains are probably to 
be explained otherwise. That the three MSS. go back to 
one recension need not be questioned, and one is tempted to 
suggest that B. hue been worked over and highly elaborated 
by a pious follower of the Nestorlan saint. However grateful 
Syriac scholars must be to Dr, Budge for what ho hag boon 
willing to give them, the fact remains that liis is not 
a critical edition, and that for text-critical purposes and for 
the elucidation of the most obscure passages the Cam bridge 
MSS. must be consulted, It is indeed a thou&utid pities 
that Dr* Budge was unable to utilize them for purposes of 
collation, and appears to be quite unaware of their very 

1 TTii ihv tmcoiuU trniL-.lutJ&d by H^SmiknCi, HOrtUizil Epcmk seren tcate til Eiidli 
aad 22 in hia v * el mutu.- te-ry, n plL tiLo tubil k & 7 . 
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existence—an unfortunate oversight which cun only be due 
to the circumstance that they were not made known to the 
wider circle of 8yriao scholars until the publication of the 
Cambridge Catalogue in the Autumn of 1001* 

The translation as a whole is extremely readable], although 
one recognises rhe difficulty which Dr, Budge evidently felt 
of making a smooth and accurate rendering of a text which 
prove* to be overladen with glosses and addition.?, Iu not 
a few coses better renderings easily suggest themselves. On 
p, 72, L 3 from end, and p, 98, L 4, familiar Syriac idioms are 
translated literally, but in the latter passage it is Gr-neciYoblo 
that the ordinary reader will not realize that when the 
physicians cut off his hope’* they really 11 Jest hope of 
him/ 1 On p. 152* L 6* " his mercy rolled down n should be 
(literally) l+ his com pa? si on was kindled IJ ; two distinct verbs 
have been confused. On p, 82 h L 3 Bq, p another well-known 
idiom him gone astray. The bereaved parents wore not so 
iniquitous as to begin “to curso and to swear” at the men 
who proposed to bury their dead aou by the roadside; they 
merely " took an oath upon themselves ”; the Syriac is 
analogous to Acts xxiii, 21, not Mark xiv, 71 „ On p. 76 
(L ■£ ag*} for “no mud dog shall gird at thee prz'c) ” (.Aou), 
the preferable rendering is 11 . * * * shall go about (iu the 
district where thv r name is venerated).” H Full into great 
heaviness 11 (p. 145 t L IS) smacks of Hebrew and Assyrian ; 

iu beat translated *■ became enraged,” On p. 148, 
L 10 p the throne simply shone —- not tc emitted sparks.” 
11 Evoked ” [p. ISO, I. 3 from end) for is ingenipx^ 

but uugrammatical as the Syrian text (p. 101, L 3 from end) 
now stands; it should naturally be 11 resounding, making 
a sound TP (^*Soi)A P. lol, 1. lo sqfor ** the wheels of the 
course of his sorcery had become useless,” bettor “ his wheels 
ceased the course uf bis sorcery." P. 152 + L 14, not 
"devouring jaws 11 ilio^ip)* but “fish-hook,” the very 


1 plQ bi ihr. Kilm: Ittie is probab^ ati tm\r tor ^Q. 
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meaning supported by the gloss. P, 179* 1. 97* second half, 
better, 11 acquire a knowledge of music.” P. 178, i. 145, 
“ from one Sabbath to another.” It is not intelligible, loo, 
why Mar Elias the Twelfth {us in the Syriac) is called the 
Thirteenth on pp. 160, 304; curiously enough, we meet with 
the same discrepancy in the author's Book of Governor#, ii* 
p. 194. On p. 12, ii- 3* it might have been helpful to the 
ordinary reader to mention that the Syriac has simply 
reproduced the Pesbitta rendering of Ranjathaiin-Zophkni 
(1 Sam, i, I), which interpret "Fl. of the watchmen,” One 
mi&ses, too* reforeacts to I[oifmannas annotated translation of 
a metrical history of I!ubban Hurtniid in his ever invaluable 
Auaziiije arts ayriwim t Akt*n t pp. 19 sqq + { Leipzig, 1880}* 

These three volume* are got up with that taste and hnish 
which characterize H+ Luxao’s Semitic Series,” The printing 
is excellent, particularly the Syriac typo. To the errata in 
the Syrian volume there may be added: p. 70,1. 8 from foot B 
for Afini (see E.T., p. 191), and p. 113, L Id, 
jjyrtn nO*. On p. 135, I. 515 should be 1. 544; in con¬ 
sequence of this oversight there is a discrepancy in the 
enumeration throughout the rest of the poem* In the 
English translation. (voL ii p pt. i) : p, Jtiv, L 14, read 
T0m&r§& for Jomar*5; p. sjtxiii, L 10 from end, for latter 
read former ; p< 94* L 10* prefix it before is. On p, 175, 
1L 169, 177, some printer's errors remain unconnected* 
P. 147, 1 4 from end, insert the governor^ name “ XJhbc ”; 
p. 150, L il, some words have dropped out from the trans¬ 
lation; p. 291* L 1848 (S.T., p. 193, L 1849), insert "not J| 
before 11 being (bund in another,” 

S* A. Cook. 

Indo-Ijunian Phonology. By Lodi* EL G*ay p Ph.D. 

(Sew Turk : Columbia University Press, 1902.) 

Ur. Gray's work is a valuable contribution to the 
comparative phonology of the Indian and Iranian groups of 
languages, and illustrates very fully the parallel development 
of the modern languages in both groups* and of the middle 
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period which leads np to them, represented in India by the 
Prakrits end in Persia by Pahlavi* 

The examples are gathered under each sound in the 
following order:— 

I. Y owels. 

TT + Single Consonants, 

III* Coiison an 1- gran ps. 

Under each heading the Indian exurjiplea are first given 
under r? and th& Iranian under h t a system which renders 
comparison easy, and one which has not been attempted 
before. It may he doubted whether the number of words 
given is not in some eases excessive, for a large number 
of examples do not ill net rate the particular change in 
question, hat casi^ in which it does not apply, and sometimes 
these are in the majority. Tins inevitably loads to a great, 
deal of repetition, as the same word most occur under several 
headings; nod when a certain change is very rare it lend* 
to confusion to give a number of examples which do not 
illnstTaf a it. 

For instance, in % 283 (change of u to v) eleven words arc 
given, of which only two, both from Kurdish, illustrate this 
change* and nine show the preservation of n. In § 2Mb 
(syncope of » in Iranian J only six words show the loss of n w 
and the other fourteen its preservation* Similarly, in § 364 
8 (p>f) J % 360 (tf>-jfir) p and § 372 (e > &} many 
examples are repeated, end it would perhaps bo a gain if 
these were grouped together so ns to show under each head 
the cases in which the particular change or preservation 
occurs, and not those in which it h absent. A similar 
occurrence will be observed in & 56 and g 61 l fflustrafcmg 
the preservation of a or its change to i. The Balochi dir 
for tfur might be added to the examples under this head, 
and its frequent occurrence in Fashfcn dialects noted. 

Although* however* the ay stem pursued leads to a re¬ 
dundance in soma cases* I do not wish to be understood to 
mean that the wealth of illustration is a drawback. On the 
contrary* it is of the greatest value. Almost every possible 
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change or modification is dealt with. I would suggest that 
alter £ Si 04 (sr through Iranian ftp to r) another paragraph 
might have been inserted illustrating the further change of 
the same sound to gtr (or (//' in the system followed by 
Dr, Gray), as in the case of original r, 1 can only give our- 
example of this change, W* Bal. gtcaMr, * sister/ which 
cannot be otherwise explained. The word itself will be 
ioqnd among the examples tinder ^ While on the 

subject of Balochi I may note that the sound Arr (Afl) in 
Worth Balochi (as in himrd, - food/ hitub, 1 salt ? ) does not 
f^eem to he recognized here. 

The system of transliteration followed is, with slight 
modifications, that generally adopted in German works on 
philology, A weak point in this system seems to be the 
treatment of the letter r. Wo attempt seems to bv made to 
discriminate between the sounds of t and w (as pronounced 
in English) and the intermediate sound of purely labial r 
(without contact of the teeth). Wow I believe T am right 
in saying that both in Indian and Iranian languages the 
sounds of te and of labial p are the ordinary sounds, white 
the common European p (German rtf), with dental contact, 
is very unused It may be asserted as a general rule* for 
instance, that ir is the prevalent sound in Hindi and c (labial) 
in Panjabi and Siiidhl. But no bint of this is to be found 
in most philological writers. I would suggest that in works 
like the present, intended mainly lor American and English 
attidonts t the letter ttf should be need for its English Bound, 
and r for the labial r (and al&o for tbo dental r if it 
ifl found). 

Western Panjabi, forming a& it does a link between SindiiT 
and Kashmiri, might perhaps have with advantage been 
included among the languages illustrated. It affords some 
interesting examples of syncope in dental^ each us 
1 husband ' (Skt. pa£i) t ml, £ river 1 (Skt. uadi), the latter 
being the only case of the preaerration of the Prakrit form 
of this word in a modern language. 

Among the examples of the rare change r>i# s (5 70) the 
Ibilowing might he inserted 
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Panjabi: limit 1 gracing tax* (Skt. £ni t 1 grass J ). 

Hindi: frirjus, 1 mercy " (^kf r frfpa). 

As a rule the worda quoted are very correctly given, but 
some small errors tiro inevitable in u work of aueh a com- 
preUnaive nature. In most cases they are evideiUlv duo to 
Dr. Gray's authorities rather than to himself- The following 
may be noted 

§ 65. For Hindi tfm& f * nineteen/ read untt.U + 

^74. For X. BaL phuft H hack/ read phmt. 

§ 99 and elsewhere- For Afg. (Pashto) 7 tmy t * ear/ read 
or 7 rai. 

§ 2o4. For N* Bad. pkatf, phtlz, 1 foot/ read pkd&, 

§ 906. For N. Bal. Arv/ t ‘sweat/ read ArB. 

In other X. EaL words the sounds of B und 8 tiro some- 
times given with alternate forms - and *, This is a mistake 
owing to the word* having been written down by foreigners* 
natives ul Itidsaj who could not. pronounce tbe.se sounds. Tt 
is equivalent to the similar mispronunciation s of English ik 
aj. ,4 and r, or ni Arabic t? 1 ^} as * in Persian and Urdu. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that these minor 
corrections in mull points do not affect the estimate of 
Dr. Gray s work as a whole. It. is admirably conceived and 
carried out, and will prove of the greatest value to all 
students of the history of sounds. 

M. Long worth Davies, 


SatvotfaIti Vim^AYA and Nirvana Ylbhaga. By 
M. Dh.aRBJa 31 atna+ pp L sli and 66. (Colombo, Observer 
Office ; London, Luzue & <Jo. p 1902.) 

Ttcae are two essays, in English, with elaborate mt in¬ 
duction*, in German, by Professor Baatian. The first is on 
the birth nod existence of beings in general ; the second 
is 00 the nature oi Nirvana. 

It appears from the German introduction that Professor 
Baehnn. during a visit to Colombo in 1893, was informed 
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of the siiatcncs of these €8 ^te in Sinhalese* and arrjiiiged 
f-> bave them tniD^tsd inio Ed^IibIi by t.h£ very oarnpetfliit 
hand of Mr. IT. Gttbpaekanij Ehc A^^tucit Librarian nt 
the Museum in Colombo. The MS. of thi n translation was 
tfent, after a long delay, to Berlin ; and was then (during 
a holiday visit to the island) taken hank by Professor 
Bastiun to Coy Jon, where it was much revised in conversation 
with scholars there. Finally, it was printed, with the 
German io trod on I ion*, in the island. It is interesting to 
Hnd an essay in German, on Buddhist metaphysics,, set up 
so accurately by Ceylon printers. And tho whole story of 
the origin oi thi§ little book is n most curious example 
of that interplay uf diverse thoughts and nationalities and 
language no characteristic of our times. Essave written 
in the Anars dialect spoken in I'tsylaD, and by u Sin Si a 
to expound his view of certain abstruse problem h started 
two thousand five hundred years ago by a mjput thinker 
born in Nepal; that view based on the scholastic iutor- 
pratations, expressed in diverse tongues* by scholars ia 
Burma, binm f and Ceylon ; And now put before Western 
scholars in English* bat in English written by another 
ftmhftleso, and elucidated (if the word be allowed of Professor 
Brian's well-known involved and parenthetical style) by 
•a German profesno^ in German* 

As to the con ten U of the essays, both those by the aathor 
and those by Professor BastEau p no attempt is made tc 
expound the doctrine of the canonical hooks m Huuh, The 
authorities referred to are for the most part of touch younger 
date , and the whole exposition is based ou the modiceval 
scholastics, 

Neither the original author nor the editor give chapter 
and yer-se for any of their authorities ; and it is not possible 
to difltmgaieh their individual opinions from those of the 
authorities to whom they refer. The style throughout is 
very confused and difficult, and it is by no means easy to 
follow the. arguments set forth. But in Mr. Guuesekara'a 
r ends Tings of the terms of Buddhist. mj'Sticism there is 
much that is suggestive ■ and this short pamphlet is of 
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importance for any scholar who ia engaged on the study 
of the later phases of Buddhist speculation. 

T. W. Bhys Datujsu 

Qlkshasaud'CCaya. A Compendium of Buddhistic teaching 
compiled by QXhtloeya, chiefly frotu earlier Hnhayana 
autras. Edited by Cecil Ekndall* M.A. (St Peters¬ 
burg, 19Q2 + ) 

QantideYa's QLkebasamueenyn is an anthology of Buddhist 
literature according to the Mahay ana school, written towards 
the end of the eighth century a.p> The framework of the 
book is formed by 27 karikus or memorial verses, on which 
the author writes a commentary* Professor Bond all has 
printed the 27 kiirikas separately at the end of his in tra¬ 
duction p and has added to each of them the Tibetan as well 
m the English translation. We learn from the mtrodiiefcbn 
fp. ii) that the kirikis themselves are not altogether 
original, but that they acknowledge their dependence on 
earlier literature* 

In § 4 the editor gives ua his views about the language 
of the Qikfilrnsamucicaya, in which he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that Childers was wrong when he asserted in his 
Pali Dictionary Ip. 530) that the Northern Buddhists were 
often misled by their ignorance oi Pali. Ho dwetk especially 
on the word phmsum, which is found (p. 123, L 8) aide by 
Bide with HuManit and seems to be put in for its pleasant 
archaic ring to the ears of the faithful. Another word 
which might be mentioned in this connection jg lufnj r 
p. 128„ 16 and 131* L Benda) L says in the note ou p. 12S 
that tuba cannot he = rkk&ha, because the two occur together 
on p. 131. The case i.g B however, exactly the same ns with 
regard to mkhnm and phwsum t and what holds good iu the 
one must aim hold good in the other. Luka is the opposite 
of prcmUtif J sweet, nice/ ou p. 128, so it must mean * rough, 
nasty r r and not 1 scanty p as Bendall would make out. The 
corresponding word in Pali is lufcfm with the same meaning 
Majjlu i* 78* where Neumann tranship it by f Baiihflmn/ 
Cf. Pischel, Grrammatik dor Prokrit-sprachen, p, 179. 
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Tha edition of the Qikshnsnmuceaya is founded on a unique 
manuscript of the L'umbriijgc University Library written in 
the foertecatb or fifteenth century. Professor Bendall has 
taken great trouble to give us a correct test, and iu all 
diffieutt passages he baa need the Tibetan version in the 
Lanjiur miii also the Chinese version, with which ho became 
acquainted through Professor Letimuun and his Japanese 
pupal Tf ogihfltLt. Copious nafcea aucompany tha text from 
beginning to and, aad give us valuable information taken 
principally from other branches of Indian literature. I propose 
ta mention in the sequel a few points that have struck me 
when perusing this most interesting book. 

p. 13, L 15, we read ueeagghmUah, and p. 271, ]. 6, nasty- 
'^gghanolidpamdanam. Bendall compares in the notes I’fili 
mhttggat, and Hindi cugh. ITo might have added that thin 
root cagh - to laugh, to be pleased 1 is found already in 
Aookas pillar inscriptions, Edict IV (see Cunningham, 
Corpus inscriptionum indicarum, pp. U>9, HQ). 

p. 174, L 7, we read pMvjati, which BenduU declares to 
be a thoroughly prakritk form. Cf. lfobavastu, ii, 517, and 
Irenckticr, Puli Miscellany, p. 79. 

p. 182, L 2, nadaeippilikam td cipgaimmtisga, Bendall 
compares Marathi cipnm, <to squeeze/ bnt the mot occurs 
also in Pali cippigamdna, Milindup. 261, where Rhys Davids 
renders it by 1 crushed flat between their teeth.’ 

p. 129, L 8, pa»fiO. Bendall culls this a pralcritic form not 
hitherto found in literature. We find it in the Suddhurma- 
p^darika, iii, 39 (Burnout p. 53; Kern, p . 82), where the 
stensu begtns thus: Yaihd hi Mere* aguram, etc. 

P J,'? 4 ^’ L *’ feaii 'fdd/mra last cad of Ukddftaro, and cf 
p. 346, L 4. 


p. 031, L 11, te carakd/i parin^tthn iirthgah, etc. BetnlaU 
has already culled attention to this extract from the Rutnolka- 
dluiran! in the J.R.A.S., 1901, p, 122 ft, and similar lists of 
Indian sects in the time of the Buddha have been drawn 
up by Rbys Davids in the J.B.A.S., 1891, p p , 4KMI3, und 

'w fi PP ’i ^" 1S8 btt6r irom JMgttttMWiiklya, iii, 
P * S/bl ’ ilie question is treated at some length by Fa Hiaa 
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b his Foe Kona Ki (translated by Abel Eenmsat, Paris* 
1330), p. 148 & S&rr/mitimrtakapaficatepdnam of tho 
corresponds to “ anx nrd.eu.ra do la damme at du nokB (ee 
qifon nomine los c i n^[ diEdenrs) j > I 1 oo Eoue Ki 3 p. 151 + 
kuUurag(rtTiih'k& to "Ik prteepte du bmuf et du chion, 1 ’ Foe 
Ernie Ei, pp. 150, 153; kmtakabhtematfiMpttfdA^ to " en 
ae KDuillatit aveo dee eendres, en couch ant aur lea herbea 
epi^clIsoB ! ^ s, Foe Kome Ei, p, 151. 

The beginning of the list scnnia to be traditional, as wo 
meet with it also m the corresponding list of the Mahuvaatu 
(iii, 412, 7-10). There, however, the following sect u 
that of the irtiiftQn4akd t corresponding to the hdawdiM ci 
the Auguttam li&L Rhy& Davids [JVR.ArS., 1898, p + 197) 
Htpkmfl this &s n that school of Brahmin beggnrs who 
carried three staves bound up as one/ 1 I think that the 
three dmidas alluded to are the kuyudauda, the vaddenda* 
and the manodnnda (cf Majjb, i, 372, and iSenmaao’y 
quotation from the Sanoyasop tmishad in his R-edeu Go tamo 
Buddha's, ii, 54), The nest in the Mabuva^tii list is 
wtimndikd, where Senart* It, 522 (though hesitating), and 
Beiidall conisider the ui ns an irregular 8andhi, and the 
following aj a proper name Axmndika. T think that we 
ought to rend m&ffttndika f and that this sect corresponds to 
Ho. 0 of the Aiguttaru list, but: I eon not explain ike term 
in a satis factory way r nor those that follow immediately 
in the MuhuvasUi list- The expression illukaptiika refers, 
Indeed, to the Vai^eshikn sect, as Senarfc suggested, but 
Bern ■Fill yeems not willing to admit. Thie is confirmed by 
UajJE i* 78, Etnd by Foe Eoue Ki 7 152, where it is stated 
that the Yolyeshikiis wore called ^ermites chouettes.” The 
corresponding Jain liat has been discovered by Professor 
I/oumauEi in S 73 of tho Aupapatikaautru: * * , , goyama- 
gov vaiya-gih i dhiim raa - dharn niacin tftga - a vi md dha-virnddha- 
v nddhu -m vngu-ppahhi Uy o. 

1 conclude this review with my best thank* to Professor 
Kendall for the good and solid work he has given us in his 
edition of the (Jik&tiasniuuceaya. 

®ri?fp 1903, 
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mJFFISKB IN INDO-ARTAN YERNACtTLAR^ 6H 

On certain Su*tixe8 in the Modern Inbo- Aryan 
^eenalblaks. By George A, Grierson. (Tn the 
/eitsehrift for Torgloicbende Spraehforsfchnng utif dem 
Geblete der IndogermaniBchen Sprachcn, heransgegeben 
von 15, Kuhn nnd J. Schmidt. Guterslnh : Drunk imd 
Yeriag von 0. Bertelsmann.) 

Retime* 1 Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan 
Languages of Indift t well as tny own Grammar on the 
same subject, wore published more than twenty years ago. 
Since that lime much progress has been made in the know¬ 
ledge of the In do- Aryan vernacular*. Some theories have 
been cnnEinned, others have been shown to be untenable, and 
not a Jew new views have been opened up. The largest 
share of this advance is due to the researches connected with 
the great Linguistic Survey of India, which has boon in 
progress for some years, and the completion of which, 
I believe, we may shortly expect. Its results are sure 
to provide a rich and valuable mine of new and reliable 
information; and it is to be hoped that Dr. Grierson, the 
able Direclor of the Surveyi wtil himself elaborate them into 
h new Comparative Grammar which shall he abreast of cur 
present knowledge of the modern vernaculars aud their 
antecedent stages, 

liie article under review is a contribution towards such 
u Grammar. Tt deals with some of the hitherto most 
con I ru verted points Sei the Tndo-Aryau vernaculars, ■ — the 
an-ffGes which are commonly employed to form “ the 
Genitive and Dative cases of nouns, and the Conjunctive 
Participle of verbs/ 1 and which arc u connected with the 
sSauskrit root kr, to make, or with the Sanskrit suffixes 
and h/n/* 

The term "suffix, 11 as here employed, requires an explana¬ 
tion. which is not given in eo many words in the article, but 
which hilly bo deduced from its concluding observations. 
The term usually employed has been 1 past position/ 
Dr. Grierson, in the course of his article, shows that in 
certain cases the postpositions form compounds with the 
oblique I arm of The nouns to which they are appended. 
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and having formed com pounds they become mutilated and 
ooaleace with the nouns so as to form a mere inflection or 
term l ei Bt ion al it. For example* Marwarl Isels the noun 
<jhwjd (nominative), a boree; its oblique forrn is d ; end 
its genitive is gU$drQ t formed with the termination re. But 
this termination Is really the mutilated remnant of the 
genitive postposition kafo 3 which was compounded with the 
oblique form ghfrfa (i.e. ykd$l-kar$) f and afterwards* by the 
elision of ha {according to cor tain well-known phonetic 
laws}, reduced to ro. Go the oLher hand, Jaipur! has the 
genitive where ghord is the oblique form, while 

ho (ooufcruuted from kau) is the postposition, added without 
composition. Accordiugly* Dr, Grierson rightly insists that 
ter m n ation al genitives (like ghudnrti) should be written as 
one word, white postpoiiiLionel genitives (like gMrd-ko) 
should be spelled with a hyphen. The particular interest of 
this insistence lies in Dr. Grierson's statement (p- 401} that 
* f the difference between postposition and termination is Ike 
great difference between the modern languages of the current 
Sanskrit Madhja-desa and those ol the mt of Aryan India.” 
The promised proof of this statement will bo awaited with 
much interest. It appears that the term * s uffix J la adopted 
in the article to cover the case of the 1 terminations * a* well 
as that of the * postpositions 1 But, if so* the usage has not 
always been strictly observed. E.g.* on p. 48S it is said i hat 
“ the ro bos ceased to he a suffix and has become tin much an 
inflectional termination as the &ya of the Sanskrit yinitakauyu 
or the r of the Bengali ghdrdrj* Here one expects 1 post¬ 
position r instead of * suffix * - lor ru by becoming a termiaa 
tton still remains a suffix (being, in Ikct, enumerated as 
such in Table i on p. 474}, Regarding the disci notion ot 
termination and postposition, and the iti&iateneg on this 
distinction being shown in the spelling* Dr. Grierson, 
L think, is undoubtedly right. 

The origin of such termination* os ar. tir f re from the 
postpositions kar t fcro, ha*% through curtailment m com- 
poeitioD with the preceding noun, has long boon known, or 
at taut suspected (p* 4b7}. There was, however, a iXiffiediy 
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id those cases m which the composition* apparently, vpaa 
one of the postpositions with a noun in the oblique form, 
the latter being itself an original genitive case, Par 
example, the Marwitp genitive ghoddr& would presuppose 
the fuller form. gh$d&-k&r& (or ghtodtirklrti), the latter being 
a compound of the oblique form ghikte and the postposition 
tiara, equivalent respectively to Sanskrit yh&takaxya and 
hurijaktih* u In Sanskrit or Prakrit/' it is mxd r u true 
coin pounds are not termed with the first member in the 
tfcnuive one" (p. 487J. To this difficulty there are two 
possible answers. If may lbo Bald that the intermediate 
(urrii ghudd - is, in this case, not really a genitive 

coi u ponn ilj equi vn leu \ to ghotuktui/a+kdrfakah , but an ord \nary 
compound, be. [fh&tnka - kiinjalah. That i*, ghbdd, though 
accidentally identical with the oblique form. is, in these 
circum stances, not really an oblique form. Or, if this 
solution is not con Adored satisfactory* it, may be shown 
that, as a matter l> 1 fact, undoubted eases of composition do 
occur lsi which the first member in inflected. Dr Grier non 
has elected the second alternative* ITe *hows that in the 
Diinui couj unefivr* purticiplo a postposition is compounded 
wjiti an inflected noun,. For example, Haiigl n^u* having 
risen,, h contracted from uthi-har (pp. 482, 487;, and the 
latter is a compound of the postposition kar with the inflected 
noun uihL Tins tit hi is properly itself u conjunctive 
participle, Prukrit * u ft hi or ulthia = Sanskrit uithdya\ but 
such conjunctives participles are now admitted to be properly 
nouns in the instrumental case (p* 479). Hence Dangi 
uthir ultimately represent e a compound the first me tuber 
of which is in (he instrumental case, Now, rts Dr Grierson 
rightly observer (p, 474), in the middle, or Prakrit, stage of 
the Indo-Aryan v^rriacular, ** the three cases (instrumental, 
ablative, locative) were confused, and became one case, 
usually employed in the sense of the locative/* Hence, 
this 4 confused/ or indeterminate case, as represented in the 
modern vernacular stage of tile I tide-Aryan, is called by him 
“the (modern) locative.” We may, therefore, preferably 
define the DungT conjunctive participle utMr m a word 
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in which a postposition (r =&ar) is compounded with a noun 
in the locative c ms [nth i). For the purpose of explaining 
the origin of the mutilated genitive suffixes in question p 
therefore. Dr. Grierson is justified in establishing the role 
(p* 482) that ** postpositions can ha compounded with nouns 
in the oblique form, and the whole treated aa one word, 
subject to the phonetic rules which, obtain in such cases.” 
It should be added, however, with regard to the rule* quoted 
above! about, the structure of 1 true compounds/ that even 
in Sanskrit instances are by no means unknown in which 
compounds ore made with the first member in the accusative 
or locative, or even the instrumental or genitive oases. 
Examples are given in Whitney's Sanskrit Grarm/tar f tj ltfoO p 
where it is said that accusative com pounds occur ^ quite 
often * p and locative compo nudes 11 not seldom. Fi A ph enomen on 
which was possible in literary Sanskrit cannot have been 
impossible in the vulgar language, where it may well hove 
attained much greater prevalence. 

With regard to the conjunctive participle, Dr r Grierson 
enters into a detailed investigation of its nature and origin 
fpp. 4 i t) 184). Having stated that the various forma of 
the Sanskrit conjunctive participle are only so nanny “ nouns 
in various cases'* (instrumental* dative* locative), and that 
in Apabhraihsu Prakrit the infinitive* which in Sanakrif 
is the accusative ol u noun, can also ba used os a conjunctive 
participle, he proceeds to divide all the modern Indo-Aryan 
suffix^ of the conjunctive participle into six groups. Ho 
next shows by a separate examination of eauh group that 
they all "can be explained as (modern) locatives/* that Is, 
as representatives of the older indeterminate case* above 
referred to* There is this, however, to he obeervcd s that, 
if the termination i (as* in it tin f having risen, j kart\ having 
donej is rightly referred to the Sanskrit y# t it goes back 
to an original instrumental case; while the termination 
* or i (aa in the conjunctive participle postpositions hii f ke 7 
is referable to an original locative case, Aguin p the 
Oriya termination u 7 and the olemflctt u or u in the HavfthI 
terminations fi-flfi fi-a i, etc., if they are rightly referred \o 
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the Prakrit infinitive tertuinaLion iu 9 do not go buck to any 
* case J at alb bat to an original Sanskrit uniuHeeled noun 
in i-tv* This follows as a necessary consequence, if 

Ur. Grierson's derivation of the Marathi term l nation JH*i, 
etc,, h correct, according to which ui is the mutilated 
remnant of the Sanskrit suffix tana compounded with an 
original conjunctive participle ending in e + For example, 
Marathi atho-ni, having risen, would represent Prakrit 
uH/uu-tan£ (Sanskrit * where the syllable (a is 

elided by the action qf the ordinary phonetic rules. The 
employment of the crude busa of the infinitive in i-fn t to 
form compounds, is not at all uncommon in Prakrit 
[especially with kama* desire ; see Professor Pisehel'e 
Prakrit Grammar, fej o77j ; nor is its employment unknown 
to form conjunctive participles (e.g g hhajjtu, 4 having 
broken, + ibidem, % 579). The derivation of the element m w tie, 
etc., however, from Sanskrit tana, Prakrit tana, is open to the 
same objection as its derivation from the Prakrit termination 
namely, that according to the law discovered by 
Dr. Konow (Journal It.A.S., 1902* p. 419, quoted by 
Dr. Grierson on p. 483) it should bo ni p ni t etc. 1 

The sufExes ol the dative and genitive are subjected to 
a similar investigation, (he article commencing with the 
former (pp. 473-470) and ending with the latter (j>p. 485- 
491). Ur. Grierson shows that most of them are ultima Lely 
referable to one of two Sanskrit source*: either (I) to one 
of the participles, (a) krta p done, or \,h) fcdrytt or (*.') kffya , to 
be done, of the root if, do P or (2) to one of the two suffixes 
(rf) tana or (a) fya. In Prakrit, under its phonetic rules, 
these words assume (in the nominative singular) the forms 
(«*) fotit or A'WPi, or (a 2 ) kadau or kidau, (h l f ktrttu (shortened 
*karmi) M or (h % ) kq$au r (r) kaemu, (d) tanau^ (?) ccau. 
Moreover, when compounded with the governed noun, their 
initial syllables hi or ka or and ta may be elided. Thus 
in the modern vernacular* there result the following forme, 

1 Tl*B difficulty L- iMlmim-d hr Dt. Grkrr&oti, ha T r^e frfliq a primLi 1 letter 
(of tba !inl Jims), In it liu aJau give* u bint af r =mUlUfln P which, however, 
1 bliLiil butter leave lu hiln ki disclow whan it bus been fully worked Dirt. 
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distributed over the different languages as shown in Tables l 
and ii : (a 1 ) kau, Ao, kti r k ; (a*) dd; (l* 1 ) k£rd f k£r t kar M ei% ar t 
rv\ (flj cd ; (of) jfruttlMp Imran, hctw, we, nu : !/; nL The 

(*) and [*) forms are identical, and h ence Dr. Grierson 
suggests the possibility of nn alternative derivation for the 
MiinTthT suffix cn s though* for himself, he appears to favour 
the form (e) (p + 4SHI)* Kot derivable from either source are 
the suffixes xaudb and humfo. These Dr. Grierson is disposed 
to derive from the present participle of the root ba p which 
in Sindh! has the special meaning of 1 peculiar to * f p* 489). 

The derivation o i Prakrit Asro t kirau from the Sanskrit 
hat# rijft, instead of from krtfih t is baaed on the consideration 
that feiro, which is- properly Siiurasenlp requires an iliter- 
mediate form while krtah only yields Saumseiil k^ridu 

Cp- 48o| r Another reason, Eo ray mind equally forcible, is 
that kdryuh affords the only possible way of obtaining 
a satisfactory derivation for the SindhT j& through the 
intermediate Prakrit kujjau (p r 488). 

The meaning * made by r or of, or for 1 is obviouslv well 
adapted to Impart to a word tha function of a geniti ve ettse- 
finflis. This explains the use of tiho past participle kr(a for 
that purpose. In tha ca 3 £ of the future passive participle 
kflrf/ i or kfirfft f £ to be made/ it mu^t be tutifrmed. that it 
suff^n.'d n change ot signification. Dr. Grierson adduces ti> 
evidences in support of the actual fact ol such a change lliat 
the Sanskrit noun k&rifa, modern jZSvl^ p means both 1 a tiling to 
be done and h u thing (lone/ and that in i bp- Su< n * Irr i r. yf th^ 
Mahavastu the future participle kftya is actually eraploved 
as b suffix of the genitive (p. 486), The Sanskrit locative 
krtiji and the modem locative ka/e r which are also adduced 
(footnote on p. 486) as actually occurring in the setiso ol 
a dative pG^xposition* exactly like Sanskrit krte, ore lm* 
conclusive. For with the dative there is no nueh difficulty 
as with the genitive: the dative sense (for or for the sake 
of) can bo expressed by the future participle just its well as 
Indeed better than, by the past participle. As to the suffix 
****** t ^ c ^entity of it with the noun tmm, offspring, may be 
suggested. fhc suggestion may be nothing new, though 
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I do mot; remember at this moment having seen it elsewhere. 
The meaning "sprung from' would lend itself to the function 
of a genitive suffix just as welL us J made hr * 

Sanskrit uses the locative hit and the in si mine at al krlziui 
ta subserve the function of the dative, and tana to turn 
adverbs into adjectives (eg. agre-tana t afore-going). These 
are do vices which probably crept sporadically into the 
(literary) Sanskrit from the contemporary vernacular or 
colloquial old language, in whrah, no doubt, they were much 
more common. From the old vernacular they not only 
descended into the Prakrit and modern vernaculars, but their 
application spread to other parts of the language* Those 
words, krta and tana t gradually came to he used for the purpose 
of turning every genitive into an adjective (e.g., in the dng- 
Sanskrit of the Bower MS., v, ifS J tt-hid ffiWn, thy thought; 
BemneB, Comp* Gram., ii, "387, Dmjmti-kiri lajfa, the yarn tin': 
of Dmpudi; Hemn Candra, iv, 301, fuha^tajmitm knits t thy 
race). It thus came to pass that in the modern vernaculars 
the genitives arc uniformly adjectives, agreeing with their 
governing uouti in number, gender, and case (p. 47€t). 

Like the Sanskrit locative kfti and instrumental kficrm M 
the Prakrit instrumental ianem was used to express the 
dative (eg. Hem, iv, 42&, raddaftanniio-ianfna, far the sake 
of greatness)* As already observed, iu the middle (I'rakrLt) 
stage of the Lido-Aryan language, not only the locative 
and instrumental, but also the ablative, coalesced into one 
indeterminate case, which in the modem vernaculars is 
represented by the locative. After a detailed investigation 
of the modern dative suffixes (pp. 473-479), Dr. Grierson 
comes to the eoncluaion that " (with the exception of the 
Eusmlrl) every dative suffix is identical with the (modem) 
locative of a genitive suffix Jl (p. 47f>). The KnsmTrT dative 
suffix ktfu ia not a locative, but u the n emu native of an 
adjective, and declined for gender” (p. 47-L footnote). It 
should be added that Dr. Grierson obo excepts the Marathi 
dative suffix id fin Table i) and doubtfully the Kaipuli Mi 
(Table ii), not apparently because bis rule is not applicable to 
them* but because (in distinction from the others which are 
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shown in hie Tables) they dg not seem to be ultimately 
referable to either kria or tana* 

There are two mimprints m the references: on p* 473 read 
422 for 421, and on p. 486 r footnote 1, read 286 far 285, 

A. F. Rudolf Hokrnle. 

Al&um Kern. OmmM gescmritven ter eere van 
R n H. Kern hem aaneeisoden door vrienbun en 

LKBRUNGETT OF 2[J> ZEVENTIGBTES V ERJAAKDAG DEN 

6 April, 1903, Large 4to ; pp r 420. (Leiden: Brill, 
1903.) 

This stately volume coni ulus uiLicles, varying ill length 
from a |>uge or two to- ten or twelve pagea, from nearly 
a hundred scboJatc’, iriondsp pupils., or co-workers of the 
leader of indiunist studies in Hulluml* Prolessor Kern. 
Thny have thu?) uni Led to testify their loyal reverence and 
Jailing esteem for Sbal great adiolur, and to congratulate 
him on Lhe attain mem, of his 70th birthday. It would bo 
impossible, and if possible would not be desirable, to attempt 
uuy ie\ iew of the opinions eiprts-Hed on the many diverse 
points that aru here discusaecL It is &ufhoient to point out 
that we find among these writers not only a good array of 
men who owe to the personal teaching oi the distinguished 
Professor the foundation of their knowledge* but a very 
remarkable list of the leading representatives in hurope 
and America of all branches of Indiunist research. It is 
a striking testimony to the appreciation., among hk 
cotmpomriw throughout the world, of the value of the 
services rendered to our studies in ho many directions and 
on so many aides by Professor Kern. 

The international character of this testimony is a very 
suggestive and a very encouraging sign of the times. The 
thinkers throughout the world ore coming more and more 
to form a community by themselves. Unmoved by the 
religion*, military, and commercial rivalries which keep 
the nations apart, undisturbed by the differences of opinion 
m such matters which are known to exist among themaulves. 
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they wort steadily on in their efforts to add to knowledge. 
Each worker appeals to a circle far wider than his own 
university, or even his own country; and he receives 
recognition and sympathy wherever, in the world, others 
are pursuing the same or similar enquiries. And this is 
independent even of agreement in the results arrived at. 
It Is rare for any one scholar to agree with all tho con- 
elusions of another scholar, whom he noverthelesa loyally 
admires, and the value of whose work he ia quite ready to 
acknowledge and to defend. And the irresistible tendency 
of tho times will lead to a continual expansion of the 
boundaries of this republic of thought, to a continual 
increase in its power and Influence in the world + 

Another general remark, of a more technical nature, is 
suggested by this volume. It shows us (precisely as the 
similar volume published in honour of Professor Weber 
showed us) how complete is the victory now won in 
Indianist studies by transliteration. Wo have here ninety 
different papery by as many different authors, on all manner 
of questions — historical* phILosophiuah religious, philological — 
arising out of the studies of the litornturea preserved in 
different languages of India or Further India. Words or 
passages, some of consider able length, are quoted from those 
literatures in support of the suggestions made. In every 
case, whatever the language, they are given In transliteration. 
This consensus of practice shows that a merely practical* but. 
still by no means unimportant, obstacle to the progress of 
Oriental study is, in this brunch of it, in a fair way to be 
removed. 

Wc welcome this volume us a well-deserved tribute of 
affectionate reverence to a great scholar, the pioneer of our 
studies in, so many fields. And we trust that he may long 
be spared to aid us by his wide knowledge, his earnestness of 
purpose, and his rare intellectual gifts. 

T. W, Enis Baitds. 
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(April, it, Inna, 1503,] 


L O-EXERAL, MeETIS*^* Of TILE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY- 

April lih t 1903*—Sir Charits LyaH, Yice-Presideiitj Lb 

the Chair. 

Mr. Harry Price and. 

Mr T W. H. Noyce 

were elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Yincent Smith read a piper on <f Alexander** Indian 
Campaign/* A di&ciifldioii followed* in which Dr. Stein, 
Dr. Hoey, the Secretary, and others took part. The paper 
will appear in full. 

ANNIYEEBAHY MEETING. 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on if ay 12th, Lord 
Reay* President, in tho Chair, 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1902 
was then read by the Secretary :— 

Report oi the CotrsatL for the Teas 1902. 

The Council regrets to report the loss by death or retire¬ 
ment of the following fifteen members : — 

There have died— 

Lord. Kimberley, 

Mr. T. Ballard, 

Mr. J. Beamed, 
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Sir R. H. Davies* 

Professor Cowell, 

The llev, T. Fonlkes* 

Syed Mohammed LatLE. 

There have retired— 

Mr. J. M'Crone Doiiie p 

Mr. Barejidmnath X>utt, 

Mr. F. L. Goldsmid. 

Dr, Sten Konow, 

Mr. D. Hogarth* 

Mr. F\ Sessions, 

The Rev, Dr. Welldon, 

Mr. E. Bose. 

On the other hand, the following forty-three members 
have been elected :— 

HJLH. the Prince of Wales, 

Mr. Douglas Ain^Iie, 

Sir Steuart Bayley, 

Mr. II. 0, Fuutthawc, 

The Rev. Dr. J. E. Marks, 

Mr, Moung Thu linyin, 

Mr, E. M. 8- Perownej 
Mr. F. G, Hilton Price, 

General A. T. Reid, 

The Raja Pertnb Bahadur Singh of Partnbgarh, 
The Maharaja of Bobbili* 

Mr, 1>. SaREsOon. 

Mr. W. M + Aders, 

The Rev. H, iJ. B. Ayles, 

Mr* J. A. Buurdillofii 
The Rev. W, Shaw-Caldeeott, 

Prince Baris Chfikhovskvi 
Count H. Condenhove, 

Mr. Kali Kumar Das, 

Mr. L< B_ 

Mr. Ferror Fenton, 

Mr. Edmund Forbes* 


ANNIVERSARY meeting. 




Mri Oo Ohn Ghiiie, 

Miss Winifred Gray, 

Professor Hagopianj 
Mr. Halil Halid, 

Mias Ilnrdeustle, 

Hr. Kupadia, 

Mr* J* Harding King, 

Count Land berg, 

Mr. X. hi. Menon, 

Mr. D. B + Fararius, 

Mr. M. H. Phelps, 

Mr. Lionel Proud, 

Mr. Bolnki Rum, 

Mr* W. IL R, Rivers, 

Professor Kiykun Singh, 

Bharat- Bhuoahiin LllL Romeah Sinh, 

Mr. Moung Tsain, 

Mr. Abdullah al M* Sohrawarthy, 

Mr. N. P. Ynid, 

Mr. V* P. Yudya, 

Mrs. Wrmi s h all. 

Of tho subscribing libraries, three have been added to the 
list and none have resigned. 

These figures show a total increase of thirty subscribing 
members and libraries; and, as the number of deaths and 
retirements is this year lover than usual, the net increase 
is about double tho average increase of the previous years. 
The total number of members on the 1st of January for each 
year since 188£1 is m follows: — 


1800 

■ m v 

1880 
437+ 5 

... 432 

1897 

« I I 

524+ 1 

1801 

■ - a 

450 + 13 

1898 

m b v 

532+ 8 

1892 

B 1 ■ 

+59+ 9 

1899 

■ i B 

553 + 21 

1898 

* + ■ 

476 + 17 

1900 

IIP 

■551 — 2 

1894 

*** 

493 + 17 

1901 

* ** 

D6H + 15 

1895 

+ * ■ 

492- 1 

1902 

III 

577 + 11 

1896 

iff 

523 + 31 

1903 

i i B 

607 + 30 
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akniring an average increass of about twelve. For the first, 
time in the history of the Society the mcmLvtdiip hm this 
year reached to more than 600} and us there is no reason 
to believe that the conditions leading to the steady progress 
jilinwn Lti this table Have ceased to act, the Council venturer 
to hopn that u similar progress will be shown in the years 
to come. 

The receipts from members' Bub^riptions show a decrease 
of £17 compared with last year's total, which was the highest 
tluit bud so fur been reached. The amount of subscriptions 
to the Journal is £150, as against £154. There has been 
a decrease in the sales of "hack numbers of the Journal, which 
amounted iMs year to £18 12*., as against £20 2*. In*t year; 
and there has been an increase of £58 7*. in the sums received 
for rent. The total receipts show £1*480 111#, as against 
£1,(191 15*.. Ilrf., and this is the first time in the history of 
the Society that the receipts have been over £1,400. 

On the expenditure side the cost of the Journal shows 
an increase of £125 3$. 6 d. This Ih, however, muinly 
u matter of account. As was mentioned in last annual 
report, a cheque for £95 for the cost of printing the 
October Journal In 1901, though paid in time to appear 
in the accounts for that ycur T wus not presented to our 
bankers till alter the end of the yaar. It has therefore 
in appear in this year's accounts, Instead of in last year's^ to 
which it properly belongs. Subtracting the amount of 
this cheque, which belongs to lust yearns expenditure, the 
expenditure for the year 1003 was £1375 9s. 4tf- 

The series of monographs projected by the Council uppearu 
this year on both sides of the account, the sales showing- 
£3 14*. 4i7. and the expenditure £-31 3*. Two of the 
volumes in this series have appeared during the year 1902 r 
that h to say, Dr. Hirechfold’s “ New Researches into the 
Composition and Exegesis of the Koran” and Dr, Wintemita'a 
Catalogue of Sanskrit: IfSS, in the Society's Library M (to 
which was added mi appendix by Mr, F. W. Thomas), 
Three othrm mm in the preas t and the Council hope that 
two at least oat of those three will be ready for publication 
before the end of the year. 
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As awn a< trnuL. ore uvuilttlile it would be dwirubk to 
bive a new edition of the catalogue of our Malay and 
Burmese Mites., and also of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Tod 
Collection, which are not included in the catalogue, just 
published, of those in ths TViiish Collection. The time is 

also rapidly approaching when a now edition of the 

catalogue of the printed bouts in the Society’s library 

ought to be undertaken. The number of entries, in our 

Supplementary card catalogue, of books presented or bought, 
since tho present catalogue was dosed, is so large that the 
(3isc in which the cards arc kept can no longer hold them. 
And as it is precisely these new acquisitions that are 
especially in request, the existing catalogue, in which they 
do not appear, is rapidly becoming obsolete. The Council 
mates no apology for calling attention to these needs. It is 
quite aware that each new step forward, so fur from being 
hnul, only bring* into dearer view the necessity, or the 
advisability, of taking another step further on. And this 
Is no matter for regret. It is the inevitable result of the 
nature of the pioneer work the Society endeavours, with the 
veiy inadequate means at its disposal, to carry on. 

At the final general meeting of the last International 
Congress of Orientalists held at Hamburg, the office of this 
Society was declared to he the permanent bureau of the 
organising authorities of such international congresses in 
future. No doubt the reasons which led to this decision 
were chiefly of a practical and business nature. But the 
Council is none the less gratified at this murk of confidence, 
«nd trusts that the stop thus token will conduce to the 
furtherance of the cause of Oriental research. 

The Council has laid before the Government qf Thrli,, 
a carefully thought out scheme for the annual publication 
of an Indian R^ord Series to contain the material documents 
out of which a history of India may eventually be recon¬ 
structed. The Government, has, in principle, approved tho 
scheme; and u detailed list of proposals for the first volumes 
to be published having been laid before the Government 
for its consideration has just received its general approval. 

j. s.*.*, isos. .„ 
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It would be quite unnecessary to enlarge on the great 
importance of tins project. W h en it Inis been earned out it 
will place at the service of scholars such aids to study as 
arc now obtainable by European historians, and will mark ail 
epoch in our knowledge of the greatest of our dependencies. 

During the year under review the Council availed itself 
of the unique occasion of the presence in London, to attend 
at the Coronation of TBs Majesty, of a number of the 
princes of India, to organise a banquet to be given in 
their honour. A committee, under the able presidency of 
Sir Stouart Bayley, to whom the th rinks of the Society 
arc especially due, made the general arrangement for Lhe 
entertainment; the final details having been left in the 
very competent hands of Dr. Thornton and Mr. Wollaston* 
It proved a great social success; and, so far from interfering 
in any way with the intellectual work of the Society, did 
a great deal to break down the indifference, arising from 
imperfect knowledge, with which Its efforts arc too often met. 

A similar remark applies to the action taken, under the 
incentive of Mr. Wollastau, to organise the grant by the 
Society of a gold medal to hr given to the bent essay* on 
uome subject of Indian history, Kent in from the bop in 
the principal public school? in England. The best essay 
in each school (the adjudicator in this case being the head¬ 
master of the particular school) will entitle the boy who 
wrote it to a prize of hooka. And the best of all these best 
essiVS (the adjudicator in this case being a committee of 
the Society) will entitle the boy who wrote it to the Public 
School medah Rules have been drawn up to make the 
procedure clear, and have been accepted by the head¬ 
masters of Eton, ITarrow, Winchester, Westminster, the 
Charterhouse, Rugby, and Merchant Taylors. The schools 
have undertaken to give instruction in the subject, and in 
this year a number of boys will be studying the life and 
history of Akbur, which is the subject selected for the first 
medal. 

This being the third year since the Society's gold medal 
for Oriental research was aw arded to Dr. E. W. West, the 
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doy*n of Pahlavi ntudents in Europe, the Gountiil has had 
to select his successor. Under the advice of the Committee 
t>f Selection, consisting this year of Sir Raymond West, 
Sir Charles Lyajl, and Professor Strong, the Council has 
awarded the medal to Sir W. Muir, for so many years 
a Yioe-President of the Society p who lias done so much to 
further the knowledge, among English-speaking people, of 
rhe history of Muhammadanism. Six AV. Muir was President 
of the Society from May, 18S4 > to May, 1885, when he left 
London to take up his duties as Principal of the University 
at Edinburgh- The folio wing is a complete list ol thE j 
Presidents of the Society from its foundation till fit-day ■— 


PKJKHHJE3T. 

The Right Hoa. C r W. Williams* Winn ... 


Y BAS. 

i m 

Thu Eight Tlnn, C. W. Witliams Winn 

L.i» 


1837 

The RLgln Hon. Eeir] of Munster 

*** 

Iri-fi 

urn 

TUf! Right Hon. Lard Fitzgerald and Yes c\ 

a „ 

1842 

The Right Eon. Locri Auckland ... 



1843 

The Right Hon. Lord Auckland ... 

■ ■I 


1646 

Tho Eari of E^esmero 

■ .. 


1843 

Lord Ashburton 

*++ 


1652 

Professor E. E. Wilmm ... 

fB1 

. B(S 

16S5 

VitoounE Shsngford .* 

... 


1861 

Sir T r E. Colebrcohc . 

... 

■■ + ♦ 

1884 

Viscount Strangford 

■ mm 

B +#■ 

1367 

Sir T r R Cokfarboke 



isee 

Sir 1L C. liawliusnn ... 

• r 


1869 

Sir T. E. Cote broolca „ T+ 

... 


1371 

Sir EL B. E. Franc... 

... 

+ SV# 

1871 

3?r T. E. Cclcbrocke 

rtr 


1875 

Sir II. C. Rawhnsnu 

IT FT 

m mm 

1878 

Sir T r E. CdobrtKike 

■ ■ ■ 

... 

1681 

Sir H. R K Frara ,, + 

... 

mmm 

1382 

Sir W1 Muir 

... . 

aam 

1884 

Colonel Yule 

+ + + 


1685 

S et T Wade 

* + * 


1887 

Tha Ri^ht Eon, Earl of Northbrook 

... 

I ii 

1890 

The Right Hon. Lord Reay 

... 

144 

\m 


In conclusion, the Council begs to congratulate the Society 
<111 the continued progress in the membership,, the financial 
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position, and Due wort ol the Society. But it cannot do so 
without pointing out at the same Lime the absurd discrepancy 
between, on the one hand, the slender resources at its disposal 
and, on llie other hand, the immensity and interest of the 
qn nations with, which the Society ought to deal. In spite 
ol the fact that the Journal has boon en lar ged, and that the 
two aeries of Oriental Tranaiations and of Monograph* have 
been, under great difficulty, successfully started, the work 
accomplished is almost as nothing compared with that which 
remains undone : and whole branches of historical enquiry 
of the moRt important kind are scarcely represented hi its 
pages at alL The Council has now under its consideration 
a scheme for supplying une ol those delects by the publication 
o! a Journal to be devoted to the study of the Fur East, and 
especially of China and Japan, and it Lopes in the next 
Report to be able to say that rhis has become tin uceoni p fished 
fact. But the Council would venture to make a special 
appeal to the members for help both in money and in work * 
and would remind them that one very practical way to help 
on the cause of Oriental research is to make the Society 
a legatee by their will* of such a sum tia they may be able to 
devote to the purpose. 

Sir William Lcc-Wamer and Sir Raymond West retire 
by rotation from the office of Vice-President, and the former 
does not wish to he rc-dec ted. The following members 
retire, under the rules* from the Council: — 

Dr. Gaster* 

Mr. Kennedy, 

Mr. Kay, 

Professor Browne, 

Dr. Thorutom 


In place of them the Council proposes the election, as 
Vice-Prc-ddents, of 

Sir Raymond West, 

T. H. Thornton, CLS.L, D.C.L.; 
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and of members of Council 3 of 

Dr. GEtster* 

Mr. Syed All Bilgrumi, 

Mr. Irvine* 

Mr> F- W* Thomas, 

Colonel Sir Richard Camae Temple, Bart, 

The Council recommends the reappointment for the year 
ol the lion. Librarian, Dr- Oodringtoii* and of the Hon, 
Secretary, Dr, Oust. Ai the present lion. Treasurer wishes 
to retire, the Council reconmumiia the election, in his place, 
of Mr, James Kennedy. And the f Wncil desires to phiee 
on record ite sense of the great services rendered, for m 
many years, to the Society, by the Lite Hon, Treasurer, 
Mr, Brandrcth, 

The usual statement of accounts, with the Auditors* report 
upon it, is laid on the table, 

Mr. T, H, Thornton t C.S.l. t D* C,L. f in moving the 
adoption of the report of the Council, said:—I have been 
asked uh it member of the Council to move the adoption of 
tins report Y and I do >o with the greatest pleasure, because, 
although T cannot claim to be a profound Orientalist, I believe 
there is no one to whom I can yield in taking the deepest 
interest in the well - being and progress of this Society. 
My connection with the Royal Asiatic Society, indeed* 
commenced from a very early period—from the middle of 
the Last century, when my father (a member of the Society) 
took me us a schoolboy to a great meeting, at which the 
Prince Consort was present, to Lear Major Rawlinson* 
then a young man of exceedingly modest bearing, read 
a description of the progress made by him In the decipher¬ 
ment of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria, While at 
Oxford I became a pupil of a very distinguished member 
of this Society, Horace Haynum Wilson* then Bodsn 
Professor of Sanscrit* studied philology under Max Muller, 
and Hebrew under Pnsey. After upwards of a quarter of 
it century spent in the Government service in India (in 
the course of which I was able to give some help in the 
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cause of arehmological research) I returned to England T and 
was almost immediately elected to the Council of this Society, 
and there T have remained ever since, and Lave served on 
many important Committee^ besides being an occasional 
contributor to the Flnumah T mention all this, not with any 
view of BoH-lflndatiottp but simply to show yon in what a good 
position T am for gauging the progress of the institution, and 
I can say without hesitation that the progress made since the 
timoT was first acquainted with it has been very great indeed. 
In the Erst place, the number of members bus considerably 
increased, and now amounts to the respectable figure of 
upwards of 600 , and Lnelttdes, I am glad to nee, the name 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, But not only 
has the number of m embers increased* it is also to be noted 
that, whereas, when I first belonged to the Society, there 
was hardlv a single native Indian member, we have now 
many, Daring the past year we have elected as many 
as 15 , and amongst these are two distinguished members 
of noble familiey—the Rajah Purtah Singh of Partiibgarh 
and the Rajah of RohhilL But not only has the member¬ 
ship increased, but the Journal (out great stand-by) 
has been very greatly improved both in form and matter, 
thanks to our distinguish ed Secretaries — General Sir 
Frederic Crnldsmid, during whose time the valuable “Notes 
of the Quarter ,J were introduced, and especially to 0111' 
present Secretary, Professor Rhys Davids,, and his inde¬ 
fatigable iissLstant, Misy Hughes. Under their regime the 
mh of the Journal has largely increased, and §0 has the 
number of libraries to which it is supplied. 

Then the attendance at our ordinary meetings has greatly 
improved. How far this b owing to the introduction of 
a practice—- for which I was myself to a great extent 
responsible—the practice of providing tea after discussions, 
I do not know, but, anyhow, the result is satisfactory'. 

But the Conncil ha? not confined itself to the publication 
of papers and discussions; it has done its best (with the very 
limited means at its disposal) to promote* by indirect methods, 
the advancement of Oriental studies and research. 
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It has endeavoured (but up to the present thus , I am sorry 
to say, in Tain) to induce some ol the Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge to set aside one or more of their fellowships as 
rewards for distinguished Oriental scholars, who would be 
thus enabled to devote their whole time to the scientific 
study of Eastern languages and literature. 

It has prepared lists of appointments for which a scholar¬ 
like acquaintance with Oriental tongues is requisite, for, 
after all, the beat form of encouragement for Oriental study 
is to show that it may lead to something. 

Some years ago it prodded popular lectures on Oriental 
subjects by distinguished men such as the late Professor 
Max Muller and the late Sir William Hunter, but the 
lectures, though well attended, did not lead, us was hoped, 
to an increase of members, and had to ba abandoned on 
financial grounds. 

It took an important part in organizing and making 

u success of the Tenth Oriental Congress held in London 
in 1892. 

Through its Tnmslitemtiqii Cunnmttee (presided over for 
some time by the late Sir Moilier-Williams) it induced the 
Oriental Congress held at Geneva in 1894 to puss a scheme 
of transliteration of Oriental names, which is now published 
in every number of the Journal, The scheme is not satis- 
fcetory to everybody. Ho scheme of transliteration ever 
will be. But to have a scheme recognized by a Congress 
is a great step in advance, and that adopted^ which is in 
harmony with the system of transliteration employed for 
many years by the Government of India, is gradually 
win-tiin g its way to general adoption, 

Through ite President, Lord Keay, it endeavoured to 
secure br Oriental studies a proper place in the scheme 
of the Teaching University of Loudon. 

With the generous help of the late Mr, Arbuthnot it has 
reconstituted the Oriental Translation Fund, and has already 
published a translation of Mir Khwand’s “ Jteujut-us-Safa,” 
comprising the Moslem version of our Bible stories, and 
detailed lives of Muhammad ami bin successors, by Mr E, 
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Rchafcsek ; TawneyV ImnuLition of a collection of Jain 
stories, the 44 Eathi Kosa JJ ; GfltfWft 44 Chronicles of 
imkja&g” from the Hebrew ; and other works, the last 
issue being Mrs. 1L Beveridge 1 a translation of the ' h Memoirs 
of Gtil-badttii Begum, aunt of Akbur the Great." 

It has arranged for the publication of a series of 
monographs by distinguished scholars, such as Guy Le 
Strange and Professor FL G. Browne, and a Catalogue 
raiutinm* of its Sanscrit MSS. prepared by Hr. intermix, 
and now contemplates the separate publication o£ papers 
relating to the Far East. 

It has instituted a Gold Medal to be awarded trienniajly 
to ilinrich gui slud Oriental scholars; and bus, more recently 
(with the help of funds generously contributed by some of 
the Chiefs of Southern India), been able to found in eight 
of the public schools of England, the authorities of which 
have undertaken to give instruction in Indian history and 
geography, a prize of books to be given yearly for an essay 
on an Indian subject and a medal to be given to the beat of 
the pme-wiiiner& It is hoped that this measure will have 
dome effect, at any rate, in removing a grave reproach. 

Lastly, the Council profited by the occasion of the presence 
m London of a number of Princes and Chiefs from India, 
coming to attend ihe Coronation, to organize a banquet in 
their honour The banquet was a great success, and was 
carried out without the slightest expense to the institution. 

In the matter of the triennial gold medal, the prices in 
public schools, and the Coronation banquet, the Society owes 
much to the initiation and energy of our colleague Mr. A, M- 
Wolhipston, C J.E., and hie success has been gained in spite 
of a good deal of healthy opposition. In a time-honoured 
Society like our* any movement outside the ordinary groove, 
outside, that is to say, tlye limits qf pare uchnhirship and 
research, L sure to develop the 4 conscientious objector/ and 
theoretically, no doubt, there ia much to be snid from his 
point of view. Theoretically T no doubt., it would bo better 
to confine ourselves strictly to KcholarlikG research and 
learned discussion; but, practically, it is necessary' lor 
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u Society T whiclij like our^ ia iiEendowedj to kenp itself 
m evident* and endeavour to win the sympathy of a larger 
iindipnte than pure stboliiT^i and. nrchfeologiiitifi,. ^fufpgriQft 
me'dote may be good for a philosopher, hut is hud lor an 
institution. 

But that the status of our Society hits in no way suffered 
in consequence of our transgression* is o bun dandy dear 
from the great Act announced this day, namely, that the 
Government of India, acting on the recommendation of the 
Council of this Society, bis decided to public a series of 
State papers having reference to the history of India, and 
has constituted the Boyal Asiatic Society its agent for 
editing and issuing the Tolamcs. 

Moreover, the Coronation hunt)net, to which exception has 
been taken 05 being beyond our province, hns led to an 
exceptionally large increase of members. 

Of course, its pointed nut in the report, though much has 
been done and is being done in the way of improvement by 
the Society, much remains to be done, if only funds were 
available. We need larger premises in which to store and 
arrange our valuable books and manuscripts. We could 
'-till further improve the Journal if we had not to depend 
entirely upon unpaid enntribntionff- And in this matter we 
have had (he great advantage of a 'candid friend’ in the 
person of oitr distinguished colleague Dr. It A'. Cunt, who, 
m a printed paper recently circulated, has given ub a list 
of niir shortcomings, which should have a stimulating effect. 

But, in spite of * conscientious objectors * and ‘candid 
friends, I think we have good cause to congratulate 
ourselves on the steady progress made of late yearn, and 
1 for one remain, and hope always to re main .—^ I trust 
everyone in this room will remain,—an enthusiuntic believer 
iu the future of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J/>. IK Hw, in seconding the adoption of the report, 
*nd: Dr, Thornton Las left so few of tho subjects untouched 
that there remains very little for me to any. I think that 
the report before us presents a record of progress, alow 
perhaps, but steady, under every head of our wort. Turning 
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to ' finance, you will see from the accounts tliut we Iiutc 
spent in cxuei^ of our income not more limn the sum of 
£10; while our outstanding liabilities are only one hundred 
pounds of fio in excess of the cash in hand Eit the end oi 
the year. In abort, we are completely innocent oi that vice 
of hoarding our resource^ agninst which we were warned 
List year and the year before- I notice that for printing' 
one monograph we have to pay £ 150 ; tkie aeems a rather 
espsnsito undertaking, even after deduction of the 
contributed by the author- 1 should like to know whether 
the arrangement with the Royal CreogTuphicLil Society to 
meet hall of this £100 Rtill exists or not. In connection 
with finance h there is another point that might he mentioned. 
On the 1st of Juniiury, 1002, our member list stood at 
077 , Deducting 32 honorary and extraordinary member*, 
h3 libraries* 2b resident, and 66 noa-s- aidant compounders— 
187 in all,—we arrive at u residue of 390 paying members 
The abstract of the year's accounts shows that there ore 
93 resident members on the list, nil of whole paid; 
non - resident member* 291, of whom 199 paid; library 
members G, all of whom paid, it locks us It 92 members* 
nearly 16 per cent, of the total number, had paid nothing ; 
even ut a guinea i-uck, this represents £96 12s- Now there 
may be some who hold with Mine Ancient Pistol, ]iT| d suY, 
Base is the slave who puys +h But surely the chief end 
of until, a^ the member of a learned society, is to pay 
subscriptions. Would it not be better, then* to enforce the 
rnlen in that mse made and provided, and strike off there 
men in buckram, who only serve to swell our list to no good 
purpose V Dr. Thornton has been reminiscent, and I may 
follow m his wake. All hough I cannot throw my memory 
bark to 1849 , 1 am reminded of the time four and twenty 
vears ago* when i first became a member of this Society. 
I recollect a meeting in 1SSQ whore there were present 
Sir Henry ttnwlinson (in the chair), Sir A\ alter Elliot, 
Sir Edward Clive Bay ley T Prof. John Dow .son, Mr. W- b. W* 
Yam, the then Secretary i and hat, but not least, our 
Hon, Secretary, who is still with us—n hardy evergreen— 
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Dt, E. Oust, with a pointer in one hand jmd n bit oi 
chalt in the other, demon Fit tat tug- something or other* 
I forget what, on a tkckhwri Tlio nudienee consisted of 
myself and perhaps one other member. No doubt there 
were giants in those days, men individually greater than 
we are ; but most decidedly wo lictve the advantage in 
numbers,, As to the catalogues, a library without a good 
catalogue is ei very imperfect instrument, and I trust the 
Council will swan bn in it position to carry out its intention 
oi sotting aside funds for a revised catalogue of our general 
library, and new catalogues of the Malay and Burmese MSS., 
and of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Tod Collection. In the last 
of these I feel a personal interest, for perhaps among Colonel 
Tori h books may be found the origmnl JTindi poems of the 
later bards and rbapsodists (after Chnnd Bardui) , which form 
the groundwork of hie grand but chaotic prose epic, the 
Annals of Rajasthan. Turning to the library itself, as we 
are all bookworms here, and as such live on books, we 
require to be provided with fresh and nourishing diet. Now, 
if it were not for our friends, sister societies, foreign 
governments, the India Office, publishers and authors, who 
are moat generous in their gifts, wo should run the risk of 
dying of starvation, as last year we spent just £3 1 Os. 3d. on 
the purchase of new books. On the question of the banquet 
oE last year, I heard some muttering* ;md murmurings that 
it mis not onr business to give expensive public dinner*, 
for my own part, I object as much as anyone to personal 
advertisement; nor have I any consuming desire to feast 
in the company of peers, princes, and potentates. Still, in 
this age of penny and, halfpenny papers, no cause, not even 
the most sober and serious, can hope for a hearing, unless 
it is kept well before the public. Thus I think our action 
in a way was justified. At any rate, there is no denying 
one thing, that the banquet was n great success, thanks to 
the untiring exertions of our Committee, and especially of 
Mr. Wollaston. It has, I believe, hronght us already se^ml 
new members, and it cost us, as a Society, nothing at all, 
ltor medals have also been mentioned by 2)r. Thornton, and 
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it is a great pleasure to tear the announcement of the 
Council that this year the gold medal lias been awarded 
to Sir William Muir, who has so long held a prominent 
■position among Anglo-Indians us an Arabic scholar and us 
(i man of learning, besides Ills great position ns or official, 
:inrl I am sure hr will cherish it to his dying flay, as a proof 
that ho has obtained the scholar’s best reward tho esteem 
!ind approbation of his follow - workers. Our scheme of 
school medals, after, I fear, a great deal ol difference 
nf opinion, lifts at length got under way. Let. us hope that 
Hr. Wollaston's persistent- energy in the matter will be 
rewarded by the results. Many seem to tiiint that the™ 
will he no rcnults; but putting it ut the lowest, some boys 
will every year find out that there is such a country as 
India, and that it has a history. The cry is ever (hat 
students of the Orient, its language and its learning, an? not 
forthcoming. Who knows on wind ground tho seed of the 
sower may full, what trivial accident may divert the current 
of a man’s whole future life ? and a casual schoolboy 
competition for one of our medals may be the starting-point 
of some great Oriental scholar's career. By our constitution 
we are intended to embrace within our fold the whole of 
the East, with the manifold manifestations of its miud, in 
language, philosophy, and history. One by one portions 
of our domain, as they develop, fall away from us, set up 
for themselves, and we know them no more. Assyriology, 
in which we have such a glorious past, has abandoned 
us; w jth the exception of Mr. l’inehes, a host in himself, 
and a recently joined member, the Rev. Mr. Caldecott. 
Egyptology also has disappeared from our pages. But there 
is another subject that I had intended to name, tts one in 
which wo might achieve more China and the idr East,- 
but our active Secretary has anticipated mo, and already the 
project is far advanced of a new division of cur Journal, 
devoted exclusively to those abstruse hut fascinating subjects, 
the language and literature of China and Japan. Tho late 
Mr. Watters once said to me ; “ This should be called the 
* Royal Indian,’ not the ‘ Hoval Asiatic Society.’" I do 
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not think we need pay much attention to this gibe; though* 
a a is only Murul in tm English Asiatic Societr T Indin 
must predominate. Our Jcuninl js not u mere organ of 
Buddhism, oa I have keanl it tailed, or of merely Indian 
philology and philosophy. Take the contents of the lour 
numbers t>1 the Journal for 1902,. and yon will find that 
Indian and Buddhist articles occupy only 158 pages, as 
against 489 pages devoted to Islam* Zomasterihon, Panra, 
Mesopotamia, and four articles on other entirely non-Indian 
subjects. Our raviews and notices are even more varied 
in subject. I had intended to call attention to what 1 think 
is a hopeful development—a new movement among educated 
Bengalis, leading theta to take up the history of their own 
country, and study it from the original couroefi hi a scientifti: 
ami critical spirit. At lust there seems some hope that an 
Indigenous school of writer &, following European method?.., 
has arisen, 3for is it only in books written in English that 
this tendency hi displayed* for I have seen historical works 
in Bengali,, where there is—however much of anti-English 
bins may be present—at least an attempt to discuss and 
appreciate historical evidence, in preference to mere idle 
de clama tion or barefaced compilation. I think we ought 
on this Dceantm to make some pressing mention of what 
I consider the greatest .English work of Oriental learning 
during the past yearn the “ Linguistic Survey ol India ^ 
by onr distinguished member, Hr. Grierson. If you will 
turn to the brief summary on p. 426 of this year's Junximb 
you will tuiil that it yields the little fact that there are 147 
spoken k ngwug cs. not merely dialecte, in India, belonging 
tu six great groups or families. 

The thanks of the meeting have already been expressed 
to our Council and its officers by Dr* Thornton* and I need 
suy no more. 1 think we ore doing sound work in on 
unobtrusive manner: endeavouring to hand on the lamp of 
knowledge, trimmed and replenished so m to serve the 
future hour,, at the same time building up slowly, stone by 
atone, on imperishable monnmEnt of mau a unconquerable 
tuind. that tnuy *till endure when no Englubmuii'a foot 
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liny temper trank the soil ol Hindustan* and our native 
land haw sunk back into its print ine obscurity, a little island 
sot in the remote Atlantic, In brief, wo may confidently 
take as aur own tho words put by the poet into the mouth of 
Fortius, son of Cato :— 

M J T is not m mortals to command success; 

Bui we 5 II do mone s Sempromnw—we'll deserve it/' 

I beg to ift-uund the adoption of the report, 

Mr. J. Remedy: I have been for the last eight or nine 
years auditor of the Society, and I may Bay that the questions 
Mr. Irvine foi* raised are among those secret* which auditors 
keep among theinselvea and ventilate to the Council, It m 
our duty to see that the amounts which ought to have been 
realized have been realized, and that the amount* pud have 
been paid under proper authority. However, Ltiirs year there 
was no need to warn the Society, The excess in expenditure 
mfa g a i to by Mr. Irvine is due to the payment for printing 
live quarters of the Journal* instead of four as usuaL hast 
year wo paid for three quarter*, and this year lor five, 
Mr, Irvine stated that our liabilities are in uxcott of our 
balance-sheet, but of these liabilities £87 IOal are for the 
December quarter of rent, and the mist ha* been otherwise 
accounted for, so that our liuhilities are quite met by our 
balance at the bank. As for Colonel Gerini s work, 1 am 
afraid I cannot say anything. I cannot answer how much 
the Geo graphical Society will pay up and how much we 
shall be let in for. As fur the arrears of subscriptions, it 
is a thing we have to go over every year, I have the list 
we use of all the member* who have not. paid. Ail the 
resident members have paid. Of the non-resident members 
there are 92 who are in arrears, hot out of these you must 
deduct In who were elected at the cod of the year, and 
that leaves 77 to be accounted for. They tin qot get the 
Journal, and if they give nothing they get nothing. Of the 
T7 t 47 are Asiatics. We elect a number of Asiatic members 
annually who during their residence in London come here* 
and who, as member*, pay for that tinm only. When they 
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return to their own country it is impossible to tPEioe them, 
and alter a certain number of years we have to strike their 
aflmefl off the fifth Of the remaining 30 members T may 
say tlint many of them are men of great disfeuitioi t one 
is the Governor of an English Province; others are in the 
highest circles of L-he land, and it la a matter of getting 
at thorn. Letters are sent by the Secretary, but very often 
their Treasurer takes tiq notice of them unless the matter 
is spec Lilly brought to the notice of the gentlemen concerned, 
I am sure the Secretary and Council do everything that is 
possible to realize the subscriptions from non - resident 
members; from resident members it is, of course, perfectly 
easy. As to the banquet, I was one of those conacienLious 
objectors who objected, and enjoyed the dinner immensely. 

Str Rat/mowi Went: My Lord, I think we must all be 
quite sathdied, from the explanations given by Mr. Kennedy, 
that your interests have not been altogether neglected in 
the financial sphere. As in the carrying on of all businesses, 
there are point? raised front time to time which are open 
to serious objections end all kinds of difference of views. 
The truth is, there are uol any members of the Council or 
in the governing departments of the institution who are 
not personally interested in the welfare of this Society, 
and who are not determined, as far as their abilities and 
capacities go, to make the institution u success. I believe, 
on the whole, you may give the credit to your Council of 
keeping their eyes open to all the opportunities that 
present themselves of advancing the interests of the Society, 
and promoting learning in those spheres which arc specially 
interesting tn the members of the Society. You have had 
suggestions put before you to-day which a how that the 
Council* representing you, are desirous of extending the 
activities of the Society concurrently with the growth of 
interest generally hi the East, which is now extending itself 
into new spheres and taking hold also of new points of view. 
We trust, as members of the Council, that wo sdiall always 
be fairly abreast of the progress of idea?, and aware of the 
interests which the developing world opens 1u as, and we 
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tkro determined, if wc only have the means, to make the 
A mi l ip Society a great centre of Oriental learning, occupying 
a relative position at least equal to that it has occupied in 
the past, smd possibly occupying a higher position as the 
fellowship of men extends. As foreign scholars feel an 
ever-ine®easing interest in the work of this Society* we have 
every reason to he satisfied with the amount of sympathy 
we get from foreign coadjutors, and we Lrtmf that this 
Jkscirty as an intonuitional contra of Oriental learning- and 
research will go on as it has in the past* and always be 
worthy of the traditions which have come down to iw; 
and that in the course of years we may have from time 
to time to present to you reports as satisfactory as the one 
now kid before yon. 

It is obvious to you* ladies and gentlemen, that there 
are new fields opening out lor learning, discovery* and 
research in the Far East* and wc hope that those of you 
who arc—and most of you art—deeply interested in this 
Society will do a LI you can to bring in additional members 
mid additional learning to enrich and adorn our Journal, and 
to make this Society a centre of all Oriental learning and 
worthy in all ways nf the traditions of our Empire. 

Tin' Pr&idt ul: You will allow me to allude to one or two 
mutter* which have not been alluded to ns yet- Tri looking 
at the roll of those we have to maum I must especially 
draw attention to the record of activity of Mr. Bournes. 
Mr. Beanies wrote a Comparative Grammar of the Aryan 
dialects of India, and ^chokra will admit that it is os groat 
a work of Oriental enquiry us Bishop Caldwell's Comparative 
(irn rmnnr of the Ihu vidian WgUrtgefl. 1 think we ought 
to pay a tribute of respect to so distinguished a man as 
Mr. Boames. Am ong other* on this list is the name of 
Sir Robert Davies, who had a very distui guitdicd career 
in India. Sir Robert wus a man of a singularly retiring 
and a modest dr wr—n tif th„ but still one of those men whose 
iufl nonce in India cannot lie exaggerated, and his name is 
held in the greatest esteem in the Province he has governed. 
I have id read v spoken of Professor Cowell on vnrioufi occasions, 
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and we are all aware of Lhe immense value cdf Iile^ scholarship. 
We know how greatly he increased while in Calcutta his 
knowledge of Sanskrit, talking Sanskrit with the pandits 
there in a wav that very few other scholara could do, and 
thus obtaining his great mastery over the ubstrur^esf questions; 
of the Pantheistic philosophy o! India, Syed Mohammed 
Lutif w m known to many hare present to-day, and. his history 
of the Punjab gives him a ahum also to our recollection. 

The most important part of the activity oi this Society* 
and thiit which coumieuds us to the world of learning in 
Europe and idsewhere, ir undoubtedly the Journal, mid 
in connection with the Journal you will allow me to Lhank 
the Secretary lor the immense care he l>estows on that 
publication. Undoubtedly to Professor Rhys Davids is duo 
to a great extent the status of this Society among the 
learned Societies ol Europe, but it is not his only claim to 
our gratitude. You are aware that the University of 
London has a Board of Oriental Studies. Of that Rf^ird 
of Orieulal Studies, Professor Rhys Davids is the Honorary 
Secretary? and u* a in ember of the Senate of the University 
of London, 1 wist to state that the value of tin- work done 
in that cuMiecliun by I h r..in. --i.v Rhv*. Davids ho* ■/ivmi ii 
a status which is greatly due to his activity. The Senate of 
the University hn* during lhe past year adopted a scheme 
drawn up by the Board for the exumanation of internal 
students tor the B.A, and ALA- degrees, which can now be 
obtained by Oriental knowledge alone. That is on important 
&tep iti advance il we manage to get the internal studenbe 
There in the scheme, there ore the teachers, hut as a matter 
of feet the number ol students i** a great deal smaller than 
it uLight to bo. But tSiat is u question upon which I will 
not now dilate* It is unfortunate that heir:, as in no 
many other respects, we have all that is otherwise wanted 
to do the work, and not the means by which the work 
can be paid for That applies to the rich collection ol 
1 ISS. We have in this building, which are all waiting for 
the research students^waiting for the men to do the 
work, but which for lack of funds U left In that Mlx>w 
condition. 
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This Socitity aucce^W this yciir in flnoflirr respect. Wc 
pointed out to the Ttnyi±l Society that the Royal Society 
jjlone could not undertake to represent British learning in 
enunBction with the International Association of Academies, 
The Council ol this Society invite! some of us to .iwriaL 
nther* in croathig an institution which would nlr*o represent 
Oriental languages and a great nriuy other departments of 
liarnin^. The British Academy has been created, and this 
i* partly due to the initiative o£ this Association, and I trutft 
thikt our relations with the new Academy will always he 
of the most friendly nature, To show how important it r=; 
that such an institution should bn called into being, I need 
only mention that one of the things which this Intsrnational 
AHEoaiution of Academies has undertaken ie to publish an 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, and you will be pleased to hear 
that a member of the Council of this Association, who ie 
also a member of the British Academy, reprtwente England 
—-all countries arc represented,—and that Professor Browne 
will co-operate with Professor de Goeje and other scholars 
in tti8 work which, scansr or later, will he published. 

With regard to the Society, I think we may consider 
we hove done our work efficiently during the hist year. 
We are advancing along the line of research, and at the 
Con^msfl at Hamburg, yon will be pleased to hear, this 
Association was selected us the bead quarters of the Oriental 
Congresses of the future. It was felt that this Association, 
was the only one which had an office, the only one in which 
the spirit of eontimrity wiitl sufficient to secure also for the 
work of the Congrosses more continuity thou it hitherto hud. 
A* a symbol of our new position as regards f uture Con glasses 
we have obtained the custody of the drinking horn which was 
given by the "King of Sweden to the Congress at Stockholm. 
Tt therefore becomes msr duty whenever a Congress is held 
—or rather it will he the duty of Professor Rhys David*— 
to be accompanied bv this drinking horn to the Congress, 
and in this respect I hope that the won! 'custody’ will not 
involve us in the diecu^ion at present going on on the 
Education BIL1 1 in which the word L custody * seems to 
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puzzb all interpreters of the Bill its to what it nittsina. 
But in this case it (seems to be very simple. I cannot sit 
down without asking you to join with the Council in their 
thanks to Miss Hughes for the indefatigable assistance she 
gives to members in this building. There is only one other 
event to which I shall nllude—with great regret. Among 
our most valued members is one who, in former davs, an 
long as he was living here in London, was constantly at 
one meeting* and took the greatest interest, and still takes 
the greatest- interest, in all that concerns this institution^ 
Colonel Plunkett. We know that Colonel Plunkett has 
lost his son in Sumaliland lately- lie fell there, the bruvust 
among the brave, and if you will allow me I should like to 
have a letter written to Colonel Plunkett to kiv that we have 
the greatest sympathy with him in his grief at the loss 
of his son. 

I hope that neit year will be as satisfactory' u one, l»th 
us regards f i n ance and increase of memboitihip, as last vear. 
that the Council will receive the continued support of the 
members, and that the activity of the Society will be as 
tuarked iLf\ Lt has been in the puat. 

The report adopted. 

J/r. Ha mil t in proposing the adoption of new rules, said ;— 
The question T mfih to toy before you is that I think there 
ought to be more recognition than there is, in the rule*, 
of the po.dti □n ol the Society us u pioneer Society, partiv 
founded for the publication of paprrs written by members ‘ 
and that there ahouH be a distinct assertion in the rules 
that no paper should be rejected because of the opinions 
wud arj^uiuent^ of the author being disagreed with. T have 
drawn up a few mb/s on the subject, and I merely suggest 
that the question should be considered by the CuuuciL I do 
not wish to- press my rule*, or any other rules, upon the 
Council; all I want is that the question should be considered 
The rules I have drawn up are as follows ; _ . 
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1. That nil papers submitted by members ioT publication i?houMj 

as a rule* be printed in the Juunml in the order in wkiuh 
they are received, 

2. That if more papers are sent in than cun be printed in tbe 

first copy of the Journal issued after their reception* 
preference in publication uuiy he given to papers judged 
by the Council to be of such special importance ufl to mete 
their immediate publication desirable. 

y L That papers which will, when printed, ccver more than 
pngc* should be divided by their authors into sections* 
which will allow of their being printed in successive! 
numbers IE tberu is nut room for the whole paper in the 
number in which the first &ettiona are published, 

4, That members whoso papers am accepted for publication 
Ehould bo told o t the date of the number in which they will 
ho printed, 

d. That no papers ho rejected because the majority of the 
members of the Examining Committee or of the Council 
disagree with tbe opinions eipressed or thr tun elusions 
arrived at by the author. 

Fj. That when papers ore rejected as un^ustable for the Journal 
the cun^i! ui their rejectum hbonld be distinctly stated in 
vviiting to ill" author, who should be allowed* if possible, 
an opportunity of remedying the defects which caused it* 
rejection. 

Several members I have spoken to, or written to, have 
objected to the last ride, because they say that, the work of 
stating rcasona for rejecting would be so inamenso that nobody 
would undertake it, I -*riy that papers should be accepted 
jis they ore and stand or full by themselves; and even 
II the pap its are wrong them-Hclvcs in factr; and arguments* 
and di>rcgard strong argument's against them, they ought 
to remain* and thus give members of the Society an 
opportunity of coming forward and saying what they 
think* and letting others state their objections. Many of 
the greatest works written have been written ill answer to 
publications which have been objected to us worthless* hot 
atill* at the same time, have brought out very great works. 
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What. I would suggest is, tliut the Council should take the 
question into consideration. Find appoint a Committee to 
decide as to how far it is possible to go in the direction 
I have pointed out in the^e rube. 

Mi'. Irvine ; In the absence of Dr. Codxmgton, who was 
called away und who promised to be the sccnuder of this 
motion. T rise to second it in order that Mr. Hewitt inity 
hare on opportunity of putting his proposal before the 
meeting. 

T/m President ; I und its tend that Mr. Hewitt only wants 
those rales to be considered by the Council ? 

Mr. Hewitt: Ye*. I merely want them to be considered 
by the Council. 

Thr President : I cannot allow one statement to go 
unchallenged. I do not wish anyone to leave this meeting 
under the impression that any paper is, at any time, refused 
in the Jam-Hid because opinions are stated in it which are 
not those of the Council T think it extremely important 
that members should know that whatever may be the reason 
of a paper not being inserted in the Journal, it is not because 
the opinions which are heir! by the writer nre not those 
of the Council. A* to my own experience, T may say that 
I have heurd disnisdoaw ou papers since 1 have" held the 
chair of Fresident, hut whether the statements contained 
in the papers were agreeable to the Council or not, they 
were set arid*, if they were set aside, only fammse they did 
not contain sufficiently original matter, or were more 
appropriate to Journals less .strictly scholarly than our own. 
Unfortunately the Journal is in the position of having go 
nnmy contributors that we are obliged to make a selection ; 
and in making that selection the question arises, What are 
the articles most likely to attract the attention of our 
readers ? Therefore no stigma whatever attaches to the fuet 
of « paper having been rejected. And those that 
published are published because their contents will add to 
knowledge. Whatever criticism the action of the Council 
may incur, I wish to make it quite clear that wo ha,\ e 
no prejudices and uo preconceived opinions, and that all 
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papers are welcome to us til nil times. Having Raid that, 
the mle^ will be very carefully considered by the Council, 
and we will have communicated to Mr. Hewitt their decision. 
I hope that decision will give him some satisfijcitioti for the 
trouble he has taken. 

Prnfe&tor Rugopinn : There is one matter to which I should 
like to allude, and upon which your Lordship hm touched. 
I think that the Council will do well to keep up the standard 
of its pnblications, and that is a very laudable object in 
the selection of contributions and papers. There is that 
excuse for rejecting Rome contributions besides the want of 
room. That struck me at once when T heard the objections 
advanced as to the rejection of papers—acme of which, it 
was snggested, arc rejected because the Council did not 
agree with the opinions of the writers, nod in other cases 
were rejected for reasons which I could not gather very 
well. I think the Council an? jealous of the reputation of 
the Society, and they want to keep the Journal up to a high 
standard. 

Jane IHftj, 1008. — Dr. Thornton, Vice-President, in 
the ChuLr. 

Mr. 8. M Mitra and 

Mr. S. Krishna Swuml Aivangar 

wore elected members of the Society. 

Mr, W. Irvine read u piper on ls The Life of Nicoohio 
Manned, Venetian, chiefly from his unpublished. Storm 
do Hugor/ 1 
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IT. Crarom of Fdbelgn Oriental -Journals. 

I. Zxnseuuin deji Psctsche.v MoHOEjrEANBJscirE?* Giskllsceaitt. 
Band LYII, Heft 1 * 

Knnow (Stem). Notes on the Moghl Dialect of the 
Chittagong Hill Trqcla. 

Mills (L, K.}. Pahlavi Yearn XI V, XV, XVI, with all 
the MiSS, collated. 

Nestle (E,). Zur GeacLkhte dor ejriachen Typen. 

-Ihcobi (H .). Ananda ■ vard ban it's Dh vnnyaloka. 

Mitt woe h [E.)« Kin Geniza-Fragmetit. 

Ginsburgcr (H). Die Fragments dee Thargum jam- 
echaLuii ziita Pentateuch. 

Hi^btein (J. .). Zur Hritik dea Debofhliedes und die 

nrspriingllelie rhythruiBehe Form desselbem 
ScheftelDwita (J\), Alliranieche ^tiidien. 

H-uroTita (J,). J tnva dd ud. 

" Lehcr den Einfiuj^s dea Staiciaixnifl au£ die 
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TIL Omtuaby Notices* 

Sir Jame* Mama&b Camp&ett, K-C.LE. 

A large circle of friends, both in Europe and in India, 
will have heard, with more than ordinary sorrow, of the 
death of Sir James. Maunubb Campbell* K0.1.E., on the 
26th May lust, at his residence, Achnaskle, Rofmeath, N,B. 

Sir James Campbell was a son of the late Rev. J. M* 
Campbell, D,D. Ho was educated at Glasgow, at the 
Academy and the University ; and his attainments ns 
a schoiar were s in the course of time, duly recognised by 
his University, iti conferring upon him the degree of D.CdL 
He entered the Indian Civil Service in 18ti9, and was posted 
to the Bombay Presidency. He served, in the ordinary 
course* as an Assistant Collector and Magistrate, in the 
Khandesh and tioluba districts and at, Bombay! from 1876 
to 1873. For some mouths in 1877, be was on Jit mice 
duty in the Bijapur district,— the Knkdgi district, os it was 
then called. In 1880, ho acted for a time as Muni[pal 
Commissioner of Bombay, and as Under - Secretary to 
Government in the Political^ Judicial, and Educational 
Departments. In 1881, be attained the rank of Collector 
and District Magistrate, in which capacity, for the most 
part, he served until 1897, excepting during three periods 
of absence from India on furlough, at Bombay itself, and 
in the Paneh-Mahnls with the additional duties of Political 
Agent for tha Rewi-Kantha State. In 1895 and 1897 T lie 
officiated us Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, and 
Abkuri. And finally, in July* 1897* in succession to 
Major-General irir William Data ere,, K + OtB., ho became 
Chairman of the Bombay Plague Committee. He left India 
on furlough m April, 1898- He received bis promotion 
to be substantive Second Grade Commissioner in February, 
1900* while he was still on furlough. And, without 
returning to India* be retired from the Service very shortly 
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afterwords. Tie waa appointed u Companion of the Indian 
Empire in January, 1885, and a Knight Commander of 
the same Order in June. 1807, 

Such, in brief outline, were the chief features of hie 
ordinary official career. The great work of his life, 
however, was done in connection with the official Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency, He was appointed Compiler 
of the Gazetteer in June, 1873. And ho held that office 
until August, 1884, discharging during part of that period 
the duties of same additional offices also, as indicated above. 
Ilis formal appointment as Compiler of the Gazetteer then 
came to an end. But he still retained the general super¬ 
intendence of the compilation. And, with the exception 
of vol vii, Haroda, and vol, viii, Kathiawar, alt the volumes 
of tbs series were written and issued, between 1877 and 
WL and far (he most part before the end of 1886, under 
his direction and auspices, as shewn by his signature below 
the introductory not® to each of them. It is difficult to 
know which to admire most ; the monumental character 
or the work, which consists of twenty-six large volumes, 
comprising altogether thirty-four parts, of which each is 
a separate hook by itself, containing an enormous amount, 
ot information of the most varied and usefol kind; or 
the unremitting energy, and the great. tact, with which 
~,ir Campbell played his part m connection with it. 

Great met was necessary; hecauso much of the matter 
included m these volume* had necessarily to he prepared 
subject to direction and revision by the Compiler, by, for 
the myst part, district officials, already suffioiently tasked 
by fheir ordinary duties, whoso hearty co-operation in this 
additianal\labour w,. s largely ensured by the knowledge 
that they wire working for a personal friend who would 
fally appreciate, their results ami would not exercise any 
unnecessary editorial interference with them. And urn 
remitting energy Was necessary ; because, in addition to 
checking and, when necessary, recasting the many con¬ 
tributions obtained in tho manner indicated ahn^ o- '» 

i ti ij. * OQTe * ^ir -JEiines 

Campbell had to write m pi-nun a groat dea , ^ 
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matter included in mo^t, of tlie volumes, particularly to the 
ethnalogittil divisions. It was the happy combination of 
the two qualities that enabled Sir James Campbell to carry 
his tusk to so successful an end, and to leave behind him 
u work which reflects honour both upon him and upon a11 the 
others* whether official or non-official, who took part in it; 
for a full list of those others, and for Sir James Campbell's 
cordial recognition of the value of the work done hv thorn 
and by the members of his own official establish incut, with 
an account of the whole scheme from its inception to its 
realisation, reference may be made to the introduction t& 
vol. i, part l ; the completion of that volume, which contains 
the special historical contributions, was wisely deferred as 
long as possibly and the two parts ci£ which it consists were 
issued in I89G. 

It is in connection with the Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency that the literary achievements of Sir James. 
Mftcnubb Campbell will be best remembered. It may bo 
added, however, that he found leisure to write an interesting 
account of the history, from a.d. 1400, 01 Mandu or 
^tando^aidi, a large deserted town on a hill of Lhe Viudhva 
range, in the Ilhar State, Central IndIa T which waa formerly 
the capital o£ the Aluhammudun kingdom of Mtdwu ; that 
article was published in vol. xix {1^)5-1897), pp r 1-74 to 
201, of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. And it is further to he remarked that, in 
1892 or 1893, his attention became greatly attracted to the 
subject of Indian demonology; with the result that the 
volumes of the Indian Antiquary from 1894 to l&Ul contain 
a succeasiou of interesting ooiitributions by him, entitled 
** Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom/ 1 It 
would appear that some of the notes nf thi* series are still 
on baud, unpublished. And 1L ie tu be hoped that they 
have been received in it sufficient! y for advanced state for 
the issue of 1 them to be completed aatidactorily. 

It is a pleasure to look back to long and friendly inter¬ 
course with Sir Jtimes. Macnabb Campbell ; and to recall 
the kindly hospitality that used to be dispensed by the 
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three brothers, John, James, and Robert, at their residence 
til Breach Candy, Bombay, It is sad to hare to realise that 
excessive work, rating upon a constitution which was never 
vary strong, lias ended in the death, at. the comparatively 
earl} age of fifty-six, of one whose personal qualities hurl 
endeared him to so many people, and whose scholarship 
would, if he had been spared for a longer time and with 
health and strength, have undoubtedly given us still more 
m&tter worthy of perpetuation. 

J- F, Fleet. 


-£h\ jFI tf. Stein 

Thu distinguished lexicographer Francis Joseph Steingass 
died early ,n January of this year. I7e was not a member 
el oar Society, and he appears to have Loon a man of retiring 
habits, but his name is well and favourably- known to all 
students of Persian. Hi* Dictionary is undoubtedly the best 
we have, and is a most handy and trustworthy work. It 
is founded upon Richardson, just as Richardson is founded 
upon Me c inski; but Dr. Staingasis, while reducing the Arabic 
parti on, hm added much valuable matter from the great 
lexicon of \ ullors and from native dictionaries. He is also 
the author of an Arabic Dictionary, and Le translated for 
the 0.1.h. the last twenty-four Assemblies of Hariri thus 
completing the work, begun by Professor Cheuerv He 
contributed several articles to Hughes’ Dictionary of Liam, 
and among them is an elaborate account of Oriental Writing! 
He also, as Mr. Hughes has acknowledged in his preface 
made a careful revision of the whole work 

182='t'tlTT b 7 «*P“f 1 on March 16th, 
® ' “ h ” h “ ■' d '" i i,,d ““pleiad hi. 

,hth !«r. He graduated at (he Tnivcity of Mooich 
“ a about thirty year. „ >„ flvs 

p *" J ™“" languages at tho WokLeld 

B™r hclooh B, OT i 0 gl. ro . md le ™ 

a Prt.f-»r at tho OArt.1 fustitote. Wokit^ I, 

" *” ■"“««« «» r*m Of January 13th 
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to which we ore indebted for she substance o£ this notice, 
that Dr. Stein guns wns almost entirely &eif-taught, and that 
he knew at least fourteen languages. We ahull conclude 
by quoting two interesting remarks from tlie preface to 
bis Persian Dictionary. One is that Persian is ho deeply 
imbued with Arabic, that sooner or kter the student of 
Persian mu&t become a student of Arabic also. The other 
is :— 41 This Dictionary is not and cannot be complete. The 
complete dictionary of any language has vet to be writ ten. 
It far exceeds the powers of any tdngle individual, and 
depends for its real hat ion on the modest, although imperial, 
motto, tiribas iniitls. The anther's only ambition was to 
advance the work close to the point at which the practical 
adaption of this motto, with regard to Persian, becomes 
a necessity, and should he seriously contemplated by Oriental 
societies and congresses/' 

We commend these words, and also some similar remarkj 
of Mr, Bloehrnann in his iJ Contribution* to Persian 
Lexicography,'* J.A.S.B., voL 2cxxvii p and of Professor 
Browne in this Journal, to the consideration of members 
of Oriental congresses. 

E. B. 


IV r Notes and Nmvs + 

Adam's Peak (Ceylon) is 1002;—The history of 
Adam's Peak (named by the Singhalese Aukunagau, the 
sky league) is wrdl known, especially from the account 
in Sir James Emerson Tennant's Cef/fou, 1860. But as 
the present condition is very different from the Idea 
one takes from the drawing and plan in that work, it 
may be of interest to place on record ihe annexed 
sketches uf the spot as it now it?., The pagoda * like 
canopy (0) ia supported on slender columns and open on all 
sides, and has now two eu trances„ whilst formerly t litre was 
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only one. Under this canopy, which is built of wood awt 
embellished with small white and red. flag*, is the foot- 
imprint in the rock. The rock is of s brown and blackish 
colour, and m places much worn away. There are, raoreoier, 
marked instances of repair* haying been made from time 
to time with cement and red bricks* especially at the end 
furl best away from the beeL The heel of the footprint is 
particularly well preserved. but the impression o£ the toes 
is now built aver by the N.N.AV. wall of the canopy. What 
now remain* visible is only the impression of the heeJ 
end of the foot. The measurement of this itself is now 
51 feet long by 2| feet broad, nod It varies in depth from 
3 to 6 inches. To this pagoda-fib a ped canopy hay been added 
s projecting roof to the N..RW1 aide* and a small terrace 
with isteps leading to the base of the larger terrace. 

Another nddition to the buiJclings un the summit i* a small 
shrine (B) containing a small warble figure of Buddha 
seated. This building, situated midway between the canopy 
and the house* is constructed of plaster and wood white¬ 
washed* shown on the left, of my sketch (A). This is the 
residence of four Buddhist monks, who informed mo that 
for the last four yearn they hud not descended from the 
mountain. They complained of the cold, but said tlint 
otherwise they were quite happy cmd contented* and spent 
much time in study. They showed me their palm-leal 
hooks, and were most hospitable, presenting me with hot tea 
and rice, 

The terrace around the rock is about 50 by 30 feet, 
with v^ry irregular walla from 3 to -1 foot high ; but in many 
placed the walla are rapidly froing to decay. 

The iron chains fixed against the rock, some 30 feet from 
the summit, are relics of so great antiquity ihn.1 in the 
legends of the ^Inhometnus they ore associated with the 
name of Ahnaqdcr the Great, ore still there, and are of 
great nervine to enable pilgrims to reach the top of the 
sacred rock. 

The pathway up tho mountain Is sti]| in a wry wild state* 
and most difficult of ascent. The finest night k to see the 
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sun rise from the summit and the shadow of the mountain 
cast on the surrounding oountry. 

It may be of interest to many that La making my way 
up the mountain I repeatedly came across unmistakable 
traces of elephants having tramped around the neck of the 
mountain, 

Adolthus E. hr Host 

(late of Ceylon)- 

The Fab East. — The report of the French Oriental 
School in the Far East for 1901 has just been issued by 
the acting director, M. Alfred Feme her. It in a very 
satisfactory and encouraging document,, and reflects great 
credit on the administration of French ludo-China. The 
library has been greatly increased in the course of the year, 
especially in the department of Chinese, The number of 
inscriptions deposited in the Museum has a little more than 
doubled ; and a large number of sculptures, paintings, vases, 
bronzes,, coin a, and meduLs have been added to the collection if, 
The books published during the year amount to six, not 
including either the report for 1900 or the annual volume 
of transactions; and it may he said oi each of them that 
they are a distinct addition to our knowledge. M. Finot, 
the director, returned early in the following year from leave 
of absence, and took charge again on January 21th, 1902. 
The great value of the work done is no doubt due a* much 
to his organising ability lii the past an it is to the excellent 
manner in which the acting director was able to carry on 
the traditions he received \ and we beg to congratulate both 
these gentlemen on the result. 

The Chahdoota U panibkap.— Dr. Piuugst points out 
in “Eas Freis Wort” for May that a translation oi this 
TTpanishad into German, from the Pcrso-Lntin of Anquetil 
du Perron, was published at Jfnrnberg already iu 1808+ 
The author was T had da Anselm Rimer, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Lycieum at Fa&aau. Schopenhauer 
worked at his ,4 Die Welt ala WiUe und Yoratellnng“ for 
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four years, from 1814 onwards; and refers in his preface 
to such of his readers as might be already acquainted with 
the ancient pantheism of the East, It Is very probable* 
therofore, (but bn bad this now' exceedI ugly rare littla book 
in his mind. In any case it is undoubtedly the oldest 
extant translation of any ITpuubkad into a European 
language. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith* if. A., has resigned bis appointment 
aa Reader in Indian History and Hindustani in the University 
of Dublin, with eflVci from the end of the current academic 
year. 

Tile Hoyul Asiatic Society, being desirous to give ft greater 
attention than It has hitherto been able to do to the study 
of Far Eastern quest ions, \* considering the advisability oi 
printing auch articles ns are contributed to its Journal by 
scholars interested in the literature of China, Japan, Siam, 
and the adjoining co an tries in a separate publication* to 
be entitled 

“The Fae East / 1 

It m proposed to issue The Far Fmt at first every six 
months; and if the project should receive encouragement, 
then every quarter. Each issue will contain such illuat radons- 
aa are necessary for the intelligence of the articles. 

The eo-operation of leading scholars has already been 
obtained, and a special committee Ink* been appointed to 
deal with the details of the scheme* 

Each issue will contain, besides original articles, also 
correspondence, paragraphs of notes and news, and reviews 
of hooka. 

It Is proposed, if sufficient subscriber a be forthcoming, 
to commence with the issue of January, 1304 ; and the 
Society will be glad to know what support it will receive 
in ihls underrating. 

The Far Ettd will be issued gratia to members of 
the Society- The buhaeripliau to the Society \b ? for those 
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residing fifty miles or morn from London* 30*, a year. 
Those who would prefer to subscribe separately for The 
Far Ettet tan do so by a payment in advance £1 in 
England or ten dollars in China, Residents in China 
or else whore who wish to support the Society in tills 
undertaking are requested to fiend their names to the 
Secretary* 22, Albemarle Street* London, W. 

Messrs. Kelly & Walsh have 7 been appointed sole agents 
in China and Japan for The Far Emt. 
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Presented/rani the Rupal library t Windsor. 

Birch (SJ. The Papyrus of Ka^Shem. 8vo. 1862 (?), 

Presented bp the India Offset!.. 

Rosa (E. D.j and Browne (E r Gh). Catalogue of Two 
Collections of Persian and Arabic MSS. in tho India 
Office library. 8vo. Eondoft, 1902, 

Bingham (Col. C. T.J. llyrnenopterx YoL IL (Fauna 
of British India.) 8 to, London> 1903. 

Evans (Yet.-Capt O. TI.). Treatise on Elephants, 

Svo, Jtanga<m t 1901, 

’Whiteway (R, S,). Tho Portuguese Eapedisioa to 
Abyssinia In 1541—1543, as narrated by t^istanhoso, 
with some contemporary Letters, ihe short account 
of UertnudeB, and certain extracts from Correa. 

Presented bp the J tmisters de VInstruction PuhHgut ct dc.f 
Feaux Arte. 

Legrain r Q.) et Navi lie (E,)« L'Aile nord du Pylone 
d'Am^oophls III Kamak. 

Gayct (A.). L r Es pi oration des N icropolea greoo-hjzanfcin es 
d'Antinoe. (Annales du Musee Guiniet* tome xn p 
pts. J,2J 4tOi Pdirif, 1902, 
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Presented by the Punjab OovemmnL 

Hackgan (E. D.}, Gazetteer of the Multan District, 
1001-1902- 8vo. Lahore, 1902- 

Presented by the Batavian Society of Art# and Sciences, 

Braudes (L)* Kagura kratagama. Svq. Batavia t 1902, 

Presented by the Bombay University. 

Mehta (S r D.J* Yedanta Biddhantn Bheda. 

8m Bombay t 1903, 

Presented by the Madras Government. 

Sastri (M. Seahagiri). Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. of the Government Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras. YoL i: Yedle Literature, pt. 1. 

Svo. Madras. 1901, 
Madras Government Himeum. Bulletin* voL iv, Ko. 3: 
Anthropology. 8vo. Mad ran f 1903. 

Presented by the Awihors. 

Stein (M. A.}. Journey of Geographical and Arehtcologieal 
Exploration in Chinese Turkestan. 

8m London, 1902. 

Pathak (IL B.). Apastumba and BaildhlyEma. 

Pamphlet, Bvo. 1900, 

- On the Jaina Poem Raghavapiindavlvu. 

Pamphlet. Svo< 1900* 
LekmoniL Zarathustra.. 8 vcl Copenhagen^ 1899, 

Lopes (D.). Toponymm Arabs de Portugal 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Paris, 1992. 
Reatsoa (Surgeon - Gen.), Fkssy and Beringapatain : 
a Comparison. Pamphlet. 

-— Indian Medical Service, Past and Present. 

8 vo- London, 1992. 

Navitk (E/) r La Pierre de Pakrme, 

Pamphlet. 4to H Pans r 1903. 
Pillai [T. P.). The Mine or Wealth in the State Forests 
of Travancore, and what young Travaacore cun do 
to create industries. 

Pamphlet, 6vo r Trimndrum, 1902. 
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Mufllick (P, IL}. History of the Vufsyas of Rengah 

8vo. Calcutta., 1902. 

Hertz {EL F H ). Handbook of the Kachin or Chingpuw 
Iain gunge. 8vo. Rtwyoon, 1902. 

Das (Kali Kumar . Ta-she^sungj or the Holy Scriptures 
of the Hong. Pamphlet* Svo. 

Murdoch (JJ. Suggested Triad of Coronation Boons to 
India. 8 vo- Vhptn/, 1903. 

Landberg (Count O.J. Dio TTunde von Azzuu. 

Svo. Mutichea, 1903. 

Pi&ohel (R,). The Ho me of the Puppet Piny. 

8 vo. London t 1902. 

Kerning (P. da). Trois traiten il" An atomic Arahes par 
Muhammad ibn Zakoriyya ai-RazT, "AJi ibn al-Abbas, 
et. All i bn Sin a. Texte inedit de deux traits. 
Traduction* 4to. Itfide, 1903. 

ELLrsehfeld (1T+). Einige nrabisebo Gutackten des Abraham 
Maim uni. Pamphlet. Svo. Berlin, 1903+ 

Grierson (G.)* On certain Suffixes in the Moderu Inda- 
Aryan Vernaculars, Pamphlet Svo. Giteriio&t 1903+ 


Fre& f _ uteri by f/it Publisher*. 

W3amowitz-MbUendorff (E7. v,j. TiiDoihcoSr die Parser, 
uua eincm Papyrus von Abusir. Svo. Leipzig 1903. 

Martin (F.’U Testes Religious assyriens et bub vlou tens: 
transcript iou p traduction^ et couinientaire, 

8vo. Pfin\ 1903. 

Bharniarutnii (M. j. Satvotpatti Yiiusehsya and Nirvana 
Yiblidga. Translated b} r F[. M. Gunnsokam. 

8 vo. Colombo „ 1902. 

Baatian {A.J + Buddhistic Essays, referring to the 

Ab hid b arum. Pamphlet. Svo. Colombo, 1903 . 

Fansbdll (V*). Indian Mylholagy p according ta the 

Mahabhurata. Luzac'i Religious Scrios f voL L 

Svo T ZOTtfou, 1903. 

Vloten (G. van)- Tria Oposcala auctore, Abu Othman 
Amr ibn Bahr al Jahiz. 8 vd f Lng,-Bot. § 1903* 
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Presented by (he Editor^ 

Gibb (H J. YT,) S Ottoman Poetry. Yol. in Edited by 
E, (x. Browne. 8vo. London, 1902. 

Presented by (he Deutsche ri Marymidndisehen Qeselkcha/L 

Calinid (W r ), tTeber das RitueUe Sntra doe Buudbaynna- 

8yg. Leips uj, 1903. 

Presented by Mm A ► F* ¥uk. 

Yule (Colonel Sir Henry). The Book of Ser Mateo 
Palo. Third edition* revised hy Henri Cordier, with 
a Memoir of Henry Yule, by his daughter Amy 
Frances Yalft % volft, Syo. London t 1003. 

Presented by W* B. Mticd&n&li, Mxq. 

Campbell (J, McNubb), Notes on the Spirit Basie of 
Belief and Custom. Bough draft* Fol. Bombay* 

Burg™ (J-)- Rescript! yo Account: of the Rock Temples 
of Western India. 4to. 

Presented by Mins CotreiL 

Kashmirian AtharvaYeda s reproduced by chromo-photo¬ 
graphy- 3 parts. FoL Baltimore, 1901* 

ZeiUclirilt fur Yergleichcndo Spnichforschung auf dem 
Gebigtg dea Deutschen, Grietshischcn, trad Lateiiiischen. 
HerauRgegebsn* Vuls. i-KXXYii, 

Jaina-riimily&mi of Hemncbandru. 

Pan ini AshiAdhy&ji, by S. C. Yam. 

Svo. Benares^ 1891-98* 

Bumhawd. 

Arandi&mma Sanskrit Series. ShfigSYndglta with Madhu 
Sudnna Saraavati'* Gudsirtbadlplkn, and Sudharas- 
Tumi’a Subodhi. 8vq h 1902. 

Album Kern. Opatellen gesohreYen ter core van Hr. H. 
Eer »- 4to. Zeide, 1903. 
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Aslt- XXI L — TTfw teas the Inventor of Bag-popor? 

By A. F. Rudolf Hqfrnle, Ph.D., O.LE. 

I propose, in this paper, to review briefly the present state 
of the question, and of the answer thereto. Within the last 
twenty years a great advance bus been made with regard, to 
it; nnd we owe this advance almost entirely to the researches 
of two savants* Ilofratha Dr. J. Wiesner and Dr, J. Karabacek, 
both Professors in the Futvcrrity of Vienna* In rhe following 
review I shall state the results of those researches, together 
with each conclusions os appear to me legitimately dedndbLe 
from themH 

In IS77-S u great find of ancient manuscripts was made 
in Egypt, at el-Faiyuio, in the mins of cbo undent Arsinoe 
(CroeodilopolislH Another find was made in ebUsbinunein 
jHcrmopolis), and a third in Ddimim Most of tho manuscripts 
of these finds ultimately (ISSI) came into the possession of 
ILLII. Archduke Rainer of Austria ; and they now form 
the famous collection known by his name. That collection 
contains upwards of 100,000 documents in ten languages, 
extending in their dates over a period of 2,700 years, from 
tbo fourteenth century B.n. to the fourteenth century a.d. 
Most of the manuscripts are written on papyrus, and some 
are on parchment; but the material of a large portion is 
paper. It is the latter, the paper manuscripts* with which 
wc are here concerned. 

The exam i nation, and class location of this mass of manu¬ 
scripts ware entrusted to Professor Karabacek, who in 1894 

ISH33. 43 
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published an excellent " Guide to the Collection/' 1 Ho 
cflEed to hh assistance x number of expert* to deal with 
the various pointy of interest that presented themselves in 
the course of the examination. Their results were published 
from time to time in a series cf learned dissertations. 5 The 
microscopical examination of the paper of the mnnuacriptB 
was entrusted to Professor J r Wiesnor, while the historical 
and antiquarian enquiry woe undertaken by Professor 
Kar&bacek himself/ The results of their researches are 
eueh as fcq revolutionize some of the hitherto inoat un¬ 
questioned opinions regarding the material and the history 
of paper. 

Hitherto the following points wore accepted as established 
facts. f 1) that the method of making paper irom rags was only 
discovered in the thirteenth century, previous to that date 
all paper being made of raw cotton fibre ; (2) that the art of 
making this raw cotton paper was learned by the Arabs 
From the Chinese in *04 A.D rp when the former conquered 
Samarkand* The former of these supposed, facts has been 
demolished by Professor Wiemsr, and the latter has been 
subverted, or at least considerably modified, by Professor 
Earahacek. 

In the two dissertations above cited, Professor W leaner 
shows, as the result of a most laborious and minute invest!- 
gallon, b) means of the microscope and chemical processes, 
of papers dating from the eighth ceiiturj to modern times, 
that cotton fibre in its raw form has never, at anv time, boon 
used in the preparation of paper.* On the other hand, he 
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has found that all the papers of the collection are made of 
rags. Hangover < t practically all these rags have been found 
to bo linen* Occasionally, indeed, a few fibres of cotton 
mgs have been found mixed up with the mass of linen 
tactile fibres; but thia only shows that in the selection of 
the rag material for the paper manufacture, no very great 
care was exercised, bo that occasion ally a few cotton rags 
were allowed to pass in the mass of linen rage, when they 
were put into the vat to be turned into pulp. 

Further,, Professor Wiesncr found that all the papers of 
the Erzherzog Emner Collection were sized with, starch- 
paste, eis well as loaded with starch-flour. The object of 
sizing, at that time as in the present day, was to render 
the paper capable of being written od, and that of loading, 
to improve its quality- It was also found that the sheets of 
paper bad been made in moulds with network bottoms, 
similar to the modem wire-moulds. 

The curliest dated papers that Professor Wiesn or examined 
were a letter of 874 a.D., a contract of 900 a.d., and a receipt 
of 909 A.n.p all three written in Arabic* But there were 
also two letters which, though not dated, could with good 
reason be assigned to the year 791 nr 792 a .13* It is thus 
shown that in the ninth and tenth centuries, and probably 
as early as the end nf the eighth century, tho Arabs were 
acquainted with the art of making paper from linen rags 
in network moulds, and of siring and loading it with stanch, 
that is, in fact, substantially with the wholo method of 
paper-making as practised in Europe till the invention of 
paper-machines in modern times. 

This being &□> the puzzling question arises, bow it ever 
came to pass that the legend of the raw cotton paper arose* 
It is all the more puzzling, as Professor Ejimbacek also 
tJmws that the Arabic tradition lends it no support whatever: 
the home of the legend ib limited to Europe, where it 
strangely persisted until these latter-day investigations* 

To this question Professor Kjtmhaaak gives what seems 
to be a very sufficient reply. Ho suggests, in effect, that 
the legend owes origin to a misunderstanding- One of 
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the common medieval names of paper is chftrta homb^cma* 
or as it is algo sometimes spelled* ham&ytina. Another well- 
known name of it is cAarta damn*mm* The latter name it 
received from Damascus, the place of its origin- Similarly 
paper made in Bambyce was called chart it hambycina ; but 
in Inter times this fact was forgotten, find seeing that tha 
word Umlijz was used as a name for cotton! and that by 
its colour and texture the paper which was commonly in 
use suggested that material to the eye and the touch of the 
observer, the idea arose that the paper was made of cotton, 
and agreeably therewith the name "begun to bo spelled 
bontbpewa. The legend of the cotton paper* therefore, arose 
from a misunderstanding suck as in not uncommon with 
regard to articles of merchandiss. A name originally indica¬ 
tive of tin article** locality of origin comes to ho understood 
solely Eta indicating its material* Example* arc satin and 
muslin* which are corruptions respectively of the Chinese 
Taon-thiing and the Arabic MaugiL These arc names of 
localities; but that fact is entirely forgotten in the modern 
use of the terms satin and muslin! which now only indicate 
certain materials, 

Bambyce is the Latin form of Mabaq, the old name of 
the town of HierapoLis, in Ooelesyria* the capital of the 
Enphmtian province of Constantine the Great. It lay close 
to the right bank of the Euphrates* Tn ancient times it 
possessed a flourishing industry of textile fabrics, especially 
of silk£. The festal hombtjcimc w or 1 silken clothes (of 
Assyria)/ were famous in antiquity* In its district the 
culture of the silkworm was carried on extensively, whence 
the silkworm and its product* silk, probably by a similar 
misunderstanding* received their Greek name of bomtyz. 
Later on* the meaning of that name woe mere generalized* 
and came to mean + cotton/ and thus by another misunder¬ 
standing, m has been shown, it gave rise to the legend 
of the cotton-paper. In course of time, owing specially ti> 
its being a frontier fortress between the warring Byzantine 
and Arabic empires, Bamhyoe declined, and Damascus took 
its place, in industrial celebrity, Tb i_i paper of Damascus 
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ousted the paper of Hambyce ; and though the name of 
bambvdine paper continued to pass current by the aide oi 
that of damascene, its meaning, as indicative of a locality, 
wrw entirely forgotten, and it was taken to indicate merely 
the material of which damascene paper was made. 

TIhb explanation of the origin of the legend of cotton- 
paper, though otherwise very taking, has one difficulty. 
For the present, there is no direct evidence that paper 
man ofue lure was in any special way one of tin. ^ industr 
of Batnbyee. There is every reason to believe that paper- 
making was carried on, more or leas, in all the mo 
important towns of the Arab empire. That Bambyce was 
no exception to the rule is shown by the foot, brought to 
notice by Professor Korabaoek, that the Ducal library m 
Gotha possesses a manuscript which states iWelt to e 
written in 601 ffijrah (1204 a,d.), in Mambij (Barobyce), 
by a certain **ior 1 paper-man/ that is, a person whoso 
profession include! bath the making of paper {wan}) and 
the copying on paper. This shows that Bambjcc was 
a place" in which paper - makers lived ; but it is hardly 
sufficient to show that it was a place of paper manufacture 
in any special sense. Evidence, however, to this effect may 
vet he found. In the meantime, the microscopical and 
botanical investigations of Professor Winner have proved 
beyond doubt that, however the legend of cotfnn - paper 
may have arisen, paper made of raw cotton libra has never 
existed. Seeing that even modern paper manufacture, with 
all its improved appliances, abstains from the use of row 
cotton, as being ft too impracticable material, it u indeed 
difficult to understand bow it could have been used by the 
ancient paper-makers with their primitive method*. ^ __ 

We have aeon that the Arabs knew the art of making 
paper from linen rags in the eighth century a.n. “ 
well known and generally admitted that t ley t.irm. 
art from the Chinese. The question i?, whut is the exnc 
date of their learning it. The date hitherto accept>.< as 

boen the year 704 a.d., in which year Samarkand is wi 
10 have been conquered by the Arabs* and t q a 
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paper-making taught, them by Chinese prisoners captured 
on tlrnt occasion. This, as Professor Xurabneok shows, is 
a complete fiction, based on a misunderstanding and 
confusion, originally due to Michele CuaLri, of two entirely 
disconnected Arabic notices, i r o Arab historian places any, 
even temporary P occupation of Samarkand in the year 704. 
On the contraryj in that year Samarkand was in the 
undisturbed po-eyt-Hsion of the Tnrki ruler of Sogdiana* The 
first so-called "conquest 1 tank place in 676 A*n. t but it 
waa a farce. The Arabs wore permitted to march in by 
one gate and out by another. Though no minal ly conquered, 
the city remained closed to the Arabs, Tts real conquest 
OT 1 I 3 took place tn ^ 12 a.d. by the celebrated Qutaiba. 
Later on, a war broke out between the Tnrki chiefs of 
herghana and Tashkent! The former appealed to China for 
heJp; this was $&nt, and with it Tashkend was subdued,, 
which thereupon acknowledged Chinese supremacy. This 
reealt did not suit the neighbouring Arabs of Samarkand. 
Abu Muslim, tho Abbusido governor ot Kh orasati. sent his 
lieutenant Ziyad ibn Salih against tbe two Tnrki chiefej- 
A buttle ensued at Afjah, on the Tharil^ river; north-east 
of lushkend, and the * unbelievera 3 wore utterly defeated 
and pursued to the Chinese frontier. Among the prisoners 
taken on line Occasion and carried hack to Samarkand, there 
were some Chinese who by profession were paper-makers. 
It was from these that tho Arabs learned the art of puper- 
making. AH this happened in tho month of July of the 
year 751 a.d. This is the account of the events us related 
in Arabic chronicles; but, us bna boon shown by Prufe&sor 
TV. Ili rib , 1 it is fully coo firmed by the Chinese chronicles 
of the Thang dynasty, down to the very date of the battle. 
There can bo no doubt, therefore, that it was in 751 mot 
in 704} that the art of paper-making wm introduced amon-r 
the Arabs in Samarkand- 

The question now' arises, wknt kind of paper wa* it that 
those Chinese captives were able to make, and the making 
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of which thev introduced in Samarkand. Was it rag-paper, 
or anv other? The Arab chroniclers say that vt was 
‘ Lrrasws and plants' from which they made their paper. 
This does not seem to indicate that they used worked-up 
or woven fibres. It seems evident that what they used was 
raw fibre, uud that their paper was not rag-paper in the 
ordinary sense. Professor Earabacek tries to reinforce 
this cohoIumou by another argument, dra^ n troin i wor 
Mgkadh (or, os pronounced in India, kdgfifiz), by vi ic i 
paper came to be known among the Arabs. Papyrus, 
which they first used, was called qartpji ; bat when paper 
was introduced among thorn it was distinguished as 
Kow Idffijtedft is not Arabic, but is said to be a loan-word 
from the Persian. Put Professor Hirth has proved (*£■» 

XP. 269) that it i=i really 11 Jordan loan - Wui-J train t & 
Chinese. Fie has found in a Bukhariote-Chinese Diohoimry 
the statement that kaghadh is the sumo as the Chinese 
icai-fa', which latter word. I’rofesor Hirth says, means 
. pa™, made of the bark of the mulberry-tree f (Bmmmetur 
ptrptftMnt, Tent.). From this Professor Kwabacck draws 
the two conclusions, [1) that the material intended by 
the expression ‘ grasses and plants was [c & }, ^ 

entirely) the bark of the mulberry-tree, and (2) that the 
name 'kaghadh originated on that occasion, in 751,.when 
paper manufacture was introduced in Samarkand by t c 
Chinese prisoners. The paper, he argues, which was t iu& 
introduced among them, the Persian-speaking population 
naturally called by the Chinese name kok-dz, or, us they 
pronounced it, kagfaM- A serious difficulty, however, 
disclosed itself at once. The paper mulberry tree does not 
yrow hi Western Turkestan; and, considering the hostile 
relations of the Arabs to the Chinese, there wore °bvwB 
difficulties hi the wav of procuring the neediul supply oi 
the material from China, The people of Samarkand were, 
at necessity, forced to cast about for a substitute Western 
Turkestan' was a country with an extensive cultivation ot 
cotton ; and it is not impossible that the Samurkaii s may, 
in the first instance, have had recourse to the use t* 
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cotton fibre; but whether or not they did so * there is no 
evidence whatsoever on the subject), the experiment most 
have shown at once the utter unsLiitability of that material. 
At any rate, Professor Wieaneris researches have proved 
that, as a fact, raw cotton fibre has never formed the basis 
of paper. On the other hand, they have shown that linen 
rags invariably were the material from which the paper of 
Samarkand was made. It is evident, therefore, that linen 
rags worn the substitute whioh the Samarkand paper-makers 
adopted to supply the want of the bark of the mulberry- 
tree. The query, however, still remains, what was it that 
suggested this substitute to the Arabs, or, as we should 
rather say, to the people of Samarkand? For there m no 
obvious connection between mulberry hark and linen rags* 
This query* apparently, did not suggest itself to Professor 
Karabacek; in any case, it is neither stated nor answered 
by him. 

As to the name hlghadh^ it appears to be assumed by 
Professor Ehrabocek that it originated in or about the year 
i ol, at the time when the Arabs commenced their paper 
manufacture in Samarkand. It is an assumption, which 
may he true, but it has not yet been proved. Indeed, some 
facts ore mentioned by Professor JEarabaeok himself which 
rather make against it. Nor do the general probabilities 
teem to be in favour of it. It is well known that a fairly 
active trade intercourse existed between China and the 
western Persian-speaking countries of Asia. It can hardly 
be doubted that Chinese paper would form one of tbe articles 
of trade, or at least reach those countries in connection with 
their trade transactions with C hin n, As a fact, Professor 
Xarabacek notes several cases of Chinese paper being known 
to the Arabs at a much earlier date than 75 1 a.d. According 
to him, the earliest mention of paper ns an import from 
China to Samarkand refers to the year 30 h. or do0-1 ,\.d. 
Again! the second Khalif *Omar is said to have been the 
first who used paper for writing in Mecca. This can only 
have been Chinese paper f and the date is 8S «. or 707 a.d. 
The Chinese paper, which thus came into Persian-speaking 
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countries nnd fell into Arab Lands, must have becu known 
amanj them by some name, and. It is quite possible that 
that name waa kugttmlh, the Persian corruption of the 
Chinese kok-dst\ It is evident, then, that the origin of 
the name may very well be of a ninth earlier date than 
761 a .d. The Arabs knew of Chinese paper; they probably 
knew it by its Persian name Hghadk, and the practical 
usefulness of it they, no doubt, fully appreciated. When, 
then, uu the capture of the Chinese professional paper- 
makers in 751, the chance presented itself of introducing 
the art of making it into their country of Samarkand,, it 
-cannot surprise that, practical people as they were, they 
at once proceeded to profit by it When once pruduc 
-within their own borders, the article, ot course, became 
much more common among them, and its name kaghad]} 
proportionally mope familiar. Ihig 7 in any is a natural 
explanation of all the facts of the ease; and the opposite 
theory that the name teghadh only originated in 751, at 
the time of the introduction of the art oi paper-making in 
Samarkand, can only bo admitted on proof of it being given. 

Xhe argument from tba word kti gh tirfh. then, seems to mo 
to fail as an evidence to show what the 1 grasses and plants' 
were from which, as tho Arab historians tell us, the Chinese 
captives in 751 A.n. made their paper. What the word 
undoubtedly does show is that tho Chinese paper, which iu 
tho course of trade reached the western countries, und Iroiu 
which the Persian, and subsequently Arabic, term kd”Mp 
originated, was kol-ds\ or 1 paper made of the mulberry bark. 
Rut the origin of the word is probably of a much earlier date 
than 751 a*u., and the word itself proves nothing regarding 
the identity of the 1 grasses and plants’ of 701 a.d. For 
tho Chinese, as is welt known, made paper of a variety of 
raw fibres; and those 1 grasses aud plant* ’ may very well 
have been other fibres than those of the mulberry-tree. 

At this point come in those new discoveries of ancient 
paper which have recently been made in Eastern Turkestan. 
The earliest Arab, or rather Samarkand!, ]pap el * ,I jv 
Professor Wie-sner has examined dates from about t.. L-4 ; 
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anil this, ns he found, was made entirely of rags, that is, of 
worked-up or woven hhros. Of raw fibres bn discovered no 
trace in it. On the other band, as we now know, thanks to 
Professor Eamhacek's researches, the Arabs learned the art 
of paper-making in 751 a.d. There is here a gap of about 
forty years; within that interval the Arabs must havo passed 
from the use of r grasses and plants' to that of rags, If we 
hnd any Samarkand! paper, made In 751 or in some year near 
to that date, which could ho examined by Professor Wicsner's 
methods, the identity of the + grasses and plants J could he 
at once and indubitably established. Or^ failing Samarkand! 
paper. If we had Chinese paper of that precise date, the 
identity of the c grasses mid plants 1 which the captive 
Chinese paper-makers used could also be established. Now 
it so happens that Chinese papers of that precise date are 
included among the discoveries in Eastern Turkestan. These 
discoveries have been described in my Report us well as in 
Dr. item's Preliminary Report 1 Among the manuscripts 
dog out from the sand-buried site of Dan dan Uillq, there are, 
in addition to many others which are not dated., five Chinese 
documents dated in the year a 768, 7S6 (my Report, p* 23), 
731,782, and 787 (Dr* Stem's Report, pp. 39, 40> All these 
manuscripts fall into the interval in question* 751-702 a,d. ; 
and they should show what materials were used at that time 
by the Chinese paper - makers in the countries adjoining 
Western Turkestan, Accordingly specimens of these paper b, 
together with specimens of most of the other manuscripts 
discovered in Eastern Turkestan, were submitted by me for 
examination to Professor Wiesoer* Ills results have been 
published by him in u report submitted to the Imperial 
Academy of -Sciences of Vicuna. 3 They show that the 
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Chinese paper of that period in Extern Turkestan was made 
of a mixed material, viz,, of a mixture of certain row fibres 
with rags. Tbc riiw fibres proved to be {speaking roughly 1 
those of mulberry, laurel, and Cb inn-grass; aiid tin.' rags 
were of flux, hemp, or China-grass. Moreover, it was found 
that the main constituent of the paper were raw fibres, while 
the rags served as surrogates. "VV e can mow kc W' at t osa 
1 grosses and plants 1 must have been of which the Chinese 
captives taught the Samarkandis to make paper. er f 

the fibres of China-grass and of the bark of mulberry an 
laurel trees. But there is another point which wo also learn, 
that these 'grasses and plants' did not form the sole 
material of that early Arab, or Samarkand!, paper, but that 
more or less of macerated rags and ropps {linen, hempen, or 
others) was mixed with it. That these surrogate;, -ire not 
named by the Arab historians in their vague statement of 
the paper malarial is, in the circumstances, not more than 
m jcht bo expected. But they form the musing link between 
the Chinese and the Arab paper. They explain h°w H " a * 
that tho sole use of rags in paper manufacture suggested 
itself to the Arabs. Originally, as taught by their Chinese 
instructors, they used a mixture of macerated raw hbres 

and rags. Gradually, as the raw fibre, especially that oi 
the mulberry-tree, gave out, they increased the substitution 
of ra^-fibres; and as they must have aoou discovered the- 
this substitution answered very well, they finally ^ e - 
limiting themselves entirely to the use of woven or worfeed-up 
fibres, contained in rags, ropes, nets, mad such like nuiLim , 
mostly linen, which could bo obtained by them m large 
quantities.* This, os I take it, is tho real origin of tho 
so-called rag-paper. To the Arabs, or rather Samarkandis, 
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belongs the credit, not of discovering the use of ruga or 
worked-up fibres, but (what certainly ia of sufficiently great 
importiracftj of limiting themselves to it entirely ; that is 
to say, they have the credit of tile invention of pure 
rag-paper* 

In passing, it may bo noted that Professor Wiesnor's 
researches further show that the processes of 'sizing' rind 
possibly ' lending ! also were already known to the Chinese 
makers of Eastern Turkestani paper* These proceeds were 
not discovered by the Arab?, or Samarkitndis, but taken over 
by them from their Chinese instructors. 

The: above suggested evolution of the art of paper-making 
in altogether supported by the Chinese tradition on the 
materials used by them in their paper manufacture. 1 That 
tradition, as Frofeoar Fr, Hirth tells us (f,e„ pp. 253-271) , a 
says that Ta'ai Ltm, about 103 a.o., discovered the method of 
making paper from the bark of trees, hemp, rags, nnd fishing- 
nets. ITore we have o. distinct statement of two classes of 
material, which, as a fact, Professor "Wiesner has discovered 
to be really the constituents of Chinese paper in the eighth 
century A.ti,, namely, the Taw fibres of "hark and hemp' 
and the worked-up fibres of 'rags and fishing - nets,' 
T believe the statement of the Chinese tradition has usually 
been understood to indicate three alter native materials of 
paper, namely, that paper was made either of hurt, or of 
hemp, or ot tags and fishing-nets; but Professor Wicsner’s 
researches show that the tradition is speaking rather of 
a mixture oi materials: bark, hemp, acd rags were mixed 
to form the pulp of the paper. The tradition does not 
reier to any pure rug-paper, but only to mixed rug-paper, 
similar tu that discovured in Eastern Turkestan. From 
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Professor Wiesncr's researches we may also conclude what 
the ' bark and hemp 7 were. In * bark/ no doubt, was 
included the inner bark or bast of the mulberry and laurel 
trees* and f be.mp* included ftax and China-grass. Again* 

* rhgs and fishing-nets* included material made el Has* hemp, 
and China-gross. 

Though it is quite evident that anciently paper was made 
in China from a mixture of materials, it is quite intelligible 
that the constituent a of the mixture and their relative amount: 
in the mixture may have varied in different provinces oi the 
Chiu esc empire- Accordingly* as Professor Giles informs 
me in a letter (dated titH November* it is said that 

< s in Ksurii^uon hemp w m used for making paper, in Fubkicn 
bamboo* in the North mulberry-bark, iu KiaDgsu rattan* on 
the sea-coast lichen, m Sbrhkiang busk ol grain* in Central 
China silk, and in Hupeh UrGuM&mfia papi/ri/^, VeM. r ■ 
This, no doubt, docs not mean that in the provinces named 
paper was made entirely from the particular substance* 
allotted to them* for it is very improbable that* eg., from 
lichen by itself any paper could be prepared. What is 
meant is evidentty that those substances formed the principal 
or a peculiar constituent of the paper-pulp in their respective 
provinces. Now the point to be noted in the allotment of 
the articles is that mulberry-bark is attributed to the 'North 1 
of China. It is Northern China, especially its north-western 
province, Kansu, which directly adjoins Eastern Turkestan* 
and it is through the latter country that tbo two famous 
trade - routes passed which connected China with the 
f western countries’ of Asia, It would primarily he paper 
mode in Northern Chinn—that is* mulberry-paper—which 
would be carried in the course of trade to Eastern Turkestan* 
and thence to the western countries. Mulberry-paper, as we 
know from Professor Hirtb ? s researches, was called tok-dk ' 
and thus we sec how it came to pa es that in the Persian- 
speaking western countries, and thence among the Aruba* 
Chinese paper came to be known as kd^fradk. Thia fiLso- 
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Rcr^es to explain the drcumstance that in the ancient 
Chinese paper discovered in Eastern Tnrkestim the raw 
fibre of the mulberry - tree has been found to farm such 
a prominent constituent of itemized material The Chinese 
paper used in Eastern Turkestan would be paper made in 
Northern ChmUj or, if made in Eastern Turkestan itself, 
would be made according 1 to the fashion of Northern Cliino, 
that is, it would be— m 7 in fact, it was found to be-in 
the main u nmlb<?rry-paper_ In connection bore with, as 
a corroborative cireunsstance, it may be noted that in the 
Report of the Yarkand Mission 1 mulberry is enumerated 
among the 'common trees T of Eastern Turkestan. 

It is a curious circumstance that, in the allotment passage 
above quoted, the China - grass (Ramie, Bee finlerin 
should not be mentioned at all, while Professor Winner's 
investigations show that at was such an important constituent 
in the ancient Chinese paper of Eastern Turkestan. Possibly 
that extract, as given in Professor Giles' letter to mo, may 
be not complete, or its enumeration of substances is not 
intended to be exhaustive ; I am not in ix position to verify 
the point. But the fact, as disclosed by the Eastern 
Turkestani pnpers K would seem to bo that the fibres of both 
mnlberrv-burk and China-grass were common materials used 
in the paper manufacture of Northern China. 

Thus far we have seen that the art of making paper from 
a mixed stuff consisting of raw fibres and textile fibres [m 
present in rags, nets, and the like), including the processes 
of sizing and possibly of loading* was already known to the 
Chinese iu the eighth and preceding centuries* I com them 
die people of Samarkand loomed it through Chinese captives „ 
carried there by the Arabs hi 701 A.n + Owing to the failure 
of the raw fibres, the Samarkandis took to making paper 
solely from textile fibres. They thus became the inventors 
of what is commonly understood by 1 rag-paper/ that ie, 
paper mode solely of rag*. The rags used in the early 
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paper of Samarkand appear to lave been exclusively Urnm. 
la any case, cotton, whether raw or woven, was a ever use 

either bv the Chinese or the Arabs. 

In addition to the difference of mixed and pare rag-papei, 
tho Arab (or Samarkand) paper differed from the Chinese 
ak in the manipulation of its material. Ungma ly t o 
Chinese used tie method of ■stamping’ or pomading, the 
fibres in a stone mortar, 1 Thir= rude process necessarily 
resulted in an excessive destruction of the iibroiis tll * s ' ie ' 
and from the hull-stuff thus obtained only an inferior kind 
of paper could be made, which would 1 run 1 and could only 
be inscribed wilb a viscid ink. Later on, in the case of raw 
fibres, chemical process of maceration were adopted for 
their extraction, and thus much better preserved throng 
tissue was Obtained, capable of yielding an improved kind 
of paper. In the cose of textile fibres, however, it. appears 
the old rude method of stamping was retained. All this m 
clearly shown bv Professor Winner's investigations, lu 
the oldest papers of the fourth and filth centuries he found 
the raw fibres, of which alone those papers were made, 
exhibiting every mark of having been obtained by stamping. 
In tho subsequent centuries, when mixed papers already 
make their appearance, the raw fibres were often fonn 80 
well preserved as to show that they were obtained by some 
ctemical process of macerniion* while the texthc^ ti ires s 
exhibited the marks of the primitive stamping process. <Jn 
the other hand, in the Arab, or Samarkand:, paper of the 
Archduke Rainer Collection, which Professor ^ IEt ™r ha 
previously investigated, he only found the textile fibres oi 
rags; and these were so well preserved as to show that they 
were extracted by acme chemical process. The 
then, which m:iv bo drawn is that die Arabs extend*! h 
chemical process, which ihcir Chinese instructors had only 
need with raw, but not with textile, fibre*, so 
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extract,ion of the latter* Tie consequence was that they 
not only in vented the pure rag-paper, bnt also improved the 
quality of their rag-paper. 

This improvement had particular reference to the fitness 
of tho paper for being written on. Half-stuff made of rudely 
stamped fibres (raw or textile] was only capable of producing 
paper which would ‘om/ and could only be inscribed (or 
rather painted on) with some thick, or viscid, ink. On 
the other hand, fibres extracted by chemical process have 
a greater tendency to ‘bind/ and thus produce paper much 
more susceptible of being inscribed with ordinary ink, Thi-s 
being £ 0 p the Chinese early cast about to discover means by 
which they could render their paper made of rudely stamped 
fibres susceptible of writing. One of the earliest methods, 
ns Professor TVicsner'B researches have shown, was to cover 
the surface of the paper with a thin coating of gypmm. The 
next was to render the body uf tho paper itself impermeable 
to a liquid by * siting/ or gluing, its half-stuff with starch. 
Sometimes, els Professor Wioaner baa found! lichen was 
Bubal!luted for starch. A third method, apparently also 
used sometimes, was to 'lead 1 tho paper with starch-flour 
(especially of rim). The method of sizing with starch, 
however, was tho usual and favourite one* It wab the 
method which Professor Wiesner found used in the dated 
Chinese document of the year 7b8 a.d., above referred to. 
The same method he uLw found invariably used in tho Arab, 
or Samarkand!, paper of the Archduke Rainer Collection. 
It is thus evident that the Arabs learned this method from 
their Chinese instructors, but in their hands it ensued in 
a further improvement of the paper, because the sizing with 
starch tended to reinforce tho 4 binding * property of their 
half-stuff, which it already possessed from being made of 
chemically macerated rags. 

To sum up, the Arab paper possessed three advantages 
over the older Chinese paper: (1) it was made entirely of 
(linen) rags, the fibres of which tags (2) were extracted by 
chemical processes; (3) it was made susceptible o£ writing 
with ordinary ink by sizing it with starch glue. It is the 
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preparation of paper by this improved method which mast 
be credited to the Arabs, or, as we should say properly, to 
the paper-makers of Samarkand, whoE\ er they "t-te. 

Regarding the farther history ot‘ the Somarkimdi rag- 
piper^ Professor Kurabaeek has shown that its spread beyond 
the country of its origin (Traosoiania) into the rest of the 
Arab empire began in the year i when 1 T 11 lar, t » 

Barmecide Wazlr of the Abbasidc emperor Harunu-r-Rashnl, 
established the second paper factory in Baghdad. Thence 
the art quickly &pretul over the wtole o£ the * _ aei T 0 
empire, and factories arose in Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Syria, 
North Africa, and Spain. Tc the middle of the tenth 
century, paper had already become so common that it 
entirely displaced the use of papyrus. In 10U5, we are 
told, it was such a common article in Egypt that ike grocers 
of Cairo were in the habit of wrapping m it the goods 
which they sold to their customers. Each factory h^d its 
speciality." That of Damascus attained a particular celebrity, 
and it was principally from that place that paper, under the 
name of charts damancena, was imported into Europe. Ii 
Licktonberg, whom Professor Eambucefc quotes,' can be 
trusted, it was in the year m JU>. that rag-paper was 
introduced into Chino. This, of course, can only mean rag- 
paper in tho sense of paper made entirely oi rags, t ' ; 

Samarkand! or Arab paper. But the introduction oi this 
paper, if it did take place, does not appear to have gamed 
any permanent footing in China, for, as I understand, rag- 
paper (in the explained sense) is net made there even in the 
present day. On the other hand, rag-paper, m the sense oi 
mixed rag-paper, os we hove Been, was known to the Chinese 
from the very beginning of its invention by iVrn Lim, early 
iu the second century a.i>. Though even this does net seem 
to have been the beginning ol the making o P a P® r * , 
proper sense. For 'paper’ proper is a species of ‘ 
und is made on tho same principle as ordinal y fc- t , 
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accordingly, an altogether different article from papyrus and 
parchment, which are made by quite different methods 
Now the mam point of TVai Luii's invention was that he 
substituted vegetable fibres (of grasses, harks, rags, etc.) in 
the place of animaL He was, therefore, not the inventor 
of paperi but only of vegetable fibre paper. Before his 
invention* as early as the second century b.c. according to 
Professor Hlrth (Lc rf p. 264), felt-like paper was made by 
the Chinese from 1 silk-wasted This silk-waste (Atw) appears 
to have inclnded both raw and woven bilk; and thus even 
this early silk-paper of the Chinese may be said to have teen 
mixed rag-paper. 

Finally, the art of preparing felt (as distinguished from 
spun or woven cloth) from the wool of their bordsj far n&e 
ii.=i clothing or tent-cover?, seems to have been known from 
immemorial times as a uuQotuil industry among the nomad 
tribes of Central A&iik Hence it appears probable 1 that it 
was the felt of those nomads that suggested to the Chinese 
the idea of making felt-like paper from the silk of their 
own country. Previous to the invention of (felt-like} paper 
the Chinese are said in their own records (Flirth, f*c. t 
pp. 262, 2 GO) to have used wooden splints, or slips of 
bamboo, for the purpose of writing. In ihh respect the 
Chinese records are fully confirmed by the recent explora¬ 
tions of Dr. Stein in Eastern Turkestan, In the oldest 
settlements on the Niva Biver site 3 Dr. Stein discovered 
numerous wooden tablets and splints, inscribed with 
Eharofitbl and Chinese letters, but no paper of any kind- 
Thc occurrence of KharosthT writing on thorn proves their 
great age ; and that their date may possibly go hack to as 
early ns the second century b.c, h indicated by the Chinese 
statement about the invention of siDt-papor at the end of 
that century. The latter statement thus in its turn serves 
to define more accurately the possible data of the Niya 
documents, 

1 &t:3)c r 0. Jacob, in QatlitAt Rtifttu‘i>£tBU>Nie i«pi Ak p, 
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In conclusion* I may add a translation of the summary of 
-the principal results of Professor Wiogueris examination of 
the ancient papers discovered in Eastern Turkestan 
pp. G31, G32). It runs aa follows 

“Taking into account the dates assigned to the papers 
on p&laoognipbic grounds* the following conclusions may be 
drawn from the examination of their material:— 

“ (1) The oldest of the Eastern Turkestan! papery doting 
from the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., are niade of 
a mixture of Taw fibres of the bunt of various dnjotyled onoua 
plants. From these fibres tbe ball-stud lor the paper was 
made by moans of a rude mechanical process. 

If (2) Similar papery mods of a mixture of raw fibres, are 
also found belonging to the fifth, rixtli, nnd seventh 
centuries. But in this period there also occur papers 
which are made of a mixture of rudely pounded rags and 
of raw fibres extracted by maceration. 

*< (3) In ihe same period papers make their appearance in 
which special methods are used to render them capable of 
being written on; viz., coating with gypsum, and sizing 
with starch or with a gelatine extracted from lichen. 

11 (4) In the ses T eoth and eighth centuries both kinds of 
papers are of equal frequency: those made of the raw fibre 
of various dicotyledonous plants and those made of a mixture 
of ruga and raw fibres. In this period the method of 
extracting the raw' fibre ia found to improve from a rude 
stamping to maceration; but that of preparing the rags 
remains a rude stamping, and in the half-stuil thus produced 
from rags it is easy to distinguish the raw fibre from the 
crushed and broken fibre of the ruga. 

+ *(5) The old Eastern Turkeatftui (Chinese) paper can bo 
distinguished from the dd Arab paper not only by the raw 
fibres which accompany the rag-fibres, but also by the far- 
reaching destruction of the latter. 

Ji (t>) The previous researches of Professor Korub&cek and 
the author had shown that the invention of rag-paper w as 
not made in Europe by Germans or Italians about she turn 
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o£ the fourteentli century* but that the Arabs knew its- 
preparation as early as the end of the eighth century. 

** The present researches now further show that the 
beginnings of the preparation of rag-paper can be traced 
to the Chinese in the fifth or fourth centuries, or eve a 
earlier. 

“ The Chinese method of preparing rag-paper never 
progressed beyond its iuitud low stage* It wels the Arabs 
who, having beeo initiated into the art by the Chinese, 
improved the method of preparing it* and carried it to that 
state of perfection in which it was received from them by 
the civilized peoples of Europe in the mediaeval age. 

fr (7) The author has shown that the process of sizing the 
paper with starch in order to improve it was already known 
to the Arabs in the eighth century. In the fourteenth 
century the knowledge of it wae lost, animal glue being 
substituted in the place of starch- till finally in the 
nineteenth century* along with the introduction of paper- 
machines* the old process was resuscitated. But the in¬ 
vention of it was due to the Chinese. The oldest Eastern 
Turkestan! paper which is sized with starch belongs to the 
eighth century. 

4i (S) The Chinese were not only the inventors of (felted) 
paper and the initiators of rag-paper — though in the 
preparation of the latter they made uro of rag* only os 
a surrogate by the side of raw fibres—but they must also be 
credited with being the forerimnera of the modem method of 
preparing * cellulose paper/ For their very ancient practice 
of extracting the fibre from the bark aud other parts of 
plants by means of maceration is in principle identical with 
the modern method ol extracting 4 cellulose 1 by means of 
certain chemical processes. 

£r (9) The exact identification of the plants, from which the 
fibres were obtained was beset with great difficulties, owing 
fo the fact that all the fibres of the ancient papers under 
investigation arc derived from the inner bark of dicoty¬ 
ledonous plants; and, as a rule, all 4 accessory guiding 
indications * which might have helped to identify tha 
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particular dicotyledon were absent* Subject to these limi 
tatious, it was possible to prove the presence among the rug- 
fibres rrf those of Boekme.na t flux and hemp, and among the 
raw fibres of the hast-cells of Boehmeria, Momceai, tmd 
Thymelaea*. There were, however, a few kinds of bast-fibre 
which it was altogether impossible to identify.” 

P,S,—Sboe the above article has been in print, I have 
come to know a paper on the same subject by Hr. It, Garnett, 
published in the January Number, 1303, of the Library t 
pp. 1-10. It gives an excellent summary of the researches 
of Professors ” Earstbncek and Wiesner, noticing soma 
interesting particulars which, from tho point of view of my 
article, were immaterial, and consequently omitted by ino. 
On one point, however—-very material to my argument— 

I see that Hr. Gurnet offers a different suggestion. That 
point refers to the question, how the Samurkundis came to 
substitute linen rags for the raw fibres which had been used 
by the Chinese: sec <mte, pp. 603, 670, 073, 073. On p. fi 
of Lis article, Hr. Garnett says: “ The Arabs and their 
assistants [in default of the raw fibres used by tho Okmese] 
TOBorted to flux, which grows abundantly in Ehornsnu, and 
made their paper from the fibres of the plant, mid afterwards 
from rags, supplemented, as the demand increased, with 
any vegetable fibre capable of serving the purpose.’ 1 Again, 
on p. ID, fl Iti may be doubted whether the higher credit 
be due to tho ingenious man who first thought of the flax 
of Tvhorasan as a substitute for the Chinese material, or to 
him who augmented this source of supply by recourse 

to mgs.” . 

I do not know of any evidence showing that dux ever 

grew abundantly in Khorasan. At the present day, certainly, 
it does not ^row so there; cotton does. In the Eiicydoptmtti 
Brttmima articles on Western Turkestan, Khorasan, human¬ 
kind, etc., flax is not mentioned at all among the crops 
of the country. I doubt whether it was different m t ie 
-eighth century | whether, indeed, tIjix was growii a«. ft 
that time. But whether, or not, the Samarfeandis resorted, 
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at first B to the substitution of the raw libra of flnv, or cotton* 
or some other plant, and only qftcnrardn to rags. Professor - 
Wieaner's invest Raisons certainly suggest, if they do not 
prove, that it was the fact of the Chinese using rugs as 
a aurtogati which suggested to the Bumajknndis the use of 
them re the it ole material in their paper manufacture. 

As to Dr. Garnett's remark about the [linen] rugs being 
supplemented with any "vegetable fibre capable of serving 
the purpose, I suppose be refers to hernp. Hut, in any ease, 
it was the worked-up fibre of hemp (as contained in rags, 
ropes, etc.), not the raw fibre; for Professor Wiesucr'fl 
investigations hove tsliDivn that Samarkand, paper contains 
no raw fibres at all* but only fibres of rags (whether linen, 
or hempen). 



Aht, XXTTI . — The Position of the Aulonomofu Tribet oj i'he 

Punjab conquered btj AUxarutrT the Great. With a Map. 

By Yisckst A. Smith, M.A., M.R.A.S., T.C.S. (retired). 

For ihe right understanding of Alexander’s Indian 
campaign it is essential to place correctly the nations 
called Mallm, Ealhaioi, and Oxydrakui by Arnan, who 
vtero among the most formidable opponents of the invader. 
Mr. McCrimlle, in bis valuable work, “The Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Groat” (new ed.. 1896), seems to 
me to have gone wrong in this matter, and to have seriously 
misplaced all three nations. He has located the Mallei 
about one degree of latitude too for south, and, with respect 
to the Gxvdrakai, Lis error, in my judgment, amounts Jo 
about thr« degrees. Ho Las also failed to indicate correctly 
the position of the KathnioL I propose in ibis paper to 
examine all the evidence on Lbe subject, and to try to 
establish the true approximate positions of the three nations 

on the map of ancient IndiuA , 

Although Sanskrit literature offers no material kelp in 
the task of localizing the nations called Mallei and Oxydrakai 
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Gieeks, both of these Greek names seetn to be but 
slightly modified forms of well-known tribal designaliens in 
Sanskrit. The Greet ’OgCSpa/eeu is a good transliteration of 
the Sanskrit 1 htaclmliQ,’ with an euphonic vowel 

prefixed, 1 The Esudrakas are mentioned in the M«ha- 
bharata {3, 187 1, and 6, 3106), and are probably identical 
with the Ksudramlnufl, a people in the northern division 
mentioned by Yura ha Hikira {Br. Sum ft,, xiv, 24, in LA., 
xsii, 182], The word Mallei is supposed to be an equivalent 
of the Sanskrit *TTW, * Makvfi/ or the Prakrit form, of 
that, nama, The Malay os are frequently mentioned in the 
Brihat Soinhita Qg a northern nation, and these northern 
Miilayas may or may not bo connected with the batter known 
nation of that name in Central India and Tliljpuiiliia. 2 

The Greek and Homan authors to be interrogated are 
Arrian, Curtius, Diodorus, Justin, Pliny, and Strabo, and in 
order to lay a firm basis for the investigation it is desirable 
to quote iu some detail the relevant passages from, each 
author. I must premise that In my belief it is established 
that Alexander crossed the Indus at Obind, not at Attack 
j. Atok-banurasi), that his camp on the Hydaspcs was at 
^ lsn J f "'k N. Iat. 32° 23' 56", E. long. 

46 tifi , aot at JaliUpur, thirty miles lower down the 
river, and that his course thence to the HYphasis (Bias) 
river was never Tory far frotn the foot of the hi Us. The 
site of tho long-sought twelve altars should, therefore, be 
sought in the Gaardaspnr District, and not to the east of 

* A. Prufsanr Ottn Front* ptfnt* net, the f <d ito Greek wmtld slH «w ta 
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Amritsar, whore they are placed by Hr. MoCrindfe. I shall 
not stop at present to prove these propositions, hut will 
proceed to the discussion of the special question in band. 

The testimony of Arrian's Anabmit, the leading authority 
for Alexander’s Indian campaign, is naturally the first to be 
considered. 

Alexander crossed the Hydriotes (Ravi) river without 
difficulty in August 32b iu ^ and reactved the submission 
of many of the inhabitants of the territory to the ea^t of that 
river (y* 21). Rut a combination of independent {avrewftai} 
Indians, consisting of the Kflthaioi, Osydnikaij Mallei* ond 
otijor tribes * prepared to resist him with all their forces, and 
to mito a stand at a town called Sangalii> On receiving this 
intelligence Alexander inarched rapidly from the Hydruotes 
against the Knthnioi, and on the second day reached a town 
called Pimpruina, tebngiag to the Adraifitaii which 
surrendered. This- town must have boon about twenty to 
thirty E&gliah miles to the east of the river. He gave hi* 
troops a day's rest, and fl on the third day" advanced to 
San gala, which was stunned, the Indians suffering terrible 
losses, and the city was rased to the ground. Sangala, 
consequently, must have been about forty or fifty miles of 
inarching distance, more or less, from the east bank of the 
Hydraotca river as it then flowed. No man can tell what, 
its exact com^e was more than 2*000 years ago, but even 
Indian rivers change less in the upper them in £be lower 
parts of their course^ and the change in the bo! of the Imvi 
where Alexander crossed it has probably not exceeded ten 
miles. The limit of variation in the lower section does not 
exceed twenty-five miles, We do not know the precise 
direction of Alexander's march from the river to fSangnlo* 
but it probably involved a considerable deviation to t ho 
south, and that town must almost certainly have been in 
the Gnurdaspnr District* perhaps not for from Futhgarh 
(v t 22 f 24), It cannot be identified ; Cunidughani s 
identification, rashly accepted by Major Raverty, being 
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demonstrably erroneous, 1 The tinny then advanced to the 
Hypfciasis (Bias), and refuse*d ta proceed further. 3 

Alexander wa^ compelled to retrace his stops, and towards 
tbn end of October, 32 ff u.c., began his memorable voyage 
down ihe rivers to the Gea^ starting from a point above the 
town of Jiiilnm* nlove to the site of his battle with Pores. 
Before quitting the batiks of the Hyphusis he had con¬ 
structed the fatuous altars to mark the extreme limit of his 
advance (v, 29), 

The fleet sailed down the Hydaspes (Jihlnm) to ita 
junction with the Afatines (Giiifb, miff. Chenah) at a point 
which cannot bo accurately determined, because, although 
very little change comparatively lias taken place in the upper 
course of the Jihlam river, its place of junction with the 
Cinub has "digged often and considerably." The course 
of the Cinub also has varied enormously, and an ancient 
bed of the river runs far to the east of that now used by the 
stroam, Wherever the junction of the rivers waa situated— 
and it was somewhere not very far from Jhang in the 

District of that name, and perhaps to the north of it_the 

fleet reached it n and then sailed along the united stream, 
which retained the name of Hydaspes (Gumb). 

Alexander “sailed rapidly to the country of the Mallei 
and Oxydrokal, because he had ascertained that they were 
tho most numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in. 
those parts, and news had reached him that they had 
conveyed their children and their wives for aafety into their 
strongest ohms, and that they meant themselves to giro 
him n hostile reception. He in consequence prosecuted the 
voyage with still greater speed, so that he might attack 
them before they bad settled their plans,. and while their 
preparations were still incomplete and they were in a state 
of confusion and alarm." Thua hurrying on, the fleet in 
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eight days reached the confluence of the Hydaapes and 
Al,-e d tips, where it suffered severely from the violence of the 
rapids uud eddies. Alexander saved the survivors from the 
wrecks, and when he had repaired the damaged craft, and 
defeated a tribe called Sibi, "ordered Nearchua to Bail 
downward till he reached fchtf confines of the nation called 
the Mollou He made himself un inroad into the territories 
of the barbarians who refused their submission, and pre¬ 
vented them sending succour to the Mallei, He then 

rejoined the fleet M (vi, 4), _ 

It is clear that the ‘ barbarians 1 attacked by Alexander iu 
person, the Sibi or Stboi or Cortina and Diodovus, were Use 
inhabitants of the country near Jtiung, probably to the north 
and north-east of the place,* for Alexander always took pains 
to secure liU rear. It is equally clear that the western 
extremity of the country of the Mailed lay to the. south and 
bo uth-east of the confluence between the Hydabpes and 
Akesines, mid therefore to the south of Jhang. 

A rendezvous for all the forces was fixed at ihe next 
confluence, unuielv, that of the Akesincs (including 11% Jasper) 
with the Tlydraotea <RSvl>, (vi, 5). Alexander moved south¬ 
ward wilh a picked force, and, quitting the river probably 
somewhere between Jhang and Shorkot, led his tr °°P* 
«through a waterless tract of country against the Mallox, 
a raco of independent Indians,” making forced marehea so 
M to cover a distance of about 50 miles (420 stadia) in tn o 
days and a night. The Halloi were completely surprised 
(vi 6). These operations must have taken place in Ihe 
south - east or it part of the Jhimg District, in or about 
H. let, 31“. 5 


StBTt 111 WB,B 
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By another forced march, "having travelled a great 
dlatance in the night/’ Alexander reached the river 
Hydreatea at daybreak and caught up the retreating 
ATallui at the ford, by which he crossed, after indicting 
severe loss upon the Indians. The forced night march may 
ha interpreted as meaning n distance of 25 to 30 miles, end 
the total marching distance from the Akesioes (including 
Hvduspea) to the Hydnwtw at the scene of operations 
was about ,5 miles (420 stadia, or 50 miles + 25 miles]. 
Of course, this distance was not necessarily covered in 
a straight line. 

After crossing the Hydriotes, Alexander stormed a city of 
the Brahmans, where many of tho Mulloi hud taken refuge, 
and tilled about 5,000 men (vi, 7). He then gave his army 
n day's rest, and being still to the east of the Hvdraotea 
(Ravi) and in the territory constituting the * modem 
Montgomery District, continued to pursue the Hulioi, 
They recrossed the JTydruotes, followed by Alexander, who 
stormed n strongly fortified town cm the west side of that 
river, and was there dangerously wounded. The troops 
wore enraged at. Lhe hurt done to their king, and perpetrated 
n massacre, in which they "spared none, neither man, 
woman, nor child .'' “ The com man account," observes 

Arrian (vi, 11), “is that this accident befell Alexander 
among the Oxydraiiii, but In fact it occurred among the 
Mallei, an independent Indian nation. The cjtv belonged 
to the Malloi, a net the men who wounded Alexander were 
Maltou They had certainly agreed to combine with the 
Oxydrakai and give battle fcu the common enemy, but 
Alexander had thwarted this design by his sudden and 
rapid march through the waterless country, whereby these 
tribes were prevented from giving each other mutual help.” 

These details prove beyond doubt that, according to 
AiTiiiu, the Mallei occupied tbs country below the confluence 
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of the Hydaspea and Akosiues, which took place somewhere 
near Jliung, and that they exleaded from the desert ea>t ui 
the Akesines (including Hydaspea) to the Hjdraoivs, an 
also beyond that river to an unspecified distance eastward. 
In other words, the hlalioi occupied at least the eastern 
portion of the Jhang District, and the whole or tbo groat ct 

part of the Montgomery District. 1 

The vigorous campaign shattered the If allot power, an 
w hen he was still u short distance above the junction ot the 
Hydraotes with the Akcsmes (mcloding Hydaspes), “envoys 
came to Alexander from the MaM who still strived 
tendering the submission of the nation; and from the 
Qjsydrnkfli came tho leading men of their cities nu-i their 
provincial governors, besides 160 of their most eminent men, 
entrusted with full powers to conclude a treaty i.vi, i*)- 
The submission of butli the powers was graciously accepts 
mid Alexander, using country boats locally procured and 
built, “ sailed a short distance down the Hydraotes, ™ d 
reached the confluence of that river with the Akcsines 
(including Hvduspcs), and there mot the rest of bis fleet 
and army. Ho then P aft«d on to the confluence of the 
Hyphasis (Bias) with the Akesiaes (including Hydaspes 
and Hydraotes), and so on to the final confluence ot the 

united waters with the Indus.* 

We sec, therefore, that the campaign against the iM« 
was essentially the campaign of the Hydraotes river, as that 
floaiDst Pc roe was the campaign of the Hydaspea. 

O 
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flccountd of the different historians seem to imply that ^vtieu 
Alexander reached the confluence of the Hydraata (Rsm) 
with the Akednes (Ciniib, including Mytkspos) he Lad 
done with the Malloi, whose southern frontier seems to 
Lave been marked by that confluence, which wae ? as far as 
cap bo judged, to the south of Ehorkof, and about 40 miles 
north-east of Multan. The Oxydnifeai were near enough to 
the Mallei to baconse their allies* and to Lave joined them, 
if they had not been forestalled by Alexander's unexpected 
rapidity of movement, but were distant enough to be too late. 

The facta that the Malloi occupied both banks of the 
H yd motes, ttnd were finally defeated near that river, prove 
that errors have crept into Arrian 1 * description of the position 
of the Oxydrukai ond Malloi, which is inserted in the account 
of the Indian rivers given by him in eh, iv. His 

words are:— ai T^ E* 'IvBw 4? ra&TQV w TEpaw njv pkv 

tV KapSirT&oXviq, 7 rap£i\Ti$E :19 tuv t* "T<$>a*iv tv ArjTpafiaw 
Kal thv * u.piv'f'pjv Ik Ktjkzwv Ksd tqv NcuBpcv rf A rraK^^aiV t 
A 'Amtr&rqv 4p.fi dWotw tv. r TEAtr-m^ Bi 4v 'O^uBpaxai^ 

d-yepr afm m t av StmpQV #V 'Aptairaw t tV rav 'Axttrivrjp ixBiSoi 
rfal outov, O Si iv MmTAot^ aupfiaWj^ IiSw' 

val Tourairo^ ct p&/a^ iriirapo^ es iw 'A*tfFtV7ju ixBiS* if. 
ToSt&v a 'AkwImf ifvrfktjsSeh xat rfj ^rjuvXjjcrei 
sure? t&j ewiTsu ^817 ovopa-n iaffdWst iy rdfr' 1 

Tbo statements made in this passage are so obviously 
erroneous, being opposed to the facts of the map and the 
testimony of the Ambaxts, that the text must be regarded 
a* eerlously corrupted. 

1 Ten, IIT ID EfiMjAnk, Mwaithinin India** p. I O S. AfTFpdBaiT mm t-j 
lw « givts 'A^tfuir; rJ. (bum tfcp L-t MS,, MCMdinir 

h: 1 GniturliiHl ls ’Aittp^ou. Fiir KipccW tb>' -am.’ His. giTL-ii Kweiv* : *./. 

.U] M&S- fi/ftii AilMXAjiiMrir t LuiL -rani 1 ^litiM- ehrrH^ I-.-, AAei 

Mr. Mi'CcimUx*, lrM n-ink-ring thr tfarda , Tftnnn|r it i ^ £*a 

.N r Sfapa* * "Apc r ™t h r T 7# k AKEirirqr fkS^oT Xn3 eurtfj, tUUUkt»: < + Thi> 
iivdflipei fliJiuB, nafe in tin? duininiiMH &f the UftViEntkgi. und hrimpng witla Et 
malT&J La the iJirraiirinns Ilf thi- AiispnE, iHUi sL-^lf idtu tha 
1 ; but Itii'iB hi Du Warrant fur thu iniH-rtuiEi r.f tlia vmnl " rmiLff r ++ 
TLl‘ v.'.indi &■ '%(ftm. m:kv ho i:.-.nnei:ktl r it'd m Mr, McCriiuBe^ Ttrsi^n with 
tLfl pn^lLQ-claiaee, iir witli tLm Mlawiii^ oel>, m m UruiiDdijH + <dltlirn (Leiden. 
1,0*3. ^ruewnua t TtJwkft_tha winds wtee thins : " tlnWa vew‘it! 
Nij^jaru Mijianim irj ee rcufiiens, in ArifipEn etfiua b Acesinetn fatur. Tp TWf 
1 * 4 , I thbk. pnfeniUe, 
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The assertion made in the second clause that (lie Hydiaotea, 
after picking up (wopoXT^} the Hyphasi* and two other 
tributaries, fell into tho Akcsiues, is dearly wrong. The 
Hyphasifl (Bias) was never, so far as is known, a tributary 
of* the Jlydraotcs (Ravi). The corruption of the text is 
further indicated by the erroneous plural ip&dXkav*a in 
the same clause, which is found in all MSS. 

The next clause, that which immediately concerns the 
present enquirv, is equally corrupt, for it is certain that 
the TTydaspess (Hihat or Jihlnm) was never within a hundred 
miles of the Osydrukai, who were not concerned with 
Alexander until he had evoked the ITydraotes (BivI). 1 
The Oxydruknt undoubtedly occupied the banks of the Bias 
fKyphosis). If it bo thought worth while to attempt 
« partial emendation of a thoroughly corrupt passage, sense 
may he made of this clausa hy substituting the name 
TTyphou's for FTydaspcs, and tba translation will be: "The 
Kyphosis in the Oxydrokai country, bringing with it the 
Simms, In tbe Ariapai country falls into tbe Aktsines 

likewise." , , ,, , « . 

This emendation, so fur ns it goes, is probably sound. But, 
when tbe whole passage hr! it lea with corruptions, patching 
up one clause is not much good. The next following bruise 
states that the Akesines fulls into the Indus in the Mallei 
territory, which it certainly never did. The Malloi, as wo 
have seen, extended only to the junction of the TTydraotcs 
iTlavI) with the Akesmes. The confluence of tbe latter 
river with the Indus lay far to the south. The “ great 
river named Toutupos," next mentioned, is not. known, and 
it is not easy to sea where another great river could cornu 
in. Thu result is that the passage, as a whole, must bo 
regarded us hopelessly corrupt and devoid of authority. It 
could not possibly bare proceeded as it stands from to 
pin of Arrian, who know wbat be was writing about; for 
he enumerates the confluences correctly in the Anitfws r# 
(vi, 14) as (i) Hydospes with Akesines; (u) HyArnotes 

r Tie Oxvilmkni ia ad ■went to how «« rt.** iol ° « <snJliL ' t ^ 
Alromkr. idling wvod hy tlteir deEny in joining twir mm. 
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with Akegines (including Hydaapes) ; (iiij Hy-phasis with 
Afeesmes (mcliidiiig Hydaspea and Hydraotes); (ivj Akesine* 
(including ITydaspes, Hydmotas, ancl Hyphuais) with the 
Indus. Apparently, aa ilujor Eaverty point* out, the river, 
which the Greeks call the Indus hdow the confluence with 
the Akednes, was redly, for moat of it* emu™, the lost 
river at Sind, the Hukru or Wuhindiih t which finally 
disappeared In the eighteenth century, but is still distinctly 
traceable and is partly marked on the better in ups. 1 

The historians Ourtius, Diodorus* and Justin, who are 
authorities of importance much inferior to that of Arrian, 
may be disposed at briefly. Cur Lius fix, 4) relates that 
Alexander erected a second set of niters at the confluence 
of the liydaspes with the Akesines, and thence came into 
the dominions of the Sudraere and HoDi, * s whu hitherto 
had usually been at war with each other, but now drew 
together In presence of the common danger." The historian 
then proceeds to make the blunder, which Arrian refutes, 
of placing the city where Alexander was wounded In the 
territory of the Sndr&cra, or Oxydrakai. It is obvious that 
the Sudrcma? of Curtins arc tho Oxydrakai of Arrian* In 
Book ix, eh 7, Curtins describes with interesting additional 
details the embassies sent by the 3JalIoi and OxydrukaL 

Diodorus (Book xv!I # 9SJ disguises the Oxydrakeu under 
the name of the Syrakousuh and agrees with Curtius in 
stating that they and tho Mallei "had been at feud with 
each other, but on his approach had settled their differences/ 1 
and adds that they Ml cemented an alliance by in lermairiage* 
each nation taking and giving in exchange 10,000 of their 
young women for wives.” The tribal army was estimated 
as numbering 80,000 foot, 10,000 lior^e, and 700 chariots, 
but owing to disputes about the leadership, and to the 
extraordinary rapidity of Alexanders movement, the junction 


\ T ^ f** ^ H tiB Hjdnntw, and HvnhKm*} 

P^hjU yMl njtr. th- labs, qnd tLu lucbkl jamcl lhi‘ Hlkri, l>ikt the Gffifeka ih> 
mATKDgmzM thir llakji a? □ stjju izte rirer, and call Lb£ wtmm nil through down 
to r ™ tr tbr i l11£lli- at luflua. U is very unlikely that \kn Ihitra did m>t 
exist us Aiesmteri linu.% 
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with the Gxydrakm wa a never effected, and the Hallo! alone 
were exposed to the Jury of the Macedonian attack. 

The to 13 nothing hi either Curtins or Diodorus inconsistent 
with Arrian's statements in the Anabanui as to the relative 
positions of the Mulloi and OxydrakuL 

Justin (slip 8) briefly relates the story of Alexander's 
dangerous wounding, but strangely disguises the names of 
the confederate tribes under the forma Ambri and SigTtmbri* 
which are probably due merely to corruptions of the 
text. He gives no information which helps to dedno the 
geographical pass tion nf the tribal territories. 

The testimony of Tliny and Strabo is of greater value, 
each of these authors stating with precision certain facta 
which are of importance for solving the question under 
consideration. Pliny*® reference Is purely incidental, and 
occurs in hie chapter (jVatf. xii, 6} which is headed 

in the old Basle edition De nr bore pain, ft arboribu* Indict* 
xim mmitribm et lam/eris :—“Major alia pomo et euavitafce 
preecellentior, quo supientes Tndorum vivunt. Folium ulus 
avium imitator, longhudine trium cubitorum, lut Undine 
duum. Fruetum corticc emittit, odmiiabilem succi dulcedinej 
ut uno quatomoB eutiet. Arbori nomcn putm, pomo antfjfcs. 
Plurima est id hSydracb* expeditionum Alexandre tarmino.” 

The Sydraci of this passage are dear]}- the Sudrocm of 
Curtins, the Oxydrakai of Arrian, but the learned encyclo¬ 
pedist teaches us two now facta about them* namely, that tbe- 
fcuriuus jack-fruit was especially abundant in their country, 1 
and that the expedition of Alexander reached its limit in 
the same. Inasmuch as it is certain that the Macedonian 
invasion was arrested on the bank ol the Hyphosis (Bias) 
river, we learn from Pliny that the Oxydrakai territory 

1 Tka fruit dffitiibfid ia ufuuiftjiljllil)’ the 1 ]Jick 1 [ATtcfear^m iniV^/ptorij; 
blit, by a curioaa bJuockr thu udunnadiXl Bopipljed to Pliny 1 lll“ If that the 1 snnee 
i if ttwj ljtuuinn, ur {jlanljiin m Juocfr* LmiLiD* flR it (Jflhff, ip.), Lu iXiit iniit a£ 
ttft jact-tmi. Tbf ekHTiptiaii ai the kui^ ipplifS lu Mnw as uimiintakahly 
m the dL^xiptiiin of lh*= fruit tn Artecnfpu* ircfi^rr/Wiitt. Rakish 

eotnmectatur& Lain JaH-ml \n rtcugruzo thjflfl Gb liana facts. TBb nuuwfl aeem Oj 
have been ikriFttl [rein mfirctuints. tnwlliig with EohIIi India. = Tamil 

pfiw = Arima hulj puaslbly bo ij uurr&pt tmEamptioil 0f aria, Uiu 

Telman Wunf for 1 banning * 

I9DJ. 
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extended to ijh&t river, and to the upper part of its course* 
The altar a of cut stone which Alexander erected at the 
furthest point of hla eastward march could not have been 
built except in a place where stone was abundant, and *uek 
a place must have beun near the hills and high up the river, 

Strabo (xt, 8 ) contributes another detail, which proves 
the northern extension of the Oxydrakal, by observing that 
4t the OxvdrakaL are* they say, the descondniits of Dionyafla, 
because the vine grows in their country, and because they 
display great pomp in their processions/ 1 Everyone who 
ha^Leeu in India knows that the vine does not grow, except 
perhaps as a carefully nursed garden plant, in the scorched 
p lain a of the Panjab, while it cun be grown on a large scale 
in the lower hills/ 

In another passage (xv, 33 ) Strabo again alludes to the 
Qxydmkui: —- 

**■ Nearly all the nattons of importance by which the country 
between the Indus and the Hyda^pe^ U inhabited Imre been 
already meatiorud- Lower dawn, the people rdlwl the Siboi 
come next, bat of these we have spoken already. Then mcaeed 
i ho Mali'a .liliI Oxydrukai, great nations. Among the Malloi 
Al* sunder vrna in danger of losing hia life from, a wound ha 
received in the capture of a = mall town. The Oxydrakai, os we 
have stated* were fabled to he akin t-M Dionysos/ 1 

The allusion to the -c small town >r Is of interest aa forming 
part of the proof that the phico where Alexander received 
hia dangerous wound was not MtiUnn, aa is confidently 
asserted in most books- The "small town Fr was 80 or 00 
milds north-east of Multan, and cannot be identified. 

Major Raverfcy’s views nonceming the position of the 
territory of the Malloi and Oxydrukui, although, in my 
judgment* perfectly sound, have met with unmerited neglect, 

i In Brink rr p tb 6 1 Sitahn nv-jjtun*' a people caEpd ILrrfrakiu, wham i.Uo 
Pt-Tril:i:iismmnwraBdto ttlteadtJlfau oa Hii : -C€ m ri=■"- Ur, itcCriudi Ancit n£ Indi* 
jii Claiuval Ztfernfnrr. u. L^' r Is clearly uutaken m identity hag the** 

jiinpltf iri^L t '\w Oiydrtkai Hrtntdiuieii hv Stnibu i U the Deit [ru,^, SetuI>o WtiuJd 
Uni" mV,, died lb* EMC- • pcs i iji I is hr two ilifiVrsiut u nitmc io piLttngES mji united 
onlv hv j ftiW liiv:-. i:• *r ? i>uJj the Pur* Lin klu,u> Iiilvf- fiuu^hfi s.-r tsl r-rc <_■ el i ltV" 
trr^ip "cm the boat? i>! In-ii hire unJ ]Jz;'l-. The Gjdmkai have bred ntOT 
His IihS'-v. 
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living to the faftt that they are bulled in the midst of a mass 
of discursive footnotes. My rca durst may be glad to S£h 
■ some of his most pertinent observations disinterred from 
the superincumbent weight of learning, 

"Alexander’s march, according to the map given by Cunningham 
lu liis J An ci tnt Geography of India/ p, 24 &, is repr^ seated os 
lending straight down from 1 Hob/ which ho calls 4 Alexandria , 1 * 
- . , to 1 Ubaro 1 along the Indus » P . and then * , , to 

* Kwuthf.' In smother direction Alaxamler h taken frum f Kotri ? 
to ‘Xnnrihori ost, 1 just according to tho prc.snnt course of the river, 
though it hud never changed from hi* time tu this day* Of 
course, !dl this is pure imagination, while wo know what mighty 
changes have takun place, even since the r Arub conquest of $ind p 
and that the river lias neon (onsUmtlj chunking, * . „ I know 

quite well that norm of the places ruea tietied were then in existence, 
and that the Indus did not run then aa supposed,” ■ p, 31 S r n, 312 *) 

11 The direction taken by Alexander against tho Halil, and the 
situation of their territory, its described by the historians of liis 
Qftmpnignn, depends entirely upon whore the Hydriote a [RawiJ 
united with the Ake^Enes £C$Ri-dA] at that period. , . * The 

MaUi an? ?:l1-1 to have occupied the country between the lower part 
of the course* of the Hydriotes and Acunaes, and a]00 the district 
beyond the Hy donates* Whnt plainer description can km desired to 
^how that the lower part of what in comparatively modem daya 
was called the Eaelda-ftb So-dbuh, in part of the Sandal B<ir r 
tin - - Gouda I Ifrsr ? nnd part, of the Lrunji Jltlr adjoining it and the 
Barf Dc-abah Is nb-ant, even according to the most ancient courseo 
cl the rivers that wr- know of. . * . Tho Jitftrtik# of lha Act?inti 
f fjUn-iib] with tht ZZyJrrrcijji [EnwfJ T - . in the time of tho 

'Arabs . . , too k phi. ■ 0 about 1.wont y m a 1 es nortI\ -wt of 3 Tidldn r 
but in Alexanders Jay it probably took place, to judge irom the 
most ancient channels much higher up, and between Ssdhu hi 
Scurd’e and Slior Hut, but nearer to tho latter plaice. 11 (p. 362 h 
n. 330 .) 

*■ Alexander hime&lf, ho wever, * . * . advanced laterally from 
the left [east] hunk of the Acosinen [GMn-db], that ia> into the 
Rachm-nb lb4khj and encamped near a small stroam which 
skirted tho western etlge of the desert [hd? V] that intervened 
between the upper settlements of the Molli upon the Hyiraotes 
[Rawi]* and cacao to a hnlt for u short time, This slraim, no 
doubt, refers to one of those nahrt ¥ or old canids, ii> they are 
supposed to be, still to be traced m £be present Jhang district. 
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After marching the remainder df that day ami a33 night* at dawn 
he arrived before the Malli stronghnM, the march across tile desert 
having hMnfy^Gtf miles. Ho was still in the 

Bncton-ab Po-ihah, but it is not said in what direction his march 
ky s but It may have been in a south-easterly direction, or oven 
mow towards the east, from ike context, and the time it 
subsequently took to convey him to the coufltteaco of the two 
ziversi alter ho was wounded, and that depends on where that 
confluence waft-- The distance mentionBdi if he tnH-ltdiPd ftoeth- 
east from the ancient bed of the Qiin^h, would have brought him 
to the northwards of where Ko( Knmaliah now ffiands t if not to 
within four or five mil -h west, of Samandar, on the rood from 
Mughirmnh to Ghugherah. Wherever it was, tlio people weru 
taken by surprise, and their city mid fortress stormed." (p* 364. ) 

“The plate where Alexander was so badly wounded in storming 
it. Where thi^ fortress might 1 Litre bean I cannot *ny T but It wu* 
in the Buckm-ab Do^h.ih. not far from the then banks of tho 
Hydraotes [Kiwf]* and somewhurs to tbo northward of Kot 
Knmfli*b t or between tluit place and S&immdnr, or even further 
north near the old channel of the river shown in the general map. 
Ko h | r . . . Tho place could noL be Multan . , , which wo* 
too far south. . . . The deaeriptiona given by the Greek writers 
dearly show that dl these operations took place in the Bm-hln-db 
Dombflh, between the Chin-ah and the R£wi, in whatever difsetioD 
they may hare flowed at that period, and ehidly on the banks of 
the latter, eighty mlk> nurth-entd »f Walton, nnd nearly doable 
that distance north-north-east of [PohcMi.* 1, {p* 36-i, ;■ 

« Hence the nbsurdity of attempting to Vfix 1 upon modem 
places ns adciant titos. and 1 identify lag 1 them with places 
mentioned by the Greeks- 11 (p. SIT.) 

• 4 Alexandtr, having left the confluence of the three united 
rivers, Hyphfcfti*, Aeesinee, and Hydraote*, wliii the Indus , - * 
according to the Greek writers, but according to tho courses of the 
rirerft In ancient time3 a down the llukra or Wahindah T after thu 
junction o( ths Punch Jiml or Panj Ab rivers, including tho 
Xb-i-&md or Indu* T with it at Bosk-i-Ab. . . * M (p. 46L) 

The above extracts will suffice to indicate the posit ion taken 
up by Major RuverLy with irgurd to tho * identifications so 
confidently and freely published by Cunningham, McOrmdLe, 
and other writers, and blindly accepted by most people on 
their nuthnrlty. 
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But the nut are and extant of the changes in the Punjab 
livers cannot he thoroughly understood without careful 
study of maps on an adequate soak, and of Major Iliiverty a 
discursive comments at their Ml length —a task which 
very few readers would care to undertake* lho matuinils 
collected in this paper should, however, be sufficient to 
prove that, although identification ol particular spots in 
the territory of the Mallei, and Oxydrakui is absolutely 
impossible, there is no doubt whatever about tho position 
of that territory as a whole. 

The confluence of the Hydaspes (Bihat or Jihkm) river 
with the Akesiues (Cinab) took place at a point much 
higher up than the present confluence. Its exact position 
is not known, but it was probably thirty to forty miles north 
of Jhang, which is situated in If* lat, 31 H? 16, E. long, 
72° 21' 45", 

The old confluence of the Hydraotes (Ravi) with the 
Akesiucs (including the Hydaspes) was not very far removed 
from the present confluence, but was probably about fifteen 
miles higher up, and some forty miles to the south of Jhung. 
These two confluences mark the western boundary of the 
Malliau power, which may bo defined apprcTimaUhj as 
running along £• long. 72 1 25 between If. hit. vl 50 
and 30= 40', 

Eastward the Mallei extended beyond the lfydniotea 
(Ravi) to an amount not capable of exact definition. Their 
territory, therefore, included the greater part of the .Jhang 
District and the north-western portion of the Montgomery 
District. The aid course of the Hypbmus (Bias or Blah), 
which passed De bill pur {wig. Dlpalpur) 1 and Kus ur was, 
perhaps, the south-eastern boundary of the MnlW. M T e 
cannot be far wrong if we indicate the Malliau territory 
as extending along both banks of tho Hydraotca (Rati), 
from Shorko° on the south-west to Lahore on the north-east. 
Tho Kathaioi occupied the left, or eastern, bank of the 
Hydraotes above Lahore, and the Oxydrukai lay to tho east 


1 RaTErty (p. 375, nut a 330) gives a foil arcoan* ut Debiljwr. 
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oI the Knthaioi 1 along the banks of the Hyphaais (Bins)*, 
in the country now known a* the Amritsar* Gaurda5piir T 
Kangni* and Eoshiarpur Districts The vines characteristic 
of the Oxydrttkfln territory must have been grown in the 
lower hills about Pathunkot T and the altars of Alexander 
should bo looked for along tho most ants tent bed of the Bias, 
whichever that may be, rot many mitea from GanrdSsptir. 

I think it is quite possible that traces of those massive 
structures may still exist, 1 * They have never bean looked 
for in the right place. 

If the corrupt and unintelligible passage of the ludxktr 
of Arrian he put aside, nil the evidence is in favour ol 
the position assigned by me ta the Mulloi, Oxydrakai* 
and Kathuin^ which makes the history of tbo operation a 
against the allied tribes for the first time intelligible ; and 
I venture to think that any future map of Alexander's 
Indian campaign may safely be constructed in accordance 
with the sketch-map which accompanies this paper., 

The maps published by Cunningham and Me Grin die 
certainly contain very serious errors.^ Both these authors 
agree m placing the Halim are Lind Multan* which is much 
too fur south and remote from the allied Eathaioi. There is 
no reason whatever, except a transparently false etymology, 
for connecting the Malloi [probably = Mdhitd or Malaga) 
with Multan {3fHlmthdiuipurti). Mr. McCrindb? brings the 
Oxydrakui down to the south of the Mulloi, below parallel 
30 3 ! an absolutely impossible position. Ctmninghnmp again 
misled by fanciful etymologies, places the Oiyrifakai in the 
Jhung District, the true country of the Mulloi. Kelt her 
author distinctly marks the country of the KathaioJ, but 
Cunningham r identified * their chief city, Sangah, with 

I Tbi 2 ir were t( tft feijimt [a h£Ej>lil ihe highest taflitiirv tolveo, rtqct ti i (tiuMl 
thp-Tfi Lei" fjr.EuI of breadth" (Arriu p Athtk f v T 20f: Lt£l n nf squared it..mu " 
Li. 3) ; “ SO eablb in height’* itil* ; HihMqtunity 

TDrahipped fl in the Eellfl&if MJnii by tfra )dam ui the Pnnsai" rPiiatitncb", 
jAlex.„ cV ]ii i‘,z erected in “i tnm[> of spnmlfll eLko und splmdutir u I Justin. 

ELL, S]. PE-DV triage* the frlUin M ttiB: gt ttfet&m hint ±ti.- E jf&rnm* 

3 Ancient (lengrapbj of India/* (arnng p. hO J AltfirimJIi 1 , 

11 TV [lat:s4-iti Lif ItuIlsi by Alffwidw tha Grunt,” lading p r 57, Major Eaxcity 
enDD£‘ffni s LT accepts QmniTighaTn 1 3 nitei for Snngali. 
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the moan.l of that name in the Gnjranwiita District, about 
tiity-6vo milcu W3T.W. from Lahore. This ‘identification; 
aa already observed, has been promt to bo impossible, and 
is given up by Mr. McCriii<llGp wbo iis general!} incline J 
to follow Cttniimgbnm. In the locution of the kingdom 
of Sophytaa (Sopcithea) Mr, McCrindle again ventnuea to 
desert, Cnimingbani’s guidance* and places the kingdom du-. 
north of Amritsar. Notwithitntiding the fact that there 
is aorae diaer^piuncy between ancient authors on the sudjee 
Major Ravcrty and Cunningham are imcpieationably right 
in locating Sophytes in the bolt -Range tt> the wlsi 
J ihluiu, Slralo’B statement (xv, 31) that “it is said that 
in the country of SopcithSs there is a mountain of fossil 
Balt which coaid supply all India” is conclusive- The 
altars of Alexander are placed by Mr. McCrindk near y 
thirty miles to the east of Amritsar, o position censid&rubly 
too fur south. Cunningham goes still farther wrong, and 
locates them forty miles to the south of that city- 

Ic is thus apparent that the maps prepared by two 
eminent authorities are not only discrepant one with 
the other, bat are both out of accord with the origin^ 
authorities. Althongh the investigation in this paper ha- 
been confined as far as possible to the establishment of the 
true position of the autonomous tribes or nations m the 
Eastern Punjab, the same principles may be applied to the 
whole Story of Alexander's movements in the Panjub and 
Sind. If they are so applied, all the current 1 identifications 
to be found in many well-known books will disappear, with 

one exception, . , , , , .. 

That exception ib Taxib, of which the site is marked 
so many indications that it could not possibly be mistaken 
bv anybody who took the trouble to look for it iiut from 
liter time that Alexander left Taxik in March or April, 
326 a-c., until be reached Pure, or Bampur, the capital of 
Gudrosia (Mukriin), in January, -121, not a aing>c- s po 
be named as having certainty been visited by h*ui* ? Cll 'J 
make out the position of the countries of the Mallei and 
other tribes to a certain extent, but wo can neither define 
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the batwdarica of those countries nor identify a single town 
in them. The whole face of the Pan jab and Sind has been 
changed* and it k hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
countries passed through by Alexander no longer exist. 
Every one of the rivets has repeatedly changed its course 
and ranged over a very wide area, and one great river, the 
greatest of all, the Hakrj or Wahindah, has eoosed to exist. 
The coastline has advanced considerably more than fifty 
miles, levels have been altered by stupendous earthquakes 
and floods, and the climate has been profoundly modified. 
In these circumstances detailed 'identification* of specific 
localities ia„ ns Major Raverty truly observes, 11 a farce. 111 

__ 1 The Dilvnuu of tlia routine* which Mi greatly leagued thn ui the 

TiTEra, [QiL-t MCtaarOy huTtf nalttfixl Ihtik frtrlkiiia and th^ fowe u£ their 
ranwll. The Cumli oad Jihljifn HiHT nnite quietly* without the tumiui] ivtikli 
iDajjcei] thi 1 Cmtfl ueoc* of tiu> and Tlrdis^pi- in Alglfnuk 1 ! 11 ! Iltim and 

acill Marked at the Lime of Timurs inrm^i :l t thr t l' - i u[ tlie f-iurtoiinih 
I'FEUin'. Ilnin to Ml c .pbtisJy in region? now practically raiuk-*^ 
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Art. XXIV . — Notei Ji'Otn the Tamar, By F. W- Thomas, 

M.R.AS. 

’ 3- 

Professor L. me L.i Taller Poussin notes the following 
points ill the text of the licarakartriwnirOkarami printed 
above, pp. 345-9 ;— 

p, 340, 1. 7, tbo Tibetan fovonrs the reading 
rather than ? 

1. 19, probably the former of the two xfh s should 
be omitted ; 

L 20, should we insert T'TT after - c ^- f^e 

Tibetan ; 

1, 21, should we rend for 9T 1 ? 
p. 347, 1. 1 , for read UR. 


4. The Suprah/idtastotra of Sri-Har>i/itiem, 

This poem is contained along with certain other stotras 
in one of the Kepalesc MSS, presented by the late 
B. 1L Hodgson to the Library of the India Office [I O,, 
12921). A second copy is included in the collection of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, and its initial verses are quoted 
by Bdjendra Liila Mitra in his account, of the 31S. A third 
copy is among the works presented to Bnrnoaf, and now in 
the Bibliotheque Nationnle in Paris. 

i F«r the sfl,D)H sujjgirelion I nm indebted also tn Dr, fJtchertmteAoi, wlm wtsulil, 
. j sorer, in LL 1B-EO reul *1 ^ - 
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With the help of the last of these and three further MSS. 
accessible to him, one accompanied by a Newari translation, 
Minoyelf has published a text and Braden rendering, which 
may be seen in the Joitrmii qf tho fimmtti Archwvhgkfit 
Sockiy^ ii* pp. 2-W-7. This text, with some changes, 
I now reprint in order to confront it with a Tibetan verdon, 
which is to be found in the first volume of the Tanjur 
{Bdod t folk 262-4). Here, as in MinuyefFs MBS*, the poem 
is ascribed to King Sri-HarsadcTik of Kashmir* A alight 
confirmation of t!u* ascription, which would be, indeed, in 
itself of some authority, is to be found in the occurrence of 
the word har$a in the last verse of tho poern, seeing that 
Hindu writer? often in this way attach the seal of 
authenticity to their works. In the Nuwdhakd m itself 
tbea same poet has at the cud of every canto tukon care to 
assert his authorship. Accordingly, wc are justified in 
accepting the statement; of the Tibetan text. 

Deside the renown of its author, the SuprabMUufotra has 
another interest. Professor Leumann, to whom I applied 
for some information regarding the J ain a S uprn hh d tax tut a 
mentioned in his list of Strussburg Digambara UTS S, 

( V&nna Orielntal Journal, xi, p. 311), has pointed out to 
mo that the Svpva&hdttf literature must have been a regular 
typo hitherto not sufficiently recognized. Tie has kindly 
forwarded to me the praiiku si of one Hlgambara hymn of 
this kind and tho full text of a second* The former has 
been already printed in India, ns I learn from Dr, L. D. 
Barnett, of the British Museum, who has kindly made a copy 
of it for me. Neither bears in general (but see note to 
w, 19-20) any close relation to the poem of Hursadeva* 
A Bmhiuaiiical BupmUffia, as we learn from the reference 
in the St. Petersburg Dictionary, s.v. Snprahhata, is con¬ 
tained in the Vnfiuttia-Purfi^Q, and this is identical with, 
the work cited in Aufrecht's Catalog** Gatafogorutn from 
Dr. Stein s Catalogue of MSS. in the JEiinnm library. 

I need not dwell further on the general type of this 
literature, since Professor Leumann has undertaken to deal 
with it and with [he Jaina specimens. The Buddhist stotru 
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is, as the reader will see, a morning bymn addressed to 
Buddha, whose faith remains in everlasting dawn, while the 
remaining divinities and sages, including the snu himself. 
amk m sloth and aleep^ 

The Indie Office MS* presents a test of the hymn, m 
which each verse u followed by a Nepalese interpretation. 
The test is in so depraved a condition (see the notes) that 
it would he impossible to edit the poem without the help 
of the Tibetan version or other MBS. RSjendrft Lafa 
Mitru's citations seem to show that the Calcutta M&. w 
nearly ns corrupt, but they supply one or two good 
readings. It may bo not out of place to express a suspicion 
that some of tbo other works from Nepal which show the 
worst kind of corruptions may nevertheless be of good ago, 
and may once have existed in a less fallen condition. 

It will be seen that the Sanskrit and Tibetan versions 
here presented differ in the order of some of the verses (see 
the bracketed numbers attached to the latter). In -ill the 
Sanskrit MBS. WO find the same order (cseept that the 
I.O. copy places v. 22 after v. 18), which is preferable on 
other grounds. The Tibetan translators used an inferior 
MS., and their version lias been inaeuurately preserved, so 
that some of the lines arc defective or hypermetrical. 

The metre, Malim, was probably chosen aa^ bring 
common to many ProlAGla verses (see the SnbhasitSvali 
udder this head)* 
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iT*lfa 4M4IH f*« *i ^rrNr fsw: n 1 11 

wmirr^'ES^^n 

?THM ira f*ra ^TR THTITi a \ fl 

Hfi*i*Mf<ft'*'ri: i 

31+1+1^ I ripH tJ <111’fiN 

^fwsf rp< f>rffi UWWld Tffl’m III 3 li 
^«<*H-HIUH ijftj TT^ITTJ^: 

w?r»paraTHt i 

*rftrfH ^^rrm tr^RrrfH: *nre 
?r? fwR wm a g ii 
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Rgya . gar . akad . du 1 au . pm . bH * La . P™ ■ bhS ■ to ■ 

"to. ta I bod . >W . du [ rub , lu . sun ■ bar . nnm ■ 

loiis « pftAi . batoi . I 

hjig. tten . 6»»™ ■ gji • ”' W < • bd “s • !• ■ Pklfr • tak * k 1 
1 I Lba . yi ■ tshogfl - dan . grub. pa. dn .ztfi . gtao . 
dflu .'adorn . brtsou - dW* . iMW; 1 
| batod , tahig . saa , tshoga . dag . g» . Inn - ■ 

sa . a ten . namsu , batod . mod . kyi I 

t bdag . krai . ji * Itar. nub 1 - pas . Apbnga . pa . 

rdiogs . pa/d . sniis , rgyaa - batod . bgyi ■ sta I 
1 aainkhoA . la , ni. rnkb&A . Idiii . Aphur . aea * bun 
bn . mams * ni * cis . mi * Aphur l 

2. 1 mi . tflthua . pbyoga spans ■ gjdr . ba . I 115 . pa 
mtd . pa/d . skyon . ni . a*4. gyur . b 
| too . niA , gaer " gyt - mdog . can . padma . rgyaa 
pa . lta . bar . vans , paAi - appn I 
| dual. Idan , mdzea . ppAi. And . kyi . dkjil . Akbor 
l ha . yi ■ tshogs . kyia - yona . bskor . bain | 

| Btobs Vbcn . immA . ba . khyod . ni . rtag , tu 
rab . tu . alia - bar * nnm . Inns . puAo I 

3. | bdud - kyi - dpuii . la* . room . par . rgyol 
uam . na . lam . »& • good . nidaad . pa I 
[ as . gaum . pbnn., par . tudznd . pa . Akhn 
dra . bu . gaum * la • dial , mdznd pa | 

| il. baAi . bde . ba . rtsol - bar . mdznd . pa 
&s . ri . bo . Ajig - mdznd . pn | 

| stabs , boa, miifiA . ba . khyod - ni . rtag 
tab . tu . bus . to - tain . Ians . pnAo | 

4 1 am „ iig , lb a ■ min . mi . dan . Iba . mams. kyi. 
y tt n . snou . du . We - bnAi - gnns . tbob . pa I 
\ mn . lus - puAi . eaAi . kbamsu , A jig . rteu . gmg 
bsdua , dbyans . gaan - mtbon - po ■ egroga | ^ 

| ted . laa - nkyed 1 . pa . bsgo * byed - ruu . byun 
padmaAi . skye . gm» ■ can 3 . gfiid . kg gyur 
| Btobs . tea . uiuaA , ba . khyod . m . rtag - tu 
rab . tu . ena , bar . uam . Inna . paA° I 

- — ^ ■* etfflip tint* 


ba 


sii's 


mi 


tu 


* Sic fur nwi. 


* Sir for t&yuf 
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farfJTT^rfafwn Tm^ri j 
Tftrftr ^t-Tr-yi: ^hn* at jfa fjft 
tf * fro 5 wn JTOi n 4 n 
tfttTTfTH: TJirra 
Tuttt ( 

^faw^rnr; m*n atifa atft 
f^T f»rai gu»TTH iw«i qCi 
TiriTjsHrfkh; ^rnnirnfo^t 
^f’nra'fVfv^i: ara^innirr \ 
Tm!?w»raTf*i: €tift witrr inpfr 
hthtth mrni i ■*> t 
truTrt^rranTTw: 
Httr^T^n tw-aaf^^qt i 
fftrft f^ g Ht WTtr^r 
*’n**'* HW f*nt n*n?t ten 
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5. | £or » gyi , rifti . rtse/d - noa ■ la ■ guas - ^ ■ dmur . 
po/d. rtod ♦ kyia , gnah * non . pa [ 

| mini . pa/ji . tshoga . mams , /ijdiiis . par . bycd . 

par 1 . skyc . dgu ♦ mams * kyi . mig - gcig . du ] 
j ill .ma.de . yah , myas . pas * ftphyin - * cln - 
mam . pa - kim , tu t ghid . log i g} h nr ! 

| gtoba . ben . mn&A - ba - khyod - ni . rtag « tn - 

nib *. tu . ana . bar * natu , laiis * puAo j 

^ } glaii i bo . elie . ltar . dkar . bail. bsil * ba/d . zer - 

can . ti . bnn . mtshtm | 

| mtshan ► ino/d * tjlig . le ■ + bur * md^es . pa * 

bun . gvi . gtsng . gi . nor - bn . gan I 

| dimm pa/d . mdaha * dan . bral - ba + dea - ni ■ 

mam . pa . knn . tn * ghid . log . gym* | 

( Btoba . ben - mtiaA . ba . khyod . ni - rtug , fn - 

rab ■ tu . &hn . bar ► nutu . Jans . paAo | 

7. f nib . mchog . lag , pa . bzi . ba . ben + drug . 
pbyed - phyed „ pbyoga . kyi . gdoh * pa . can 
| bzlus . dan i Res 31 - ps^i+cbo . ga . i§es * sin ■ ne& ■ 
hrjod , rig . byed . Adon + pa . po I 
| dri + mod , pndraa/d . akya gnus . tahaim . pa * 
de . van . rab . til . gnid . log ■ gyur I 
| stabs + ben , mnaA - ba . khyod * ni. rtag - tu ■ 
rab . tn . sna , bar - nam - lana . paAo I 

S (10), I utpal . snoii . po/d - Adab . ma , Itar . &no , 
padma - Itar . dkar , yans . pa/d * mig | 

| Ilia , min . gt&o . bo . tliarns . cad . boom - gyur - 
tbamfi . cad . byed , pa * ana . tab®gi . g^ug- 1 * ] 

| kbvab , /ijug - kyaii , ni . yun * tm , giiid . log . 

trii'ml * gyi « gnas + 1ms . thar . ma * gyn* ! 

[ etoba , ben . ffiTia/j . ba . khyod . ni * rtag . tu . 
rab * tu , aha . bar . nam * bha . pa/io 

l SieUTjHt ? 

* Sic for P/^yan. 

s ImJFl* 





X0TE5 FBOM THE TAKJUK. 

ff*Tfflf<,nLiy uy: Fifo’siVr^fT 
snsR^rrrfW: i 
^ ftft^jarr shfa 

W* ^ f«TH WRHTff TTHT7T l| Q a 

TRfT f*v$ I 

^iflt faflT 'T TTKij^i 
^«ra 7 r f*fsi sinnw irtjt 11 qo i 
jranmr^Tt 

TTRT^ft TTf?Tf7: | 

^ f*ra gmnrr 3r*rrff n ^ » 
Tint f^?im 
^jq^r^wn^i i 
flniNfa<rii7Tft mrfhimnft 

f^TWif iT5 fare! §HHTPf THTTH JJ <R |j 
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9 (8). ] gan^„ kyi , ri . bo/d . rtsa . la . gnaa. km . abrul. 
kyfo . niched s phyir + thoga - pa. hdhm \ 

] grofi . khyer , bum . bmegs . srcg . par . nua « 
gan . stag , gi * paga . paAi . goa . gyon + pa | 

| ittfe * gsum «. con , dreg * ri . mebog . bu . mo . 

dan - ni. lhau . cig , gilid . log . gynr | 

| stobs , hen . nuiii/f . ba „ khyod . ni . rtag . tu , 

rub . tu . aua p bar „ nam + kna . paAo | 

10 (9), | flhur * baAi , rdo . rje . lag . na , tlioga * &ii , Iba - 

min . mams . kyis r tbub dkaA , ba I 
| Ilia . jt . gtao * bo . bde . sogs - bdug „ po , nnona _ 
p&Ai . bsam - pas . mum H par . Akkor 
| nit ska n . mo . min . dan . tntehan , mo . gmd . log * 
Mod - puAi. Adam - du , nes . par * byin I 
l stoba , bcu . mnuA r bn - khyod . ni . rtag « tu * 
rab . tu * ana . bar _ twtn , labs paAq | 

11 (12). | ria * ba . kba . ba > ku , mu . da * mtabuns . dmn . 

Alhuiia 1 . mig * ni . dinar * gynr . la | 
j Mod * pa P brtan * sra . sgeg . po. then . gsol ■ lag - 
na . Main T par , brtaon | 

| stoba . can * do . ni . nam . gru/d , mgul, naa , 
Akhyud . din . Mi. na . Qal. bar . gyar I 
| fltobs . bcu . mnaA . ba , kh^^od . ni . rtag - tu + 

rab ■ tu . ana , bar . nasn . Ians . paAo [ 

12 (13), I glad ■ cken , gdeni , oan mob# . btt, gteiga*, pa * 

mam p pa * kun . tu . Agega . byad . pa | 

[ Agram . paAi - ana . gnis . myo« , chu. rab. Abah , 
duu - pa»- gaun, mtkon . po . agroga * pa * yi * 
| tatogs . k^u - bdog ■■ po. yan ■ ni * ebah + gi, btmi, 
baa p myoB * par . gyur | 

I etoba . bcu r mriaA , ba * khyod * ni . rtog , tu » 
rab . tu ■ ana r bur . nam , luiis . paAo | 


j.a.A.9, LUOS. 


J mthv*, text. 

1 Sh fur f 


48 


7X2 


JTOTES FEOM THE IOIHL 


^r?ifV$€K*flGpr 

n^mg^mrsr *nr*pi: i 

f^rasm^fUat f*raffR: fwrfr 

t%W WTPT TWTrf | q| | 

>JS!Mrd<.(7MH% i 

^TTTrrrf^Ht^: *rtjf<i «-jft ^rrcfr 
^st^'n ra fast wmrra inmi i <js i 

f^f% ijfa *r*fa tt i 

gqfafli5<*ST<F*fFfaiTniUfa 

^ M ^Tnrni jutts n w m 
^nn TS HfsiY 

fafa* [irffrf%7iT%i fa w^n 
^tr«i ?is fast wiuiTTt mrra 11 <t£ i 
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13 (14). 1 Ear . nmAt < me . tog . liar * ana . gab . gi . kg . 

pa . rue Log . na * mdm'i . thun . tbogs | 

| padma ,, gar . pa . lta * buAI * lua . can * gdoo . 

drug * Iba . min . kbrufi . khrun . bsad | 

| mig „ gaum . Idun . pa + gEon . ouAi. tsbul - can . 

de , yan * gilid . Mbug . log par . gynr | 

| stabs t bcu . mnaAi . ba * kbyod * ni * rtag , tu . 

rub . tu . sna * bar . nam * lane < pa M \ 

14 [II). | gan * Mg * ral . pa . ser . akya/d . L&hogs . bstaq . 

dinar . po - zans , mdog . khrag . gi . mig \ 

\ phyugs . bdag . dgafi , ba/d . dusu . geig + do * 
clingy . pa . Apia* . par . mu . pa * bo 1 

| Mod , paAi . lba . yi » mdaA . areg . lus . can - me. 

lha . de , yan . gnid . log ♦ gyur | 
f stabs . bcu . mnaA , ba . khyod * ni . rtug . tu . 
rab - tu . Gita . bar . nam . laiia . paAo | 

15 (17), I g^ni . rje . elm * bdag * lus . nan . gnod * abyin . 

Adre . dan . Itu - /iphyeAi , dbnri . bo . dan | 

| de , biin - A jig . rten . sky on . gzan , lha - yul , 
m . sten * namldm/r , la . gnas . pa l 
gzon . mi * mu . la . rab .ebags . zur . gyi 1 . lha - 
dan , liia . min , mama . kyan . giiid - log - gyur 
| stabs . facu . muaA . ba * kbyod . ni . rtag , tu * 
rub „ tu . ana * bar . nam . inns . parto | 

16. I baa . mtbuAi + gnaa . eben . Mi , na , drari . aroii . 
iian . apon - T um * gi * ra * aogy .dan | 

| kun . tu . rgya * yogs . guas ■ Ajog s rgyas . pa . 

grog , mktar . ba . dan . dga/; . byed . rnama I 
] gzL-m . nn . mas . atye . gnus . chage. &m . nnone , 
pa , de , roams . kyan . giiid , lag I 
| etobs , bcu . mna/i * ba , kbyod . m . rtag , tu . 
rab . tu . ana . bar . nam . Ian& . poAo | 
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^if-Hril Wgf^TTT: | 

W?t WHHTn II TO I 

m^inwr fw^rr 

’w^TJrfwfaffar ^nr 

rT? fsraf HmfTfi HHTJf I ** II 
WTKPT ^r;THHfinrf^?! I 

UWWirn T^l f^ II TO R 
fTWm Traw I 

WT^rfT?TT^T5!t fi f SIJHiT fmft tfo'. I ^ R 

vn: HHTfT; g*r*frnfr rfit: 

3**wta inN* i 

*rap5rr s 

J lH|i?rW n^ipff m wtqn u M u 

C J 
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17 (18). I mi - pa/il * rgya . tntakor . byin * gyur * gti . 

mug * dra , bag . febcbs . paAi Aua 1 ± 

I tbub . pa * ser . tkya , gzega - zan . knn . tu - 
Akhor . ssin . blsui . paAi - b-sam , pa . can | 

| zi * baAi * bdc . ba . yoibm * Gams . pa. dc * rnaina - 

kyaii , ni . grlid * log ♦ gyur ] 

| gtobs . bcu . nmaA . ba * khyod * ui „ Hag . tu - 

rab , tu . &na . bar . uam . Ians puAo | 

18 (15). | zas . la . rab . chugs. dman . Iub. rtag + par. roal. 

ftbyor . rjes . su * dgaA , gyur . pa | 

| gnod * pa * snu . tahoga . rnama. dau * Idan p pa/rii. 

yi . dags 3 , Ita , bur * tsbig T pu/ii . Ins i 
| da . dbuu* . hgta . ba . mini * bral . gm * ym . 

gcer . bu * da s roams . kyari - gQid . log I 
| atoba . ban , mna h * ba . kbyod * ni . rtag . tu . 
rab * tu . aiia . bar . nam . Ians . paAo | 

1 A dnfe^Ta line! 

* Sit inr isVijjj, 

* Ajs-puj-tiiiCiv = rfisj . i%., "3^1? , 
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^nrfv JTgTtT 



I 


^WTTpT«i»r 

***** **t s*j iftr i rs u 
41f^HHif<i f**f*r efts 


Hfff sHtw * * <fr<4*Uj^nt l 


1^ *% ifHNfa 
*i iprf®rftt 3 wr*rc;^ 11 *3 u 
*5^t isW^ +iei-Hr*iTt ***%wY*ir 
WWfhftW iiiJflt^tr 1 
^ ¥rar *3* wr*rt sf%«r: 

Ul^ WT fa^*T m \$ u 
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22 (19), mi . . mtahau , mo , mun , pu , arega . pa 1 *. 

mal * cba . Athng , gyon . cm [ 

| yiil. gyi . snaa . rt&n 3 . la . ni«rub . /dbug. gmd . 
kg . gyur * pa/ri. tehc I 

| dge , dan . mi. dge/d - Abraa « bp , yoiiau _ Mre , 
kg * byed . pa . 11 a | 

| rtag . pa + fiid * du . goid * sad ■ gtui . yin . do - 
la * phyag . Atshuk I 

23 (20). | chu . Agram . dag . du . ba . ki'i . rigs - brgya . 

tdeups * kyis . fthu . Atburia . ie ! 

| notnB . naa , Agro . bar . gyur - naAan * chu . la . 

bri , bar . mncrn . pa ♦ med I 
] de * bzin - tkub . pa . afian * dnags . mkhaa . 

brgyaa . yan . dag . batod . gyur . kyan | 

| joq . tan . rgya T intaho . lega . pa/d . gter. chen . 
zad . par . gyur . ma . yin ] 

24 (21)- f rub . to . n&m * nabs - kliyod . gcig . pa - yi * ye . 

Ses . apyaa * phye . gyur , bstod - paa | 

| /Jig . rten . gaum „ id gnu . rta . bdun T Aod - 
kyis , Agro - Adi + rtag - tu * scan . byaa . te [ 

| ana . tdioga . km , thob . him . uim . las . bzlog - 
Abyor . Idan . dpui * gyis . byaa , pa * dag I 
| d gos . mod ■ rad - dgur . bde P blag . tliios . grub * 
main „ pa . kun . tu . epyod - gyur . cig | 

| yan * dag - par . idzogd . pa/d . aaiis , rgyaa - 
lags , klia - cheAi . rgyal ^ po , in . ba . ri - sa - 
de . vaa - bstod . pa . rdzogao |J 


1 Sir iol Trfrf? 

* Sir U JF ininJ , Man. 
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NOTES. 


▼' 1* — : «> all the MSS. ; Tib. has gt»o = offS: ? 
b. : This appears to be die reading of all 

the sources; but, since would best go with 

this word and in bo taken by the Tibetan, it appears 
probable that it is an early mistake for or 

the like. 

d. SInssnW * - - *nfin ; MinayeiPe 

MSS. Tary between 6 ^JT% and between 

and t^S: . The T.O. MS. has TjffT 
- - - ^Tt% Minayeff, reading as a de¬ 

nominative, translates “ Why do not the bees* since 
they imitate Garuria,” etc.; but the Tibetan requires 
the rendering “ In the sky Garutlu Hies, why do not 
the bees fly ?and this is also demanded by the sense. 
We must understand JIV^M ns ‘traversed by Canada/ 
which is grammatically defensible, though awkward. 

shi fli would depart too far frum the MSS., and docs 
not satisfy the balance of the phrase. 

-HWU'HiWf [Minayeff ; T.O. °3T<fT4|, Calc. a tT*mrf) 
agrees with the Tibetan (hpMgi . pa~). 
x 2, e. (T.O. *]Tfq5) a , Calc. w 

Miuayeff with three MSS. rendering ‘with 

bright halo *) is the reading of one MS.: the Tibetan 
Uia , >/i . isftotjx records a reading 
T ' 3 - ri ‘ wl’aniwt** : Since the riding , which 

the Tibetan renders ‘ the three creepers/ will not Bean, 
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■we must with Minnydf accept the rending of two JIS3, 
'the creepers called women/ and find here an error on 
the part of the Tibetan translators. 
l\ L giver of complete blessing/ Minayeff. 

The 1,0. MS. has ^T? & . But the Tibetan is doubtless 
right in suggesting hi . ba. Cf. 17c. 

4.—f?. - Mioayeff ; f having won a 

foremost place of happiness/ Tfb. p but the verse is 
uimietrical; omit yah and fat ? 

A. MinayefF; but the T O, IIS. reading 

[he. 0 tfterVj is supported by the Tibetan c i7 itiiimi. 

'the one sound for the ereation of 
the world p ; the Tib. adds f .redounding loudly in secret/ 
and omits 'creation'; probably, therefore, it followed 
a different reading. Cf. infra 125. 

e. i^Tvftfii:: is inrmetrieal. Tib, gives Tflff, which 

however in not decisive. The Tib + verse is hyper¬ 
metrical ; omit ran ? 

5—fi, ■ Tib. has dmar , pohi * bod . kpk . 

tjnak * nm . pa = Mmra-prabhajfd phCw/ttu (? gimi for 
pmn). 

L : MinayeFs 1 de¬ 

stroying the darkness with its rays r is grammatically 
objectionable^ and the Tib. gives c destroying the 
throngs of darkness.' 1.0. ha* k 

d. 5f [Millayefr the MBS, varying 

between this and TfavfV i^ and : Tib, 

supports ibis, reading ni * ma . d§ . yam . mpOS *jp«§ . 
(for hj-'/j-yrra} = WT^ - 

6.— a. The Tib. line ie short by two syllables. 
h. TZ§* : Two MSS. and Tib. have 

f. ; Does Tib. dmm . pahi * wdffa* . duh * 6m/. 

ia represent or is Am/ an error 

for h hrtif 
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v. 7.— b, nes . (or sar .) . paid = ni^etma is obscure. ? read 
si , iah('. Note 

y- 8*—6. wxfX^XM^ iso Mimiyefi and Tib.] ■ two MSS. 
give Q ^m Q and . 

r. th—<r. thwjs . pa r hrAffA f — "3T|^Hi should perhaps be 

. jw , hctmh "wearing a cord/ 
r- dreg p ubo ( pride*J, is perhaps an error for den 

"hr him/ 

*> 

V, 10p— o, ?T^T^TT (LQ.; Mmayafi ^HillX :) ^ supported 
by the Tib* l&a . wiifl . rnmm . . cKrtfh . iu. 

&■ 10.; Miimydf but one of his MSS. 

has ^^7TT and another - 

t p 11.—6* ? hipi (so also Minay elf), while the Tib. sjep . pa 
probably represents . Tib. also probably read 

* \*in (//«?« . gwi ■ hg . ntf s Wzjjz * pat . 

Wwh) for ^TQW\ , but the line lacks two 

syllables; the IXh MS. gives sriirf^^^fr^n . 

v - 12*— rf - ITWTfr {Minaydf and Tib. e ^TT) f the reading of 
the 1,0. ibS. and two others, seems preferable^ 

: the of two MSS. leaves 

a hiatus. £lh. represents - 

T3T<lq£T#ici*r^ (so MinayeS- 1.0, the 

Tib. &gra » g&tn . mihon T pu + sgr&gi . pn is an un metrical 
insertion from v. -I. which has displaced the rendering 
of this phrase. 

v. 13-—r\ Ff^^r*T° l The text here given is that of MinayeE, 
which however is not entirely satisfactory. Two MSS* 
give and the Tib. seems (hi hug) to imply some 

adverb. In supplying fRHR: ^TTWhT ( tni# . g&uNt . 
hteti . pa . ghon . uahi. . can) it must he mistaken* 

v - —t. ^iprfd { — Tib. . hd&g . ffi^h . 

&ahi * fftMHi vomrs nearest to the LO. Ltud two other 
MSS, 
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: Tib. griff . ht . rhatja . pet apparently implies 
j which will however not scan unless we 
read (for Tli) before it. This is very likely 

what underlies the unintelligible >ni?t <^1^1*414 
of the 1,0, MS. But on the other hand the Tib. geig . 
tit may be an error for tihig . pa — - Was the 

original P 

e. ^O lT^TTrR (Tib. hdod . pahi. Ilia . tfi. itulah . sreg . 
Jus , eon, where sreg ‘ hum ’ is probably a mistake 
for ffitiffs ^fbm): Minayaff'a gives no 

moaning. 

15,—r. %fff^TT^T is the reading of all the 

MSS.: Tib. gsoit . n« . ms . la . rab . ehaga , ;«/*. W . 
Ifiti . daft. iha . wn>i. mams — ^tw»T?^SZT^7 
does not correspond, and the verse is hypermetrical. 
Waa the original but . gyis . blta i ^fwnt:) - de , 
munis . by nit ? 

10. _ Xn thiB verse the Tib. test is very corrupt and the 

equivalents in some cases uncertain. We have itsn . 
spun — m, V * 9* - m — ^ftrrtr , ?gya& . pa= arra, 
grog . tnkhar - ; is dg «h - bijed= , and 

is fotn . tn miswritten for ttflj P litttm , tfta ‘ suburb * 
and gnas . chin ' great place * are no doubt stupid 
errors. In 1, 3 there are two syllables wanting, and 
the espression gzou . ntt . mat . tkya . fjnns . ehagt is 
meaningless. 

In the Sanskrit we must note the faulty -‘Mindhi of 
4ir<iKL<i (MinayefE Tit}. 

17.—<?- TIWftrfTftrirH (so 1.0. MS. and Tib.): Minay ei! 
reads In S ho has qmj If] - 

?lf?niT^ is omitted in the Tib. T which also reads 
uf^T (thub . pa) for TPJ ■ 
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y> 18,—The I.Q. 1ES. here ogrees with Minay efi’s text, which 
I print. The Tib. must have read {or 

^TfR-), fallowed perhaps by 'frrotilTTO^T:. It 
omits ’TO . What is ? 

vr. 19-21 are illegible In the LO* MS** mid wanting in the 
Tibetan. MinayeJTs text agrees (except that he has 
fw far with the loin SiqjrabMta, m which 

also vv* 19-20, mutatin mutandis, recur. In v- 21 he 

has ^\fc\, 

v. 22*—1 irr (TX>. and Tib.) preferable to 

MinaydFa iltflsiT* and it ia supported by the 

Tibetan; hut both arc grammatically open to objection 
(trf^PW active, ' scattering round " J), 

v. 23.—c* * fw^jtTO (so I. Op and Tih): Mirnyeff 

v B 2L—The place of this verse is supplied, in the Tibetan, 
by a different one, perhaps in Smgdhara metre;, which 
wo may tentatively reader a* follows: —” Having 
hymned thee, the dawn who art the sole powder to 
the eye of the mind (or the knowledge of thee, the 
only dawn, which is a powder to the eye), while the 
ruler of the three worlds, he of the seven steeds, ever 
illumines this nnlvorae with his rays, may those who 
by their fortunate glory have put an end to the 
path of evil that occupied every path in every way 
enjoy a desired deration with happiness according to 
their will*" Tenants in MmaycfPs text are wcgnpTt 
, for , ^fTO:, and t^fT. 
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Ar t, XXV —.Sfafe on Nieofai Mmum and /iis “ Sfo™ ^ 
By W tt^tau IuvrjfE, 1LB.A.S-, Late of the 
Bengal Civil Service, 

Is 1705 there appeared tit. Fans ;i work entitled " ITistoire 
gene rale dr r empire mogol depms s;t fondutioru sur les 
Memoires portugais dc M* ALmouclii. YomtUsn " (Ito, pp, 272, 
til so in 12mo r 2 vola.), by Father Fmn^ofe Catron, of the 
Company of Jesus, The narrative breaks oil at the end of 
the war of succession between Aurangzob and hi& brothers 
(1668-9)* In 1715 the name writer supplemented the 
above work by bringing out what he culls a Third Part 
(4to p pp. 107), in which he continues the story to the 
Tear 1707 and the battle near Agrah between two eons 
of Aurungzeb. Besides the Hague editioM in 1708 of the 
French test of 1705, English mmalatione of it appeared 
in 1708,1722 (second edition), and 1826 (a new translation) [ 
nnd an Italian vcwion was published at Venice in 1731. 
Neither in English nor Italian is there any edition of the 
continuation published by Catron in 1 * 1 □* 

So far as I am aware, Robert Orme was the first 
historian to moke use of Catron's work + As soon as the 
f{ TS i volume of hU “ Military Transactions 5P was published 
(1763)j or even earlier. Urine began to collect materials for 
hi* projected continuation, of which all that was ever written 
appeared in 1782 under the title of “ Historical Fragments 11 
(lOt pages in the 4to edition of 1805)* In the index, 
under cither “ Catron’* or M ManouehV' there are nineteen 
references. In hi* first note on the book (Note iv), ha 
says of the manuscript that it if] “supposed to have been 
carried into Holland, and is well worth recovering.” The 
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same note, after praising the elegance of Catron's style, 
cararncntfl cm the want of chronological arrangement. Both 
Grant l)ufl, 11 History of the Mahrattas ” {1826), and 
Mouiilsluurt Elphinstone, " History of India 11 (1841), 

quote Catron (Manucci), sometime* with approval, at other 
times with considerable hesitation. Mr. Edward Thomas, in 
his “Revenue Resource* of the Moghul Empire in India, 
159v$ to 1707 11 11871), relies almost exclusively upon the 
figures given by Catron ( l to edition of 1705, jip T 2S4-266}. 
In two later histories the evidence of Catron (Manucci) 
is even more largely referred to with either praise or 
depreciation. 

In 1876 the late J, Talboya Wheeler issued vol, iv, 
part i, of his "History of India from the Earliest Agee.” 
On p. xii of the Introduction to this volume Mr. Wheeler 
writes: "The history' of Father Catron has often been cited 
in the present work. It forms the very best authority fur 
the history uf the reign of Shah j wham Catron’s history 
of this period is in accord with that of Bernier. Catron is 
far mure successful than Bernier in bringing out the true 
character uf the leaders in the great war which brought the 
reign of Shahjiihun to a close, Mnnouchi must have sent to 
Europe copies uf the correspondence between ihe prominent 
actors. Catron quote fi letters, which reveal the inner nature 
and disposition of the writer^. The suhalunco is given in 
the sixth chapter of the present volume. They" impart 
a dramatic character to the history. 1 * Mr. Wheeler returns 
to the subject in the Introduction to voL iv t part 3, 
published in 1881, adding in a note on p. via: “the 
original memoir^ written ill Portuguese, which Mannuehi 
^ent to Europe in the beginning of the last [Le. the 
eighteenth] century, have not yet been dfeccvered. 11 

The next writer who quotes frequently from Catron 
(there nre ten entries in his index: Is Professor S. Lane- 
Poole in his “ Aurnng^eb” r'llulers of India,” IR98). His 
verdict nn Manned is as depreciatory as Tolhqp Wheeler^ 
is ktidfttory. According to him the work is full of errors* 
it savours strongly of the chroniqtw &ca}tdttfeu&e t jt h, the 
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production of a malicious and disappointed backstairs under- 
ling; on the other hand, the “ Ltistoire ” by Catron " would 
bo invaluable, il there were any mottos of authenticating it, 
by comparison with Maimed 1 * MS, 1 * Probably the truth 
lies between these two extremes, but will be found very 
much nearer to Tfdboys WhoeJers than to Lane-Poole's 
position. Again, there is an article on “Travels in the 
Mogul Empire ” in the Quart trip Iteriew for April, 
1893 (p. 519), which is most probably from the hand of 
Professor 8 p Lon e-Poole, where the question of Manned's 
authority as a writer of history is thus summed up:— 
** Much of this criticism may be successfully combated, if 
the Portuguese text cun be produced and the blame for the 
numerous errors of the ptibhshed work thrown upon the 
editor. But until this is done Catron-Munouchi cannot 
safely be relied upon as an authority for Mogul history/ 1 
My object here ia to show that the Portuguese (and in parts 
French) tost of Manucd can be produced, that, in fact, 
two copies of that text arc; in existence, that is mn bo 
translated mid published by anyone who will undertake 
(he labour and expense of such a task. I am already in 
possession' of transcripts of the text which have been made 
for me at Berlin [tnd Venice, 

In 1700 Nicolai* Manned sent Irum Madras by the hands 
of M. Beakndcg, a Pondicherry official, the first three 
parts of Storin do Mogor." < hriiig tu AL Deslaudes* 
appointment (28th Dee,, 1703) to the West Irirlio^^, where 
he died on the 13th Feb., 1700. the project fell through 
of publishing the work under the auspices of Louis XIV, 
In India the Jesuits had already attempted in vain lo obtain 
prjsse^ion of it; in Europe they were more successful 
il. Deslandes lent the MS. to Pde Catron, and the result 
was the publication of the "Hwtoire,” as already stated. 
The MS- wits deposited in the Jesuit College of Claremont 
jit Paris : n building situated opposite St. Etionnt-du-Afont 
li nd behind tile Pantheon, ou the* siti of the present Lycee 
TTonri IY. On the expulsion of the Jesuits, the sale of their 
property was decreed,, and MnnuccTa MS, was entered uh 
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No* 856 in the list drawn up by the Conmiissary under the 
Arrdt oi the 5th July* 1763. Baron Gerard Heemmnn 
(1722—1774) bought and took to the Hague 349 MSS 1#r 
among them the throe volumes of the “ Storiu do Mogor/ 1 
On the death of his wn, Comte Jean Mwrmaim (1753— 
1325), the Jesuit MSS*, then reduced to 250 in number* 
were sold. Of these 190 (including the 61 Scoria do 3Iogor **) 
were acquired by Sir Thomas Phiilipps, the great collector 
oi Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestuue Ilou^e, 
Cheltenham. The Mamicci work is entered as General 
No. 1945 in Lhe privately printed tf Catalogue- Librorum 
- * ■ + ub anno 1824 ud 1337 T tB under the title u Hrstock 
do Mogul/* Alter the death of Sir Thmmia Phillipps* hk 
heirs begun to sell bis vast collections; and In 1337 the 
Koniglicho BibUothek at Berlin bought a number of his 
manuscripts, m the purchase being included the "Stork do 
Mogor/ F The three volumes air- now in the said Royal 
Library at Berlin snider the designation of Pliillipps 
No* 1S45 ; and they are fully catalogued on p. 24 of 
lb Ike Riiiuiiui^ehe Mcermami Handschriften des Sir Thoma* 
Phillipps in dc-r komgliehen Bibliotbelm zu Berlin, be- 
schiiebcn von Alfred SchuIzo J> (4 to, Berlin, 1892), In 
1901 the three volumes were transcribed for me by Herr 
An ^)tto, whoso services were yctv kindly procured for me 
by Professor L. Stem, tbc Librarum. 

After the dispatch to Europe of three ports* bringing 
events up to 1700, Manned went on with a fourth part, 
eommcndng with the eighteenth century (1701). Some 
time in 1704 or 1705 (the “ approbation JJ or permission 
to print is dated the 10tb April, 1704.' Catron sent to 
Maimed an advance copy of ins preface- Maimed was 
very angry ■ he wrote in regard to Catron, ** Bat seeing 
that ho meant to make the work one tu his own glory, and 
mix me up with the fables told by other authors, thereby 
usurping the result of my labours and fatigues during &> 
many years, and of iny great expenditure, while ho would 
have the coin and honour; I requested him to return the 
work to me/ ! To make sura of non-suppression, Manned 
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sent to Europe the original rnngh draft of the first three 
parta, and the new fourth part, by the hands of Father 
Eusebius, of Bourges, u Freneh Oapucin, to whom ho made 
oyer a Latin letter to the Doge find Senate of Venice, dated 
Modraspaten (Le. Madras}, Lhc 15 th January, 1705 (llt)| ?). 
Hlc*c documents were made over to Lorenzo Tiepolo (107B- 
1742), Venetian ambassador to Franco (1701-1708), and by 
him tranpuiitted to the Senate, who deposited them in the 
Library of St, Mark (which in 1002 was boused in the 
Doge's Pidncc). Tho fifth part (which only exists in full in 
Italian) reached Venice at sumc date before February, 1712, 
In 1741, when the above-named L, Tiepolo had become 
Librarian of St. Mark, A. M, Zunetti unci another published 
at Venice a folio volume " Latina et Italics D. Mara 
Bibliotheca Codieum mnmi - scriptonim - * ♦ On 

pp. 335, 336, Znnetti gives a full description of ManuecFs 
MS. of 778 folios, Codex No, xhv. He also describes 
Codex slvp of 740 fnliojSp which is a translation of No. xljv 
into Italian by Conte Stefa no Nivibue Garde tro* Portuguese, 
the Professor of Civil Law in the University of Padua. 
There were also in Zanetti's time two volumes of pictures, 
one of portraits, the other of gods and goddesses. From 
the former of these volume- the cataloguer gives some 
reprodnctioDfl in the hhape of three very fine copper-plate 
engravings of (1) Tuinmr and thirty-one other figure*, 
(2) Aurangzeb* an old man on a white horse, reading, 
twenty-five figures on foot, (3) a portrait of N. Mantled. 
:i stout, white-faced inau, entirely shaven, dressed in Indian 
costume, looting to left, and feeling the pulae of a very dark 
man. Part iv fa™ Codex xllv and part v from Codex xlv 
were transcribed for me in P102 by Signori Gilberto Mioni 
and Carlo Alberto Corti, of the St. Mark Library, through 
the guod offices of Professor Dottorr Giulio Cdggiola, eub- 
libmriara 

As mentioned in the last paragraph, it would appear 
that besides his manuscript Maimed sent to Europe two 
volumes of paintings. Of these only one Is now forthcoming 
at Venice,, Cla-^e vi F Codieo cxsxvi, pictures of god* and 
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goddess, with a few battle-pieces, till in colour a, and two 
p lans of a battle (that of Jajau In June, 1707). The volume 
bears a krge book-plate with the arms of Venice, the year 
1722, and the name of the then librarian, nieronomn Yeiiierck 
Of the portraits die only trace left at Venice Is in Claesc vi, 
Codies ecclsv + which consists ol Italian descriptions of each 
portrait. Cardinal Pkeido Zurk, writing io 1S1B T li T )i 
Marco Polo , , * , M says on p, 203 that the Manucci 

MS. t “one of the ornaments of the library, had been irre¬ 
coverably mislaid (sman ito) in the late political troubled' 
The librarian think =5 this a very inexact statement; he bolds 
that one volume was stolen (mjfito) t not mislaid. The manit- 
seripts Cod. xliv and xlv were apparently never appropriated 
or removed hy the French, Put the volume of portraits wuh 
made over in 1797 to the French commissary* M, Brunet, 
was removed to Pads, and lins never been restored. The 
volume is now in the Bihliotheque Nationals at Paris, deport¬ 
ment of Engravings No. G.D. 15* reserve m t and although 
rebound hi scarlet morocco, sprinkled with the imperial bees 
La gold, ir still hears inserted in the centre of the cover the 
diamond-shaped impress [on call leather} of the San Marco 
Library 3 identical with that on the outside of Codex xliv 
(Zunetri) still at Venice. There is a list of the fifty-six 
pictures, “d'une splendide executionin E, Bloehct 5 * 
■” Inventairo et Description * 11 (Puds, 1900). 

M, Blochel had already reproduced one of these pictures in 
iJ Gazette des Beaux Alta " (1897; , p. 281, the portrait of 
Khiisrii^ son of Jahangir. 

Let me now turn to what I have found in Manned, eo 
far as 1 have yet been able to study him. In the very first 
chapter* the account of his journey from Venice to India, he 
throws unexpected light on an obscure, one might almost say 
jin unkii'.unm + episode in the diplomatic relations oi England 
with. Persia, the mission of Viscount Bellamont i 1 Henry Baid) 
Iroiu the exiled Charles II to Shah Abbas. Maimed, a kid 
who had run away from home, was taken into the service of 
Lord Delhimont, and travelled with him from Piayrna to 
tii us win, Ispahan, -Shiraz, Gombroon I Bandar Abbas), Surat, 
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BurhiiTipiiT, Sirenj T Dholpur* and Agrah* Manned was with 
The ambassador when he died suddenly In June (1656 P) 
near Undid r a itardt on the rood between Mathura and JJiUi. 
Dr. C. H. Firth* of Oxford, the greatest, living authority on 
the history nf that period, is prepared to accept Manucei's 
account of BeIlamont P s mission in preference to that in the 
Jl Dietionary o! National Biography," which is in Dr. Firth's 
opinion very unsatisfactory* Bellarnoufs doings in Persia 
and Ms arrival at Surat (January, 1656) are confirmed by 
records still in the India Office; though, unfortunately, the 
archives of the East India Company become defective at 
this point; and I can trace no report of the ambassador'* 
progress beyond Surat. 

In one way, more than in any other* Catron has wronged 
Mann cm; 1 refer to the total suppression ol Manucci J s 
personal narrative, thereby giving rise, us I believe* to the 
greater part of the adverse comment on the historical 
portion of the " S tori a ** which he has Introduced into his 
4:1 Biytoire.” Tlie unpublished text U fall of ManuccTs own 
adventures; and it i> these h mostly Interesting Tor their own 
sake and excellently narrated, which give to bis work 
xi vivacity and naturalness that go fur to remove the feeling 
tif distrust inspired by a perusal cl Catron's Tli^tc^ire^” 
Cutrou was too much concerned with classical models, 
elegance ol style* and the dignity ol history to do justice 
to a writer like Manned. Moreover* CatronV metliol oi 
dealing with his authority suppresses one i'ael, on which 
I would insist, the unusual range ol ManuwFs journeyings 
in India. 

Xofc only did Manned know Agrah and I>ihli P but he had 
lived for years at Labor; had been for months besieged 
in Bhakkar fort in Sind; had travelled from Agrah viii 
Allahabad, Benares, Patniih* Dhukka, and Balusore to Hugh, 
thence buck in' Q&rinibhLEur* Ttajmnliah Batmih, mid Allahabad 
tn Agrah and Dihli. As captain of Rajah Jul Singh 1 * 
artillery* he marched from Dihli to Aurangabad and thence 
towards Rgnpur; resigning that service, he proceeded to 
Bsssem and Goa. Returning to Hindustan he settled ns 
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a physician at Labor; next he removed to Pandora, nine 
mfle» north of Bombay, but on the loss of his fortune, 
returned to Dihli- In 1G7G the eldest Prince (Muhammad 
3Iu*azzani p Slink 'Alain j took him as hia physician, and ho 
accompanied his employer first to the Dukbin T then on the 
return march to Chltor and Ajmer and took pirt in the 
campaign against the Hanii and Prince Akbar ; finally 
accompanying the imperial arm y from Ajmer to Aurangabad 
(1681), On u pretext ol two months’ leave* he quitted the 
army (1682 or 1683) and found his way vii Surat and 
Diiiiiniin to Gon. There; lie played si purl in Lhe negotiations 
between the Portuguese on the one hand, and Sumbhn Ji, 
Mahrattah, and Shah “Alnm on the other. For these service* 
he obtained from the Portuguese in 1084 the order of SL Jugn. 
Cht visiting Shah f Aland* camp t that prince detained him 
and mu.de him resume hLs duties; but soon be Tnnrmgcd to 
escape to G-filkhandah and thence tq the cost coast. From 
1686 he lived at Madras, where he married the widow of 
an Englishman, find owned n house and garden* Tie died 
at some unascertained dale subsequent to February 1706, 
having been employed several times by Governor Pitt as 
u negotiator. Such a range o£ experience i^. I think, 
unparalleled in the case of any other writer of his class, 

I will now run rapidly over the duel' historical events 
that are dealt with by Manioci, in regard to which he 
wars a con temporary, and in some cases an eye-witness. 
Ho iVfts present with the army under Dam Shlikoh which 
left Agrah ou the 11th May, 1608, and he took part, in the 
fatal battle of Samugaih on the 4th June, 1668. He was 
io Atmmg?cb*s camp when Murid Hukksh was entrapped 
and seized; he joined Ddrii at Labor, marched with him to 
Bhukkar, and commanded the artillery during its invest¬ 
ment, He describes the circumBtances of DariFs betrayal 
and death, and lhe merited fate of his betrayer. He recounts 
the story of Turblyat Khan's embassy to the Perdhm monarch, 
the ins alts he received, the burnmg of his beai'J t and the 
ribald parody oj "Ahimglr's coin;, as then eammt at the 
Persian Court— 
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SiktaA zad Art qur$-i-pattlr 
J Sarfitter-k ush-i-pidar-gir * 1 

" Struck coin on a round uf cheese 
The brutker-tdayer, the fathcr-scker.” 

The campaign round Gmi Is fully treated {16B&-1686), and 
the Mogul attacks on and conquest of (iulkhandah (1685- 
1887) urn well described. In the later years (1686-170^) 
there is a most interesting aoeonnt of the heathen practices 
which the Jesuits allowed to continue among their converts, 
of the origin and progress of the persecutions of Christians 
at Tan j or, of the quarrels between the Jesuits and the 
Oapncma over the spiritual charge of Mudra^ of the visit of 
enquiry by Curdintd Charles Thomas da Tmirnon (1668-1710), 
Patriarch of Antioch. There ore oho the detailed report of 
a case before tho Inquisition at Goa in 1650, given to the 
author by Father Fphrom, CtajmcW, the accused (he was 
Roman Catholic chaplain of Madras, and died there in 1664); 
i«nd a statement of the dispute between the Jesuits and 
Oapurines most spiritedly written, possibly by a priest and 
not by Manned; himself, reinforced with copious quotations 
from the Vulgate. Then we have many detailed accounts ul 
AimingEeb^ movements between 17 DO and 1707 t with 
references to the desolate state of the country, a long drought 
frvm 1702 to 1704, and the onenjachmeats of the Mulnattahs 
-it Maumlipatain und us far north as G wnliyar. When Madras 
was invented by Baud Khun in 1702, Mamnjei and a Brahman 
were sent out to negoeiute ; and our author tells the whole 
story from his point of view. There in also an excellent 
account of an attack on Cutidalore by SnTnT miTu Khan, Panni, 
brother of Baud Khali. In short, the work positive ly teems 
with facts and is of the most absorbing interest ; it would 

1 TTii] r^Ln-bml wtirdl iIjU-- iniitnfceil la ^'iaTH.1 nr& i —■ 

£?££jr& zad dar jdhEnjk& wiftr-i-mwtr 

SftflA J lining A fen fir - 

The iJiw f dfenw the Stiuh u£ Yi-rm emne from the tiiln- tah-n by 'Atrcngfr, 
ihi 'MWrld-tfiiar**; and the lYrsiaui Court refined la tne Iadorn Emperor 
at ibe ** EJjj^-edqjl'* 
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cover many pages if I gave merely the barest enumeration uf 
names, places, and events occurring in it. 

Hut* is neither the place nor the time for a critical 
examination of HmmecffL merits or demerits ns tin historian* 
But I have said onough t as it seems to me* to prove that no 
writer of Indian history for the period covered hy him (1058“ 
1709) will he worthy of serious attention unless he can show 
that ho has diligently studied and thoroughly digested the 
test of Alanucci. Credulous, superstitious, at times garrulous 
he may be; but he was a keen observer with unusual 
opporf Lilli Lies. It ie little better than a commonplace to 
remark on the value to the liistorian of the East of first-hand 
narratives by European contempora rica Whut to tb e Oriental 

self-evident and a matter of course* strikes the European 
as navel and worthy ol record; and the way that a Europe a u 
presents the facts is much marc likely to he understood bv 
ns. The inestimable value of Bernier 5 ? work has never been 
disputed i in my opinion, Mamicci* although inferior in some 
respects, is in others distinctly superior* Manned ought to 
occupy a place at Bemicris side us the best European 
authority for the lihtoiy of India in the years succeeding 
those dealt with by the earlier writer. 

June 22nd, 10Q3. 


SIHTLEMEKTARY RRUARKs 

Since writing the above ^Tote* I have came across Three 
other references to Mammon In 11 8tudii Biografici e 
Bibliografici mlla Storm della Geografiu in Italia/' by 
l 1 . Amat de S. Filippo [2nd ed**- 2 vds-, BtO, Roma, 18S2), 
there is on p H 440, voL i # an entry devoted to Nicolai Mhuucci. 
Reference i& made therein to the original manuscript in the 
Mare tana library at Yenico and to the Italian translation 
by ihe Conte Stefaito a Nivibug Cardeirs. Three sources 
are quoted—Lcgreoii, Fosearim, and Zurlu. I have already 
referred to Cardinal Zurba work. Angiolo Legremsi, 
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Venetian, publthei a small book at Venice in 1>05 culled 
JJ H Pellegrino nell’ Asia a preface ami 

four parts. Tlie third book, pp. 192—310 of purl u, contain!* 
his travels in India ; find oil p. 223 he speaks of meeting 
Manned at Aurtmgiibad in 1679. In part v, folio 221, 
Manucci mentions the visit of this Angiolo Legrenzi to 
Aurangabad. Marco Nicolab Foscurini (bora 4th February, 
1695, died 31 at March, 1763, Doge from 1763) published 
in 1752 hie " Della Litteratura Veneziaim." On p. 441 
(edition of 1854) Fosooiini speaks of Manucci (calling 
him in error Antonio Manuzio), of the manuscript in the 
M it rcianu, und of C'atroil’s French (< Histone. FoMdrim 
emits the sound criticism that few will approve of the 
entire suppression bv the Frenchman of Manucci s strictures 
on the Jesuits’ mode of conducting Christian missions in 
India. In addition to the passages referring to missions it 
would be possible, as Foscurini points out, to collect from 
parts i to iii many things entirely omitted by Catron, 
such as strange and excellent information about the natural 
history of Hindustan and the social customs of the people, 
Hindi; imd Mohomedaiu “ There is also much in purl* 
iv nnd V, those that Catron never saw ” ; and from the 
“ Storin' 1 could be put together a life of Manucci, die Jit pitnn 
<l*accktenti ettrmi. Foscurini had heard that Manucci died 
in 1717 as an octogenarian. Strangely enough I discovered 
a few days ago, quite by accident, that Miss M annin g 
possesses a sot of Indian views (lithographs] taken from 
some Italian book [not yet identified). Among these are 
four coloured portraits, of which two, those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, purport to be taken “ from a manuscript of 
MantmcL" It may turn out when the book is found that, 
these were copied from the volume O-D. 45, now 

in Paris. 

July Is t, 1903. 
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Art. XXYL— An tarty Do « umcnijrom Kho fttn, 

in the Stein Colled ton, with other early Persian Documents. 
By D + 8. Mabg^i.louth ■ with m Introductory Wote 
by JL A. Stein and comTunmpntion^ from W P Bother, 
A E. Cowley, mid J. Wiesner, 


iNTEiJiUltTORY JfliTE- 

The i x ri r| v Persian document written in Hebrew ohnmct^rs 
which Professor D* 3, MakgolJouth lias at my request 
Idnctlv undertaken to publish, and yf which his present paper 
is intended to furnish a preliminary account, was obtained 
by me in Lhe course of my Journey of archmologieal ex¬ 
ploration in Chinese Turkestan carried out during 1900-1 1 
under the orders of the Government of India. 

Small a& this fragment;±ry document might appear by the 
side of the ample finds of ancient nmnuseirpta and records 
in Xharoshthl and IlruJimi, Tibetan imd Chinese, which 
to warded my excavations at sand-buried sites of the Khotan 
desert, I did not Ml to recognise from the first its ekmi to 
special interest, m it Is the sole specimen of early Hebrew 
script, which has as yet come to light in that region. But 
the particular circumstances attending its discovery made it 
desirable to postpone any notice until the doubts to which 
they might give rise had been critically examined, and if 
possible also settled, by competent exports. These opinions 
of experts did not become available to me until after I had 
prepared my Preliminary Report on the journey as well 
m my Personal Warrant* of it, which has now been 
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published 1 It has thus been left for the pm-sent occasion 
briefly to relate the circumstances in which the document 
wad obtained by me p and to explain the conclusions w hich, 
I beliecan bo drawn from them as to its probable origin 
and date. 

In Chapters X V III.-XX, of m 3 - Fenfflmtt Nlorraitre 1 luive 
already given a fairly detailed description of my explorations 
at the ancient site known to Elio tan 4 treasum'Scekers J by the 
name of Bandfin-Uifiq and situated among the dunes of the 
Taklamakan desert, some seventy miles to the X.E. of the 
Khotan oasisJ By means of almost continuous excavation 
work which kept me and my little force of labourers busy 
from mo rn i ng until nightfall, I had succeeded between the 
ISlli December, 1900, and 4th January* 1901, in clearing the 
interiors of those numerous small Buddhist shrines and 
dwelling-houses, the remains ol which, scattered in groups 
over the ruined area, could be traced under the cover of drift 
fanth Apart from many interesting remains of Buddhist art 
in the form of stucco relievos* painted panels? and frescoes, 
these excavations yielded ample finds of manuscript leaves in 
Sanskrit and a Central-Asian language (in Brahnu acript), as 
well as of Chinese document*,-—all these are written on paper. 

But the occurrence of these cpigruphlc relics was very 
unequal F some of the largest of the structures brought to 
light proving in this respect complete *h hmW There was 
ample evidence to support the statement of Turtll* the honest 
old 4 tmamire-meeker , J who served me as guide, thai sover a 1 
of the ruins, even suck us T found covered up again by 
deep sand* had on one or the other occasion been dug into 
itnd disturbed by parties of adventurous native, These 
periodically visit the site in search of 4 treasure * during Lho 

1 JVWLwiHrtty Bepvrt *t\ 4 joN+Ttey 0/ nvvh «uferfAl J md imtigrap\*txl 
fltptefaH hi In VMm*e Turluntm, fof M, A. Sths-, Infen EdiHaii-.|;i j Servii^ 
PnUkhftl imdm iLt KirtliiriTTtT of H, W/a Bftittlauy uf 3tat? for Indui In Conn-- il" 
Iimdija, 1001 ; pp. 7l ? ^imrio p Trith 16 plates. 

i&jntf-frw-ttti raki AArfatt .■ Tariff frf a Jwrfwr 

mid j^jraphiial tjpiur*iwm in Chitas* 3W*.r<«i p ‘with jq mop' \ XDin , kr i L 'Liml 
■p™* ^ mmaHWHi i Hunt Ultima ■, by M. Amt Stiw, Lmdati (T l&w 
Crn^TBi, itfoa ; pp* iliii -+ 62*, Htu. 

■ Sco rural cf AAuUim, pp. 261-121, 
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winter, when the absence of sand-storms renders the dr ended 
desert accessible, and the condition of some structures which 
the movement of the dunes had left more or less exposed 
during recent years fully illustrated the destructive results 
of their operations. 1 

By the 4th of January, 1901, I had completed the task 
which, with due regard to the prevailing conditions of the 
bite and the available working season, 1 could hope to 
accomplish at Dcwdan-TJiliq. I accordingly hastened to 
transfer my cuinp to some ruins known by the name of 
Hawk, which Turdi hud reported to me as situated at the 
distance of a day’s march among the higher dunce northward. 
As T knew these remains to be small in extent and not likely 
to offer much scope for excavations, I decided before leaving 
lliiudiiu-Uiliq to pay off and dismiss to their home a portion 
of my contingent of labourers whom the privations and 
fatigues of the preceding weeks of hard work in the wintry 
desert had already severely tried. On the evening of the 
following day, when returning from, the examination of 
the ruiiicd structures briefly described in my PtnowiI 
JYarrafitr, 1 I was surprised to find my Eawuk camp joined 
again by a small party from among the men 1 lind dismissed 
at Dtmdan-Uiliq. Apparently more enterprising than the 
rest, they had put off the start on the weary trump across 
the band-dunes back to the Tawakkel oasis, ui order to 
indulge freely for a day or two in that traditional pastime 
described as 'treasure-seeking' at ancient sites, which, like 
washing for gold and jude-digguig near the river-beds, 
presents to the average Khotun cultivator all the fascinations 
of a land of lottery* 3 

They related that while 1 prospecting ’ in their own fashion 
run fin it the ruins, they hod scraped uwuy the sand outside the 
broken east wall of an ancient dwelling-house (marked by 
me D, XIII,), the remains of which lay not far to the south 
of my former ccmping-pbee. The interior of this fairly 


1 CoUW iRuiu* a/ PP- -jB, .a 17, 3il, 
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conspicuous ruin had previously been cleared under my 
supervision from the sand filling It, but without any objects 
bemg found apart from a krgfl mud^built firt?pliH i p and 
n wooden cornice, According to the information then given 
by Turdi, u considerable number of large silver pieces, in 
the customary shape of the Chinese horse-khoes or p Yuinbus/ 
hod been discovered in this house home thirty years previous] y p 
when ho m is a yonth. He also well remembered that the 
ruin laid, subsequently been repeatedly searched by other 
treasure-seeking parties in the vain hope of similar lucky 
hauls. 

My Tuwnkbcl labourers, who had also wished to try their 
luck here, declared their search for 1 silver or gold 1 to have 
Ijeen equally fruitier But while scraping among what 
appears to have been miscellaneous debris thrown outside 
by previous treusui'e-seekers, they had come upon the two 
antiques which they now brought to me in the hope of 
a reward. One of them was a piece of coarse stucco* of 
the same kind as that found applied as wall-plaster in most 
of the Ihindilii-Liliq buildings, showing some much-effaced 
Chinese characters arranged in three lines within a Inmie 
of black lines measuring about 5 by 3 inches. 

The other fmd T os it ikon presented itself* wilb a lump of 
thin brownish paper* so closely crumpled up that in the 
absence of proper appliances 1 found it quite impossible to 
attempt its opening and unfolding. (Jnly where one edge 
of the paper could be partially loosened was I able to make 
out some characters which itmmfestly looked like cursive 
Hebrew., It was not until this compressed mass of ancient 
wTLBt^paper had under gone careful treatment under the 
expert hands ol Mr, Hunt, of the Manuscript Department 
of the British Museum p that- it resolved itself into the 
relatively large but unfortunately much-mutilated fragment 
of the JudiKHperskii doctonent ihmvwod Mow by Professor 
Margolioqtk The extant portion of the document* with its 
closely written thirty-seven lines, covers one aide of a piece 
of paper nearly Id inches in height, and apparently pre¬ 
serving its original dimensions ha that direction. The 
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original width of this paper cannot be ascertained, as ou 
either side the fragment is badly torn and presents rugged 
edges, the actual width varying from 4 to 8 inches. 

The circumstances in which these two finds had reached 
me miiflf* me at the time with special keenness regret the 
limitations of my philological equipment ■ it comprises 
neither a knowledge of Chinese nor of Hebrew, and con* 
eequeutlv I was unable oven approximately to judge from the 
scrip!s themselves us tu the character and age of the objects 
brought before me. \ ct it was evident that a definite 
opinion as regards their origin and critical value could safely 
be bused only upon such internal proofs as the analysts of 
these remains would disclose. They had not been unearthed 
in hit presence nor under my directions, uud I felt bound 
to attach importance to this want of decisive personal 
observation in view of what evidence previously eollected 
at Kiiotou hud taught me of possible ri?k* of imposture. 

The story of I slum Akhuu’s forgeries, which I had then 
already strong reasons to suspect, and which 1 subsequently 
wo-' able to expose in full detail, bus been told bv mo 
elsewhere. 1 It is true that the 'ancient mnnuaaiptB ’ and 
‘block prints ’ manufactured by this clever scoundrel, which 
for some years found such ready sale among European 
travellers and collectors, invariably showed only 1 unknown 
characters,’ the forgers never 1 saving succeeded in imitating 
the characters of any known script in a consecutive toxL 
There was also the reassuring fact that Islam Akhun had 
been cautious enough to keep himself mid his productions 
carefully out of my way. Besides, it would have required 
u strong detective imagination to trace any eomiecrion 
between the forger then away from Ehotnn and the labourers 
I had personally selected for my expedition to Danrlan- 
Uiliq from among the young agriculturists of the Tawnfckcl 
JlLiniletbi. 

Yet impressed as I was with the necessity of being 
constantly on my guard, I had endeavoured to exercise 

I See Emm </*%*>. Chip. XXXI. <pp. 4S9-4S1J : B**™"** 
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the closest watch while the excavations at the sate were 
■proceeding' in order to he ruble by immediate personal 
observation to authenticate any antiquarian objects brought 
to light. Hence I felt all the more thoroughly the want 
of equally precise testimony in the case of the two curious 
finds brought to me (ifter iny departure from Dundau-TJiliq, 
F closely csuminecl the several men who alleged to have been 
present at their discovery, and found that their separate 
statements mutually agreed well A poet-factum inspection 
of the find-place with a view to testing the correctness of 
their report, held out little hope of additional assurance j 
for 1 knew it was useless to expect that the loose sand 
ontside the ruined .structure from which those small objects 
had avowedly been ncmpe/l out, should retain any distinct 
trace of their onglued position. 

In the end consideration for the seriouj? practical 
difficulties ahead obliged me to abandon the thought of 
r d return to XHmdan-Xiliq, I ivhb on the ctd of the trying 
march which was to take me nod my comp in accordance 
^ ith previous arrangements wmm the desert to the Kenya 
River. 31y camek, which had rejoined me from the 
jungle along the latter^ and by which liloxto the move could 
be effected, had subsistrr] on the seiintmst of rationh and 
practically without water for fully fixe days already. The)- had 
now to face three more days' difficult marching norms truly 
formidable dunes of sand, and under baggage loads which, 
owing to the impossibility of using other transport* were 
exceptionally heavy. A return to Daodin - Uiliq against 
the original carefully calculated programme, would have 
* 0 ',t it delay of at least one or two days, and there was 
reason to fear that this delay might lead m the end to 
u break flown of the severely tried animals Such an 
eventuality would have Implied great loss of time, if not 
other serious risks beside^ and against them the doubtful 
rbonce of profitable investigations sit Dandan-Uiliq printed 
no adequate sakolf. On these grounds I final]v decided by 
the morning of the 6th January, for the direet*mnrch to'the 
Kenya River, as described in my Personal Mrraftis* 
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"We shall he able better to appreciate the definite bearing 
of the internal evidence afforded by the Judfco - Persian 
document upon the question of its character and age, after 
u brief review of the explanations which d priori present 
themselves am to its real origin. After prolonged consideration 
of all circumstances, both in the light of my observations at 
the time and of subsequent experiences, I feel assured that 
the possibilities with which we have to concern ourselves are 
restricted to the following. Either the document and the 
small Chinese inscription were found by the men under 
the alleged conditions near one of the ruined buildings of 
Damian-Filiq ; r,r they had been abstracted in the course 
of hit excavations at one or the other structure of that 
site and secreted for a time by the labourers concerned, with 
u view to securing some special reward on their subsequent 
delivery; or these objects were of modem origin and had 
been purposely taken along from Tawakkel or Khotim to 
DaudSn-Uiliq, on the chance of an opportunity somehow 
offering to sell them to me as genuine antiquities. In view 
of what mv subsequent investigations disclosed about T dam 
Akh tin’s activity at Tv ho tan, I shall scarcely he held over- 
suspicious fur having given serious attention for a time to 
the last-mi rood supposition, far-fetched as it might appear. 

There were from the first several weighty considerations 
against it ; but fortunately it is no longer necessary to 
examine these in detail since the export analysis of the 
Judcca-l'ersan document, as recorded in the contributions 
below, has furnished conclusive proof of its antiquity both 
in respect of its script and its paper. 

Tn regard to the latter point special importance must 
attach to the result of the microscopical exami nation which 
TTofrath -I. WiSSXEH, Professor of the Vienna University 
and Director of its Institute for phmt-physiology, has, at my 
request, been bind enough to effect of a specimen taken from 
the narrow available margiii of the document. To I rofesAor 
TVicsner belongs the merit of haring, in the course of hk 
researches in connection with the paper documents of the 
Archduke Rognier’s collection from Fay lira, for the first 
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time elucidated on a ficienidfio hush the curliest historr of 
paper manufacture In the Hnhcimimdan East. 1 ITe ho* 
subsequently devoted prolonged investigations to the 
unnlytib of the various ancient paper materials represented 
in the collection of Central-Asian mamiseripttt which was 
formed by Dr. A. F, Rudolf Hbcrcdfi, c.i.h:., under the 
orders of the Indian Government. Since publishing the 
important reddlts of these labours in his exlinnative treatise 
Mkrttilcopi&eht' TTntcr&icMififj attar (ht- Turkestmimhitr unti 
muhrer Anmtito&er Papier^ mist M*t&logiscficn BeHragwi mtr 
mimtofiopinch*, n Pmpitrmtermek tmg ' J (Vienna, l f>02) T 2 Pro - 
fesaor Wiesner has very kindly curried through an exact 
microscopical analysis of representative specimens of paper 
from the ancient MSS. and documents in Bruhin7 p Chinese, 
jind Tibetan writing, which my excavations at the Dundun- 
TJiliq and Endorc ruins had brought to light. All these 
long-continued systematic researches, from the results of 
which Orientalist studies arc ho und to derive appreciable 
benefit in more than one direction, invest Professor Wimier^ 
verdict as to the antiquity of the paper of the Judina-Persian 
document with exceptional authority. Uls opinion is re cord cal 
in the following report with which he lias favoured me under 
the date of May 23rd p 1903 


w FTcit Ur Stein hat an mieh das Ersuchen geriehtet, cin 
mil iibejtaendetea Papierfragmeotchen (nnheschrieben cca 
1 cm. gross'! „ welches von einem vielleicht alten bebriii&eheu 
Ahmuscripte bcrriihrt, eu vergleiehen :— 

™(u) 3Jit den mir ziu I7nicmichung vorliegenden von 
Hcrrn "Dr, Stein in Dandan - Uiliq selbst ausgegrabenen* 
spatestens djom viii. Jahrhundert angchorigen Papierem 
“ (6) ALit. mudcnu?n Papicron aua Ehotan, wcldie mir Herr 
Dr. Stein zuxn 2weeks des Vergloichoa in unzwcile Ihuften 
Originuleii Lkberesendct hat. 


S'* kus trtsati SB IH/ Fnip&mtr , ( n£ U^AmAttmT Ftipim in MtilAti ftm&m 
nuM dtf Sxmmltfng da PappntM ErAk^g Jtmijur, vds. D. HI, IflftJ. 

1 PnbLL-bud Ee vnL. lull nf 1 he D^kirbrift™ Arr MiUAimatmk-niiturwinm. 
Khqftkclm drr XmmlK&ga Afaiemit d<rr Vumm «■ Jto/fen. Ylam ■ Abu 

Mpatatdy Itj CurS Gerald 1 * Sot^ Tiama # JMB, pp, so 4 to 
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:n 


** Die TJntersuchung urgab:— 

* + L Dir Bapiere uu* Datidan-Uiliq smd zum Thcile mit 

Stlirke geLeimt, ss a Tli, imgrleimt. 

“ Hus zur Dntersuchuiig vorlicgende Pnpirr dus hebraiHchen 
1st wngeleimt, und in^bpsoiidere frci von Starke 
und S tarkeMriat er + 

“ 2. Das Papier dea hebriilacluc'n llaiiuscriptes Hess sich liet 
dor ihikniakopiseLcn Lutorsriebung von den idt.cn i npisrcu 
a us Ilaml m-Tiliq niclit nnterschddiu. 

"Jedwh koimte in dicsmn Papier mchfe auigefundeii 
weitleu was nnf die Gcgenwart von Mudom (als /uRutz) tint 
Sichcrbnit kattc adbliosen lnssen. Koch iat mit Ruckaicht 
iitJ die Eleinbrit d L -r zur UntersfUfhunjf vorg&fegtmen 
Probe iibbt ttcHgefn^hJasaen dinfc* Hademnuisae (mis Zusalz} 
im fragHdien Pnpicre vorfegimnt. 

*< d, Yrjii den moderoen EZhotanpapittfeu, vrelcbe gtuuzlioh 
odor doth a urn grossan Theile unis macerirtem Past tins 
PupieimanlbuerbttunicH bticitct, wurdt, iat da a Papier des 
lii'brai-jidn'ti Itauuseiiptes volktaadig verse hiedm, 

Xaeb ineinetn Daiurhnltcn hit tins roir zui UirtcrsuchuDg' 
iibergebene Papier alt. Pst ist cutwater dereolbeu Horkunfl 
H'ie die iibiigon in Dimdaii'Uiliq uusgegrabtineii Munuitfipte, 
oder es entstnmmt dcr id.ten ambiacheii Papierfahriktirion uus 
der Zoit zwiseben 751 m Ckr- (Beginn dor arabischeii Papici> 
fabrication) und 796 n* Cbr. [ails diesum Jahrc stamnwa die 
altesten bis jetsst zui 1 Untersuthung gelangfcen. urubischen 
Papicre). Pie arabissche Pupierfahvikution kuna unmuglieli 
in i t. jenon guteii Produkten bugonnen habeu, wie solehe ana 
dcr Sieit von 700 und. aptiter vurliegen. Zwiseben 751 und 
700 1st das a rub. Papier aul riel ricfeitr Strife gestanden, 
und ea Lst niclit unwubrschdnlicb fkss man djnuaLs Baste 
verauhiedoner Piknzeii durel! Stnmpfcn in Ptipiemiflsio 
verwandelte und a Is Zussitz stark zeTBtampfte Hade nr 


bcnutjrte. 


“J, WlESSER.” 


Professor Wiesnerk Report as above reproduced establishes 
two essential point'd beyond all dispule. It is certain on the 
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one hand that the paper of the Judmo-Persian document, 
when examined under the microscope* could not he dis¬ 
tinguished by the most competent authority from the paper 
of the ancient manuscripts which had been excavated by 
myself at Ifendun-Uxliq* On the other hand, its paper 
was found to differ utterly In structure mid character from 
the modem paper produced and generally used at Jxhotan 
which, aa nhown elsewhere, has exclusively served as the 
material for the forged manuscript* and + block prints J of 
Islam Akhun and his factory. The facts here established 
disposa of the possibility of the document being of modem 
origin, and distinctly point to the comdusion that the first, 
or the second of the suppositions above indicated must be 
trite, La. that the document was actually found among the 
ruins of DandiTn-TTiliq. 

In this connection I may mention that expert- examination 
of the short Chinese Lnseriptiijn on the piece of stucOo brought 
by the Sillne men supports this conclusion. Dr. S. W. 
Bf shell, t:. jlg.j the distinguished Sinologist, who has been 
kind enough to examine the few characters still clearly 
legible, has informed me that on palscogtaphic grounds this 
short inscription might well belong to the Tang period, 
from which nil oilier remains of Dandan-tJiliq dated 

There still remains the question m to whether the 
document wus picked up by the men in the alleged place 
and manner, or obtained in the course of my excavations 
at some other struct ate of the *amc site. Personally I am 
now strongly inclined to credit the mens story; for the 
strict supervision exercised over the labourers by myself, 
and my persoitul followers from India and Ivushgur, would 
have rendered the abstraction of objects brought to light 
during my excavations distinctly difficult. But fortiumtcly 
the question thus left open in no way affects the can- 
elusion in which we must fed mainly concerned from the 


1 Frunn tile few k*ihk cbtfotLiri Dr, RushiiJl has mtu^ n qt the w.iuts iJ Thi' 
".il Huilslh:i, Th flmi !(■ rnrcMoa -i Avaltfilrir* rra, pduiW tn u mjniusriiil 
4.f tivn drilicHLuH ft urj ilUrkge ol lint daily t 
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philological Lind hhitorical point of view, that us to tile age 
of the document r 

In my FrtUmimtry Reps ft, and more fully in my Personal 
j'Fitrrttihr, I have indicated the clear documentary and 
nruhasdogirul evidence which proves that the settlement 
to which the extant mins of Dandan-Uiliq belong, was 
abandoned to the dcsert-sands about the dose of the eighth 
century of our erad Tbis fact furnishes a definite terminus 
ad quem for the J udceo-Perd an document which has come 
t*.* li^ylat from one or the other of i+^ sand-bimed structures# 

The antiquarian find-S and observations collected by rue 
tit tbc si to do nut supply evidence that would help to 
determine a chronological limit in ihe other direction. But 
I may mention that the earliest Chinese record from Dandrra- 
Uiliq bears a date earreuponding to 768 a*d. Considering 
the remarkable diyncaa of the atmosphere in the Xhotan 
region as along the whole edge of the great Turkestan 
desert, there is nothing to preclude the possibility of 
a manuscript fragment remaining in fair preservation for 
a eonddemblo number of years, even when not protected 
by the sund nor specially cured for. Hence the fact of 
Dandun-Uiliq having been abandoned only about the close 
of the eighth century v.n. could in no way be considered 
un argument against the conjectural dating which Professor 
Horgoliouth ia inclined to derive from cm apparently 
historical [ill ns mil in the doenmeut- 

The fniginciitory state of the document leaves little hope 
of our ever obtaining light ns to the incidents and conditions 
of life which brought the writer, a Per^Mm-speaking Jew, to 
a distant settlement in + what was then as it is now. H a province 
of the Chinese Empire. Tt is, indeed, a far cry from Ekotan 
to TiikirLBtHh, tin* nilcr ol which, Hie JspaAhad, is ulearly 
referred to in the due Limoni Yet, curiously enough, any 
doubts that might arise on thus score are mol iu a very 
conclusive way by unequivocal evidence of Chinese historical 
records. 

1 Set Jtyfafe i\f pp, 309 Kp|. r 5^1 : Prenminrtry Erjrtr*, 

P|u S3 H). 
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In his forthcoming great publication, ZWwwcafe aw fr* 
To'j-ZVrje (JVfnfisJ occideiitmu*, JL Ed. Cho valines bus thrown 
open for Western research a remarkably rich fttorehouae of 
Chinese historical information about Central Asia. 1 Among 
the extract a from the Annals of the Tung dynasty which 
M, Chrraimsa lm» translated and elucidated with rare critical 
utimieiip and which his kindness enabled me to study in 
a proof-copy of Ms work, there are found brief hut exact 
notices concerning the diplomatic relations which the rulers 
of Tabnrifitim maintained with China during part of the 
eighth century. Pressed hard by Muhammadan conquest, 
the rulers of Tybaristun naturally turned for help to the 
great though distant power which, os the Successor of 
Turkish dominion p asserted its hold over Sogdiana aud even 
on the Upper Orus well up to the middle of the eighth 
century. Emhisries from Tubiiri&tiEu to the imperial Court 
are distinctly recorded us lute as the years 74 il and 7o4 A + u. t 
about which time the Chinese tost Western Turkestan to 
the advancing Arabs. 11 is scarcely necessary to point out 
that by the ride of such political relations a connection of 
commerce is also likely to have been maintained. 

It deserves to be* noted that, as I have already pointed 
out elsewhere, the influence of Persian art at Khotan is 
attested by unmistakcablo traces in some of the most 
interesting of the Buddhist paintings which 1 unearthed 
from the ruined shrines of Dundan-Utliq* With political 
aud cultural intercourse thus plainly indicated for that very 
period, we may well admit the possibility that the writer 
or recipient of the Judion-Persian document m strangely 
preserved for us at Baudiin-TJiliq, was himself connected 
with distant Tabaristilu. 

M. Auuel Stein. 


1 M. rhaTruipe^ 1 vrm k L= bring; jvrcnt£-J at St FFtn^burg tar the JcpperiiiE 
Rohua A«jdHinT trf Sciences El ia safa m predict that its pqldk'niisFp, which. 
nmj be trpectal at m earlf i!uU t wiU h*i an impartqiil erod for ail rib-iJara 
intere^tm! in th* bktfUT and undent ftDugiiphy‘ of Central Aria. Fur tbri , 
Moderate FA^ki-w-ian ur Ti&uraaJL vx pp. 173 «j, 

* Slv £»ittk tff Kftaldit, pp, *TUl, 
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The document of which a lew lines are reproduced in 
facsimile* and the whole oi which is printed* transliterated* 
and provisionally translated below, was discovered by 
Dr. Steix in circumstances which have been recorded in 
his own wordfl. The evidence obtained by different lines 
appears to point to tins document being not Inter than the 
eighth century a.lk + which would make it more than 200 
years earlier than (he oldest document in Judceo-Persian 
as yet known, viz,* the Law Report of the year 1020 t 
preserved m the Bodleian Library, and published by mo 
in the Jetn'^t Quarterly Rerirtv for 1899. But it would 
also be the earliest document In modem Persian of any sort,, 
since the earliest manuscript of a proso work in ordinary 
Persian appear-* to be the Vienna copy (dated 1055 a.d.) of 
the treatise by ilawaffak Thn "AH of Herat, composed 
liehreon 061 and 976 A.D., and the earliest specimen of 
a Persian poem Ostensibly bears the date 808 a<D*, but haa 
been shown by convincing grounds to be centuries hi ter. 1 

It seems* however, that this document does not belong 
to the end of the eighth century* but to the beginning. 
For in line 28 there occurs a sentence “since Yazid sent 
a , , , « to the Ispahbud, 15 and something more is told 
ns of the Ispabbud* of which however* owing to the loss 
of words, the sense is not quite clear. Now the Ispabbud 
was the prince of Tubaristan, and in spite of Moslem 
conquests the tide was retained in that region for many 
centuries : a prince who bore this title is mentioned by 
Yu'kubi (oh- circ- 012 ; PibL Qwgr. Arab ., vii T 276) T and 
also by an author of the seventh century (Sehefer* Ghred* 
Pennant, fi* 99). When therefore the letter mentions 
comm imitation* between Yasdd and the Ispuhbud* it is 
natural to suppose the reference to be to those of jTnsfd s$n 


1 Vhzi: JeUa ptetvl * 1 SPto* i, EiS. 
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-i'-Mnftnunh eon of Abu Sufnk, who conquered parts of 
Tabaris tan in the days of Skyman, son of Abd ul-Malik, 
about 99 a* it, or »I7 a.d. The history of his exploits is 
told bv Ikkdhuri, pp. 335-339j Tabari, ii, 1320, etc, ; 

liukut, h,t, T<t!)arinitin • Ibu KMllikun, h.t. F/«irf: and 
correspondence between 1 arid and the Ispnhbud is mentioned 
by these authorities (e.g. Tabari, p. 1324). Now this Yitrid 
was imprisoned by Omar son of Abd aU'Am, who reigned 
from fly to 101 A.ti,, and died about 102 a.u. His message 
to the Tspahbud cannot have been Liter tliurt fill A .n. T or 
til a.d. And the context of the Judaso-Persian document 
{60 far its it is intelligible) implies that the writer in 
describing an event, not of the distant past, but of the 
immediate past. Hence (if this identification be correct) 
tlie date of our letter will be about 100 a.ii, or 7IS a.ij. 

'What did Yaritl send to the Ispahbud P For a long time 
I thought that of the two words which represent this object 
the second was tOtl ‘a letter.* This reading, however, was 
improbable, since elsewhere the writer spalls the word 
and is not likely to hare varied. Moreover, the first two 
letters do not resemble Si. With the aid of the mngnifymg- 
gk^ the word is shown to be X&DTl, und the word before 
it fill. The word X&DTi is evidently to lie id entitled with 
the Persian 'a strap,' and the word pi muni be 

connected with c;, nr kui, which means ‘ made of leather * 
QWA eel enria totfectum). It is clear that the interpretation 
of each of these words confirms that of the othe r. Yu rid 
sent a leather strop to the Ispuhbud-—prubably a symbolic 
present, signifying personal eliastiscment, if submission were 
not made. 

Tliat Persian (in the ordinary sense of the word) was at 
this time a commonly used vernacular is quite certain, 
though there may have been no books written in it. But 
that would not prevent it from being a vehicle for corre¬ 
spondence, Arabic writers frequently put Persian sentences 
into the mouths of persons of the first century. Mu kbuI 
(ob, IM A.H.) is thus quoted by Timudhi (ob. a.h. 270; 
rfami 1 , Lucknow ed,, p. 12} as saying nad&uam for ‘ I do not 
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know/ JShi^ or ft not much later writer confused with 
him, quotes from Anuahirwin fob. 577 aji.) tt Perakn 
sentence ( Jlahaziu , od* Tloten, 169) ocxurring La a work 
bearing- the Arabic name Ta*cJd*&L Some early Verses in 
which Persian is mixed with Arabic are given by Jahis in 
his Bay&tt {i t 61). There is therefore nothing swrprming 
about one Jew corresponding with another in Persian about 
the year 718 a d. ; we should indeed expect the Persian oF 
that period to be practically free from Arabic words, and 
this expectation is justified, since in the fragments of 32 
lines which we can read, besides the proper name Yaaacl 
there is only one word which is Arabic, viz. tvTpT which 
in the context where it occurs certainly menus stirrup*,, and 
is therefore the Arabic ^— t'Sj 3 which in Persian is written 
; and the double misspelling is probably evidence of 
early borrowing*—perhaps through Aramaic. Since those 
•12 lines are all fmpiffntan r h we cannot indeed be sure tlmi 
no other And sic words occurred [u the document when ii 
was intact; but the chances nro greatly against their 
occurrence, since in documents dating from the time when 
Persian was commonly written, when the authors do not 
purposely avoid them, Arabic words occur too frequently 
in admit the possibility of their exclusion to the extent 
which this document displays. The treatise of about 990 -l_; ■. 
which Schafer puts at the commencement of his CfiredtQmtftkir' 
gives evidence of this statement; and the Jewish Persian of 
all periods is no less full of Arabic than the Mohammedan. 
Hence their absence from this document seems both to agree 
with the above identification and to confirm it. Bather hu* 
with justice called attention to the further absence of 
fftfaw words, a sprinkling ol which we should expect hi 
a m in n 1 1 miration from ono Jew to another ■ but, save for 
the word Jtabbi, there is no such sprinkling; and most 
surprising i- the designation of the Deity by the Per* ini! 
names faad KimM t instead of by one of the familiar 
abbreviations or periphrases to bo found in ordinary books. 
Perhaps the writer of the letter was a sectarian* 

Too much is lost for the editor to endeavour to make out 
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u continuous wnw. la lines ‘23 and 20 some one seems to 
he describing it prescription (magicul or otherwise I which 
u handmaiden i* to be taught: perhaps the writer had been 
employed us physician or magician by the Ispubbud, who 
explains how easily the charm cun be wrought. TLe greater 
part of the letter L* occupied with some details about the 
sale of sheep, in which the writer appears to be complaining 
of unfair treatment, lie is evidently writing le wine one 
who is superior to himself, and who in the writer’s opinion 
is able to do him some commercial or pecuniary service 
owing to his ' new rank ' (if those words are rightly inter¬ 
pret,: rli. That new rank was probably that of purveyor to 
the Ispahbtid, or at any rate administrator of some branch, 
of business at his coqrt. The writer of the document was 
a merchant of sheep, and complain* that worthless animals 
had been bought, in consequence of which a number of 
sheep had been left on his hands; these ho requests the 
government purveyor to buy. 

Apparently he had also bu compelled to sell some other 
properly, but the nature of his complaint can scarcely bo 
guessed, Ihe name of u city was mentioned, but the purl 
of the leaf bearing it has been lost. 

Further evidence for the antiquity of the document; is 
furnished by Dr. (Stein’s account of its discovery and by 
Professor WiesneFs report, on the paper, which both give 
t ie emt of the eighth century us u terminus ad mam fur the 
dew m me rit, 

ilr. A. E. Cowley, sub-librarian of (he Bodleian Library 
mill Fellow ,,f Magdalen College, has made the following 
observations on the pah^gruphy, which give the same kind 
of date:— 


"Same of the characters are ordinary and give no 
mdltation ol nge. 

The most interesting are; J. H, b ^ ], - p. 

0f these S, H, and to some extent *?, £, P bear a slight 
resemblance tu characters used (according to Lidzbamki ) in 
Babylonia and Persia in the twelfth century. 
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The data of the document cannot be so lute as that. The 
writing is throughout more archaic than that of the Persian 
deed of 1021. Surnc letters approach more nearly to forms 
in pre-Christian papyrus and inscriptions, us ^ ], fl 
(inscription lunn), p, and less closely 

The ft seems to be hallway between the Egyptian- 
Aramaic (papyrus) form (A* -^j and the later N. It is 
sometimes less developed than the ft on the Nash papyrus. 

The i is almost identical with the Eg.-Ar, A, and identical 
with tile form on a papyrus (sixth century) in the Bodleian. 

The dosed H is the form found in inscriptions of the first 
to third centuries, and hardly distinguishable from H, which 
does not occur. It is later than the form in the Nash papyrus. 

The Q is uLo later than that of the Noah papyrus. 

The 3, with its tail sometimes nearly straight, is very 
archaic, and approaches the form* used before final and 
initial letters were differentiated. 

The If is tmtismdly large and clumpy. It is nearer to 
the form used in inscriptions (fourth to fifth century u.c.) 
f than to the later If + 

The p has u small head and I s like (he Eg.-A t, form P 
or Y% but its long tail j* later. 

Taking the character of the writing generally, there seems 
no reason to doubt, and much reason to believe, that it dates 
from about the eighth century, If it were on any thin g 
but paper it might be even a Little earlier. It stands laid way 
between the eleventh century Persian deed and the remains 
of the third and fourth centuries.” 
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TKXT AM[i ThaKSL ITERATION . 1 

nth tit ncyxs ns* *x rms w «> 

jjj J i, ; J jd l 

trs Di-np ex hdxj nami m (a> 

lAH M 

nn xsi non *s kb p'« psxs ip n a* 

w — 1 ^ J *H> er* ^f^r- ij 

3 XX 'JX jnxi '0*1£J *3 (?' 1D1 (4) 

^' lB ^ 1 ^ ■ J i_? v*ji 4kj ^ >li A-. 

'anax "ms 'flvnDD ms p xn ns pai => 

l**** 1 *V tT* L " ‘-^ 

'x ms ems mu tt xmn ex *x j w 

oUj] _jJv. '.Ai, cJjLfl l^ji ^[bj 

^ m sm ns *o ns xn nxrei *n nn <7j 

^ ill Ijj *,» L y* t* lj i)Lu Jili 

nss mu Tf nra nnsim in n mao to 

'" - ^ ' '^- Ajjl Ajy>- lj: '^' , ' 

F^’ pf m3 xa mxsn jxEr :x w '? nxna to 

-y U^jSj ^Lijjl *>V* 


1 A oowiilnniMo mwinrt i- lust at hath truh ut []j a lit,« 
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as so* 'n sa ytt asm .-irana \s nas cio> 

jjjj]j'i bi oj J b *Jj- ttiis-jyj A.«U- 

*13 w's fsamtj nn si op Tin rrran an 

J y 

non tTrtfi sj ia m csnn *s ipns n*e (m 

'a*j 4a Ja^^o-j |*r*- 

sp p* on*n tbi in S3 p *:s pv as> 
^ uk rj' J ■**■*' j 7 V o- 1 ^ mjr 

^oe? i:i jnnioip 'a p p>n tsd <«) 

lsW^ yj tf j' 1 ^ * tA ? UT* ■v 

sn |TT 3 S 130 ’S'lD W T 3 S 013 E? (if.) 
^- T u,' J i/ sL It - i j^ * j' u“l“ 

rro ip *nsu jrrs as) 

'O |Oo«a ^jj 1 

on njsi |k?t nnoi <m 

kS-j—i J ’V' b; 

■in V p 'S "iD TS ST ( 18 > 

‘h or* Lir* j 1 hfi 

ai H3i 'nans nm nnn na ip t») 
J yS v ** 

p pia *nn'sn nan mo sn p (*>> 

tr* lj 1J y ^ j lir* y 1 
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"rs sa mils t*x &q mp tk in *3 csij 

ji].* U j' ^ ^ 

WBm pY 1JSD13 *1D1 m TT*S 'ITlD* { 22 ) 

-v/-V jJj' fji] 

i3^3D pnn seen jm insis tp px idi in <^a> 

l —-' «A ^iyi cs^f- 0 ^, ji 

^ Tattt sns ip insip pi* lasao «ia ( 24 ) 
LT* lr* 4a joL^ L* 

nD*S IjJfl CIlSN SI ppjp p *ix 133 ® (3B) 

*+3 fji*' Lr uT* 

*p’ p3TJ 3N '3 CHKliU DllJ’3 13 (26) 

t r J W jv'4i *-U-* 4 j 

*d *s pmrrjs yiss hi «i h’: 3 stn cim {a?) 

^ *iyJ 4J ]j u 

Tnau ]** TN n*i *P* *3 ana* xa:r na&u ip pa) 

■* 5 ^^ j' <*- 4 j .ai'j l*A i^U if 

113 m ip sn Duip n>o ‘nans *n ixp (kj 

in nnpi3 si ami ^ ns n& rtius ?'* amm m 

J ' 'j fnij* uZ-js** rV 

n£ip pi* dito-iis nnsn ne^ice] id ;n <ai) 
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*ai3 pKnoxva "id |« ra i)y ;«na kx (32) 

imp 'Tflona ast?* now lat ta® 

iJn ■ | «i* «^ ~^ • ~ hvL r* I 

Ti£D'j |'K W$ ]« WYS ts^J 

(t^ 1 -;' LF~i{ cj’ 

*10 1« Hl^SSl pTO (35) 
,J.-W jl iA#U ol »—J 

Stvn p tua w 

J Vj W*jj ujdj j' 

;« po 'N T*n *s in w (37) 

*rA>1 


Translation. 

(1) //’the Lord God help, quickly on the day 

(2) ten and twenty letters 1 wrote to no purpose without 

(3) Saying “What has become of my stipend, end into the 

han d qf whom 

(-1) if convenient, command him to give it to me. 

(5) and buy with that ” till 1 rose up and fell down 

(6) to } r our own &vrt t may the Lord God give you a reward 

therefor. 

(7) it got delayed, from month to month (?) and from decad 

to decud (p) 

(8) that they should buy worthless and lean *heep. The 

Lord God gm them very 
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(9) God forefend that one of them should be our messenger £ ?) 
since they 

(10) trfmi I had add a garment, they cn*f it in my face 
(U) hud sold: there whs uo-ane of the men of the city PD 

(13) Quit I should buy three ptiiim: and no mischief came of it. 

(13) since I expect. Hub of you : .first the affair 

(14) to be acquainted with my profit and loss, and your 

new post 

(15) to buy the six sheep of me, in order that 

(16) you said thus: Itabbi, three 

(17) and it is very detrimental 

(18) try and it from me 

(19) you yourself bought, and you yourself sold, and you 

yourself 

(20) Lf I am to be successful 

(21) to you* Be in no way distressed on your own account 

(22) nor (?) was it here. And m reference to the 
sheep it was right 

(23) came. When Yuzid sent u leather strap to the Ispuhbud 
(341 the Ispnhbud said ; bring me u tray (?) 

(35) the tray. See, I will teach the girl. And us many 
things us 

(26) T have seen, I will not transgress. Take a yurbak 

(27) 1 will give, that she may not learn (?) , To each 

one three 

(36} that I received your letter, one better than that you said 
(29) had you ordered anything, I would work hard that It 
might bo done 

(8ft) Ti'ty feelings, do not trouble &t all if my feelings be hurt. 
(31) going behind, 1 naked: he -.aid thus 
(d2) command that your minister i?) he interrogated con¬ 
cerning that 

("83) if you. hud scut your letter it troufd ft are been done 

(34) its young before those sheep 

(55) it did not come out from the direction of 

(66) he showed, such us saddle, stirrups,, and a hide 

(87 .1 of everything that 
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Notes 


1. TP- This formula occurs again in line 0 and 
line 8; "IT by itself in line 23, In the last place ajj 

v't ■ i * 6 .rj , , . jk-jj 1 when Tcuad sent , . , to the 
Governor,’ it certainly is the Arabic proper name \azid. 
But in the first three places it is followed by the word MTO, 
which dan only be the Persian 1 a>- * God,’ And, indeed, the 
context in the first two lilies is in favour of the meaning 
‘ God/ ' [If] the Lord God befriend ’ is like a line op* 
Yullens, i, 104 cw\^ j\ U*. J ^ : a»4 ' 

the Lord God [give] the reward’ is too common to need 
illustration. The third passage is too obscure to servo aa 
on argument. 

The words Tl“l Ktt resemble ‘TlTT'IK occurring in the Law 
Report in the sense 'day,' 

2. DHIp Compare , ap, Vidlers. 

3* \S* pSKX. In lino 10 wo rood of a 712U being soli 
The Jewish dialect confuses - and -, e.g. in the Law Report 
$hty"£ stand's for 

Jirt S21 ‘ perhaps into the hand of-* Bucher suggests 
that this Ls the compound Jb * goods taken on credit.’ 

). ’If! for - A Turkish idiom ? Of, line 13. 

5. The writer i» evidently clear that the perfect should 
have a u in the first person. 

6. £"□ Jicems to bo iordinarily pronounced bhish. 

7. '3 Tfl- H- noticeable that the writer makes 
no difficulty about beginning words with vowels: of. line 13, 


Tflrt- * 

HD ?1D . These words should mean ‘ from month 

to mouth’; but the identification of the intermediate pre¬ 
position 'D ^ not may. Probably we should supply at the 

end m 'D m Mhv 

12. *ipns. This seems to mean some sort of animal. 
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It- |H 'SIS' ’1 , In. certain. Persia n dialects u_j is regulurlv 
prefixed to tie infinitive. 

*S’3I?13. The interpretation of this is very doubtful. 

1-5. The combination *44 *1D appears to be the Persian *»= 
followed, by the tjil of ieSfet. 

'2i. infllp, doubtless Ein error. perhaps for jU- . 

2 'j. p3T13 perhaps for Wji ‘ a cat ’; yet a herb of some 
sort swma more likely. YuUera says, rtn felis mpiii mmtier 
t iatice protenir ns. 

The chief archaism in the document appears to be the 
separation of the yii of izafet in the form of *44, the use of 
which, however, appears to bo rather irregular; it is identical 
in farm with the indefinite article, and apparently ♦a* j lines 
TJ, 26, 28) and '44 p* (lino 27 } Lan k, written indifferently. 
The double spelling of the word jJS with J and 0 seems 
to poin t to the writer being either a foreigner or unpractised 

ill writing ; it even suggesta suspicion of tramlitaration from 
Arabic writing. 

Profe89 ° r Hacher, of Budapest, Ins hud the goodness to 
contribute the following notes. 


Zur Lmmig* 

K. 5. Vi el, TflTTlN [sf. 

2. 14. Das vurlelzte Wort, schcint jn zn scin ; vielUeht, 
uber V\ [der mittJcre Strich des ^ su orginzen). 
V,. 15. biack folgt die Wortgruppe 44“lj*3 '44 'ID T44 ■ 

vgL Z. 18. 

Z. „ Der Wortreat vor knnn }*K sain, 

% 16. Das Ifitzte Wort H'O ist droi. Daa vorletzte 
Wort kann H3 acin (*Jo). 

Z. 18, in 44' j£5 '44 'ID 144 44HITU. 
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Z. 23, Das vor HOXJ stthendc- Wort ist pll fdcr obere 
SclaeiiXrcI dus 1 gckiirzt und mit dem p verbunden), 
also cbastilbe nrabischa Wort, dus 7,. 30 t*pm> 
steht, Diibd ist pH das iirubiscbe Aequi valent 
des pen, (etna ' Briefbktt ’}. 

Z - 7 - <*«** lfsbnr? 1 Wort lit Dim (- *iJ odor *£j). 

Z. „ Am Seliltnss der Zeile : []D 'K pm tt4= ij,J j\ 
u* ob inocrorem , . . 

7 *. 2f». Dag Wort ouch *T.&T3 kunn nStHIfet ( — ei^S-ljul) 

gelcseti Worden, 

Z. 31. Die erstc Wortgruppe: rUPVn} *N '10 TK (=> = j — -5 
L. 'f5, -Nneb HSXJ ist nocli 'X erlffimbtir, 


£ur ISfkl&rung. 

7*. 1. Dubs in*, welches Wort bier und uuch Z. 0 mid H 
mit nmz - 'lA^j zesiTimien steit, wirklich s,y, 
ist wic U\S scheint mir nicLl aangeiuueht 

za scin. In Z, 23 atrlit 1*1* aUcin in dem gtaa 
verstaadliclien Sataa: ...*U ^ 

LlSu.y (“ wettq Yadd ehiffli Brief an den 
Refohlshtiber aehickl ,T J. flier kann duel nob] 
nicbr Uott gemeint 50 m ; sondern TT* isl 
Eigennaim-. IX* "X 1113 in '£, 1 kaini ein 
Adj. comp. srin wie 

j also JA^ 

Z. 3. nn ttS — rai K3 i*t vidl J£aul atif Credit 

(YullerSp i T 315a)* 

Z. 30. “Wenn inir dvr Niitren geliitgeu strike.” 
j.u.i.M. iarw. 


43 
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Z. 23, Zu 13K3D — iijt stu erwKgen, ™ bei 

VhUcts, i, 9‘2«, angofSbrt wird : “ eipw- nouit u 
rdgibua TaburUttiUtf proprium, qui primurc 
eatmpac Sas semi durum cnuii, delude sutem priuui' 
putum labi vindicanmt/ 1 D® gdbe dem Docu- 
aent emeu gtiogt*. und hiut. Hiiitergrund. 

Z. 30, bunn "mors, iuteritus” sein {Yullere, 

ii, 1486 b, a’), nrob in b 

Z. 34. fSPS kumi nicht = Tfct sein. j-ij bat eine kleine 
Mujizt. 


Trontetiption. 

Merkwimli^ ist die eonsequentc Sekreibimg von p fiir Ci 
f = 3l. Audi 3 Fiir l-j ( = P-). !tf£ — U Z. 10 weist mif 
liixtei*!! Aut&pmehe Lin. 

Aufialltfudkt nnSID iZ, 24) far *^jT; eben&o *H&lp (Z. 31 1 
fur ttefaen Z. 10, und Tf©U P Z. 23. Sons* 

findet fhc-Ii p f ixt i s. Z.D.M.G., Li a 400; hi* 759; uui-h in 
unaeren Texte, Z. 27, p^T? = . 

nTfl (Z. 12} = 1-w ; TgL rVTD ~ ^ - 


ifkr AiajttAifl/ft. 

Besmiderti riiivnikteriiliach 1st dna tTbermiE’hsreii dcs 

ii-lAuteft Z. 2, HtTB = ; Z. 30 t D \Vm = fA** 

oft Ef? kt das eine b^uptsadilichc Eigenthiiraliehkell dus 
Judisct-Peraisidjen; rf, Z.A,T r W,, *vi + 2-33; Z.rOLGk, Ii p 
-107. — Her vtoulieben p Z. 20, pi-*- (Brtfl) = 

MerkwArdig 1st das Fehlen jegliehen hcbraiselieii Sjjnuh- 
elementei!. 


■* 1 1 iptc ^ *t * 

»:? lT*H]* V'yj)»x; y^P*y> pi 

, !| X*1 <**j Hti&M ^ >r*^ 

*■>» i*w , 

■V nv rs? fn3f r 

-' v '^>: - * * ? v-fpi *? 

J}?$lr fl% **«..£* Ofeya ■’> v^ Vj 

^.^c? nHtSTre —.^5 «*# p». 

Z*' m gfc*- j? *i 4* * l!£r 
- V tfVfEP . f * "(JO^ ^ 

"i* # r *nj> kx ;•■* " 

t>it*!f n^%jUjpjg> ar ■" *;' 

*T ^ infcr?V« »> & '•* *Y !* 

>o s/ t?j 'n^Kj^ »jr ni '/- ;:*& v r 
p*wr' w ! M* 

j.^> '5%-if W T 15 * * 

*n ii^pg wmIiJ*. f 
m e* r* * f*T * . , t0 , v 

.rjKvT -■■*— 

'•• v^A - WT*.;;;... : 

<-*5* *r** *■ 1 

IT- nn 1 5 * ’- ■» 1 *'*J J " ^ “ . - 

* .v -m*- *-«*" ■’jars"-^- 

*w t?Z5&2 £t,&* ■•'-'• 

* w»w> in =w.n tf ■>’=’ ^jrjC, J v ■' 

■i*r r* “•'T 1> ^^ 

\';tV f*tfff***# rtA 5 

x - wsAsrs^^l 
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Art. XXVTI-— iWy Document* in the Persian Language* 
Ey JJ. S. iLiROOLiairm. 


I. Persian Deed far the Sale of Land, discovered by 
Dr, SoemlL 

This document is described by Dr. Iloemle in □. Deport, 
on the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Aria, 
reprinted from the Journal of the Aria tic Society of Bengal, 
voL Ixxj pt, i p extra No. 1, p. 27, On the discovery of these 
documents Dr. Horml^s Nets on fit? British Collection of 
Central Asian Antiquities, Oxford, 1899, should be consulted. 
The Persian loaf is now in the British Museum. There is 
with it smother of about the same period, but almost illegible. 
T hoy formed crumbled up lumps of waste paper, and required 
very careful unfolding and smoothing out. 

The facsimile shows a date given in line 11, for the reading 
of the words ttifrikh and sdi (date and year) admit? of no 
doubt Nor, indeed, does any doubt attach to the reading 
of the word fi 11 and one from the Flight of the Prophet, on 
whom be peace r> ; but the signs before * and one T are not 
very clear. Words they must be, since * and one 3 is in 
words; otherwise one might be inclined to imagine them to 
be some sort of rit/ah numeral. Two authorities whom T have 
consulted agree with me that the words mo&t probably stand 
for 'four hundred/ and we are probably safe in reading 
the date lt four hundred and one from the Mijruh." This 
oorreapondj with 1010-1011 a.q. The places mentioned, 
m¥ the river Kida-Avppa " and ** the village Almuyuh [?) in 
Nikotanj (P)/* do not at present admit of identification ; 
since rtll this country was buried in snrnl, these names 
probably perished with the places to which they belonged. 
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For Lhc source uf the doL-utnent ia liie Takk-inukiin desert, 
of which Sven TIedin has given u powerful description in hi^ 
book Through A*in, pp. 738-805. 

ll is dear from the signatures l.hat the people of I his 
region had only jmrt adopted Islum, since, though their own 
names are Modern, the names of their fathers are harburuLis. 
This fact is felicitously harmonized with tho date 401 by 
Dr, Hoemle : 11 The date of the document refers it to the 
reign of the great TIlik Khan, alin* Sultan Sutuk Bughra 
Khan, who h said to have lived h. 333—429 (a.d, 944—1037) 
to the age of 96 years, ITe was the founder of a very 
extensive but short-lived Uigur kingdom, with its capital at 
lUishgiirv In Ilia time the first permanent introduetimi ni 
Islam into Eastern Turkestan took place. Tradition say* 
that bis father, Tangri Kadir Bughra Khun p was still an 
idolater \ so was his undo and immediate predecessor, 
Ilarun Buglim Khan. He himself is mvl to have adopted. 
Islam when he was 12 years old, and to have been the first 
eon vert to Mahuiniiaidaiiism in Eastern Turkestan/* 1 t if 
the fathers" names one T Shirgtt, with u flight difference of 
spelling, ia familiar in Arabic records.; another, Likokougu 
(Air* Platts would read Liko-kuhi), is imfa mtlinr . A. third 
(j Kifigft) resemble* the familiar Turkish mime Kihj\ * sword/ 
but I am not clear that the two can be identified, Kitigh 
and SkirgiL further style themselves by a word which 
I formerly read £ipa*i, the mine of a sect, real or fictitious, 
of which a lengthy account is given in the Da$£$kiu 
(translated by Shea & Tioyer, Puria, IS43, vok i, oIl i, 
see^ *2). Jt would, however, bo rather strange for the 
Moslem sous to mention m their si "-natures that their fathers 

O 

Lad been of a different religion; and flinee the Si pa sis, if the 
Dubininu Is to be believed, were ZoroastriiuLB, ve should not 
expect Turks to be of tbia religion. Hence T am now 
inclined to rend the word Subaaki, and identify it with 
u name which occur* in the chronicles of this period: 
a Snhaahi Tubin was the bead of the army of Hk Khun 


1 T* D, FiitFj-tli. ilrparf m i MhJajv h i Tfur&MMift LS70-, p. l!2J i-qq. 
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(Ibii Athir* ix a til}* and a Snbashi was Ihe chamberlain 
of Mas H ud of Gluianu (ibid-, 311 ; Khr.imirski, HInotiteMui t 
p. 111). The word [spell according to Qsmfcnli orthography 
Subushi]l is hnmlinr Ln Turkish history p and means an official 
subordinate to a Sanj ak; Pavet de Conrteille renders it 
! for Eastern Turkish) cammi&&aire de police; Bedhouse says 
Mi a police-magistrate under the Tinmriot system aF ; further 
notices of them are to be found in Zinkcisen, Geicitiekte des 
O&fflafii&hcn Reich ill, 139. In the Turkish - Turkish 
dictionary of Sami, dated Cons Ian tmoplcj 131S a.h., the 
eon stable is Raid to have been called 1 Water-head/ because the 
iJedouma were always quarrel 1 mg about water, and therefore 
when a district had to be put in order the hist business 
which required permanent settling was the water supply : 
such persons would also be naturally employed as witnesses, 
I fear thiil, like cAatnwfie* whom 1 have myself met* they 
were unable to sign their names : the names arc signed by 
the scribe who wrote the deed, and they made their marks 
hr do the illiterate in this country. It may he doubted 
whether the Rcribe wrote their names with the necessary 
Accuracy. 

Owing to the difficulty of identifying the places the 
interest of this deed is moderate. Does Xikotitnj (h) btand 
for Kliutan ?—curly forms of which word, it must be confessed* 
bear no resanblanee to this variety. On the other hand, the 
precautions taken by the purchaser are noteworthy. Seven 
witnesses, four of them magistrates* attest the purchase of 
the property. Four boundaries ore described, and the owners 
of the adjoining lands are stated to he orthodox Moslems. 
The vendor* though the purchaser is connected with him by 
i on r rinse, cannot sufficiently asseverate that neither he 
nor his blood relations can make any further claim to the 
property. 


^ ***** 

Ji *Jpj XiT AULJ ^ (1) 

■*>*■ Lfi L.- j~ d* ,J-'£& ctf"*** 
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*i i^~j l* s —y.' y , w <^ ( 4 > 

nr* l “^ L * j' J-4 c?” ^ cr* C 3 ) 

I *}*?" 1 Ji - j*jif A»- ( 6 ) 

l_f~i.J- *? ^/nUi—* :■' A-3- ujjl A * J- '■ (7) 

Ail 

^ CSL* -V jl ,* J / ^ < 8 > 

* U. yls^Jj jLj^aj *UA. u ' JCJ (0) 

yyj' i ^ ct* ij'-Aj 1 -" <_j ^.t t-Mj-.* (io) 

i^"' v?* *—Hi *-* J'lr*- J'—= Aib (11) 

r u ’] 

is* 5 */* 1 kH Vj V* ( l2 > 

uH C p ‘* l 7> ' 

] 'fj-~ tH —\j^*£ -1^ A Jypl 

i_y i 1 ^ y /“ ^ ^ ju-i 

iy*W ^ A^sr 1 JJjaj A.-A 


Th.A\‘SLATI<J.S. 

(1) Tina is the document that was writ leu by the hauil uf 

the agent 

(2) Husain, sou of Liko-koitgo., my maternal unde, in the 

year -10 (of his age ?) 

Almnyah (P), n village in Nikotunj (P), part qf tin* 
boundary of the land of 

(I) To Yahya lira Ayyub I sold: I received the full price; 
the Lmd at 

(5) And my band , . . that land waa taken out of my 
property ; and it« boundaries are fret the property of 
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(6) The seller of the land: second boundary the stream 

Hula Asppa ; third boundary . . - : and fourth 

bo tut flu rtf the estate of 

(7) Mohammed and Ahmad. These four boundaries are 

the property ui orthodoi Muslims. 

(8j T have removed from the possibility of complaint (?) the 
property of Yahyu : an< ^ (f 

anyone 

(&) Litigate, bis ease is all falsehood, error, fiction, and 
wrong. 

(10) It went out: and from the possession of my relations it 

went out: and from the property 

(11) May be evidence. Dated tho year 401 from the T light 

of the Prophet, on whom be peace, 

(12) Witnessed by— 

Zaqhariyah, son of Lieoeongo. 

Ilasun, sou of Lieoeongo. 

Jacob, son of Shirku, Suboshi. 

Omar, son of Kiligh, Subashi, 

-.soti of Kiligli, Subashi. 

Mahmud, sou of Kiligb, Subushi. 

-son of Shirk fi. 


II. Persian Few'* in the Syriac Character, ditto vend by 
Mr. Conybeare, 

Thiit the Persian Christians, of whose sufferings the Acts 
of the Martyrs tell us so much, had some literature in the 
language of their country, seems likely, and, indeed, a version 
of the Bible in Persian is mentioned by both Jewish and 
Christian authorities of pro-Mohammedan times. Mr. F. C. 
Conybearo has observed that a letter of the sixth ccutuij 
addressed by the Armenians to the Persian Christiana 
was in Persian as well as Armenian •, wtyv 1 # S^jkpkt, 
L ufa,puLi>tflt “ we have written in Armenian and Persian ” 
are the wards with which the writers describe the language 
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of their letter, 1 He way also fortunate enough to discover 
in a Nostorian Ritual (fjaz^a No, ] ol the Library of the 
Propagtm(Li + Piazza di Spagiiu) some fragments of a Persian 
hymn, written in the Syriac character. They art on 
p, 2-13; Dean Maclean described them thus:— 

lfi The Perrism lines are inserted close to one another iii 
four stanza* of an Epiphany - Canon,* where they are 
obviously out of place and intruded. The first three Persian 
stanzas are intruded into three consecutive Syriac stanzas, 
then follows an iininterpokted Syrim- stanza, then the fourth 
Persian stanza is interpolated in the next Syriac stanza. 
They only spoil the sense of the Syriac, and it is hard to 
»uy why they have been interpolated in that particular 
pluco T should conjecture that some scribe, who 

knew the Persian line** well and wished to preserve them, 
interpolated them not very skilfully into this Canon/ 1 
The MS. is said to belong to the thirteenth century. 
Persian is practically unknown to the Nestorians of Persia 
of our time: they speak (besides their own vernacular) 
Turkish or Kurclidi ■ and there is a ritual which T have 
Been at llnni in which Turkish is mixed with Syriac, 
flomewhat dm Persian is mixed with it here. The Syriac 
verses in this passage thow Mohammedan influence, since 
they rhyme in a definite consonant; the date of the Persian 
verses is harder to settle, since the history of rhyme and 
Torsifi&ntion in Persian is obscure* But they contain no 
word that can be termed Arabic except dina f * religion 1 ; uod 
the questions connected with that word are too difficult to 
permit of our basing much on its occurrence. 

Dean Maclean’s description proceeds: f< The Canon is 
Pent, sxxii, 21 "^43, each two (Syriac) clause of which are 
* kirced with a Syriac stanza. The interpellated stanzas are 
aa fellows " : — 

Deut, xxxii, 40: Mix, 0 Lord, our Hallelujoha with the 
Hallelujahs of the angels, and our hymns with their hymns, 
and our songs with their songs. 

(First Persian passage. ) 

1 'Wf# Jrh^PiFjj Ttih 1 1&0I. p. 47. 
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Dent. xAjtlij 41 1 ': And my hand d\ali lake hold an Judgment, 
and I will render wttyttutee : 

May Thy will, 0 Lord, be pleased with Lhe Berrios of Thy 
worshippers, and may our prayers be received before the 
throne of Thy majesty. 

(Second Persian passage.) 


Dent, sssif", 42*: 7 will make my nrratcs tad, 

. 'la*! ^ jZosu-4 
, 'lla* ( Zol^o 
, M*j|o ^3CP]^ IdQsjO 




(Syrian) Pour out thy grace upon m. 

Yen* I^onl, and hear our prayer, 

And be gniidous to him that has smited and 
done evil 

Seventy times seven seven* 

(Third Persian passage.) 


Dent. xxxii, 42 b : And my sirard shall detour of the blood 
of Mb slain. Syriac stanza rhyming in N. 

Dent, xxxii, 42 ’ 1 : From the head of the ewtrn of ike enemy ; 
therefore, ye nations. 

O^D| oZ 

• ImS; jA*io Za 

, 1>1 a JjOlO 

. !“ ■ mlD} 01,1=01? 

Come, ye peoples, sound a hymn* 
and thanksgiving hy sacrifice (?) 
in this gloriotm feast 
of the Baptism of Christ. 

(Fourth Persian passage.) 
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The Persian venseaaro os follows: they are printed from 
u copy of Mr. Cony beared photographs made by Dean 
Maclean, collated by J- P. Margoliouth and myself. 

CO p. aa&s, 

, y>l P ]oSD JCFL2 

]Zd]DCLi_S . ]i6Aid] 

P * ■ ■ ■ . * 

» ail 1 Hi 1 ■ Vi IliT * ■ ■ iTTlito 


(2) p. 


jjOplC * Jp|il? ^TO^D 

4 ++ * 'I -V ■* ■ 

■ AmV ]oiV . *103 ^31 

. ervi u2 ]±jj 

■ ^ ■ * 


( 3 ) p. 233 *. 

tCOOi . !>oj ^ao o* Oil ) ** t, al& 

B ■ 

0311 ■ CTl^*J CL^D 

. cii 1“»os Oil . io jj]a 

{4} p. mi. 
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(L) May be transliterated: 

o’^r^ ^ '• j * ^ 

]j 

/ looked to Every *kfr.- / ikni neurit y i& bound up mfh 
Ghriidmmttf, Tht pure rtligkm a> Christ*s. 

The ^@Ding and b*^ for and ^ J maybe 

dialectic. The alteration * *i- far ^ is very slight. 
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( 2 ) 

|/ ib ^ w L j lTV lt' ^ Li" u" 

1j ls$J+-* CjU 

JKorf eat eat, thou hugest, thou sellest, thou reritest, thou takfM 
\iwtf] the right r cap. The pure religion U Christ '*. 

Here, again, )]g is spelt 

(3} ~i ; t J (j ■ " "* 

*'Xj 

j^T^U a,J—? 1 yS y 

\ , WyL* 


/ urn the friend of Christ. Bid ute fear ito-one. I rrmore 
trouble from the road. The pure religion is Christ's. 

The spelling ttuduh is noteworthy. The second lino is 
not perfectly clear : ioi? JDoi - T think, 

however, the emendation JBOl = i/*0' is fairly 
With the *jlJ *1 Sj f~* we may compare the familiar use 
of £ as a periphrasis for the imperative of the third person. 

(4) The Persian begins— 

^j\ }j£io joio 

J jjW 1 ** 00 ^ OJO 

lc** y 

JLl=< Uj y. 

Thou art haptised m the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost; 

Thou nri hottfr « Christian ; 

And High dmt Mow on lit. 
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The sense uf thi* Lwt h is ob»finTe^ bectiuFp it is net 

clear whether it is addreused to the baptized -Saviour or to 
the baptized Ciimtkm, 

If til& he ci fragment of pre-31 o ttnmm odan hyconody, its 
value for the history of the Persian JungTiiige is great. In 
any case, I think we are justified in supposing lhat die 
name for Christian ^ ‘ lea ting f Ls piv-Mohammedan,, and 
ihat. the Arabic often used tor itionk\ but sometimes 

signifying Christian merely* is u tnmslntiou of iL Ly r in 
its (ui-iij is probably ll translation of the Greek ei/cre^?. 

Hie mixture of Syriac with Persian in the last atan^n 
is curious. 

Is tho Persian rhymc T ns it appeals in these verses* 
borrowed from Arabic versification or from Christian versi¬ 
fication, slicit as appear h in Latin ? II the lines belong to 
the early Persian Church, the second explanation must 
be true. 
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Am. XXV ITT .—The worth ‘ Htwf 1 and By St ft 

Charles J. Ltaix, K.C.S.I., V.P. If. A-S. 

Is the issue of this Journal for July, 1 - 11 *■' (pp- 4tx —4• M), 
.Professor I). S. Margolioutb propounds a theory ill explanation 
of the words Rfusttm and Jlanif, used in the Kur nil, which in 
thus stated:— 

“ The suggestion, Lilian, which I should oUtx for the explanation 
of these terms is that warn twenty years hoforc 1 Mohammad’* 
mission some snrt of natural monatheifuu wns preached, by Muwiy- 
limuh, whoso followers bring celled MttrJiim j’ufter the prccichor’e 
naaiit] and HimJfi [from the tribe of Haul full to which lie belonged], 
words were supposed to siptiify tHMllad and as such wore* 
adopted by Moluumacd, who, owing to the comparative obsmirity of 
MuBayUmch, had ut Least at EtsI no knowledge of their origin, and 
ufter wards felt boand to assert positively that they were both in use 
in A til it nt 1 h time-.’ 1 

When the pupf-r batting forth this theory was reud helorc this 
Society in February lust t it appeared to me that the suggestion 
was, on historical imd etymological grounds, scarcely tenable; 
and a careful perusal of the paper in print, iu spite of the 
erudition and wealth of illustration with which its Ideas are 
supported. 1ms not led me to change this opinion. 

Tf we consider the question historically, the hypothesis 
demands that llusailinuth’s teaching should, for a considerable 
time before the appearance of Muhammad, hale attained 
such u celebrity and extension in the Arabian PenmmUa that, 
although the tribe to which he belonged hud its settlement-, in 
al-Ynmimah, the tract of Hajd overlooking the Persian Gulf, 
the ideas embodied in it hud made their way across to the 
Western HijSz and TihSnudi, and there left in current use 
these words of religious import, without any trace surviving 
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iti tlic raeinorj' of men of their real origin. It is fnitlitr 
necessary to suppose that the author of these ideas continuously 
maintained them in his home in Cent™] Arabia, until in 
‘he year 9 or 10 after the Flight be set up as u serious rival 
in prophecy to Muhammad. 

The uord Htin if, except in verses attributed to men 
<idmittedlj Jluni/st themselves, has so far been found used in 
the poetical literature of Muhnnuiuid's time only bv two poets 
of Hudhail, a tribe settled between Mecca and Medina h, 
Siikhr al-Ghniy, who seems to have been a pagan, and Abu 
Fhu nib, who was a Muslim bom in the year G32 a.d. 
Islamic trad:fen knows of a number of religions thinkers 
before Muhammad who are described a* Eaafa and of 
wJioiu the following is a list:— 

1. \T amkah b. If until, of Kiiraisb ; 

"■ biiiil-alliih b* Jahsk, of Asad b. Ehuijaiiiiah ; 

3. 'Uthiuan b, al'Huwairith, of kurni.sk; 

4, Zaid la 'Amr h. Nufiiil, also of Ktiraish. 

Thaffi four are named hy Ibn Tshik (p. 143). T] |0 fijst 

was a cotifimof Klindljah, Muhammad’s first wife: the Hueond, 
though u mnn of Asad, was the tsun of a Tynraiahite mother, 
rmuimab, chmgbter of ‘Abd-id-Muttalib, and therefore him¬ 
self a cousin of Muhammad. Worafeoh became a Christian, 
and dit'il in that faith during the Fatrak, or interval which 
' topflwl between the first revelation to Muhammad (chap, vevi 
<4 the Wan) and that which followed it. ‘TTbaidnllah 
adopted Islam, and joined the emigration to Abyssinia in 
f ' 15 vn -i lhLTC embraced Christianity^ and diJd in that 
faith. Muhammad married his widow, Umm Habibah, 
daughter of Abu Safyan. *n.hraiw is said to have repaired 
to the Greek Emperor at Constantinople, and there become 
a Christum. £iid alone of the- four never deported from bis 
religions portion, and died n Ha,si/ before the Prophet’s 
mission. Tie was a near kinsman of ‘F miir b. ul-Klattab 
..ml liis .wn Sa‘id b. Zaid was a distinguished Muslim *R1 b 
biilh is thus epitomised by Ibn IshSk (p. 144): « Ho withdrew 
from the worship of idols, abstained from eating that which 
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had died of itself, from blood, and from things sacrificed to 
idols, forbade the buning alive of ieniftlo infanta, mud pro* 
i'1 aimed that ho worshipped the Lord of Abraham, Much 
verse of a religious ebanteter is ascribed to him, some of 
which will bo referred to below. 

Ihn KuLuibuh adds to the above [Mu’Arif, Wiistenf eld’s 
edition, pp. 28-SOj:— 

5. Urbab b. al-Bara’, of ‘Abd-al-Knis, He. however, is 
suid to have leeu m Christian, and Christianity was widely 
prevalent along the southern shores of the Peman Gulf, 
where his tribe lived; 

ii. Umnyyah b. Abi-s-Salt, of Thuktf, whose home wan at 

at*TiTif ; 

* 7, Kiiss b, Sa'idah, of Iyad, of whom there is a notice 
i n tho A <j!)ill ( t(iv, 41-44. M u hamiOiiti hsaid him at 1 Ukadh, 
but he died before the Mission; 

8. Abil luiis Sirmnh b, Abi Avm, of the Baim-n-Najjar 
of Tathrfb, who became a Muslim after the Piupbet’s flight 
to that place; 

H. Khalid b- Sinmn b. Ghaitb, of Aba. His daughter 
became a Muslim, 

To these should be added :— 

10. Abi! Kais Sniff ibn ml-Aabt, of the Aus-allSh of 
Yjithrib, He led Ids tribe ill the fratricidal conflict of Bu’ath* 
He did not accept Islam, but his verses quoted by Ibn I*hiik 
nhow him to have been a Hfinif. 

From the above it appears{I) that the bearers of the 
name Ramf, so far ns recorded (lor the man of ‘Abd-al-Ijais 
may be neglected), till belonged to the Hijiiz and the West 
of the Arabian Peninsula ; (2) that their doctrine was distinct 
from Christianity, although several of those who professed 
the Hanlfite fnit.b adopted that religion, and was also distinct 
from" Islilrn ; and (3) that it had certain specific features— 
rejection of idolatry, abstention Emm certain kinds of food, 
and the worship of rl the God of Abraham ; ascetic practices, 
sucb ns the wearing of sackcioth, are also ascribed to some of 
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the HnnTffl. There Recm'fi to be no reason to doubt that these 
JTamfs are historical personages, or that their doctrines tiro 
in the main correctly described* fine of the most notable of 
them, Umayyah h, Abkf-Salt, was im opponent and rival of 
the Prophet* and composed elegies on those who fell at Budr. 
Much of his verse lifts survived, and in it the eclectic religion 
of the Hanils appears to he well portrayed r I know of 
no good reason for doubting it* ^iibstantuil authenticity; 
Islamic tradition would hardly have been likely to invent 
texts ascribing doctrines agreeing with Islam to an enemy 
of ^Inhnmmnd'e j and the verse has a distinct and peculiar 
stamp, both of language and style, which seems to justify 
u* in considering most of it to he really, the work nf 
Umnyyak 

Now these are all celebrated men, many considerably 
older than the Prophet* with regard to whom there is no 
trace whatever in tradition of any connection with Musai- 
limab and the Butnu Ilrtnifah ; their locality m remote from 
aBYumSmahf and outside of the Hijaz and ilh neighbourhood, 
with one exception, we hfw nothing of the use ol the 
word Sfimf. 

This exception is in the account of the death of Bistain 
b, a chief of nSbitthiiu, one of the divisions of Bakr 

b- ^Ya 7 il, and thus a fdster-tribe of Hanifah, ns related in 
the Eamt of id-Mubarmd fr-r1. Wright, pp, 130-11). 

Bistain. who is said to have been a Christian, with his 
brother led a raid upon the herds of the Bimu Dnbbah 
While driving off the spoil of captured camel*, he was 
pursued and thrust through with a spear by Asiin b. Khallfali 
uf Dahliali. Tin? stroke hurled him from his horse on to 
a bush of the shrub called fit&'tfh; as he lay their, his 
brother made ps though he would return to hi* assistance* 
whereupon Bistaui called out, “ Ana /mmfim in rajtfta” 
The sense of these words h taken by Professor Noldcke 
(sec WelUmtifien, Heidenmirn 1 p. 250) to be. “ 1 will abjure 
Christianity and become a heathen if thou return c«t J ,f 
The words appear to bo a warning to his brother not to 
run the risk of being captured or hIeud. If tins is light* 
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ire must take here ns used by a Chrisrinu Arab in 

the sense which the Aramaic equivalent httnptl bore to the 
Christian Aimmcaus from whom the Christianity of the 
Bukrites waa derived—that is, as equivalent to pagan. 

A tii mil nr story, with, somewhat different tiurrauiidiiigs,. 
is told of the same Bisium in the Nnkaid of al-Faraadak 
and Jarir, and in the 'Ikd al-Farid of Ibn "AbtL iiabbihi 
fed.. 1293) iii T 80, Am given in the Nnka\tl t Tliatam + at 
the encounter of ul-G habit, was taken prisoner by ‘Utnibah 
of Yarbu*; the companions of the latter called out to KijikL, 
Bist&m'a brother, Farm "ala akhik, "Coma back and help 
tby brother/ 7 hoping to capture him also, Bistam shouted 
to him. Tn iarttria f ffijddii, fa ana ijanlf / It is clear 
from this version of the tale that we must read in the 
Kamil as Wright prints, rqfaHa, tmd not t ay Professor 
Be Goeje suggests in the Critical Notes fp + hi)* and as 
Professor Marguliouth translates (p„ 4821 rqfa*tu, 1 

Whether the meaning of $mlf here be heathen, ur 
X uldeke thinks, or Muslim, us al-ltiibarrad appears to have 
supposed, it. at any mte certain that it could not 

mean, in the mouth of a Tlukrite and a neighbour of 
the Barm llnnlfuh, a follower of Hiisailim&h in uimiothciym. 
It wmild be exceedingly strange if the celebrity of that 
teacher bad established the word in u sister-tribe as the 
name of a religions sect, having lost itg original (opposed) 
meaning of member of the tribe of HanlfaJi, 

The chief of the Band Hanifeh until fi30 a,d.j when ho died, 
was H: mil hah son ch! ‘Ali, WnUhauaen [Skizzeti iv, p. 102, 
note) observe* that he was the most powerful man of his day 
in Central Arabia ; and us such he is mentioned among the 
kings to whom the Prophet sent .special invitation tn adopt 
Islam. He was the ally of the Persian king, and protector 
of bis caravans between al-Mudi’m and the (then) Persian 
province of al-Yamain The story of his punishment of the 
Banu Sa f d of Tannin, referred to by Pvofcwor Margolionth on 

1 l am indc-bleJ to FraEesscr Beiriin tor the tfifenfflM to the Ht.iry in tEre 
which llita till! ^QB€ ai Rutfcn'E speech \tA p.jf.r^il in thu KdiulL 
e& iffll ns lor other ii- tn the miftrpwhitttii of thfl ii:L=-i^ei. 
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p, 491 as f un edifying' and a ‘treacherous murder/ will he 
be found related in a slightly different form in |VbnrI 
i t pp. 984 sqq.; I may also refer to my Tmtwfoi&nt of 
Ancient Arabic Poetnj, p, 88- The act to certainly not 
1 a toeueheroiiH murder/ but a measure of legitimate reprisal 
—-nrraiwlitig to the id gm of the time—upon a robber tribe. 
Hnudhah, morea ver, acted os the agent oI the Persian Governor 
of lie Bahrain Coast, and oh mined, by bis in tercet inn t the 
release of a hundred prisoners ol Taro Tin, ~Sqw Haudiiiih 
was a Christian, and tins is how MuiriiiLo al-A'shii, the 
greatest poet of his day, celebrates his deed of 'mercy:— 

^ ^ W>»V cr 1 

U& Uj ljjJ Ui jTJ[I ^ ^ 

"And there ho loosed from their bond* a hundred out of 
their pain: 

From all on that happy mum he cast the fetters away. 

“ These were his offering meet that Easter morning with 
these 

Tie came before God, in hope to win tho meed oi his 
grace /* 1 

"We do not know how far the tribe of Hanlfah followed 
Haudhoii in adherence to Christianity. The tale told of 
■Fnmir b. Sidml in the JEdmU o t al-AInburrad r and referred to 
by Professor Margolionth, does unt mention that Christianity 
was then professed by TJumir and his family ; but I have 
not been able to discover in it “a rather or ttri form of 
paganism.” WHght*s edition of the ITatmi (p« 203) does 
not mention that the protection given by -T Tmaitr to his 
client waa written on an arrow; anti in any ease the story 
goes to show that ‘Fmair felt himself compelled by the 
obligations of jimiir to surrender bis own brother, who had 
murdered the broth or of his ja r f to justice. Their were live 
bishops in Katar and ita neighbourhood, the tract on the 

1 Inbarl Ln. tl . 9S?, I ban* v-jituraJ t-j ilu-rtD id 7 which 

\M iUlE-. L£J11 !t cUl'it. 
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south of Oie Persian Gut] included in al-Tantimak * 1 their 
influence tip doubt extended u ccmoiderable way into the 
interior* n* is testifil'd by Christian names ('Abd-ol-MnsIh, 
Abu Maryam) borne by Arabs oI the Upland. The deputation 
of Hajiifah, which visited the Prophet (with Mufiailirutdi ill 
rheii company), wore apparently Christians, for they had 
:l church, with a rdhih or priest in ehurge, which they ware 
ordered to destroy (W ellhnusen* Skiznen iv r 157). 

W ith Christianity in possession, before the appearance 
<«f MuoaQiimih us u prophet, it is difficult to believe that 
he was the discoverer of the * £ religion of Abraham 11 and 
the propagator of the religious movement represented by 
the Hanif^. 

AWAsha him-'. If belonged to another sub-section of Bukr, 
Kms b, Tludluhah, His homo was at Man ft! hah in ol~ 
Ymnttauh, no great distance from the place which was the 
headquarters of Musailinuih, and it would seem that {some 
time after the poet's death) hi> tribe adhered to MusaUimuh 
when the latter sot up as a prophet.® Al-A'aha was one of 
the quickest wit* of his time ; a mam of wide experience who 
had travelled over the length and breadth of Arabia. Mb 
|Hiems teem with acute observation of human nature, and. he 
took a special interest in religious questions, though himself 
a free liver, and probably Epicurean In his view of tilings. 
Tin itiflthrfi which ho addressed to Muhammad when, after 
tlir truce of ul-H adnibiy uh, ho proposed tu adhere to Islam, 
but was dissuaded from it bv the K«rai*h, is wdl known- 
Bui in all the extant poetry of al-A'dha there is uot a word 
of Alusailiinah. This seems conclusive against the theory 
I hat, at any time before he emerged as a declared prophet, 
which wa9 + we know, in the last year of Muhammad's life, 
that teacher hud established a reputation in al-Yiimumah 
which hud led to the currency of JHttsIim and Sin if/ us 
religions U rms signifying adherents of his teaching. 

Absolutely the only evidence which Professor Murgoliouth 
brings forward to support his view i% first, the fable tli;.it 

1 Sea Sii II, Uji■. vlliwin ip J.H.A.S., Hew **r. nfll x[i_ Jn. 

3 £*■-' Yakut ir f p. ®60. 
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Musailimnh wa? 150 years old when lie wb* killed, and 
secondly, Ei tradition respecting the name m^Rdhituln related 
by Ibn T*hak_ Hie tirat r that Musnilimnh had reached any 
very advanced age when he sluod forth as u prophet, seeing 
to he refuted by the eatery of In 5 ? relutioii& with the prophetess 
Sajiily and by the activity he displayed at the battle where 
ho met his death. Al- Ya*kuM relates (ii, 146) that he was 
thrust through with a spear by Abu Sujamdi the Ansari, 
but forced his way up the shaft and killed his assailant, after 
which he was dispatched by the negro WahshT, the slayer 
of Hnnmh, with a javelin. 1 The second piece af evidence 
deserves more consideration. The tradition as related by 
Tbn Ishiik (p. 200) is as follows : fl When the MeeciuiB said, 
‘It has been reported to ns that a man in al-Yamiimsih 
called eir-Rahmilti is thine instructor: and in him we will 
never believe 1 —the following verse was revealed to the 
prophet (.Surah _viii h 3&) — Thus have We sent tlioe to 
a people before whom other peoples have passed away, skat 
thou mi gh lust recite to them that with which We have 
Inspired thee ^ and they refuse to believe in the Merciful 
(ar-BtfAwidii): say, * ITe is my Lord. There is no God hat 
He. To Him do l commit myself, and to him is my 
conversion.* M 

The tradition is not given with leu imad \ but although in 
our ordinary Kurbans the chapter (xiii, “ Thundi.=r”) in 
which the verse stands is marked as given at Mecca, it i.s also 
reported by other authorities to have been revealed at Medina 

(eee likdu p. 23), 

In the ^IrfoA'Work, quoted by Professor Margoliouth, called 
Atif-Bd (iij 244), it is said thru Musnilimah was called 
ar-Rahman before the birth of MidnimnaKTs father ‘Abdallah, 
and that therefore the Kuraish, when they heard Muhammad 
recite, “ Bimi-l-f&hi~r±Bti%utitfini-r-BnJ$tot 9 n used to say, 
“Thou art only making mention of die Hahn tan of ill— 
Yamamah.” This, it will be seen, is quite another Vernon 
of the tradition. Neither, in view of the dreumstanoes 

1 llm nntktnil'ili.' Itjat *1 - Y.i'^Gb] lire fllifcj lliu ikblu ol 111- [;:(> % r-,.i-,- T ^"LlLlL lh 
util ihf-r«ifijfii tunflii* 1 hi SjmiiL 
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mentioned above* seems to possess much weight, Jfrrftfwji wto 
a n-uvel word lo (.lie Arabs as a name of God. The Ktrraifih 
would not have it need sit the treaty of al - HudMbiyuh 
in vri. r; ■ a nd the story in the Agh&ftl sv, 1^S T nf the 
remark on hearing it. of Arbuth the brother of La bid., shows 
that it was looked upon os representing some strange and 
outlandish deity, different from, the generally known Allah, 
The foundation, therefore, for the hypothesis that Alusiii- 
1 imail, at any time before the prophet's mission* is likely 
to hove boon sufficiently well known as a leather to give 
wide currency to important religious terms Like Rmuf and 
J hmtim t seems altogether inadequate- 
All that history, os authentic as any other record of the 
lime, tc-U.N us of Mu;?ailiinah is that he was one of a number of 
pretenders to prophethood who all are at about the same time, 
in she hint veai of Mubanxmati’a life and immediately after 

r ■ *® 

his death. Al-Aawad ol- + AnsT in the Toman* Musailhnuh 
in al-Yamamahf Tulaihnh in Asad, Sajuh iti Tamlm, all 
apparently dealt in the same kind nf religious wares. Ah 
Aswod, no less than Ai n n ail Small , practised. conjuring (TAaS, 
tee Tabari i, 1790). AH had mi\ adhdhinb afcid daily prayers. 
All delivered utterances in in the style of the kahim. 
Whether these approached in impressiveness those of Mu¬ 
hammad in Ms early Meccan aftmha is a matter of opinion ; 
to me at, least it seems that, if we may judge by what is 
recorded of them, they Ml far short of the latter. 

flavins' thus endeavoured lu deal with the historical sido 
of Professor Margoliouth's theory, T tww proceed to deal 
with live linguistic. And here we must distinguish between 
and MuHim* The latter word belongs to a root the 
vaiiouB forms of which are well known and much used ; the 
former stands, in its religious signification* by itself, and 
the other derivatives of the root afford little assistance in 
fixing h.*, history and meaning. 

ILmif ii vdth its plural huun/d') occurs in the Jvur’iiii 
twelve times, *ix times in Meccan* and dx in Medininn 
Sumhs. In eight of these passages it la used to describe 
the IIfHat limhim. In two of the Medinian Sum Its (iii, fid* 
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and iv, 134) it is joined with Muslim or its vert (Mtlftni-t 
iHtfhaJw ); in one (xeviii, 41, in pi.) or perhaps two (xxli* 32, 
also in pL) it is used os equivalent to Mudiim 

Hint u tribal name like TTanlfah should have given rise 
to an adjective Aanlf is, I believe, a suggestion incapable 
of being supported by any dyraologieal pftTullftt. All name s 
indicative of Beets are M*baft6 in h and Hanifiih would 
thus have formed (a= in the ease of the division of Sonnts 
lolloping the Intiim Abu Hanlfuh un - Xu 1 mail) Juuutfi. 
Unniyyah’s use of td-JIanifah for the collective body of 
SimU h regular, just as tif- Mtt'fazifah stands for the 
Mu^auills collectively ; but the word ha* the article, ami 
dearly has no connection with the tribal mime Haul hi Ik 
of which the article forms, no part. 

The word tahmnfifhj meaning to net ns a ilen\r\ occurs 
in a verse of the poet. Jirun a!-''Aul ('Amir b. a.1- TI Ariel l 
of Numair, a sept of 4 Amir b. Sa^sa^), a Jdhill. 1 

t 5*U1 *Ut r l5l La«j ^ girl $pK 

“ And they (the camel*) reached their destination in the 
latter part of the night, after that the devotee who 
practises austerities like n ITanlf had begun, his 
prayers.* 5 


There does not appear to he any reason to connect 
with a word which occult only in u tradition relating 

to the Prophet, who I* said to have practised austentit 1 ^ 
(tahanmitha) m a cave on Mount HmF before he received, his 
revolution. It seems more probable that, as Dt\ Hlrschfeld 
Suggests {Nmv Researches p. 19, note) - la taken from 

the TTehrcw tehiimoth prayers, Jlifiih mem us per jury f wheLhuj- 
fulse ^wearing or the breaking of oatLs, not in, general; 
and thu-s the proposrd to take ia$anntrffi an a privative 
formation, doing that by which sin Ls expelled, appears 
to be unnecessary. 


1 Sea Khtiinah in 

- Tlh> '’ileul- ■augg'&stiiiji. hnd tieH-a nuiLi: :u my ycuJ-s btjJijre ■- v li,.iii-. !■ 

fffl} kin [illrr'ttfif jfrldiH III p p. n. 
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The conclusion in regard to JJamf is, I think, that its 
origin must be left unexplained, like that of man}" another 
word in the Kur'an and the old poetry; we know 
appn ixiiuii t ely I ta meaning as n term of rollgion, hat no Lhin g 
certain as to its source. The most acceptable conjecture 
seems to mo tu be that of Sprenger, referred to on p. 4/9 of 
Professor Margoliouth'b paper, that it Is connected with the 
Hebrew hd#£f t heretic ; cases of identical roots which have 
violently opposed meanings in Hebrew and Arabic are by no 
means rare. 

"With Muslim the case is quite different. This word docr- 
not„ Hke Hamf f stand alone, hut is merely the nom&n Qtjeitti* 
of a verb which is freely used throughout the Kuy'un in 
the paat, the imperfect p the imperative* and the infinitive, 
No parallel can, I believe, be adduced for the formation 
of such a verb, Lil the fourth form, ftvnn a proper name. 1 
The forms of the verb used in constructing denominatives 
arc the first, second* and fifth. It would be contrary it> 
all analogy to hold ihat MmUm is derived directly from 
iLiEhimah or Musuiliniah, and that the participle 1ms then 
given rise io the other parts ol the verb. For a&IatnQi 
mim y the succession of ideas seem* plain. Suliuu 

means ft he was safe, at peace and rest; " .Wtfj and tittw mean 
M peace, safety, quiet;** misma thus means “he obtained 
peace by doing some thing or other, |d svnlhuirily by letting 
go or surrendering that which I* the subject of dispute. 
We have the verb in the neutral sense of letting go hi such 
phrases as (Zubair i, 31) : 


\&£\ in/i t U‘ & 


-'Ho ^ped with her through the hard flinty spaces, while 
she galloped as swiftly as falls a bucket winch has 
been let loose from the rope. 11 


1 I ita not GTurloi .lc the euu^ by which foroi sm < ; nip2u>v.l forb* 
n ataev—opi/fufei. auvum n s "h.-wont t-J Naj*i. if TihiimrtK in a]-\aniaii. 

But Uii- ?|xcuiiiiui li^ia dtSuTLiit from thit fliqjgffrttfl in Pnjfr-Har MiLrr-Hnuth s 
paper. 
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nnd tlit lollowin" quoted by al-Asma'I :— 


pttft iiJLi jjjsnf 


0 W&, 


jLUJl \^\ j* 



**She sEtid to me, while twin tears Ml terra her eves, Ilko 
pearls which have been let go tem the string — 
E Upon those who have gone their way be* peace ! J fI 


Then eorar- the sense of Landing over t>> destruction* 
surrendering, deserting, which is, si* Professor ihirgoliouth 
soya* extremely common, Thus, in the account given in 
iil-Anh5rfi Commentary on the Mufaddnllyit of the first 
Bay of al-Ealab, when Shurahbll the uncle of Imm'ul-Kais 
was deserted by the men of Tamlm who formed part of 
hia force, and met his death, the verb is. several times 
employed! and the mttxdar Mam is used of the act ol 
desertion. A common subject of prako in a panegyric 
on a trihe is that they do not surrender n member or a 
client, who by an act of violence has involved them in 
troublesome claims. Thus Zuhuir says of J Ab_s (xn\ 46) :— 

3 j ii 

" vh\e arc they : the seeker of vengeance gains not his end 
with them, nor is the sinner against them given up/* 


It is very remarkable that in the lyurMn there is no 
single instance of this use of the verb- Wherever used, 
have the religions sen*e and no otbor/ Thk 
ppn^i? of axtomu is fully expressed by the addition 1 vujhflh f* 
or ite-BBA, e.g + in Knr. xxxi, 2J (Mecciin); ii a 106 ; 
hi, 16; tv, 124 (MedinLm). To surrender one's face to 
God/ to look to Him for guidance, to place oneself com¬ 
pletely in EL Irnnde, seems a perfectly natural development 


Tto= cmly p«eiUb mpfaiiq il in flHb »£» 31 mod ?A But JL . &A tim „ h 
wit' IL pmjihirt, ijbi] Bti-tla imrl her people flppr&a,‘Wj him ti* h*bV»«i3 Ll U 
Gmytevt to tats the waul bm j n ih s Wdimrr r— 1 U ^ 
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of the sense of E to surrender, let go/ 1 In Lha first of the 
passages quoted above fc ixii h 21 (a Meccan Surah) , the 
phrase runs ihuH :— 

^ ji ilj ■^4^5 iiT^i 

*Whoso setteth his face to God-word and doetli good,, 
hath indeed laid hold of the surest handle/' 

Hurt? a&Iama t lie let- go, is contrasted with istamsaka* he 
laid hold of, and the nexus of ideas is plain. 

Whether ulnm had this religious sense before 3lahamToad 
seems doubtful. The only example of it is in the verses 
attributed, on p, US of Ibu HishaiUj to Zaid b. 4 Amr b, 
Nufai], the Smif :— 

tfi I have surrendered my face to Him to whom the earth, 
that hears heavy rocks on her surface, surrenders 
herself: 

■“ He spread her out, and when He saw that she had come 
to rest on the watery He fastened upon her the 
mountains. 

" And T have surrendered my face to Him to whom the 
clouds have surrendered themselves, bearing sweet 
limpid min; 

J - When they are led along to a country, they obey the 
leading, and pom for!h thereon their burden in full 
streams/* 

Perhaps, as Professor Margoliouth says, it is safest to 
regard these verses of the * precursors ! ns fabrications 
IjQi^gd on the Eur'an ; but if eo, it enn hardly be averted 

1 lr. tbs* r,hia.-- column H face r h r-> h- amli-mtoDd U 

«£ «ff/j F l euM. t CutapiiflO the Tunfl in the Humdmht Frfj'tflf, p, 47—Inrm 
lanurkft\fti jjwwfflur-r-pWp hm/nj™* 1 VI make uUrtfclves olUHJp (i-c* risk oaf 
Llvhh gjayihi .ml Ibu da? of hattln *—-Trifll Use] pimiHfcl y i-Lr> j bv tla- 

cDDUHiuluCtir i Vfl'vmtifa wiyAi, 1 iojiI r Rive nwaj my into lively 

in iL-i D^bl. 1 Similarly, In ^Ihiupfa, ‘hew/ w uiten weu lur l auli. 
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that the word before Muhammad bud a religious contctil.. 
At the same time it may be said that the idea expressed 
in Zfiid J 3 that there Is an Islam of Nat tire wed 

m of Man, k not found in those words in the Kur'an* 
where tie verb is never used except of men and Jtun \ 
and it seem* not impossible that the T-ersea may hi- authentic* 
Self-surrender, Itldm, k an idea of the highc-at religious 
vujiie, not- in the faith called after the Prophet Muhammad 
alone. It is T I venture to think, the secret uf the success 
of that faith with mankind, and it was the force and 
volume with which Muhammad preached it that, gave the 
conquering impulse to kk creed To ascribe tlii* great 
idea, the expression of which seems sufficiently accounted 
for by the ordinary vocabulary of Arabic, to a miminder- 
standing of the name of a sect founded by an obaciire 
teacher on the other side of Arabia^ and that teacher such 
a km- as Mu^illmuh,, seems to me u very singular example 
of extravagant conjecture. 
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An r, XX LX,—JVbfcs from the Tayttr. By l 1 , W. Thohas. 

M.1LA.S. 

5. Sarawatistotra attributed to Kalidasa. 

TiiE Tanjur contains, beside the JLxfhchfCitn, two short poems 
attributed to Kalidasa, "both mentioned by Hath in his 
analysis of 2fdo, vcds. cxvii-cx.riv (SitzmgiibericAte iL k, 
p/ewtt. d WiisenscAc^fen zii Berlin, 18’Jo, xv, 

p. 17). One is entitled Hmigatiftaka, mid is found in 
R-jtjitd, voL Ixsxvi, ful. 22o, Tbu other, a hymn to Sums vat i 
(R<j>jtut, vol. Ixxxii, foil. 199-201>), I here transcribe with, 
a tentative translation, which may perhaps enable scholars 
to estimate the probability of the supposed authorship, and 
to identify the work with the Sanskrit original if discovered. 
None of the mum tolls printed {soUections of Sanskrit stotras 
appear to contain anything corresponding to it, nor is it 
identical with any of the manuscript fltotras to tfarnsvati 
which I have been able to examine. Perhaps some scholar 
nutv be able to discover verses cited from it. 

The poem is in fifteen verses of two lines each, and there 
are some indications which, point to the Ar'jil inuire, 

| Rgya . gar . stud. du 1 pia.ru. svu . ati ! , sto . ttra . 
nS . nifi | bod . shad . du Ihu . uio , dbyuns . can . 
gyi . bstud . pa | 

'X. [ stem . *la . tab . rgyas . ku . mud . dun , dan - chu . 
&1 . guns . ri - ltar . dkar , bu | 

| mb . dkar . dtux . gsal, gri - Idon , yi a - Aphrog. Ihu . 
mo . dbyaas . can . phyog ■ Atsliulo I 

1 Thin 10 dm pi^nJcut ppdllH^ ill the bbtfe-print, boirsvw bare reatk 

ajt r o- 

1 Sic Cul yitf*- BW* the LeML 
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2 , mi . Sen. gti * mug , noons . paAi , tshogs , m , kun , 

His . A joins 1 J 

j smrun . nn . snu . Abyin . thogs . mod . kiln , gzigs . 
spoba . pu/ji. gtcr - mtiiog , rgyaa . par . indsod f 

3. I sgrib . gfiis. sprln . bml . bio , gros . A ad . woe . stoh . 

Idnn . rub , tu . Mar . ku . yi I 
! iij . im/ji * zet . gyifl . Abycd . bynM. pridniG, rab . did * 

khn , Abyfid . rniLiu L igyns r pas | 

J- I mb . In . dn H zim . bsjl ■ nad . 1dm ] . pafti + pudmoAi . 

- fibni^i . iiQa „ dag . la \ 

I bdag . bh/d . gua * pia P AttrnM , pas . bb . gtm u cber . 
rgyns - abrun . ptsw . A gnu - m min h . flltyoua | 

o. | gaer . gji . ri . dnn . kun . mkhycn . ohu . gter . Ita , 
W - kuii . jins. Ihun . chugs . pa j 
f rtflod . paAi . phye . ma . kb . dun . bdnd . dau . tins . 
kyi . rliiti , gis . bskj'od . ma . yin | 

| bcu . drug . na . tshnd . Ita . buAi , bu . mo . rab . 
inibses . sgcg . paAi . bums*. dan . Idnn | 

Urn . yi . Tgjttn . mams „ du . mas , khyod . kyi . his , 
dau . van . kg . mikes . pa , 3 ’k f 

7. | cLn . Agrom gna*. n&s. nigrin . sbon . dgaA . bskyed . 

rgyn . JntalioAi * ILa . mo . dbynns , ran . ma | 
f khyod . k * phyag . ftdml , btsc . bas . bdag . bloAi . 
mi , 403 . mxm . pu H myur . du „ sol | 

8 . | rah . tu . siiiin . parti . dbjnns . Jdan . dri . zaAi . bu . 

mo . yid , Aphrog .ma 1 | 

. ^ ■ ^ ( h* ■ byed . mb . tu . Lsgyur . bus . tshahs . 

paAi . gsun . dbyane . mums . Abyun . has f 

I s ^ ra ’ , ki“ ■ t^bud , mu . sQnu , nag , mnon , brjod 
fldob . iibyor . legs . bsnd . chos . mums . kun | 
pbu . rol. yid - /ipbrog . Mini . par . mis . pa . t i/d . 
phvir . bttag . la . mi , stsol, lugs | 


' !J! !l ' E Jil11 i BT-lEnMea 1 

1 H Cl bylLibttr- ] 
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10- | kbyod . kyl . thugs * ni + kuii . tu . mi , ffpt . rgvn . 
latsho * ehcn , po . lta . bu . ste I 
I thugs . rje/d . brltiba . -4ngs . drag . tu . b sky ad - pLa .* 
Agro * boAi , gdmi - ha + mb „ tu + sol | 

11* | dbaii * gi . rgyul . poAi , Abytin . gnus . ytd . bain * 
re . skon , dbyuns . can - rgya . mtsTro 4 via 
| rmons h pa/d * gduti t ban - gduaia - pa/d * sfeyc - ba # 
rins . por - skyoii . ba T dan 1 I 

12. 1 gti . mug . dug * gis . bio . dnmn . tkye . boAi . re , ba* 
myur _ du - ebon? a | 

I bdag . blo/ji , bu . mud - da - ni. nib . tu, kba . zIujtl b . 
rnam „ par , gnag . pa . lit : 

IB. | bsil . ztr « byed . paii - mb , tu . sprin . bntl . dkyil * 
Akhor . mam . par + rgyus - pa * yi& | 

I kii * mud . kirn - bye . mb , rgyns . ze ► AbruAi . bail . 
nad . mam P ptr . eol . bar . mdzod | 

14. | nab . tu - dri . bml . rkycu T gyi + dri „ nuts . ma . phug * 

mu . Agags * kbyod - kyi . sku j 
I kun * tu . tahuna - paAi * dbymns . can + ca * coAi + dri , 
bml . kbyod p kyi . gauu 4 | 

15. I stis , bya - kun . Iu . ihogs . pa. . med . paAi . ye + &ea . 

dnfi . Idun . kbyod . kyi . thugs | 

| bated . pit , Adi * via .. batod . la . dbyans . can „ nia *. 
jis * bio . gros * mehog . nib . rtsol 5 I 


| dbynria . can + gyi . bated . pa . Adi F ni : Iba . ph^^ogs ,. 
kyi . rgynd . du . byun + buAi * mklma. pi. chen , po . 
pandi k ta * mag » ino/d . kboi F gyis . dbyaiia . cun . 
Tim - zal + * pafii * dua 4 su * dgj^es . te . bstod , 

pa . idzogs . emj 11 

gun - iig . Adi ■ Mon * pi . In * £es . rab * atsol , bur . 
khas * bkua * so J 

i Twin sylkbta} wnptiiur. 

* Twu sy[lab]ei 
B jSii fur zum f 
i Twti Hv]]aSL^ 

6 Sit for if#*? 
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I T Sy^ - „ gyi . mfehan . po. pmjdi . ta . ym + na * at , 

la + dari | Id k t-stslifl . ha „ dge . dori „ olios . /ibur r 
gjhs - bagyur. baAo | ] 

In the Indian tongue: StfrmmtUtotraiidiw, In the Tibetan 
tongue: I*hfi , mo . dbgan* + ran . gyi f hstod . pa. 

1. White as (night-) lotuses opening in autumn, us shelly 
he moonstone, ua the Snowy Puingtv 
Haying the racUunta of the white-rayed (moon) at its 
whitest* lieart-Trinning Barns vaiT f hail I 

2p Vanquishing on every side the phantom throngs of the 
darkness of ignomneej 

Spn?ad the excellent treasure of wisdom, ull-Beerng, 
untouched h y contradiction in speech! 

3. When grows the full 1 opening of the lips of the (day-) 

lotus, opened by the rays of the sun, 

That rises with il thousand rays, freeing the mind from 
the clouds of a double ohsouratioii, 

4. Cherish then the people with the wide-spread nectar of 

wisdom, drunk with the reverence of mv heart. 

At the ends of the anthers of the exceeding! v Iragnmt, 
cwl-secnt-cd lotus 1 s 

5. Like tiie Golden Mountain, and like an ocean of 

omm^ionco, established fast on overy mte * 
Unstirred fcy tbe buttcrilits 1 of contention lid By the 
winds of desire end time, 

HuvL[l P charming coquettish heart of a girl of about 
sixteen years, 

Thy form imd Innbfl made fair with divers heavenlv 
adornments. 


s ^ ' *r ' H ** A ' * Tl} = P rai&r ' ia Hienu uisippEnpruiie. 

thfl Tib, jAfac Item, h VhU mMa fc- 

2£feSS5 r^wstis ssdbKSS " 

1 fhtjr , jidt;. 1 biUtunlT^ Exempt ^ 
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7. Thy neck wet from standing at the short?, 1 0 Snraavatl, 

goddess of tho ocean uf delight. 

In Irindne^s to him that does homage to thee, drive soon 
away the darkness of iguuranee in my mind I 

8. O thou of exceeding pleasant voice, charming the hearts 

of the Gandharva women, 

Since through the excellence of the Satnskiiras of the 
parts 3 arise in purity the sounds of speech, 

H. Why dost thou not bestow upon me all the qualities of 
polished utterance* 3 

Capable of captivating the hearts of others, gr ammar , 
logic, poetry„ lexicography and metre ? 

10, As thy heart is like u great ocean altogether free from 

mutability* 4 

With the force of the waves of compassion In vehement 
motion wu*h nway the affliction of the world ! 

11. By the ocean of Sam&vatl, source of the wishing-jewel, 

fulfilling the heart's own aspirations, 

Save quickly the beings afflicted with the affliction of 
delusion ! 

1?. Fulfil soon the aspirations oi the beings whoso miuth 
are impaired by darkness.: 

Though the (night-) lotus o£ my mind h all black with 
dosed Kps, 5 

13. Bo them, when the moon spreads her altogether cloudiest; 
halo. 

Dispel the chill 6 of the expanding anthers of the 
opening (night-) lotus, 

I ,y. m L- HpplkrenHf a raiffptiat i ;>r A\ :>r i&Mild Vi l-i= i..L icoi iuu] ln\mhte 
‘►in 2 LUD whti IruEli till- ilrtAm PHlilsn hunwvpt tu lhi-e with hod «3 m m [rnffrit* « 
AWfL = unite*kantkimW Or Lave ira- b^Hh - ■»«■ M^Ani|Aol? 

J » For flit) muukdytu m eIjw.Ii i™pn« rniH*fVUiwrM.iiw vu, v, ftD ; to? = 
limb .Tnr.T P But it wmitd :-i- |» -ink to trim-dut* 11 siwpe ihroudi the ax«iknM 
□I the i.i ill) body arirf l\ui iflund-i of the word ul Uralmn. 

4 S** lirite no V. &. . ... 

■ p. i ll 1 ^ 1 - flua :■ i u I tilfi p*&wdtD£ lias ‘-V.-uLii l>e IriLEufflOMd r navo Wfl m Hlih 
reference t.« thH anthill uwn annul \Uiti = Taliic\ 1 ‘P 
L-fe a gtky ah 1:ll- dtnable seoic of jntfifi — (t) "diilJj -.2/ ' SilJ ]j£i.l - 
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14. Thy form, all free from defilement, untouched., andimmed 
b} + the defilement of misfortune, 1 -— 

Thy speech* O all-pure; Sarasrath undefiled by in¬ 
coherence,— 

1-5. Thy heart., endued with knowledge free from ul] contact 
with object* to be known,-— 

To him who with this hymn hymns these may Sarasv&ti 
grant an excellent undeManding ! 

hTere ends this hymn to SarasYatl, composed in gratification 
on the occasion of u vision of Sarasvat I by the great doctor, 
Pandit Kalidasa, born in a family of the southern region. 

Whoso repeats it, to him the gift ol knowledge is 
conceded. 

Translated by the Indian teacher Pandit iTtianalihi and 
the katsuvu Bhiksu Cft&* . hfitij* (Dharmojj vala ?). 


rfcytu =; 1 flireimistlLncf!, r evjufwpd F 
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Art, XXX, —■ JUnr in ihr Fifteenth Century, By A, PL 
Guest and E. T H Bk hmom 

Is speaking of 3Ii§r, it is in the first place necessary to 
define exactly wlutt it i* meant to include, as the nanaa has 
been used at different periods with different me aning s. Mist 
here deuoses Hit- southern half of the Arab capita] of Egypt, 
m pjfposc d to the northern one. For its application to this 
part of Cairo we have the authority of FJ Maqrizij but it 
must bo borne in mind that this author does not always 
adhere to his own definition, and frequently u™cs Mkr in 
n limited serwe also. In order to a void confusion the town 
1u which the mime Mi>r in this restricted sense is given 
will here bo distinguished ns Fustat. 

The boundaries of Misr tire ; east and west, Ei Muq&ttam 
and the Nile ■ ?outh, a line the exact direction 01 which will 
be enquired into hereofter* but which inny be now stated 
as about the parallel of Pair at Tin ■ north, the mein road 
miming from the citadel to meet the Khali] near the mosque 
of Saiyidah ZninaL The area within these boundaries 
includes all the earlier sites u£ the capital, the sites of 
everything, that k, which was built before the advent of 
the Fatunites. Ti can hardly be doubted that this area is 
the most hopeful Held that exists for the exploration of the 
antiquities of the early Islamic period. Although it is now 
mostly desert, at one time or another practically the whole 
of u has been cnxnpied by either dwellings or tombs* and 
it is the early date of the abandonment of many of its sites 
that renders them particularly interesting. 

The remains of former occupation are, in many places, at 
once visible in mound? or traces of houses showing above 
ground, bul there must he much more now buried of which 
the systematic oxi'iminution could hardly fail to yield results 
of the greatest value to the study of curly Arab eivilimtiuru 
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In mdi u land of antiquities as Egypt the elaiiiis of earlier 
antiquity stem to have prevented Mlsr from receiving the 
attention which it merits. No part of it appear* yet to 
have been regularly explored- It it to be hoped that its 
scientific exploration will be undertaken before its moet 
valuable remaina disappear at the hLintLs of the antiquity 
digger and the carrier of zib&fih. As n preliminary, the 
most ace urate infonnatioii which is obtainable from written 
records relative to topography is obviously desirable. 
Although something has been done to make the referenced 
of the medieval native authors on Mhr intelligible, smtl to 
locate (he position of former kites, there still seems room for 
improvement in this direction. 

It is the object of this paper to endeavour to reproduce 
the plan of Misr as it formerly was, in a little move detail 
than bus been dene hitherto, and, in order to avoid confusion, 
the enquiry will bo as closely ns possible confined to what 
™ in existence in about the year 800 a.il, the beginning 
of the fifteenth century of our era, at which time the two 
principal authors on the subject whose works arc generally 
available wrote iheir books. 

Tbi.-sr are El Maqrizi and Sdrim ed Bin ibn Duqnmq.. The 
Khi Eiit of the former and El Intisar of the latter, both printed 
at Bulnq, the one in 127 G A.m, the other 1309 a.h., will be 
cited as Maq. andS.D. respectively ; Napoleon's “ Description 
du FEgypte, Etat Moderne/* planches, tome i T which lias also 
been extensively used, will be cited as Deser. with the number 
of the platej as Deser, svi. 

In tho fir^t place, a List may be given oi the positions that 
can he Hixed with certainty f including these of one or two 
budding* that date from after our period, but which arc 
useful as marks. Thifl list oontains the name of ©very place 
within the limits of Misr wLieh is of the period 3 and which 
it has been found possible to locate directly. Although seme 
of these arc net of much use for the present purpose, it may 
be useful to make it as complete us practicable* 

The dates given are approximate. Nearly all the buildings 
mentioned still exist, hut many have boon restored or rebuilt. 
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^QtJADTr ElHSJTEFiT TUtB 

“ M" 1 - ^ *kP + 

E & (1} Er RumuiLih +fc . ... ... 13th cent Bner. xsvi* wet ii, 22B+ 



(2) Sallhat Ibn Tulim . 

before Hth cent. Eescr. xxri, sect. % 122. 

It 

[3) El Madrast eo Smrpdmt- 




miphijflli. ... 

13 m 


tl 

(4) Bir el Watawif... .. 

96S 

Eoscr. xx d, mot, ii, 148. 

Tl 

i'5) TSMragih and Jhnl £ Shaikhu 

1353 

Eescn xx\% sect il* 121. 

11 

(0) Jonii 4 el Bsi,i|]i .., . h# 

1288 

Ecscr. xxvi, sect, ii, 49. 

tl 

(1) Tnrbat Shajai ed Eurx and 




Satan cl KlyiluM #B+ 

1258 

Rup. Com. Cons. Men. Art. 




Arabc, Fuse. n ( p P 21 s 




Fuse, xrii., p. 112, 

31 

(8) Mashhad ns ikiyidill Raqi- 




pill .„ *.. ... ... 

mentioned by 

Descr. xxtS, sect. Ii, 90. 



Mnq* 


11 

: 9) MteMmdefl SaiyfcliUi Sating 


Eesor. xxti, sect ii, 97. 

JI 

(10) Mashhad cs Sniyfdah 




^AyMtnb ... . Pi 

? 

Etsor. xivij sect. ii t 37. 

D a 

(11) Madrasat el inwall 

1324 


Tl 

(llrt) EJ Kab^h , ++ +fc * ... 

before 14th cent Eescr. sect. Li, 167- 

IS 

(12) flanatir e& Sibil N 

cire. 1260 

Eescr. xxvi, sect, hi, 160. 

€ a 

(IS) (Qnsr el 'Ami) ... 

prob. die* 1450 

Eescr, xvi. 

ij 

(i-j] Eanlent Mari \[inu or 




Bumkm ... ... ... 

ancient. i.e. 



prob. before 640 


F 9 (IS) Musjid el Jnyiifhi (a) ... 

1105 


» 

(IG) Khingah (lan5ua. 

1330 

Eescr. siTij sect. ii p I 

E 9 

(17) Bab el Qv&tnh . 

before 14 th cent. Eescr. xzn r aeet. H p 15. 


(18) El Mod rasat tl A4infijah drc + 1290 Eeaer* xivi t sect* ii p 85. 


ji 
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msE ry the fifteenth ceytuey. 


I?™* KiMJ. &XLBBT UiTl 

ET M*l" A,Dr 

E § {!&) Mo^bad ea Sniyiduh 

IfafLaiih . .... S 24 

B 6 ( 20 ) Ma^nhad Zoio ol 'Abidin 740 

F 10 (21) Qnbbat t'| Imam fah 

Sjiafrl * ++ „■* ,.. ... 81 & 


(212) Turl-at 1 -h Satin t Mi 

TWilibah .. ... 1213 

n (23) Tmrbflt el Laith ibn Su'd 1243 (? 792) 

B ID ( 24 ) Zawiynt AVi Evtifl ... 1517 


€ 10 ( 25 ] Jnmi* 4 Amr ... _ 

i» (2^) Mnijid e# Bnwitidi + ,. 

B 10 (27) El MiQjiijf etid Itaurbsh 

F 11 (26) Turbnt ‘tlqbah ibn 'Am 

C 11 (26) QHsreshBbiin 1 
Containing 


641 

Pbcforc 15 tli cent. 
962 
67B 

before 641 


(a) Ejmfest el 'Adra 
(i) Kaulaat el itu fc nUiiqali 
(fi) KnnLnat fkrbirtth 
(dj BAblrat liar Jiijii 
(#) KEinjint Bu Smjah 
(/) A Jewisli ftynELgogtie 

ii (30) Bflir Bibllyfui ... ancient 

„ (31) Bur Tubsauu *.. w 

it (52) Bair Tadriia ... ++fc jf 

C 12 (33) Bair Miki’li . _ 

„ (34) Ribal AtLar tm Nall ld . dre. 1300 

C 13 (3S) Bair et Tin a+l ,* + .., ancient 

F 14 (36) liasitin el Woiip circ, 1000 


Deaer. xxv\ n sect, tit 9L 
Deaor. sr f S£ Z^imoii, 1T 


Bescr. sv. 

Dencr. xri. 

Com. (kins. Iran, A rt 
Arabe, Ease, sviii B p,H 1 - 

Bescr. iL¥i. 


Th Butler's i+ Ancient 
Coptic Churcbca** 1 


Beaer r xt. 
Beaer, xv. 
Beanr. xv. 
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To this list a frw may be added whose fieri Ysitiom,. 
though not absolutely direct, docs not seem to leave room 
for much error:— 

E S (37) El Qnbaibat contained cl before mentioned.* 
E '.3 (37i?) Et TLirbat cl Ehltunlyali and Turbot Umm Salih, 
l H 2*A \.d. = To in beau Fatma IDiaton, t, Com. Cons. Ham. 
Art, Amina, Faso, xviiij p. 31H T :iiid cJ. 3 .IE iv f I25 p 1. 3; 
Marj, iij S34 t L 2fk 

B 10 (38) Kauni el Jarih ww the -ite of Ziwiyat- AM Sa 4 ud 
before mentioned, t. I bn IviLs 3 Badfi'i, iu p 75,, L 25. 

(39) 17:niJ-:=r Abu Bhimudoh (or Kimi'is) is tile Kami 1 as 
Dnir Abl ^aifain, which contains a church dedicated to 
Shnnudah* 

(-Id) JiVraJ' el Klin itu bt is marked ia TV-er. m, 2D, but 
inu u wore thrti:■ moEquos of this name in the vicinity, and 
it Ernposisblo to l>e certain which one tin? is, eepemnUy 
ns Maq. has confused his own reference:*. It is probably 
JAmr Dadr ed Bin al Khurrubh 1 

(41) El- Hah 1 (Q TTarum follows, according to the ltupports 
of tbe Cuniite, from the position of Maa|id es ^uwaidi, 
v, ante, 

C 11 [42) Knum ilm Ghuriih, The mound seems to have dis¬ 
appeared, but wo -till iind Shiri k Ii;nmi ibn Ohurab, which 
h doubtless drac to its site. 

El Miidiibkdi, now the name of a station on the Hu]win 
railway, fleeiiH not to be the mw* Hite kh the El STadafcigji 
:m ntioned by BJ)., although the latter was not IW cff. 

(43} Es-b Sfoirnf. 1 a rocky knell near rlu- taosqne of Ziiin fll 
* Abidin, This seems to be the place marked. 

We will leave Q ant nr at cs Sadd and Bar en Nnh:i-s for 
i li^oiission little ftuTbcr on, :ls their position ik a little 
more doubtful; and tmw coimuoneEt^ at the north*west 
..iL^le *jf At 1^3' wc will proceed to sketch in from di^criptaonu 
£! Ji>r i\ I’d from El .Kahsh to Qaniitir c.h HiM*+ 

It sepamt. il ELrkat el Fil 1 from BIrkut Qir£LiL B 

Kbittt Qanikir ok Siba s seems probably to have led along 
E3 Jisl 1 el A^nm; the references are n little obscure, and 

1 ITaqriu, il p 24 u T I. 31* 

5 Maa. i= b m, U 3b 
J Mae. i p 123, L 23, 

' Destr. mi 
• JUq. ii, IfiJS. L 34* 
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the two, being q-dco mentioned together, may have been 
separate. 1 

Bi'rltit Qtir&n. El Jm d A^am gfrea n north limit. It 
was overlook c *1 by Til Sabah/ bounded cm emo side by 
Jxhatt es Sub 1 Siqaytt 1 and by Hikr Agbu glm . - A passage 
ni]”ht lend one to suppose that the llirkah was on the lejt 
of one going JY -m Hudrnt ibn Qjkml^ah to Q-mtirat es Sadd.' 
It was between Hadriit iba Qjunlhah nml El Jlsr el A J /.ajn, fl 

Taking the idacet- just mentioned In tcguenir : 

?i Svl- Biqdyfit. At ono extremity of it wu* 
TvfULl&ut el Hamm 7 (thi- • hurch run he shown to have been 
Hear the- pre-i-nt jSLftn - *.-n Kisiriyah), It must have pa*:*- il 
close to QaMtir es SiM l r rt an.! it seems to have led to Khatt 
Q nnffl iai es ^add.-’ Zfi wiyat ed JhttivMi was between it 
and Qantorat cs SadtL u 

Jflfikr Aqbug&a was divided in two by the Xhalij,. iujiI 
reached to near its month. ‘ 1 

Ilt'dnit ibn Q^mshwh is described a? near the eu^[UO ui 
Ihn TuKm ± 1? behind it/ 3 near the tomb of Zain el Abidin 11 
and near the tonke on the road to ilinr el fAthjahJ* The 
tanks here spoken of ecetn to hare been Baud cd Dmiyuti 
and Hand et T&wishl ~ Hand ibn Eulsiln. 

From the above it seams likely that Hadrat ibn Qnmihiih 
ran from about the present Bab ct Tail Cm toward* Quntorat 
Q3 Sudd, It will be observed that the statement that Rliknt 
OarLin was between Hadrat ibn (lamihuh and El Jisr el 
A f zani supports the above, but tbit it is not consommt with 
a position for Blrkat Quriiii on the lef f of one- going from 


1 Mar,. 1, m t 1. 13: ti, lift, L 15; ii, M2, I- I 
3 Maq, ii, 133, 1. -10 r 
3 Muq, i, ur : L 19: Ll t le 1 fc L 20, 

* Mmp iE, m, h m 
- Muq. i, 301, L 
G Maq. il. toL. 3 . l-i. 


T Mjq. ii, 113, L as. 

I Muq, ii ± liQ, L 31. 
p Mfliq. it, 165 , L la. 

10 M&1. ii f 430, L 23. 

11 Maq, «, |S 0 F 1 . G; 512 , L to 
11 Mmq. ii, B2fi, L 33, 

13 Moq. ii, IflUL 13, 

II ITsd frts, h 4S, L I, 

14 ton tyS-f F h, IM, 
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lludrat ibn Qarnihah towards Qantamt es Sudd The 
passage wliich. bus been referred to must therefore bo Tend 
as giving this place to Ibn Tftlfin’s M&riat&n* Another 
rpf^ivncfi <1 jL f eh rr that Hadrat ibn Qomdioli was near jJirkiit 
el Fil i olso reqain^ explanation. It is iu be accounted for 
bv Tlirkat Qariiii bring sometimes oall-cil Birk&t el Fil es 
Sughra, y. Haq* i, 3J3 t L 25. 

A passage m Ibn lyas 2 may here be noticed which lead* 
to the inference that the present so nth wall between this 
point and BAh el Qami'ah had not been built in. the sixteenth 
century. 

To the south of Birkat QArCm was a mound called Kaam 
ei Atari or Ei Atra:* * Opposite it wore Timid and Z&wfyat 
ed near one another. The Hand was at the end 

of a garden called Jinan el Hindi,* winch was built over 
in Muqrlzi t & time, and formed part of Hikr Aqbugha; 3 it 
was therefore to ih • ■ west of the JxaUTO, The Zawiyuh win* 
between Khatt es >ah‘ Siqfiyut and Qantamt ok Sadd. c 

Sab 1 Siqdy&t may bo mentioned here. It was on * the 
Birknh 17 (ho. either El Bukat en Nksiriyah or El Fil), and 
was connected w ith Bir cl Wutiwi^ whence it- was supplied 
with water.® It hud been built in 966 and ruined 
before the fifteenth tvntury. It seemfi to have been near 
the JamAmiz cs Sa'diyah^ which may bo conjectured to have 
given their name to the present Barb el Jutnamiz- They 
were opposite the churches of El Hamm* 1 "® which were 
demolished in 1310 a.U* The reason for discussing the 
portion of E* Sab* SiqayAt here is to show that it has nothing 
to do with Es Hab fc Sflw&qi of Boson xvi, with which, owing 
to the similarity of its mmu, it might easily be confounded. 

* E.Ih T, -S ii p 1. 11. 

- Bud&’i, eh, 36, L 23, 

J Mini . u 347, L BO. 

* Mno, ii. 161, 1. 2 k 

5 M*U[, ii, 1 16 P 1. 

fl Maq + u T 43E> r L 13. 

1 Mscu ii, 243 ? L 31. 

* Maq* u, 133 t L 32. 

3 Maij, ii r 135, L 35. 

Miuq li p Ufli I- 2 a, 

i i Maq, a, fil 2* L 36. 
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Qunfarat m $add* It is probable that this bridge and the 
mouth of ¥.] Khfilij were in the fifteenth century in tho 
anme place aa when the Kh ali] was filled up ft few venrs 
ago. The name of the bridgE\ being n general one, nfforch 
ao proofj but the position of Es Sab* HawAqi, which Lire 
ancient, at least fifteenth century, and si .statement 1 that 
Kanisat B Amina was near E$ Sadd, which agrees fairly well 
with Its po-dtion, seem to justify this eaneJu.-don. 

Hanshfi'at Mshraul wm on the west, honk of tho Khali], 
at its mouths 

jfu nmdaf e! Haifa was on the south of the Khali] at its 
mouth - 3 

Khaft Qxntarat e* Sadd fused Ifunsha^t el Mfhrimi on 
the east side of El KhjJSj.* The expression used appear* 
to be ambiguous, but the rood seem* to have been a con* 
tifiliation of Kbatt es Sab F Siqayut, and this* ran parallel to 
the Khal]]\ 

El Kkum el ^hmnr was in Mun-dia'ut el M ill n't u i 1 on 
tho west bunt of the Khalij.® It had been on tho bant 
of the -file in ubmi| tiOO a.h. p and some idea of its position 
will be obtained from the direction of Khutt m Sfthii d 
Qadim. 

El Jam\" el -Tadirf ea H&pri (1312 a.d.) t was u building 
.jf considerable size, on the Nile bank in Unurudat el Haifa* 
It was evidently not far fmm the mouth of the Ekilip 
A passage that tells us it was opposite the end of Rsnduh 5 
lrj refer to the position of the end of that island 
at the date that El Jaiui* el Jndld irn?i built 

The position of the extremity of Er Bandedi in about 
IfibH a.d. is shown by a passage in Tbn iras. Ly 
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Be[ ween Mashh id Zuin (-1 'Abidin and Qimtnrat rs Sudd 
w:i:- il pirdcn calleA r£ TWdsftf, 1 formerly Uu>tdn 

ibn Kni^n. 13 Facing this* garden,* to the of it, 4 and 
divided from it by a road called Kbiitt el JM l l ra gduLli^ was 
another garden called Bustau el Jurf. 

Btwt&n Jhi/ took its name from a bank thrown up by 
the Mile, near Eaum A Ahamir. 8 One may assume, therefore* 
|]iut one end at >:ide of it was near that [nomid. Between 
Eanm el ALmar anrl Button el J aid way Ehritt Bahi ez 
Zitqaqain, ort the eayt. side of El Khali] J L Also, behind 
BustiLn el Jurf was a church among mounds. 7 The church 
is not named, hut Kaniy-it Mari Afin i seems to he the one 
referred to. 

The object of attempting to fix the position of these 
gardens, which by itself hay s mall interest^ i - to aid in the 
determination ol the site of the north gate of Fnstit* which 
i % of course, a much more important point. 

To do Ibis ii b now necessary to consider the direction 
of two roads, one of which led up to the gate. These were 
mm lt os Sahil cl Jadid and Khatt cs SAhil el Qadim. 
The former was close to and along the Nile bank in Tdnqri zTb 
day p and it is certain that the Nile bank hi this part. If It 
has altered in direction at aH T cuuiioi have done so very 
much. The position of M Hiqyta would not allow of its 
having altered to the east Qust el £ Aini, of which ilie 
earliest notice that we hare been able to tind is a little less 
than a century after Muqrizi, hut which appears to date 
almost from his Lime, was, when first mentioned, and probably 
ultra yd ha- 1 been, on the Nile bank Also Es Sab* SuwAqi, 
which seem to be onoient, could hardly have been built far 
front the Nile, Khiftt as Su{ti! A < led from a -.tree? 
adjoining Er Kab s el Enriml to ilauradat el Haifa, 8 

I Mnq. i, 29*3, I. 3. 

* Mat- i, 344,1. 23. 

1 lluii. ii, 14C, 1. IS, 

* Men. u, 11*7. 1. 33. 

» Mum - i, 3i3, I- 29. 

■ Waq.il, I, 21- 

f Maq. Ii, 197, l 26. 

* 5 . 1 ). v, 10 , i- 19 - 
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Both the foregoing hare been mentioned above, und it may 
be conclnded that Khutf es SAhii el Jadid is identical with 
the street shown hordfiriiig the Kile in Dcscr. xvi, a street 
most of which ha* now dLinppearecL 

IKhdft ex Sahii fl QfrdVui nm from S5q cl Ma l Arij (El 
Cfcidiin) to El Kabbiroh* reaching as fax as Enstan el Jurf 
and Bust in ibn Kai$AnJ The ahove is the line of Soldi el 
Qadnn ; the actual street stopped at El Kubbumh, just outride 
the gate of FnstAt, where it joined Khutt cl Marugkuh. 3, 

Eo Sahii d Gadim, having once been the Kile bonk* the 
Khuit must of course have pfi'&ed to the west of iAiir Ah it 
Saifam, and what has been cited seems enough to diow that 
it probably took much the same direction as the street whicli 
is shown in Bcscr. xvi, parallel to the one which has just 
been identified with Shalt uh Sahii cl Jadid, if indeed it 
ifl not actually identical with it. At SJX v, 40, there is 
an account of both these streets. Riving the turnings from 
eaichj taken hi order 3 from the south. By starting from the 
tLsied points of Er Rah 1 el Karhni and the approximately 
known position of h IJ .Fami* el Jadid t-n Xusiri in Ehutt 
eti Kab.il el Jadid and from Kanisat Abi Shanurfah in Khutt 
us hihil el Qndim it i=. possible to get with somo degree 
of nearness the place of what intervened. If this is done 
b) the approximate method (which seema the only one 
posable) of setting out the turnings on the map at average 
diitimces^ it will he found that the turnings to the JAnvii 
DAr on Kuhns 4 of Descr. xvi wilt agree with very fair 
exactness with thoee in the description from Khatt SAliil el 
Qudim and Khnlt Sibil el Jadid to Mudrusat TaitM®. 

This Mosque of Taibars was in Bar cn Nulms^ so that 
it appear* quite likely that it may have been the 
Janii' Dir un Nob Ay, 

Bar cn Kuhas was evidently a long building, the 
positions of 'Atfut Dfir cn Kuhos and JAmr Bar cn KuMs* 

1 Kaq. l f I. 32. 

5 Maq P i t 3*.% L 2J, 

l “ ^ raClit tlkftt di.iM turnings w gi^Ei in ^uiuK'u 

* ft u Langur ansi#., 1 

1 S.D. iv r 42, L 14. 
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marked In Descr* xri* being about metres npart, L it 
does not of itself afford a good fixing point, so it hue not boon 
included in tho piv-liminary list. 

Taking the position assigned-—and though it is rednfii 
that this position may be not absolutely correct, it seams 
hardly likely that it can be very far in error— we get 
a reasonable amount of apace lor Hu*fan el Hitnmh t which 
wtia soalli of El Jimi' el Jadid on Nisiri 3 and also must 
have boon tzast of Ixlm 1.1 os Suhil el Jadid? as bo tween it 
aud Kuui lj el Kabbalah was the gate of FuBt&t„ which wa& 
called Bub Misr and Bab ea Sabil. 5 

This Kama el Kubharuh in Ks Sahil el Qtidim, 4 to the 
eastward of the gate, 5 may very well bo it mound which 
is now surrounded wills building*-, and which comes jnsu. 
in the position where our working out would place it- 
Before finally quitting the district which lies to the north 
of Fustcit, two buildings which are now prominent features 
may bo mentioned. It will bo noticed that the shrine oi 
Sair/i'-ftth Zainab, now one of the most celebrated holy places 
of Cairo, has not been spoken of. 

This ihriue is attributed to Zainub bint f Ah ibn ALi Talib 
(El Kubrn), fL cord 050 a.d, t and is undoubtedly a spurious 
Olio/' Whether it or modern origin, or whether it dates 
back as ftsr ms the time oI El Hakim, who appear? to have 
been the fabricator of a number of shrines of 1 All's children, 
is a question that need not lie discussed here, No mention 
of the tomb of this Zninab is found in Maq* S.D. mentions 
once the tomb of Zaimab* 1 without raying which Zauns b i-s 
intended. The indication given by him of its position might 
accord with that of the present Jump os Suiyiduh Zamab; 
it sceuis, however, more likely that ho refers it to another 


i Vr also S,D. it, L. 16 ; cnntoitunl Hjflit 

a Unct- i., 341, 1. 29; ii, 301, L lti. 

3 ituu. L till. I. 29: h 347, L 2S. 

* Muq, i f 305. L Hi- 

* Man. t. S4-S, IL ft+ 0- t Tr . , 

11 Huff lifoi- qutitii turns £n>lii Tiro JllSrOjr Jdsd Ea Sukt.iyfln ntt-., by 1 Ah Uic-I.a 

MuMnifc ' Khltnt t purt t, pp a. 10, 
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piinii.^ The fum? oi Hie ^hriue 1 of Zsiiniib scorns to have 
sprung up in the sixteen Lh century. 1 

The construririon is the present aqneduct. El 

Ishat]) attributes this to El Ghauri, 1 ns Mr. Lane Poolo 
points out. Medallions on the aqueduct appear, however, to 
bestr the name and titles of Qa'it Bi’i, ho that El Ithaqi con 
hardly be envraet. It is remarkable how little is said about 
the aqueduct which was in existence fjelarc Maq/a lime. The 
only two passages we have found are those in 3Iaq. li, 330, 
11. 1W, 31; from these ode can gather that the aqueduct, 
repaired in 1109-10 a. n., was made of stone. It can hardly 
have been different from the one that- En NfLsir i;, described 
as going along from the Citadel to E* SdAil in 1340-1 \.u. t 
and Eb Sahi] in this place items to mean Es Sihil el Jadid, 
and not to be used in the purely general sense of ‘ shore.’ 

If this b correct, it follows that the aqueduct of 1340-1 
A.n. followed the same line as the present- one, and it. seems 
very likely indued that the two are identical; the aqueduct 
no W to be seen may thus date from before the time of 
En XiUr, even from that of the foundation of the Citadel, 
having merely been repaired by QiVit Ba i and El Gland 
m\d others before them. 

Coining now to the interior of Fnstat. From J&mS Amr 

ifii, el 'An the approximate position of the following can be 
derived:— 

Q:Hi ;S.E... i:i ibdmiat cs SaMbiyuh el Sah^vah, 3 Zuqiq cl 
Qanadil, 1 El Msdnisirt* esh Shariiljah, 

Shifqi (N.B.), Mr *Amr b. el ‘As cs Sttghm 5 and El Rubra.' 
GUeii ifi.W, 3i ]t i Ghwul.- El AkfinijinJ STadmaat YtbskmV 
Eakrt (S.W.). Es Jfahhbin,* Wmniqlu, 1 " Turiiflyin, cte. lu 

*jMi V Ptotuun(ni &h Shaft**, -ah BU» BM#nk: mil*. part r, 
l ik. t re%n at El C frurfr 
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From i.iA EA&tu 1 [‘sin be derived: Es Suq el Kablr, entered by 
u road leading under Kanisat el Mn^ailaqab 1 (;i church still 
ex&bg}. 

Sjhati 4 es Suq el Khbir appm to have run emt and west to 
the Nile. 3 

Shzrqt (nearly North)- Barb el Hajari 

Bvhri (nearly West). Barb ITuliatt el Qimb. 1 

Darb id Hnjar joined a place called ]l Libras Eananalid which 

the end of ji street called El Mu^a&Lih * (or El llamsusah].* 
The other end was at Saqlfat Ehnimh^ which was connected 
by sJreet* to Eh S Cl- j i:l Kflblr/ El Musisah must therefor.: 
have ran generally parnllel to the east wall tif the fortress 
of Qawr ash SbnmL 

At S,D- iv, 83 r 1- 28, wo tluii m account of the mosques between 
Zuqfiq el Uan&dll and Kunra. el J arils. On the ic^umption 
that these are given in order* which seems to he the case, 
we can fix appro.xitfsately: Barb el Qjy^talunit 11 which led 
to Khntt Bain c] liasmiup 1 " 8ui| Berber 1,1 and Suwoiqst 
Nauwilm. 1 ’ 

BmWEiiqat Nanwam wa.- Bnhri, Le. N. or X.W- of Enutu cl Jhrih. 1- 

Bain */ Quftain was next to Dilr H Amr ibu fel l Ah os Sughrau^ and 
apparently nt itn N-E, ccttiui'p an El 4 AkMnmi led thence t-i 
Siiwaiqat el + AithnnL il Snwaiqflt et‘ Aitham seems to have 
been between Sfuj Ear bar and El Qaflhshijhm. El Q^sh- 
fthasMii was close to Suq WariMnJ 6 

£$uq Warduji wn* joined by street- to places like El Kh&sjlfll ibin/*' 
El 'Addasinp^ on the west of Emstat, 11 to Sftq Ahnf,. 30 which 


1 S.JL It. tt r 3. 17, 
- E, Ll It, Sic L&s. 

3 S.IL it. 2C, L 17. 

* S.D. iv t 2U h h la. 

* £.D. iv ¥ 2fl h I. IV. 

* SJ i-i, 38, L 11, 

7 ai>. Itp Id, 1. 20. 

* S.D. It, 25, L. 13. 

* B D, It, 88, I. 27. 
BJ>- I - ! 3:3, US, 

51 S D.hr, U< l 8, 
t* aD.rrp 84, !, lli*. 
■S S.D, Sr t 58, L 0. 

** S-D. iv, 7, L L 

I* S.L'. ir. IS, L 11. 

Ifl 3.D. It, 30p 1. J. 

» a.I'. ir P 20p t. io, 
■■ S.RK27,L I. 
w S.D, 40- 
■* S.D. iv, 27, I. 3. 
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mw nftnn^f.-4 to NimwAtn in the 3LE r r.-nner, and to 
el Jntrih. s It wag an important market, tn judge 
from the number of roads wn verging on it, and the centre 
nf a trizmglc w! mm angle? are nt Katun el JikriK^ the 
turning to E] KhashgMtrin from Eg Saiiil el Qadlm, and 
a point midway between Jdmi F Amr and Kaolgat Shonfidob 
is probably not fur from its site* 

7?! MaUlrijis a place that is often mentioned. It must have been 
Opposite Qasr ra Sham 1 .* Its junction by various Greets to 
the end of Klmtt w ^'ihO el Qndim on flu? one hand and 
to T).srb iliiltait el QLrftb on the other can be traced, though 
it hag not been fniind possible to loeaLe ft more pro cicely 
than hm been (km* 4 nor does Its exact locution seem to he 
of much importance. 


We ijow come to the smith boundary of Fuutdt, which, like 
the northern one* cannot he fixed with certainty. Some 
indicatj-mis, however, nro to be found which j^ive it a position 
within limits. It was oortainly north of Kualsat Mika T il s 3 
nod it was with equal eertumty south of Qasr esh Sham 1 . 
It was probably nearly exactly Imlf-wuy between the two, 
close to Dair Tadrua and Dair Bablayilii. In support of 
this the following may be advanced:_ 

\tr) .There speuui to bare been a gate in the town wall 
culled B&blfin * (BAHijfln). The name itself would lend 
sume colour to oi.it supposition, but, in addition, this gate 
wua evidently not far from Kama ihn Gtmjjb.* 

The ttaU position of Kkum ibn Gburitb does not appear 
to be ascertainable now , 1 bat It w. t a doubtless close to the 
street which has been mentioned as a point of departure. 
It does not seem quite dear whether Bib el Qantamh, which 
is often mentioned, was actually in the south wall or a little 
to the outside. We read of Bibai el Qantmuh and Bab 
el Qauturuh el -luiriini, which show at any rate that there 

* 8.B. iv, :h. i. is. 

* S.rt. n. .>3, J. v;. 

1 r- tene S.P. h, 107, jj. 20, 11. 
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■were two, and perhaps it is thin Lhal makes it difficult to 
understand the references, some of which probably speak 
of one and aome of the other* liabui el Qiintarat were, 
lit ull events, also do«c lo Kaum ibu Gbnr&h 1 

(7j) Outside Bab el Qunpmih were two Birkahs—Birkufi 
Shota,* or Esh ShacjqiUv 1 and Bilked edi Shtt'aihlyalL Both 
these were idled up in the fifteenth century* 4 Hir&nf S/ifltn 
was oil the left of one going out Irani Eab el Qiintamt to 
Ji*r el A from mid Rib4t d Atbar/ 

Jkr t'l A/mm is described os between El Madrasat el 
JIiTi^KiviLh, s-uLith of Fust&t, and Ribet d A t h& r^ 

The precise position oi El Modrasat el M^milyaih line not 
br-cn determined, but since Kauiscii Tildrib mud Kkmsut 
ItibMyftn were on, Tariq Jisr cl Atom 7 mid Kanisat MikftTl 
tv uss near the Jisr p 9 this gives us Ite direction. 

The second Birkuh, Hirknt *:#h Shn^.tRAgfih, which bud 
originally an urea of 51 tiddans, 9 w: r< between Jisr A A from 
jmd Er RnsodJ^ It wlvs apposite Hhnlsut MikiV'il, separated 
by u dvke on the north from Birkat Shuta/ 1 and adjacent 
mi die south to Birkat cl Habaafct and the lands of El 
Ifo'fthfl^ The hitter will be mentioned presently, but in 
connection with the position of Bub d Qnmnrah the above 
show* that mom must be allowed tar EirkatShatu somewhere 
in the direction indicated to the north of the rocky ground, 
which could not, oi course, ever have been the site of 
■u birkuh. 

(r) Both Birkat Shata mid Birkat es Shu^uibiyak were 
supplied formerly by a canal called Kbnli'j Bani AVa'il; from 
ix bridge on this Elialij. Bab A Qaiiuirah derived its naiucJ J 


i S-B- it. 52 t L d ; J53 T L U 
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The mouth of Khulij Ban! TVa'ii seems to have been near 
KanL-at Mika’iL 1 

Et Hffshiiq adjoined Blbfit el Athur, A canal dose to 
El Ma'sLuq led from the Nile to IJirknt esh Bhu'uibiyah, 5 

By Rtixtid, which has just beta mentioned its one of the 
guides to the position of Birkat ceh SWaibiyuh, was at the 
south-west angle of Mi*r. s 

It was a cliff, steep to the west; sloping so gently to 
the east that, looked at from El Qnrafuh, the rise of the 
ground mis hardly perceptible. 1 This natural feature is 
easily identifiable. It is the Jahal Jehnal 3 () f Focock, the 
Hauteurs St. George of Napoleon’* description. 5 It received 
it* name from u mosque called Mhsjid er Ifasid or Musjid 
el Jnyushi (i) T : whence Poecck’s name), built by El Afdal 
in 198 i.n. [1105 

It, would be very natural to suppose that Lhis Masj id eL 
Juyhshi (i) was the same us the Mnsjid d JuyfLahi (a) still 
existing on the Muqattoro hill behind the Cltudcl, especially 
us the latter was also built by El Afdnl in the year mentioned. 
They are certainly distinct, a- the position of Er Easad 
cannot be in the least doi^tfuL Possibly the date reported 
by Ihti Edialiikan for the building of Masjid er Eased ma y 
be the result of u confusion with that of the building of the 
Masj id el Juyhshi on El Huqutfani. 

Er Easad was the site of the old fortress called Bablayun H 
(Babylon), frequently confused with Qnsr esh Sham 1 , but 
actually quite distinct Irani it. A dear summary of the 
ease for the existence of an ancient Babylonian fortress 
separate and distinct from Qasr esh Sham* will be found 
in Butlers "Ancient Coptic Churches," vol. i, pp. 171-178. 
After a review of the evidence of Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
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Josephus, and E uty t-'Iii ll-sj, Mr. Butler comes to the con elusion 
that the main fiict of the existence of sudi a fortress needs 
no further question. In addition to the passage of S.D. 
cited, which is conclusive in corroboration, it may be useful 
to show how the statements of El Mhqrizi on the? subject, 
at fi rst sight hopelessly conflictings may he readily explained. 

Thn older name for Er Ka$ud wus E>h .Sliaraf (the cliff), 
and it shared this appellation with two other places in the 
vicinity of Jtfor tin d El Qahinth. 1 Two more places were 
also known an E3 Jurf, a name not very fur removed from 
Esh Shuruf r either in meaning nr in sound- 

El Aluqrizi^ in npite of the confusing statements of liis 
predcce=^u% realized that the ancient Baby Ionian fortress 
was not the sunn? ms Qa*r tah Shorn 1 , but it is evident that 
he had not himself identifie d its remains.." He know that 
they were on one of the Bhjirafe. and he places the fortress 
of Bablayun, once on the Shanif near tlie mosque of Zulu el 
'Abidin,, 3 and another time on one of the two Juris, the one 
near hfaqa/ he. near the present railway station of Cairo, 
which he here colls. E>h Shjiraf. 

As a further proof that this is the correct explanation, it 
may be pointed out that Khittat el 1’irisiyin, said In one 
place to hi on Jabal BablAyun, which h identified with the 
Shai'af near Zulu ci ‘Abidin, 8 is elsewhere stated to be near 
Birkat d Tlubash- Xow the Sham near Zulu cl ‘Abidin 
was over a mile and a half from that blrkah, whereas the 
Shanif called Er Eassvd actually overlooked it, 

Hirkai p/ IJtibivih* This very large Lirkuh formed th^ 
southern boundary of Mi^r and El Qjmfok. It stretched 
across from the Sale up towards El Muqutiam at Bctsatin 
el Wastr, Its limits may be cited. 

QjiblL Some of the lands of [a village called] El ‘Adwivah 
divided from it by a dyke„ and dome fields of Baa&tin el 
Wazir. 
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BaJtrL Buildings* the road. and a dyke dividing it from 
Birknt cab Shirttibiyiih. 

Sh inrf. Bos&tin el Wazir, 

Gharb$ r The Nils, Lind* of Bair et Tin, and part of the 
hinds of Jazimt. cs Rib Tail and Jisr Bushin id Ma‘&h(hp* 

The north bank of the Birfent 11 paused south of Er Hasad ,P ; 
between the two waa a Nestormn Dair* 1 

T3i«? Dair May he the building marked Dair in Deser, xv, 
which is now a powder magazine known eik Tstobil 4 An tar. 
3fr, Lane Poole surmises that Istabil 'Antar i* Lull! on the 
remain* of the Babylonian fortress which was indeed at 
one cud of Er Ensud, and this may possibly he the ease, 
though we are not told what ground there is for the 
supposition, 

A guide to tho line of the north bank of Birkut el Hahush 
ia also given by the .still osisHng cistern of an ancient 
aqueduct. 

We have now sketched, as far Lis we have been able, the 
boundaries of Fustftt in the fifteenth century. The boundaries 
of its inhabited parts at that, time may bo recapitidutCLl- 
North from El Kubbiiiuh to Suwuiqut Nan warn, which i s 
the line between the former gates of FiintSt : Mb Mi<r t or 
Btib e* Siiiil p and Bab e fu, the old town wall having 
passed south of Bustdn el 'Allmah to meet Bfir en Nub as. 

From Suwniqat Nauwftm and Kanin el Jarih to Bab el 
Qantarah and the river bank wsl s the east side, the third 
mid west side of the triangle being the bank of the Niks 
All this appears to have been inhabited in the time of 
Ibn DuqtnAq* with the exception of a few patches of min 
which no Eastern city ever scenic to be without, 

Tt is i.litHcolt to be certain, because he U very often not 
at all explicit os to the date of what ho mentions - m many 
instances lie appears undoubtedly to speak of things that 
had disappeared, perhaps centuries before his time, IiTu way 
l ii;s. would lead one at tirst sight to think that he h speaking 
from hib own observatioiL 

1 Mm|, li^ I §3. 

1 Meuj. U T 2m, L ^ 
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Hi-' detail h >o minute that lie gives enough material lor 
fixing* by cross reference, within fairly approximate limits, 
the place of nearly all that he speaka of. A few names not 
referred to sped Lilly have been put in tho map in thin way, 
and It will be easy to verify these positions from the index to 
If III- hud only given dimension:*. in a few cases even, 
line might reconstruct an accurate plan i but he does not 
du -'O, All that cun therefore be done is to show roughly 
the whereabouts of his streets rind buildings. Having 
examined Lis account very carefully* It van be seen that 
nearly everything in F us tat of which he tells us lav within 
the area described. There is n little, bat very little, mentioned 
03 being to the eastward of the tnistern limi t which has lieen 
assigned for Fustiit. 

By a process which is too long to repeat here in full s it 
can he shown also that aa eastern gate, to which Tip makes 
;i single reference lls the gate from which funerals went 
out to El Qarifoh, wm south-east of Jiimi' Umr and, 
apparently* not far from ltd 

The town wall to the east is not mentioned, but this 
gate Was probably a limit of tho town, dating from the 
time of the Futrmiti^' downfall. It hi not part- of tho subject 
under consideration here to enquire what the extent of Misr 
waa before that lime. 

Between about the tune that Tim Duqnukj wrote (in 703 
a. ii-1 and that uf AIuqrizfH writing, about thirty yearn latar* 
a considerable change hod taken place, Zuq4q el Qnnadil 
arnl Kliurt el Musafah were greatly devastated J (in 700 a-H.}. 
A little lifter that time we read of the demolition of buildings 
of consequence for the sake of their materials. Fn&tut was 
then rapidly decaying, and passing into the state ett which 
the French Invasion found it. 

FI 1 l j whole uf the eastern portion of Alisr wa- occupied 
by tho enormous cemetery called St Qurufhh, bounded as 
follows 


1 Bab Miff Brnir Dflr cz Zn'irim, letter near Diir cl Jimhar,. S. Hv iv r , 12, I. 5; 
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To the south by Birkat el Tlabash. 1 

To the west by MLar* he- El Fustat; 3 from tidi it was 
separated by u wall, which see ms to have been continued 
till it met the hsdutatious of the north of Misr, 3 near Mashlaid 
es ixihiduh NafLaih. 

To the east by El MuqurtumJ 

To the north by the habitations south oi the Citadel, irons 
Bab cl Qar&fah 1 to near Mash hud es Saividah Nafisalu 
Thai part of EI Qxtfifah which ndjoined El Muqiittiim was 
Called El Qarafat el Rughm, and that part which was to the 
cast of Mi*r, next to the habitations, was called El Qarafat 
el Kubra; d ail aqueduct built by Ibn Till in formed ike 
division between the 1 svoJ 

This aqueduct, known m Q.tuaMr ibn Tiif*hr f toot its 
smpply from a well called 'Afsat til Kubru and convoyed 
water to Ilarb SMiim- Diirb Salim is described us H in the 
begin imig of El Qamfah/' near Qabr el Qtkdi BukMi 1 . 1 * 
l Afxat et Kubru was one of three wellthe two others 
being J Af : ut es Sugilm and Bir en Nu'ah, uEu called 'Ain Ain 
Xhulaid, 3 ' 1 ' which were not fir from one another, 11 It was cue 
of the north limits of Birkat cl Habadh. 11 ‘Afsat es Su gh ni 
seems to have been near a spur of El Muqattam which ran 
out towards Birkat el Habash, 13 At this end of the aqueduct 
there were Clin stum and Jewish cemeteries/ 4 and remains 
of the aqueduct were standing in the time of El Maqrizid 5 
It is not certain whether the ruined aqueduct marked on 
our map is the one in question, or whether it is another 
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ur_|neduat which brought water from Birkat el Hubaah to 
the Mqffiquo of El Tmftm eah Shit 4 ! The latter was built 
in about 1212 a^o*, 1 the former three and u hall centimes 
earlier, m that it might be possible to decide the question 
by an examination of the remains, The direction taken by 
the present aqueduct leads to the conjecture that it is not 
i he older one : there la also an indication given by what 
cun be gathered of Dark Salimas position, which is not 
eanelusrra either way. II the point could be settled with 
certainty, onr knowledge of the topography of El QarSfah 
would bo considerably advanced. 

In El Qarafat cl Kubm there are now only four or five 
mined dome- left, and it seems in the time of Moqrm to have 
been long abandoned. Must of the monuments in it which 
he mentions wore oven then no longer existing. Out of 
seventy places, mostly mosques, in E! UarAluh mentioned by 
El Maqrhii, we gather from what he says that twenty were 
existing in. his time and twenty w r ere not existing ; some* 
if not nearly all, of the former were in ruins ; or the 
remaining thirty, probably at least half hud vanished- 
Nearly all the buildings stated by Maqrisd to have been in 
El QarSdah belonged to the Fatunlte period, there being only 
two or three mentioned which were founded later than 
1300 A.D., and only se ven or eight founded before 000 a.d. 
It may also bo remarked that El Qarftfut el Kubra does not 
to have had any important building* founded in it. fdisue 
lidtf a.d. , which is the date of the burning of Slier by 
Sh&war to prevent it hilling into the hands of the Crusaders 
under Airnerfc. 

In considering what can be deduced from our descriptions 
cif the places of the mosques in El QarMat el Kubra, one 
is at once faced with the fact that there are no certain 
points of departure. The only guides that appear ovdlabl# 
jire the spur running out from the Jluqattam 1 towards 
Birkat el Habasb, marking the approximate position of 
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*Aisah Eit the end of QanitLr ibn TiJun, mid the cast end 
of Birkat cl Habaab. Besides this we have the line of these 
Qaniitir, about which it may be remarked that, if not identical 
with the present remains. it appears cerium at any cate tlml 
they must in this case have Inin to the west of them, for 
had the two aqueducts crossed one another some trace of the 
point of junction would surely now he visible. Whether 
the mins are those of the aqueduct of Ibn Tulfrn or Edi 
Bhfrfi 1 !, their starting-point will in either case give a limit 
to the north shore of Birkat el Hab&gh, 

Another very vague guide is a description of the view 
from -TStmi 1 el Filah on Er Based, and Justly there are a few 
indications from the accounts of the ancient "Kbit tab s’ or 
settlements. With such slight unite rial it is uaek» to 
attempt to do more than to give a very rough position to 
the plu ts in El Qarifat el Kubra which seem to have 
been The most important centres. 

These are Jami* el Qnrafah and Ma^jid el Agri&m. We 
have to assume positions for Jami* el Filal and El Qnnatir 
el 1 Cdanlyalij which we will do, haring indicated the 
prohahle 1 amount of maximum error. Thence wo get a lino 
for the position of Masjid el Atfjiihip which was a little 
to the north of west of the conduit of Jami* ej Fihih, 1 and 
another line for the position of Musjid c-1 Aqdiiu ( near that 
of the conjectured line of El Qimitir et T&iuniyuh, since 
this aqueduct was originally built for the purpose of bringing 
water to the Mas] id, 3 

Masjid el Atfaihi was connected by un aqueduct running 
across the QariFuh to the Qnnatir et TQlQniyah t 3 and 
this aqueduct passed near Jim!* el QaiAfah,^ which can be 
inferred to have been south of it. 5 

As a further proof that Jami^ el (Janlfah was in this 
direction, we may mention that Khitut el in which 

it was situated, is described as extending from Er Kasud to 
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Siq&yut ihu TGlftn (Le. s Afsat el Kubra) ; and that Muajid 
el AqdAin was not tenj far north seems to follow from its 
being placed in the same Khitfaih . 1 Now llasjid el Aqdani 
seems to have been just south of Khittat T)hi el Kail 1 , 5 since 
Khittat or iiu L ain adjoined the last named, nnd there was 
another Kbiftuh to the north of Er Ru'uiiij viz, Mculhij , 3 
El Kula 1 and Er Eu'ain arc both described as to the east 
from Er Itasad, which is of course vague; they also were 
the sito of Masjid el Atfaihy therefore probably a little to 
the north of east. From the above one may locate Jam ! 4 el 
Qarafah within a space about half a mile square, and Mas] id 
el Aqdlm 1 within something like the same distance: doing 
this outs can see that it is not impossible that the southern 
dome of the ruins now existing in El Garulat el Kubru 
may be one of the group of mosques formerly standing near 
Xhm* el QurdioL Now s Ali Bustm Mub&rak, in his Khitat," 
us far ns his description can be followed, identifies Jami* 
el Qarikfah with the remains marked on our map as Sid! 
Fadl Tie is often mah hi his statements and demonstrably 
wrong, so that his book, which contains a great amount of 
useful information, unfortunately marred by n great many 
errors! has to be used with caution. Eut when he Rays 
that the mosque is in a place now known ns Haush el Anliyl 
he 13 doubtless eurreet, and tins certainly affords evidence 
in support of the identification, since Jimi* cl Garafah was 
called J&iui 8 el Auliyl. fi Of course, the ruin may juat as 
likely he that of one of the mosques near Jami* el Qarafah 
nfi that of the JAffii 4 itself. 

Although El Qnrufiif ef Stt gh ra still ronlaiiis some known 
monuments mentioned by Maqrtzi, it is quite as difficult to 
get an idea of the position of the others which he described 
m it ia in the case of El Qurafut el Kubnw With the? 
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exception of one or two whioh follow knoivn pW 

directly, ta.g., Jamj* ibn ‘Abd ez 2ahir, south of the tomb 
of Kl r.Liith, 1 and the Khiiigiih nf Buktivinur/ the mins of 
whieJi may Ik? looked for right in the sso&itli un £ ho fringe 
of the mountain next Birkid cl IT atm ah p it &otms almost 
impossibly tu tii any tilin g, however ’vaguely. 

One may mention, El 11 my'ah as containing live or nix 
mosques in a group, but all that can lie said is that it was 
somt=wLcre ou the east edge of El Qurikfut d Kubra, not far 
to the north from its connection with El Mu'ifir; utid lastly 
one may guess that El Buq'ali, as it contained the tomb of 
'Amir, was near that or his son 'Uqbah. The position 
assigned is of course very doubtful. ¥e read of a mosque 
in the hollow [baihd) of llasjid el Aqdam f J ho tluiL it seeius 
either that Masjid el Aqdim was itself in a bulimy or that 
there was u hollow close to it. 

rnocceding to the north, it may be noticed that the loinb 
of Es Sadat ctb Th.i'aliLjjb docs not appear to be mentioned 
by IMaqrlid, JAmi 1 el Wasfir Shahin 4 would doubtless have 
been built too late for him to record. Out of a considerable 
number of M&mluke tombs close to Bab el Qarafiih w hich 
were, souis of them, apparently of a sufficiently early period, 
KMngHh Qawfin 1 and Turbot Khwnud Arrinutikki B seem 
to be the only oms which are noticed. Whether the hitter 
still exists is not known to us, but the passage reluting to 
Khangah Quits On seems sufficient to show that Bah el 
Qar&fah was in about, il not exuctly, the sjune place ns now. 

Mathhgd e» Saiyiitali Nqfttah was, at one time, in Ehatt 
Darb es SM‘, 7 and near Barb es Sibil' woe El Musalhi el 
Qadim.* The Miisallii had disappeared, but on its site was 
a mnund u overlooking the tomb of El QfcE Bakkftr.” u This 
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tomb b often spoken of and ^ccius to have been existing. 
It has been pointed out above that it was near Barb Salim 
The space between Mashhad es Siuvidab Xufiaah aiul 
liuLiiD e I JftrLh, oneo Inhabited and once afterwards turned 
iidu gardens, was then waste and empty a* it is now. 
~El Mu>twV el Kharabd which h alluded to several times, 
to have been near and in the north of Kainn el J arOn 

There would seem to have been a wall between El Qarafah 
und Misa? reaching from about the Mashhad es Saiyidak 
Xultsuh southwards to Tvaum el Jirihp 1 and continuing 
a gate called TMb ol Mujiiddiiin* which ia spoken of two 
or three times. 

With regard to what lay along the north of Miisr, the 
fringe of Cairo proper, which already had stretched down 
there in the time of Muqrtpb occupied jus' about tbr same 
area as is inhabited at this day. 

In fact, the streets would seem to have beCEi the sitrne at 
that time us now exist. For instance, we find Kkatt el 
Eabsh* the present SMri* Qal'at el Kubsh; Khatt el Jami" 
et TQlfinl, 4 possibly north of the mosque on the SaUbah, s 
probably south, the present SMri 1 Durb el ITust ; Khatt Bit 
el Watftwit p a the present Shitri 4 Bir el Wufcawit; Khatt el 
Mashhad en NaftsV part of the Shari" or principal street of 
Cniro, which extended to Eauni el .Jirfh fc etc**? Khatt ol 
QiibaxbAt,® probably now Shftri‘ cl Baqli and Khatt Bab el 
Qnrufah. 1 ^ Without Ijeing able to detemiino precisely each 
one of the above streets, one can gather enough from their 
names- to be sure that the ground was covered. 

The space under the Citadel now Lulled Maid An Mu bu m ma d 
■All wns then Msiidan el Qiil'iiL, 11 or El MhuMel ea SuJtani, und 

1 S, D. ir, 28.1, 1.-5, 

* i. 343, L B. 

1 Jlqq. ii, 26f5, L 14; i, 304, II. Itt. 17. 

* Miuj. Li, 110,1. 21. 

» Maq. ii, 135, L B. 

* M«|. ii, 71. 1. 6. 

1 Man. ii. 111), L 35. 

* Uaq, ii, 110,1. 35. 

- Mail. H, 135, I. It; i, 3iS r I. 28. 

■« Mmi. ii, 1 10,1. 33- 

11 Mnq. ii, iiS, I. 3$, 


SIG IS THE FlPrKESm CENTUHT* 

one of the Zlwijfilus which it contained, that of Kqjab, 1 mny 
be nntieech lor it seems likely that its position is preserved 
by the present 'Atfilt Enjnb, since it weih from near It that 
the aqueduct, which may be the same tt3 the present tme, tin 
we have already surmised, conveyed water to the Isubil of 
the CitttdeL 1 

1 Mma 1 Hujah TcImlnlfcL, Beset, mi, *ecl, il t ftp. 

a _ Mu-i|. G+ 2M P L 3- \\ ■ JfubiJttk idniiitiriir thw Ziwiiat Tmqi id Dia 

hajuti ™ Taldyat Taji \_4 Din ul 'AjdUiLl m Darb *■] Lubtfitiih, a. littic- (u th-? 
nnrth r-f theCfauM. ft linnIEv seent* tlkul tills mn he fl>hL v, XkiiL'it nt vi 
PI*. 23, 54 ; pL ii, p, IM. r 
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L Tkavelb ov Pedro Teixeika* 

Camp lifnay a Ahmad of Sidm- 

Jam 15 , 1903 . 

I Lave rend with great inters the review oil the Travels 
of Pedro Teixeira in the J.B-A.Sv for April a»d th» 
book in question has itself Formed part of the aamll libiaiv 
which I hove wilt me in cutup. At p. 188 ^ 1 ‘ 

Malik Tunm Shalt (of Hurmus!) died in a*h* * 1J i 1<3, ^ ' Jr 
and that he was succeeded in turn by his tinee sous , tue 
last of whom is culled S algor Xu (Solgur ®hah), m 
time arose in Persia the Suphy Hhalilu, of whom we bu% 
spoken in the narrative of the Kings of Persia. 

This is on page ISO. On the Following page we are gaen 
some details of the invasion of the territories belonging to 

Salgur Shah (Appendix A). - * 

I give a translation of the account preserved by Sharaf 

nd dto Ali Yazdi, in the Zafarnameb, of the 
sent by Timur from Shiraz, under the immediate comm a 
oi his grandson. Prince Muhammad Sultan, to Hurm 
bring the districts along the coast into subjection to tom. 

There seems to be a general resemblance ** 

account token from the Zafaraarnuh mid that g v 
Pedro Teixoira’s Travels. Timur s expedi i P 
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m 

in < 98 i.h. Tu ran Shah, from whose nccoimt Pedro Toixeiiii 

abridged hia, and rendered it into Portuguese, died m 
<*9 a. ii_, so that a period of 19 years intervened between 
the two eircim. This period was tilled by two loll reigns 
of two princes, Maasa'ini and Shihub ud din. mid the third 
St&guv Hhnh was feigning when his territories were overrun 
by the invader. There is nothing improbable in this boiiio- 
what abort period of time being shared by three rulers, 
or two rulers and a few years (or leas) of tha reign of the 
third. And the fact that brother succeeded brother makes 
it less improbable, as very few years would intervene between 
their respective ages; and the lack of direct descendants 
capable of succeeding to the throne argot* a period of strife 
and the decadence of the family of the Princes, Tho 
resemblance .if the account given in the Travels of Tedro 
Tcbceira on p, 190 in the first tied second pmmgraph to the 
account given in tha Zufnrnamuh is the point to which 
I have alluded. The hitter can apeak for itself :_ 

** During the period of tho five years campaign it has 
been stated that Ammada Muhammad Sultan, in accordance 
with the mandate of Hia Highness, the Lord of Exalted 
Fortune, had proceeded, towards Hormuz accompanied by 
a body uf officers of high rank, 

'■The following U the account of ihis occurrence. When 
the Prince had set oat from ShirAz, he and Ms commanders 
lifter deliberation agreed upon the (various) routes id bo 
followed by their divisions. 

The Prince himself marched by way of Larabjird and 
Tarim. 

* * m. 

"Prince Sustain, eon of ‘Umr Sheikh Hirza, who com¬ 
manded the right division of the army in conjunction with 
Amir h SniJi Malik, marched tu tho sea coast by way of 
Kdrzin and FaL .Amir Jnihil Hamid, Arghuo ^hah 
AkhtAji, Pay an Timur and Eegijik, Jattah, advanced by 
the route of Jahruui and Lar. On the left flank of tha 
Prince's own Command, Idikn Birlas set out from KirniAn, 
and having overran licdi and Matron, obtained much 
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booty. In tins way each division having explored the 
country they traversed, route by route, they overran and 
plundered nnv district where the ruler or the inhabitants 
ware found to be not submissive. 

. i « * 

11 And when the country around ancient Hqnntus was 
reached, the troops captured and destroyed the seven fortresses 
of which the district was honed. First of all, they took the 
stronghold of Tuuq-hZhnMn. Hurrying on* they captured 
and destroyed the fortress of KoshukulL From this place they 
advanced against the ensile of Shamil, and f having stormed 
it 1 rased it to the ground. Then having arrived at ancient 
Hurmuz, they took the Fortunes of Mina and set fire to it: 
after which the holds of Minujuu, Turak, and of Tazian 
were captured and rendered desolate. 

4 From awe of the armies of the Most Fortunate Sloiiureh oi 
the 

Bread seized the -► wn c-c-lu atinl spheres of tin HL-arens. 

How then rould rebut]-.'e be jdneefi on Humus and its .-eveu 
fortresses 

When that army advanced again-t them in Its mL^zlit ^ 


tfl In short, Huh um mud Shah, the Malik of Tlnnuni, who 
like a fiah hud made the watery of the ocean his safeguard ; 
and like on eclipse had concealed his face in the rocky 
Met of Jomn, with the mantle of helplessness ■ - - ■ 

sought for quarter- He sent presents of groat value and 
rarities of the sea, and accepted the terms imposed upon 
him with reference to tribute and political subservience. 

* When thy Prince of Hurruuz saw that conflagration^ 

It dtvw the damp of the ocean into hi> soul (liver). 

Hl: weu 3 terrified lest that ocean-emptying mGTLarch T 
Like another Mo^ed, should part the waves of the =ca: 

Far if each soldier were only tu bring hH two handy lull oE 
atooo$ and earth* 

That narrow strait would by these means be Mkd completely up. 
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JTot only would the filters of Oman prove m insignificaiit 
obstacle, 

But they would pass on, ami n^aO the very constellation-: of 
Heaven itself. 

Therefore* did ho nut tmersly outf-r the portals of submission, 

But performed the part duly with offerings of ?ilver and gold/ 

"The annual tribute had been fixed at 300,000 dinars; 
but for a space of four years he hod paid no one a penny 
of it Ho now agreed to make good arrears for those four 
years; and to liquidate a portion of that obligation* he 
forthwith despatched ready money, pearls, and fabric? of 
value, while with respect to the balance he promised to 
mute arrangement tn raise the amount and to forward it 
when ready." 

The name of the ruler is given in the foregoing account 
rjs Muhammad Shah, its against SaTgur Shah in IVixeixa. 
Hut the latter might have been merely a title, while the 
other was hh real name. 

There was a IJ Mohamad Xu JJ mentioned on page 193* 
But as ha was one of the puppet-kings of hturmuz^ had this 
expedition of Prince Muhammad Sultan taken place in hia 
time* ihe latter would have been in collision with the 
Portuguese, to say nothing of the differ a nee of dated, w inch 
renders such a supposition impossible. The histories of the 
very minor dynasties such ns the Malika of Hormuz and 
of Staton, and others, were very incomplete, and names 
and dates are inserted without much care and attention 
to their position relatively; no rata especially are frequently 
transposed. 

Heading the two accounts, I was struck with tho resem¬ 
blance between the account of the subjugation of ITurmuz 
by Timurs arms, and the trouble alluded to in the Hakluyt 
Society publication as being doe to the rise of the u Sophy 
HbaliI;i p FF and I venture to draw attention to it in ease it may 
interest anyone else. 

Cl Tate, Survey of India. 
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2. Tibetan MSS. in thk Stein Collfxtt n in. 

Lomlott. 

Augmui 17fA, 190<L 

Dear Professor Rhys David*,—I am much indebted 
to Dr. RoekhilJ for the friendly remarks which he has vmide 
in the July number nf the Journal anent my “ Preliminary 
Notice PJ 'if the St-ein Tibetan MtfS. His ohief argument*, 
however, if he will allow me to say so, seem to indicate some 
misapprehensions* which, with your permission, I will 
endeavour to remove. 

Firstly p we have an nrcliiUG logical issue r My statement that 
ls tho conditio us under which the fragments were discovered 
were such a* to make it practically impossible (o date them 
later tkim the eighth century, und the evidence of a Chinese 
sgraffito has shice proved this conclusion to he right ” was 
written after contulUtion with Dr. Stein himself. It 
expresses the views since set forth by the latter scholar 
in his newly published 14 Sand-Buried Ruins of Kbotun 
(Introduction* p, xix* and eh. atxvii}. The Chinese sgraffito 
on the wall of the ruined temple of Endere, a& read by 
Professor Chavannos aud other Sinologists, gives us date 
719 ur 791 A.n.p the surlier date being apparently the more 
probable; and Dr. Stein, speaking a* an UTchmologicul 
expert from observation on the spot and oa the basis of 
wide experience elsewhere, decides that ,f the data wlxeu 
this Cbineae sgTaflito was scratched into the wall could not 
Lave preceded by many year* the deposition of the various 
votive munuscripW* and that ° this consideration {the 
nature of the piaster) fixes the second half of the eighth 
■centnrv as the latest possible time for the production of the 
Tibetan * * . manuscripts ” (p. 419 }. These judgments, 

passed after critical study of all arahow>logicai evidence 
obtainable during the excavations and subsequently, will, 
I Lope, convey assurance to Dr. Roekhill on the arch Eco¬ 
logical issue. 

The second issue fa purely philological. I wrote that 
Ai the most novel aud inters sting feat are in the spelling of 
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the is the presence of ti Coal -if at the end of 

most of the roots which terminate in -r* -f n nr -n* $ and 
"mnother singular feature i& the presence of y between Ji/ 
and the high vowels i and e.” Apparently my words were 
open to morons true riou. I>r„ Rocthill considers the -d a* 
a sporadic blunder in spelling; but as a matter of loot 
its presence is regular in the ^ctliafamba MS., with only 
isolated exceptions. Now I submit that when a etirefullv 
written MS., of which nearly a half survives, presents such 
forma as these with -d not in isolated examples hut by the 
dozen, 1 with only exceptional deviation^ 3 the laws of texs- 
critiipD and philology alike compel us to accept them u< 
either genuine archaisms or genuine dialectal phenomena. 

Thus my theory that “ the final -d was beginning to be 
dropped in conversation* and was only preserved by literary 
tradition ¥f #*ri]l stands where II did; and the During in¬ 
scription quoted by Dr, Rockbill incidentally- confirms it. 
The Bulistcrniba MS., a& I have said, keeps the literary 
I radii km (whether nations! or local I du not pretend to say) 
by generally writing -if alter certain roots; among the other 
Stein MSS., one instance appears iu a careJcsriv 

^written copy of two poems, and the vulgar sgraffiti on the 
walls of the Endere tetnple s so far as they have been de¬ 
ciphered, have also but one example put) \ und lastly 

in the in_=^riptfoil of the ninth century it is entirely 

absent, precisely as one would expect. Plainly we have 
before ns the gradual decay of a genuine form. 

Again, it is to be noted that the final -f/, though regularly" 
kept by numerous roots in the Salistarnba h!S, f is never 
under any" circumstances Found in a largo number of other 
roots, as I pointed out. This fact surely disposes of 
Dr< Eockh ill's theory that it is a mere JJ fault in spelling ” ; 
and it likewise debars us from supposing that the -d was 
in origin a euphonic development* and that from this use 
it came later to be generalised ■ for why should it then be 
restricted rigidly to certain roots F 

1 One mg*, lor mstnncjj, lias ten instance 5 :,, 

“ jRutkliDI wrong* th* mnh^ mrbtrgijiE him willi harms written rfurfc; 
Ujl Mb. haj pLmJr 
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The inwtiou of y after mi before t and ** is another cuso 
in which 1 regret that T cannot accept Dr, RodchilTs view. 
It appears throughout m the Stem MSS. aod sgraffiti; and* 
as Dr. Bockhill remarks., it occurs on the Do-ring too, 
Dn Itoekliill suggesfs that this insertion of rj is 11 an attempt, 
since abandoned, to differentiate, m certain cases, words with, 
nearly the ejituc pound ?> ; thus mptt 'tire/ hut ms Fog 
1 flower/ If I rightly understand Dr. SockhiU, he means 
that a w ord with two mannings received a if in one case and 
not in another. Let the facts decide on this theory. iUT, 
occurring in the two meaning* 'not' and K man/ h in 
either ease spelt my f; and so with other words. Dr. RackhilPs 
theory equally breaks down bafqro words like m*rt, rmi> -mhh^ 
which have only one moaning apiece, uud yet are invariably 
written in the Stein MBS. as mtjeiL smyind, In view of 
these fuels I most still adhere to my former opinions; and 
I veulure to think that Dr, KockhiH would agree with mo if 
he bad been able to apply 111* learning to a study of the MSS. 
ae a whole, us I hope he will do when they will ha published 
in Dr. Stein's Detailed Report/' — Very sincerely' yours, 

L. D, Barxett. 


‘J. Cop-Maues as as Archaic Form of Ixscriptiox. 

Dear Professor Rhys Day™, — Reading Mr. ftivett- 
Carnac's article on the above subject in the July number ol 
this Journal reminded mo of similar cup-marks which I dis¬ 
covered eighteen years ago in the "Isa Somali Country. 

I mentioned the matter at a meeting of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society in 1885 ; but neither the late Sir Richard 
Burton nor anyone else present at the meeting could suggest 
any explanation of the marks. 

I also alluded to this in a letter to yon, published in the 
R. A.S. Journal, April, 1898* To §ave the trouble of reference* 
I quote the paragraph:— 

Whatever be the origin of the Somali race, it is certain 
that their country, or at least the extreme western portion* 

/.lii. 10Q3. oj 
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was at some remote period occupied by a Christian nice; 
lor in ille year 1885 I discovered, <it a place near the coast, 
and about half-way between Zayla and Pfi- Jibuti, traces of 
substantial atone buildings and numerous graves marked by 
well-cut stone crosses three or tour feet high ; and an eac h 
cross were cut a number of circular concave marks about two 
or three inches in diameter, and arranged in straight lines; 
'imu tinies two parallel rows. What the meaning of these is 
I am unable no imagine. In the immediate neighbourhood 
were many large mound* of sea-shells, indicating that the 
ancient inhabitant'’ had subsisted largely on shell fifth,” — 
Yours faithfully* 

J. Stuart Kixg, Major * 

15, Clarendon Road, SoaiAsea* 

2m July t 1003 . 

4. Where was Malwa ? 

Dear Professor Ehys Davids* — With reference to the 
footnote [ante, p. 661) in my paper on "Some Problems of 
Ancient Indian History/* Dr. Grierson and Mr. Irvins 
{independently of each other) have kindly written to me 
to point out that there is a tract ill the Pan jab called 
Mallei. They refer tne to the u Gazetteer of the Himalayan 
Districts," ydL ii, p. 359, and J + D. Cunmghair/tf ff History 
of the Sikh ft/ 1 p, 853* I admit my error^ but it does not 
affect the argument in my paper. The Malwa of the 
PanjuL lies in the wrong direction. The Mnhvu of the 
LTCcount with which nay paper U concerned must obviously 
he to the south or south-east- of Thunesur. For this reason 
T am still disposed to think that, probably Bulkier had the 
Malwa of the Fatehpur District in his mind. The same 
consideration would aeem to have guided, the transit tors of 
the Harahs Chari ta in their remark on png*c xiL 

A* F. Rcdolp IJukrnle. 

Oxford, Autjuat 2%fh i . 1903. 
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6« Sanskrit Imferativ®, 

Dear Profil^ok Rhts Davids,—-L ast year I pointed out 
i 3 i the J.R.A.S. that tho "beucdictive imperative M a mint in 
the opening stanza of the Bimbsmslna was a good instance of 
P;7i ini's rule (vii, i, 35)„ which ^Viiirney treats ad a grnm- 
ixmrura J s figment. Some scholars seem inclined to question 
the validity of the instance. 1 therefore have put together 
a few cases of thii “ benedictivc imperative ! that I have 
noticed ill cursory reading of ancient authors. Wore I to 
set out with the deliberate purpose of collecting exam pics, 
I believe I could soon find hundreds. But the following 
suffice: Hari^chandra, Jlvatpdhartt-champ&j verse I, so *mfat ; 
TikaMiistdtiktt, verse 1, jayatdt ; Y.idlbhaslmba, Gadfjachitt- 
i&flumi) j, 4 7 kuruldt ; Sutnadeva, Yn^tilaka t i, 1.0, jayatdt \ 
Kdvpnpmkfiia t x p IIS, avntdL 

The Suryusutaka will supply examples in almost every 
versa; a.g. r dal a s 1G P 21, 27, upanapatat 26, nvatat 30 t 
npaharatdi 3L Compare too Speyer, S.Sh* § 350, and Syntax 
(in the &randrm% § 192. 

Sonth-lndiao writers of the nineteenth century are 
particularly fond of the form* In short, it may be said to 
he characteristic of the literature of tho Dekhan, but h 
certainly not limited to them. 

L* D, Barnett. 


6. Metslu *1 Prose in Indian Literature. 

Professor Hopkins in If The Groat Epic of India pp (pages 
2G6 ff.) discusses this curious phenomenon as found in the 
Mahsa Bhuml i. There are aomo striking inat-mcea of this 
mode of composition in the earlier literature. 

In isighn ii T 151, just before the verses inserted in the 
pros'. 1 account of the Subhadda episode, the last few lines of 
the prose consist of words so arranged that they contain half 
verses, and a very slight alteration would make them read 
us consecutive verses. In thn note to my translation of 
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the passage, 1 one such possible alteration bus already been 
suggest erh 

So at Dlgha i\ w 203* just after the two lines of verac in §. 15 
there follows a prose passage which is almost, but not quite* 
verse. And in YinEtyu i ? 42, the words gamhMre ■ - - - 

rjtpodAj"-..i/T 7 j | Bj i L , 7 j a*je (at end of § 3) can bo made* with a little 
pressure* into an awkward sloka* and there arc two hall 
alohas in the following words. 

Professor Oldenbergj in bis note on the last paasngfy 
suggests that it may have been originally composed in 
verse in some dialect allied to Pali, and has become prn^e 
in the process of tmnslltemtioE into, or restatement in, Pali. 

I cannot but think this a very happy suggestion. 
Professor Hopkins sees, however, in this curious anomaly 
u very early form of popular verse, “ an instrument of the 
perpetual story-teller, a naive form* running in and out 
of verse like the rhymes iu fairy tales/ J But the ff running 
in and out of verse * f is a frequent occurrences "What wo 
have here are phrases which are by no means naive and 
popular, but oil the other bund ungainly and awkward 
either os prose or as verge, and leading to a grammatical 
construction that is the reverse both of the naive and of 
the popular. It seems more probable that we have in the 
MnhiI Bharato metrical prose a result of the recasting into 
Sanskrit of u narrative once told m the living speech, that 
is In the dialects, in which the old popular ballads out of 
which the epics arose were most probably at first recited 
or sung. 

In auy case no explanation can be considered satisfactory 
unless it is sufficient to explain both the sets of facts,— 
in the FItakas and in the Epics. 

T. W, Bhts Batxd*. 

I *• BtmHM-i Suttoft" (IflSlJ, p. 107- 
1 « Vnmvj T«arti ,f {\m)n i, p* HO* 
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It may be pure coincidence and nothing more* but in 
reading Mr, RiYott-Cumue'a paper in the July number 
of the Journal on ^Cup-marka as an Archaic Form of 
Inscription/ 1 I hare been struck by the way in which 
a portion of his evidence suggests the mode of divination 
Called Rfimi or Geotnmicy. The passages I refer to are :~ 
** The necessary changes are gone tiiruugh + till they form 
the figures pertaining to heaven an d earth ** (p. 52S P L 28), 
and “ The emblems of all things under the sky are died n 
(id, 1. 31). Again (p, 329, L £), rl Tho short or long Hue* 
dot or dash," nnd (id,. L 10) " Aa the hen vena are above the 
earth p the heavenly objects would be on the highest row 
fid. 1, 14) “Below 1 ! on the earth, so to speak"; (id. 3. 20) 
11 According to their place on a row followed fire and 
water”; lf The father and mother, uud their countless 
progeny" (id. p line two from loot). Lastly, on Plato III, 
the llnea and dots in FuH-W» Triagrums* 

Eastern writers on Rami open usually with recounting 
the tradition that when the sons of Adam hud become many 
and had scattered far and wide, he desired some mode of 
communicating with them. To meet his wishes God sent 
to him the angel Gabriel Some say that the messenger 
made four marks in the sand (ramf) with the points of 
his wings. Tint the commoner version is that he stooped 
and made in the sand four impressions (quasi, 1 cups') 

• 

with the points of his four fingers, thus: J and commanded 


Adam to make four corresponding marks opposite to them, 

• i 

the result being thus : * 5 


• * 


These are the first two Figures (&ftaH t plural cteAkcll} t the 
one called "Mode" (ifaHj) and the other "Congregation" 
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(jrrfl?r2 f rTQ; tram these by permutation the other fourteen 
Figures ura derived, The four elements Lire 

assigned to these dots or murks in ihe folia wing order: 
lit* Fire, • 

2nd, Air, • 

3rd, Water, + 

4tb, Earth, # 

Fire (or the first line) is held to be greater than Air (the 
second line), and so ou H 

Tn writing out the solution of a problem the first four 
Figures are called by European writers the Mothers, four 
Others derived from them are the Daughters, four derived 
from the Daughters are the Nephews for rather Grandsons), 
then follow two Witnesses, and List of all the Judge. In 
the books published in the Fast the uvea numberri (Juft) 
are shown by a line, and odd numbers (fard) by dots; in 
European works on the subject circles are used throughout, 
thus o- 

^Modg 1 ' (tartg) J is styled in tie East iha Father, 
and “Congregation" (Jawd'af) “ the Slot her of Ramf. 


From these two Figures {wAte/} others ore bom. The 
permutations of the two original Figures are eight in 
number, thus: 


4 

S 

2 

1 

aiwk. 

L'u-afpTr 

E&UOlL. 

I 

2 

i 

! . 

• 

• 

• 

— 

• 

— 

• 

— 

_ 


• 

• 

— 

• 

• 

— 

— 

• 


__ 

• 

— 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

“ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 


From the two original Figures six others ore constructed, 
bringing the total number of Figures to sixteen. 
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To tines# Figures art? assigned the plant the days of the 
w T eek, and the quarters of the compass. In addition* to each 
of them are attributed many qualities and powers. By this 
machinery the gcomaTicer professes to he able to predict 
what will happen under any problem propounded to Mm. 
Divination Ln this method is atilt a living thing in the Ea3t, 
works on it are constantly issuing from the Indian press; 
and it la not altogether dpad oven in E oglu [id. There wortj 
professors of it at Bristol as late as ISIS, lha first Lord 
Lytton believed in and practised It* and a treatise on it was 
published in London only fourteen years ago* 

William Irvine. 

ISM Julfr 1903. 


8. The Sahas ram, Rutnate* etcl, edict of AMka* 

Bear Professor Rhys DAVtsSp—A* you know, I have 
had under consideration the Saknaf-am* Rilpnath, etew, edict 
of Aioka* And I have arrived at the real meaning of it. 

The edict k dated, not only in the 236th year (expired) 
after the death of Buddha, but also "somewhat more than 
thirty-eight years " after the nhhhMka of Aadkiu 

One result is obvious nl once: 258—38—218; and the 
record thus endorses, and carries back to the ltine of Ainfcu, 
the Southern tradition as to the number of years that elapsed 
from the death of Buddha to the tifrhixhatca of A£oka. 

But I further gu t her from this record that, early in the 
thirty-third year after his nhhhhika> Asoku abdicated, and 
wont to spend the remainder of his days in religious retire¬ 
ment ; and thui this edict was a valedictory address, issued 
by him when he felt that his end was near. 

As my article on the subject cannot be issued in the 
October number of the Journal* then perhaps you will kindly 
find room for this announcement.“Tours sincerely, 

J T E. Fleet. 


23 hi Augnut, 1903* 
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N0TK5 on Ua fts a-Cahita Terse 18 ? asd as Terse 
Qfdtatuins ry Asoka. 

Deae F»oPB»tt IttiYs Davids,—I venture to submit to 
you two brief notes, 

1, The difficulty in verse Jfo. 18 at the commeueemeDt of 
the Harxa-Carila— 

f^Tni: viej-rj"^ i| 

"By the achievements of Adhyaraja, which, Though 
remembered, abide in my heart, my tongue being 
drawn inward does not go forward in poetry ”— 

has been considerably lightened by Professor Pisehel, who 
bus convincingly proved (Xachriehii'n 1 /, Gewltsci&fi ,/. 
Wiaauthujlm su Gottingen, PhiL-hisi. iT/asse, 1801, Heft 4) 
that by Atibjaraja Ifaraa himself la meant, Ent I have 
always been troubled by the api, * though/ which seemed to 
imply that T being remembered, the achievements would not 
naturally he in liana's heart. The same difficulty was no 
doubt felt by the commentator, who therefore proposed to 
explain gpj ta meaning 'also/ quoting PSnini, [. tv, &fi, 

^ lie suggests further a Hecond interpretation, 

according to which the iitmlAas were in the heart, not of the 
aiifhtSTt hu' of Adhyarajii, 

I have always thought that there might he a reference to 
some psychological doctrine, according to which memory (lid 
reside in the heart. This seem# to be confirmed bv a 
verse in the Frala fbicftitdroibgrt led. Brotkhaus, p. 41) : 

*r ff :rmr*i i 

*i Hq T1 r^rft u 

"He is remembered, lady, who should be without the 
heart. On the wall of my mind you stand out like 
li figure in relief,™ 

I have not, however, been able tn trace this doctrine 
anywhere in the dursaons. The Sankhya makes memory 
a property of the luJdlti, while according to the Kyayn it is 
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^ 1 4, The laser's however* ihcquej only that 
ii h produced without mint/mamhfintffi&j H sense contact/ and 
hm nothing to do with psychophysical views. 

2. Verso quotations in the edicts of Asoku ? As most 
of the Inter Indian inscriptions either arc composed in verse 
or quote verses* and the tame is true in general of the 
written literature, it would not bo surprising to rind Asoka 
himself adopting this usage. The following suggestions 
may therefore perhaps bo considered by scholars more im- 
mediately preoccupied with the earliest Buddhist literature. 

Asoku constantly expresses a wish ro secure the happiness 
of men in this world and the next. Thus we have the 
following expressions -— E 


Idmtl hidatam fin prthdn.ni ea uladhavnvi] ti. 

Pirnr Edki IK 

kimatp kiini aukh&m avahumJ ti. Id. VI 

he vam hi anupat Ipujamtam hidala[pulft]te uhidhe hutL 

Id. VII 

so tatha karu ilokacasa arudbo hoti parata lei amnUmtam 
pinniuun blmvatL Reck Edkt XI. 

hidaloka pahilokam ca aiadhayoviL 

Sipiiratt' Edicts^ DA tin K t ii r 6; cf. ii a 3 t and i t G. 


A common plirasc in this connection is ^rru^niii ayidfaiy-, 
‘ to win heaven/ which occurs hi the Sspftt'tttt Rtffrtt, Dhnuli* 
i a 1G-I7 ; i i p 9 (with the corresponding passages from 
Jaugada), and in the Sahasram-Eupnuth-Bmiat-Urplimagiri 
edicts, io the Fuurf&tn EdicU t ix. We also find in a number 
of places the nominal phrase wargdmdhi or twrgmtjK unlditL 
It, i^ quite clour that the expression was (at any rate with 
Asokaj a common turn. 

In the sixth of the Eva rive n Edict* the phrase runs, 
according to the Gimar version, aa follows ;■ — 

fl Ya ca kimei parilbramami sham, kimti hhiitansin 
ununin:iTii guebeyam idha ca ninii sukhlpayaim 
pamtra cti svagftiu arndhayn3titna + ” 


1 I nuntp according t n BtUllertB FrcFnt tcXta- ui Hj/if/vaphia Indigo t ii-iu, eo 
liii ua tfifiv evtstid ; dk-ivltaro Irani M- ^mint's wurk 
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The otter versions present slight variations, ns mjcheyatn, 
Mn (far ndm"), firadfwtu l and omiaeian of afinm 

(5b fttba zgnrb J), s/a r (for 7jani) p snk/iar/amij nrarfhciit 

(Mansohra), Mrn t i/aham, Kukhtimmi, ahWhiyiht (Knlfix), t/eham T 
Mtii r mkhtiyam^ dldtfhaynmiu (Dhauli sod Jaugnda), 

It is to he observed that not only the second half of this 
passage* idM c* . # * dmdhatfnmtu, is really a standing phrase* 
us. we have seen, bat the flame 13 true of tho first part also. 
Thn_= ? parallel to r/.v ra kimei parakmm&mi a ham wo have yam 
tn kimd jiarakranmh' derarmm Friytulmi rdjd (Edict X), and 
parallel to tin/npmm qachcyam the dnamymn ehuthii which 
occurs in the Separate Eifkte t i and ii p of Dhauli and JaEgnda, 
in the 1 aimed [ate neighbourhood of tvttrgattt drwJhmj^ 
(dmttityam mat ha *r agam ca dlMhag uatM w i>h. i t 16-17; ii, 
=iJ K ] t fl; it 13)* 

Under these circumstances is it not striking to note that 
the passage in question can quite easily be made to fall into 
four Hues of ten syllables each — 

yam Cahtim (&r c’abam) kimei parakro rn "mi 
kimli bhuiunaip anornnam churn* 
idha ca yani eukkapuyuim 
pamtra flva(rjgtLni Ilnldhnyevii — 

with but slight irregnlariEy of metre ? Such a verse might 
come from a poem expressing tho aspirations of the Buddha* 
from such a pranidMna, for instance, as we find in the 
(northern) MadraAaripranid/idsi^ which la written in a some¬ 
what. similar metro, I may quote (from the MS, ul the 
Royal Asiatic Society) t. 1 — 

yav3t& kccid dfisa disl auttvas 
to suikhitah sada bbontu arogynh | 
&arva]flga5ya[ca] dharmika art ho 
hhotu pradak^inu rscatu iisah [| 

Could not such a verse come from the very Muniyathdh 
which Asoka mentions .in the Bhabrii Edict ? 

Might wo perhaps in. a similar way account for the 
expression about the faith “ increasing at least In the ratio of 


elohE kaJImaim is petA. 
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one and OQe-hfllf J i5 which occurs as pari of a quoted *w mm * 
or f sermon* In the Sftkasnim-Ilupodth-Buirut-Brohinngiri 
edicts ? Professor Oldenberg has commented (ZJhM.CE* 
xxxv, p. 175} on the strangeness of such an expression, but 
ei might be defended a* proverbial if occurring in ft wrs-.r, 
I must confess, however* that the following is n rather 
irregular anuftabh:— 

iyimi ciitbe vadhiBiti vipnlnm ca vuclhisiti | 

diyadhyim - aTa ™ r ^yma l diyS^yani vadhiaiti f[ 

L ayuradiiiva J 

Put the feeling of the expression is metrical * 1 
Id vijUupite fiistah praniilnain. 

Yours faithfullyi 

Septtmt&r, 1903. F. W. Thomas,. 


It), Elohs HasJmaim is Dev, d 

Os ford r Avgiixt I 5 fA t 1903 * 

J>e:ar Mr. Editor,— Will you allow me to record my 
suggestion us to— 

s'DE'n 'fhtt errin 'j 

1 T T - “ ¥" T I 

in 2 Chronicles xix.vi* 23 {see also Ezra), 

1 Rnd the name to be Exilic and to mean Mova. 1 The 
4 God of Heaven * is the ' Heaven-God/ ns is the Indian word* 
which i^ of course * the shining one ! from the sky {originally 
Iranian also). 

The item, if tenable, bus a double application. It assists 
ne iu verifying the authenticity of the Edict (see also the 
Cyrus Yusc-Insoriptioo, which speaks of the rebuilding of 
the Tetaple-uity Eslakil (so spelt from memory)). If the 
Heaven-God is Dev a, then the Edict looks the more native 
to its asserted place of origin* 

But* second* it introduces a valuable item into the 
discussion of the theology of the Inscriptions of Cyrus s 

1 I must express mv ru:knowMjf®c-Ji t to Dr. FI-. ; l t r LhrtiU^b whum I bctfflDtf: 
rtpHVJ&tod witfh LLid passage uute ulimo)* 
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(not immediate} successor Darina,, and of the other 
Ach^mciniins. The absence of J deva J m any of its 
loFias, and tie use of 1 bngn* for 'god 1 in these last 
(sci ill plures), coincide with the Tory striking inversion p or 
perversion, of the (otherwise) Indogerinanic name for God, 
which (per version J h so very prominent in the A vesta and 
in all (?) later Persian literature* There (in this Persian 
lore) T as some unaccustomed readers may need to be reminded, 
it jh the name for 1 demon/ ns against all (?) non-Tniiiiiin 
Indogrrmmiie usage; yet recall the vulgarism ' Deuce/ [ 

But if the absence ot dev a from the Be hi stun Inscriptions 
points to this perversion of the term in Iran, this perversion 
may be only In the course of development there upon the Darius 
Tn scriptiaits: that is to sav, if C, and it. bad no reluct unoo in 
using its equivalent 1 Heaven-God 1 in the recorded Edicts. 
Not so certainly would this bo true of iho later successors 
of Darius, whose inscriptions likewise avoid * dovi. 1 The 
farther they were separated by time Iram Cyrus, the more 
Bignilicjint their disuse of the word becomes as agreeing 
with the Inter perversion„ Notice that Cyrus's Edict uses 
Heaven-God ot Yalivsb; soe also the devout e-sprce-siona 
everywhere upon all the Atitmunenian Inscriptions which 
so closely resemble the related scriptural passages. — 
Yours, etc*, 

L. U MlLLS* 


1L lONAZIO Daxti axd mis M_\vs + 

Tv ihe M\t,w' */ tkf Imrual cf tfc Jtojfai Miatir .fiW/y, 

Sin—In connection with Mr Beveridge's letter oil this 
object in the July number, it may bo of interest to mention 
that Professor G. Uriel! i refers at some length to Danti’s 
geographical and other work m the course of u discussion on 
the Toacanolli-ColimibuH correspondence in the Bolktino of 
the Italian Geographical Society for 1ES9, giving besides 
references to other Italian works which treat fully of Ilanri*s 

1 Or is D€aec- mi k Zhue, 1 Trot Iranian * Jhm (a) 1 F 


TGXAZTO DANTI AND HTS MAPS* S : i> 

career; while a facsimile reproduction of Ilia map of Perugia, 
drawn In 1577, appears in the same j u tint al for April-May 
lust, accompanied by letterpress by Professor A- Bellucei. 
M. Thomassy also, in his iT Papea G^bgraphea/' published 
in 1852-5 3 in the N'oucefk.f Aw mi fa# df$ described 

the maps painted on the walls of the *Logge di RnfRulo T 
in the Vatican, in part the work of Iguaziu JJanti, who at 
the time of their execution was cosmogmphcr to Pope 
Gregory XIII, Bonb Uzielli and Thomassy refer to their 
intention of recurring elsewhere to the subject of Du nil and 
his work, but I have been unable to find whether the 
intent ion was ever carried out. Notices of the padre me to 
be found in various biographical dictionaries, besides the 
“ Biographic UniverseUe, 11 though less attention has been 
paid tu him by modern writers on historical geography than 
to many of his contemporaries. He is not mentioned, e-g^ 
bv N'ordvn skidld in his “Facsimile Asia* F " or Ci Peri plus, 1 ' 
nor by tlzielli in his section qf the ,J Studi laibliogmdci 
e Biografici/' published by ike Italian Geogrophictil Society 
on the occasion of the Second and Third International 
Geographical Congress.*; whilu Marinelli T * i# Geografiu dci 
Padri della Chicia ” deals principally with geographical 
speculations of an earlier date. It m to be remarked, 
however, that DantPs work as a cartographer docs not 
Beem to compare* for original! Ly, with that of other 
Italian geographers of his time, Gastddi for instance* 
The great rescmblauce of the Vatican mu pa to those in 
ItTi5CcHi J fl Italian version of Ptolemy (thcmselveH largely 
copied from Gastaldi r H in the first Italian edition of 1548) 
wag pointed out by Tboiuassy r while as regards the mapping 
of Bengal, the places referred to by ilr. Beveridge all 
occur on Gastaldi'fl “ Tertia Pars Amm" (1G61}„ of which 
a faiL^imile was given by Xordenskibld in hid “Periplufl/* 
The 1548 map of India by Gastoldi naturally showed a Jess 
advanced stage of knowledge, though itself an improvement 
on its predecessors. The earlier charts, like Can Lino’s and 
Canerio’s (1502), though still mere rudimentary, were them* 
solves much in advance, as regards the delineation of the 
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Indian Peninsula, of the more or les^ speculative productions 
in vogue in their re me. Igmizio Daori's name, it may be 
observed in conclusion, has quite recently been once more 
brought into notice in connection with the Tascandli- 
Columbus controversy ; M. Yignuud {** Tosoanetli anti 
Columbus, 1 ' English edition, 1902, p. 44) bru tiding as u 
downright forgery the erroneous statement regarding the 
^orrespoatk-nce of the two famous men which found its way 
into hie 1371 edition oft fie u Sphueni Mundl” of Sacrobosco. 


1, Saak llow t IF. 
Aiitjnri 7th f 1003, 


Edward Heawoqji. 
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Testes Rfxigikllv: Assyrians et B\hyxonies^ Tran¬ 
scription* traduction, et Mmumutulre* par Fajl^OIa 
Martin. Premiere Serie, (Paris ; Letouacj Au4 
1903.) 

The religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians is at 
present ouo of the most attractive studies of the science of 
Asayriology* and to it many well-known specialists have 
turned their attention, as several hooka noticed of lute in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society testify. This partly 
due to the fact that there is a wealth of material available 
(some of which has not been thoroughly studied), and 
perhaps in some measure lo the attention which has been 
drawn to it by Profeasor Fried. Delitsiscb’-a lectures, in which 
be boldly slated thin the monotheistic idea, notwithstanding 
the gross polytheism of their religious system, had already, 
at. an exceedingly early date, taken root in the country. 

This, however, is not the subject of the book now before 
ua—it is not a disquisition upon any section of the religion 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians, but aim ply a series ol 
translations of inscriptions, meetly fcbose copied auJ pnbliahed 
by Professor Craig* of the University of Michigan, in 1895. 1 
They are alt texts of a more or less difficult nature* and are 
sometimes very defective. The author* however, has con¬ 
ferred a real sendee upon the study of these in scrip! ions, 

1 Adrian BatyloHimi TtXtf, by Jflnws A. Gffilp, vob, i unii ii. 

Leipzig, ItflG irail 18>7, 
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not only by is&timg u translation of them, but by publishing 
tbti cor reel sons made by AL Yirolleund, who, however, was 
not; able to see them i ill. 

The tents translated consist of prayers, hymns* psalms, 
litanies supplications, etc.* to various Baby Ionian and 
Assyrian gods and goddesses, including the well-known 
acrostic hymn published by Pm Feasor Strong, from tny 
copies, after he had revised them. Of special interest, 
however, am the ritual tablets., which refer to the functions 
of the boru or f seer,’ the A&ipit or 1 enchanter/ eta. Other 
texts given are incantations, dedications to deities, and 
appeals to the gods for counsel. 

One of the prettiest of the compositions translated is the 
Oracle of Is tor of Arbeln to A^ur-hunWtplb king of Assyria* 
It resembles in many things the Oracles to EsarhaddDii, 1 of 
which the author of this notice gave translations in the 
and second series of the Rewnl* o/ih& Past (1875 and IB91). 
The occasion was apparently ihut when the tint ions of the 
north and east were attacking Assyria, and, a*. in the case of 
Esarhnddon when about to depart, apparently, for Armenia, 
the cry of the Pithia to her royal master was /d tap&Uah, 
il Fear not-** Tile kings of the countries around are repre¬ 
sented as urging each otter to march against A&sur-bani-apli, 
who had Imposed his [? will) upon their fathers and grand- 
fathers, and over whom they expected to obtain an easy 
victory, References to- Elam and t5onior follow this, shelving 
what the occasion was, and farther on there is an enigmatical 
reference to Egypt, introduced by the words Hallalaffi 
i'jitjnrfiii. This line is followed by the words ; ss Thou askest 
thus: * What is mikMli mffur&ti?* Sallukiti enters 
Egypt, £ngitr$U come forth. M Naturally these words are 
§fill more of fi riddle to us than to the ancient Assyrians. 

Another text referring to Asaur-bnui-apli Is a consultation 
of the god §anm& as to whether the arms of the Assyrian a 
would Lave success hi recovering the cities which had been 
taken by the Armenians, The sun-god, as the deity who saw 


' A nuuiLqj f-Tatle tu ~R>j f» j ~Tl nrluln tnnm No. liii iu iLu boot. 
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till that happened cm earth, vims apparently regarded ns the 
god be>l able ro make a prediction upon the subject* and. it m 
fin this account that: he was appealed fco + Thk inscription* 
which t* very much Ilka those of Assur-bam-Apli's father 
Eaurhaddon upon the same subject, opens as follows :—■ 
^iSamaSp great lord* of whom I inquire, answer me, 

" Let, Nabfbiurni-iisur* the nibdhaki.-h, go with the soldiers, 
the horses, and the forces of Alsur-bani-apli, king of Assyria., 
all who are witb him, to recover the strong cities of Assyria 
which the Manila have taken. He is going*—whether by 
jl good utterance, the salutation of friendliness, or by tie 
making oi! war and battle, or by Home work of cunning 
l which; Home one, on official of all (those who) are (the re) t 
will devise, (and) will recover those strong cities,—thy great 
divinity knows , 11 

The remainder of the text goes on to ask that a true oracle 
might be given, no twit branding all the iraporfoctions in 
the vidims sacrificed* in ike manner of offering* or in ike 
vestment of the pries r, etc. It is a very good specimen ol 
this class of document* and the difficulties of the text arc 
very well dealt with* though there is stHI much to he done 
iu the way of elucidation. 

I bo hymn to Moroduch, in which someone among llic gods 
(Martin make* it to be MerodacL himself ) smites the skull of 
the divine storm-bird Zfi ; the Hymns to Ass nr (attributed to 
Sennacherib); to Nuakii, who is especially invoked as the 
judge of righteousness ; to Gisbar [Gihil), the god of fire* 
who U likewise invoked us a judge (perhaps on account of 
trio! by ordeal* but more probably because fire was used m 
conneetion with statues of various substances, such as wax 
and bitumen, and was supposed to affect the person repre¬ 
sented by the statue in like manner m the statue itself was 
affected), with mnuv other interesting texts, are included in 
this collection. 

In all probability, however the most into res ring of the 
rexid is one eu titled " Prescriptions rituelks touch ant ks 
functions du Devin A portion of this inscription 

wo* published m early as ISfiO {Cuneiform Inscriptions 0/ 

JrlU.f. 1 Jj03r 
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Western Asia, vol. ii, pi. 58 ( No. S), and has been studied by 
Tarious scholars, including Zimmern, who pointed out that 
the king of Sippar mentioned therein, En^wo-dur-an-H is 
none other than thci Evedoranchoa 1 of Berosos. According 
to that Babylonian writer, he was the seventh lring of the 
antediluvian dynasty, and reigned for IS sari (64,800 vonra) 
at Pautibibla. Dr. Martin aaks whether Fnntiblbla, in the 
opinion of Remsos, wa^ the same as Sippara (Sippar) ? 
With this evidence before us p there cannot he two opinions, 
and it is worthy of note that Mr. Richmond Hod gen, as 
early as 1876. in his edition of Con 's " Ancient Fragments/* 
actually makes this Identification, and as he does not quote 
hia authority it may be supposed that it originated 
with him. 

This king, the beloved of the gods Atm, Bel, and Ac, and 
worshipper of Samas m E-babbara, the great temple of the 
sun at Sippar, was a seefi and regarded as tho founder of the 
order of seers* who were. like him* guardian9 of the decrees 
of Sennas and ITadad. No one whose father was not of pure 
race* or who had any defect, conld enter into this order* and 
the text is taken up largely with details concerning this and 
the ceremonies which tho seers performed P 

The notes on the texts arc meagre, but there is a word-list 
(Leriqur :: Ohoix de mots) of II pages, and a list of names 
occupying 4 pages more. The introduction, pp. v-xxriil # 
contains an excellent analysis of the information cent allied 
in the inscriptions translated, 

T. G. Pinches. 


Babyloxtsche Mjscellen, heraasgegeben von P. H, 

W kisshach* (Leipzig: Hlnriuhs, 1003.) 

This, the fourth pari of the WismMchqfttfcfte Veriffent- 
lithftHjni d?r Dawfochcn QrienUGe&ellschqftt is one of the most 
important publications of the year in the realm of Assy riology, 
and gives a number of texts of a historical, linguistic, or 


J Td \v DfloVCted Uhl*. Edangjjcha^ m the* iuim in EuWIuib. 
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religious nature. The folio wing is a list of all the in¬ 
scriptions contained in the book, whose contents* as will be 
seen, are varied enough:— 

I. A mw king of Iain (Sin-magir). 

IT. Upon the third Dynasty of Babylon (the ancestry of 
Kuri-guku, etc.). 

TTI, A new king of the Coastland (TTlaburarial). 

IV. The Bas-relief and inscription of Sanaas-rls-usur 
(ruler of 8nil and Hacr}. 

V. An inscription of the Assyrian king Adad-nirari I 
from Babylon. 

VI. An inscription of Marduk-nadin-suin. 

VXD An inscription of Assur-ahadddim {EBarhuddoia)* 

VIII. A Cylinder-inscription of Assur-baniApli (A&suiv 
hanipal), 

IX- A new tail of Nabopolossaf- 

X. A fragment oT the Burnt fin (Bebistun) inscription* 
XI- A new fragment of the Syllabary S b * 

XII. Tho Ritual at the rebuilding of Temples 

XITL A Hymn to Merodiick in the fonn of a Litany. 

XIV. An Amulet against the demoness Lubartu. 

XT, Document concerning the sale of an Estate. 

XYi. Concerning the Period of the Conquest of Babylon 
by Darius Hyrtaspis. 

XVII, An Astronomical Tablet. 

The work ha*, as frontispicoc, the Baa-relief on tho stone 
of Samas-r^-usur* and is accompanied by 15 plate* of 
inscriptions. 

In No. II ifeli-siha h called 11 son of Euri-galssn/' a 
statement which is of importance for the chronology of the 
Bubvlontan kings in the fourteenth century u.c, The text 
upon which it bears i& the Babylonian Chronicle, published 
in the Journal of this Society for October, 1894, pp r 807-833» 
In that inscription the Babylonian king, whose name I have 
read Kadisimm-Mliras, 1 but whoso name is generally read 

1 So rEad on amDt of iho thouroefan of wbirii ii t§ compost*; thra 

mdiratal hj |h?«M? EjUaliler, ami bucauso of th& nnmii KiLni-itun^ 
( Ejitj -hiuxhiTi, winch tbs ^ju LkruODUa Ili-tyiy substitutes. 
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Eadiismanbupbe in Germany* id stated to bo fiou tit Ear 
Indus, eon of Miiballkat-Serfin, datighter ol Aisur-uballit, 
king of Assyrian An he is mentioned lower down us 
A^iur-ub&nil 1 ! daughter's son, Kardndai would seem to have 
been the husband of Muhalhttit-Scrua, and therefore son- 
m-kw of the Assyrian king, ^u-zigus, who had killed 
Kadiismnnhjirba [Kadkiiian,-Murtss)i was doposed and put 
to death by the Assyrian king, who, according to the 
Synchronous History, plated upon the Babylonian. thrune 
Euri-galzu, a youth, son of Burnaburins. 

Aware oi this fitatenoent of the Assyrian record, 1 had 
restored my free rendering (p* 824) ol the last mutilated 
line of col. i of the Babylonian Chronicle In such a way 
as not to come into conJlict with iL It. is possible, however, 
to insert in the Chronicle, as ‘Winckier does, the name ■ A 
Kuri-gaku, whoie then made to be the son of Endj^amaharbe 
(Kad ill fnan-Murus), This and the other daflic cities causeil 
by the contradictions between the Babylonian Chronicle 
and the Assyrian Synchronous History Eh\ Wdjsbach at-ts 
bin]self to explain, and the succession of the king-i, as given 
by binip comes out m follows 

KadiLlman-Bel ( = Kadasnmnharhe I?)—Kuri-golzu I— 
B uniat uriaS — Enru - indas II — Kudus manhurbe II — 
Najcibngas (Suzigas) — Kuri-galzu II —- Kaximnruttus — 
Kadasmun-T urgu- 

With this my own theory corresponds, and there Is no 
doubt that it is correct, but the question of parentage will 
only be set it rest by the discovery of other inscriptions 
bearing upon it, 

Tn the ease of the new king of the coastland (III) it is 
noteworthy that in Ulab arums, son of BtLrimburariaSj wo 
have, as pointed out by Or- Weissbacbj names of the same 
character as those of the third dynasty of Babylon, the 
former being another form of UEamburiua, and the latter 
nf Bumabarissj though his identity with the Bumaburias 
of the list given above is 11 a mere possibility- 1 * This 
inscription gives occasion to the author to insert a history 
of the coaailaud, on far as it is at present known, to which 
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may be utlded, that there was to all appearance an earlier 
mier named Ine-Tutu {Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
1895-OG, pp. 62, 65, 89), who, however, seems to have been 
a usurper. 

The text of the ruler of Suhi and ITaer (TV) is of special 
interest, because very little concerning these states and their 
rulers is known. They lay, to all appearance, same where 
near the point where the Hobir runs into the Ltiphrate.?, 
and are mentioned in the early inscriptions of Babylonia, 
the date at which they ceased to exist us independent or 
semi-independent states being uncertain, is Suuias-rC 3 ■ utiu 
is not called king, but simply governor, it is clear that ha 
acknowledged the ovcrlordship of some other power, hut 
whether this power was Babylonia or Assyria does not 
appear. Tn all probability he was practically independent, 
for he not only omits all reference to in overlord, but also 
dates his inscription in the 13th year after his own accession. 

The following are the contents of the inscription: — 
The subjection of the people of Tu mnnu ; the repair of 
the canal of Suhi; the planting of date-palms and the 
setting up of a throne in the city Ribante ; the founding 
of the city Gabbari-ibul; the planting of date-palms in three 
other cities, and the introduction of bees. For the sake oi 
their honey and wax, into that district. The expression, 
for honey-bee is not the usual one, unit it or stuuLit so dispi, 
* honey-fly,* hut hnhuMti Zct (Utpi, the Erst word being plural, 
possibly from a singular haimbki or fahubitu, which, if it 
be not a compound word, must come from the root habahti, 
one of the meanings of which is 'to make a noise.' 
HuhiUti was therefore probably the word for large flies 
in general, which would then be bo named as IiuhiiilH. 
An account of the historical references to ftulii and il.ier 
is appended . 1 


3 Id all protabilrtT tin* «*!»**» iiwviptifln u( UT length Marring tnJJw 
dincrut fa tLflt KuUtorcil 111 Cimnfttrm fim L^y^umn TnM*, 

pt. w. pb. J Jd i. Thl? tell, winds ntf.tf to sa oldI « ? 0 l l M 
L fate le tho a/ttiDlh cffltUTT u.c-. ijeafc of u revolt 2^ ^ 

Oran-te ant qdi* 111 lb? m-n pawMgn ttf flint UM moL.-Uid ci 

Incird’ lit TVL-tl Amnm a r), sotniinglj il> ««■ |ll«B (fapecJent un Jiutjlnn, 
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The reliefs on this stone show the goddess Islar, tbc' 
god. Haded! end the governor of the land, Sama»*r£s-iisur. 
Hos. VI and VII, which are cylinders or long beads 
dedicated to Meroduch, also furnish us with the Babylonian 
conception of their gods. They are engraved respectively 
with images of Merodnnh and HildwL 

Passing over Assur-bam-aplik inscription, which belongs 
to the period when he hud not jet fallen out with hi a broth or 
Saosduchions* we come to the new test of Nnbopolassar, which. 
Dr. Weiasbnch argues to have been one of the earliest of 
his reign! he not having assumed us yet tho full titles 
of the kings of Babylon. 1 Interesting in the extrema is 
his reference to the heavy yoke of the Assyrians, whoso 
foot he had withheld from the hind of Akkad, imd whose 
yoke be had caused to he thrown off 

The fragment of the inscription of Bebiston contains part 
of the Babylonian test, corresponding with that published 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the Cuneiform Inscription* of 
WeMem A^ia 7 voL hi, pL !S9, L 55—pi. 40, 1. 72, com pie Ling 
many passages, which, however, can also he restored from 
the more perfect Old Persian and Susian texts. 

No. XI, the duplicate! of the Syllabary known us S b , is 
of considerable importance from u lexicographical stand point*! 
and supplements in many ways the copies hitherto published- 
Interesting aro the three Sumerian readings of — 
TTr! = Akkadn, - Akkad *; Ari = Atnurrii, *the land nf the 


Amoritea s ; and Tilk — Urtu, "Ararat/ In eonn action with 

Sumerian cikfui; Semitic binitiim T 




tho character ^ , 

rendered "PZwillmgegehurt ?/ it is noteworthy that u tablet, 
of which I do not know the number/ after the words 


LJ Trbsn Sin - iklsl™, Uld SuSj-ilfc ifiDTiiy, dwtU in tin? Suljik- furtfr^,” uiui 
QiL'iitinn u amde at -certnm ptnpk whu had returned from Hear. The Wat 
Stliuliv ti.na+r. Id ihii. tail tut of him interait. 

1 Hr, Wmsatoadi point*! wuL. in Nu. ST p which a ilntd m 

KiLl>-|ioliiBSflr p d iPlti JW. that, tbiife ohm tbu km*** liUo b nmtiti-r, 

3 huan ttiloirad to tim eytiEfltiuiid for many wum brfun- 

quiftimr lOf liatish M lei. n»n 
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HtiitiMti and litiati, gives this character twice, with the 
explanations nimsuiufi* and Unit > (the latter being tbc 
oblique lorin of tmitum in I). If nir/t&ulum and nwalHi 
(fop tiiiiiHuldti) come from sustain t * to be like* the meaning 
oi ‘ twin-birth, 1 or something similar, would seem to li¬ 
the right one, The goddess called ‘the My the gods’ 

has, as her nineteenth name, -*f IMeT 
Nin-mna, ■ the Indy of douhle birth,’ She was the great 
creatress, and. one of her names was Arum, who aided 
Merudach to create man at the beginning of the world 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1891, p- 395, L 1), 
Dr. Weisabaoh's restoration of the value of as wkud 

ie correct 1 

No. XVI is a doeoment referring to deliveries or meal, 
and is dated the Oth duv of Tebet In the accession year 
uf Darius Elyatuspis, a date which, tho author points out, 
reduces die length of that king’s siege of Babylon by six 
months, i,c. 14 months instead of 20, its length according to 
Herodotus, 

Every student interested in the antiquities of the ancient 
empires of Babylonia and .Assyria, will welcome this addition 
to our knowledge of tho undent Semitic East, It 
prohahtv be a long time ere that storehouse of anrietat lore is 
exhausted, and whilst congratulating Dr, Wefcdwfib upon 
these noteworthy contributions* which fill up so many gups, 
all readers will express the hope that the learned world will 
soon see more contributions of the same importance from his 
pen, and will wish success to the German explorations, as 
well us to all engaged in the same work on the sites of the 
ancient cities of Babylonia and Assyria. 

T. G, Risen es. 


i Aceodhigto theirs in S'' niul Sr. II, Baa, tL* Srawrian 
oi tiiss tiajflrtei "willi Itli maming oi **istu, * aitistH!,’ is \ ^, A*-JT )■ 
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In Laxde des kixstigek ParaD(KSBs, ein Yurt mg von 
FEiEDRKcrr Delitzsch. mit 5 2 Bildcrn, liarten, und 
Plan on. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Yffrlugs-Aiistult, 1903), 

This is a story of travel and discovery such as thu leader 
of the Assyriohgic&t world well knows how to tell, und the 
enthusiasm with which he writes is auuh that the reader is 
carried away, and can almost imagine that he witnesses 
himself the things described. The discomforts and the 
pleasures of the journey, the scenery, the present manners 
and customs of the people, compared with those of the 
ancient Babylonians, are all depicted as by one gifted with 
nuns inti power of observation. Typical is the following 

No Arab knows how old ho ia, which is very pleasant 
for the nose-ring bedecked beauties who live there. When 
I asked a young Arab how old be was he shook his bead, 
Thc-u he erected his thumb and said, 1 In that year the palms 
thorp were planted, in that year (raising the index-finger) 
cumeMoosyoo Bootroos (Monsieur Peters) over the sea; in 
that year (holding up the second finger) such and such 
a man was Wall-pasha in Bagdad—and in that year 
(showing the third finger) T came.’ As Professor Peters' 
began tbe cvea various at SRffer in 1880, it could easily he 
calculated that tho young man was 13 yeara old. Exactly 
in this way, after prominent events, the old Babylonians, 
about the time of ILmnnumbi, indicated the years—Year 
when the city of Isin was captured, year tho throne of 
Merodacb was set up in E-sagib, etc. The art of medicine 
has made no progress among the aboriginal population since 
the time of the Babylonians, If r m Arab has headache, 
a glowing hot bone of a dog, with which he bums himself 
upon the forehead, serves as bis megrim-pencil, and bodily 
pam3 are treated m exactly the same way. For the healing 
or c eebing of eye-disc uses the Arabs swallow seven pome¬ 
granate blossoms, for the holiness of the number sewn still 
survives. And when wo, on the 10th of July, had pitched 
our tents on the bank of the Euphrates near the little village 

1 See the J.ILA.S. for 1698, pp. 183, 166-188. 
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of el-Ebidr, we gaw p as night came an* a burning light 
swimming on the stream, and in response to oar question as 
to what it meant, received the answer: Every village which 
this light passes will be free from fever during the year. 
It ia the power of the lire-god* which* likewise according to 
old Babylonian belief, banishes all evil powers/ 1 

It seems to be well proved by the Germ an excu vat inns 
that Herodotn^s indications as to £lie great size of the city 
of Babylon are rather exaggerated. Delitzsch says s< the 
extant remains of Babylon prove clearly tbit the circuit 
of the Babylonian capital only amounted to 15 kilom. 
Babylon wa^ therefore about as large us Munich or Dresden 
—a very considerable size for an Oriental city, especially if 
wc consider that to the city itself were attached in addition, 
suburb# with extensive plantations/' 

The plans and photographs of tho ruins a re excellent-, 
though some times the latter are wanting in sharpness The 
Igtur-gute, with the men at work, and the glazed brick relief# 
of bulls tmd dragon#, are of special interest, 

T. G. Pinched 


Rev. G + A, Cooke, M,A. A Text-buok ow Niumi Semitic 

lltBCH 1 mUNS* Moa m TE, n EM HEW, ICIAN, A U A V A %C\ 

Nabatjean, Palmy he ms, Jewish, pp + xxiv and 4Q7* 
with fourteen plates. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1003, 
16 *. netj 

Out of the vast mass of Semitic inscriptions from various 
countries and of different ages, scattered through many 
doafcly und often inaccessible periodicals and publications* 
the nutbor of this Text-book has collected a certain number, 
and has grouped them together under the common appellation 
of North Semitic, For the sate of clearness and com¬ 
prehensiveness this mime seems to be very well chosen, 
for all the nut ion & whose literary remains in clay and stone 
are here recorded belong to the northern portion of Asia 
if inn r* and are sharply divided off from the Southern Semitic 
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nations. The philological affinities among the languages 
of these peoples are also very dose to one another. Upward* 
of 150 inscriptions have been here reproduced, and ulao 
a number of Beds and inscriptions from Jewish and other 
coins, ranging nil from the moth century ii.c*—i.e. if the 
Moabite Slone be nut a forgery—down to the fifth century 
A.D., covering a period of more than a thousand yeans* and 
representing many a strange aspect of undent civilization, 
Kot much of an historical character can be gleaned from 
these inscription a, hut they introduce aa into the home life 
and the peculiar cult of these peoples, addicted to all hinds 
and forms of polytheism. Many a god appears here In the 
votive tablet or monument of hi a worshipper who was 
otherwise known only by the incidental mention in the 
Bible or by some stray note of Greek and Latin writers. 
The yield lor Semitic philology la far more rich. The 
imoriptunifl add. considerably to our knowledge of the 
languages spoken by these various Semitic peoples. Many 
a word and root which occurs rarely in the Bible appear* 
here to be the common word used in those luaiguageSj, and 
then it is found in the inscriptions in. a more archaic form 
than in other esiant literary monuments of those nations \ 
they am often dialectic or ancient Forms difficult to 
determine. They ore writtciij like Hebrew, without any 
vowels or vowel signs* and in most eases the words arc not 
separated from one another either by dots or by the peculiar 
form of the final letters, as ill the square characters of the 
Hebrew writing; more often than not the Inscription is 
mutilated or otherwise damaged. All these contribute to 
increase tho difficulties of reading them. The names of the 
scholars who have attempted to decipher them ia legion, 
ami they arc not often found to agree in the reading of 
the words and in the mterp relations which they place 
upon these fragmentary record*. Amidst that maze of 
difficulties the Key. Mr. Cooke has found the oh m and 
the result Is presented to ns in this beautifully worked out 
book The inscriptions are grouped in the following 
order : —Moabite* Hebrew {Siloum), Phomidan : from 
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Phoenicia proper, then from Cyprus, Egypt, Attica. 
rhcEnician—Punic : Malta, Sardinia, Gaul, North Airier 
Phoenician—Neo-Fame: Tunis* Algiers, Sardinia, Aramdc: 
North Syria, notably the aeries of Zeugirli, Babylonia, Asia 
Minot, Arabia, and Egypt- Nabatean : North Africa, lloab, 
Damascus, Hauram, Italy. Nabiitfl&ftn—SiuMtic: Palmyrene, 
Jewish: Beno Tlezir and ICofr Birina. Coins: Aranaaie, 
PhcDuician, and Jewish ; and finally seal* and gems. All 
these inscriptions have been transcribed from their original 
archaic script, in Hebrew square characters, each Inscription 
ia tradslated into English, and the translation ka accompanied 
bv an exhaustive exegeticul and philological commentary, in 
which all the points raised by them arc carefully examined, 
the opinions of scholars weighed and sifted, the historical and 
philological difficulties Laid hare, and everything noted that 
i ft of nn archioologiesl interest. The old classical writers are 
often referred to for the elucidation of particular names of gods 
or forms of worship. By referring the render backward* 
and forwards, one text is explained through the other, and 
the scattered fragments are more closely brought together* 
The selection of inscriptions has boon made with great 
ekill, for the most important are here, and the record has 
been brought down to lire most recent discoveries {m far 
down, in fact, as 1903}. Six indexes follow, viz.. North 
Semitic, Arabic, Syriac, Greek, Biblical references, and 
a general index. Appendix I: The Phoauleinn inscriptions 
of Boston esh-Shech found in Sidon in I9GQ and 1901* 
II : Aramaic Papyrus from Elephantine, reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arehscology of 
1903, bringing the book down almost to the very day of 
its puhlicaLioiih Fouitccs plates, admirably executed, give 
us faithful facsimiles of four Phoenician, two Aramaic, one 
Nabatccan, and one Palmyrene inscription, as well as 
reproduction* of Cilidan, Fhmiilcian, and Jewish coins. 
Seals and gems fill plate xi, and the remaining three plate* 
contain comparative tables of Semitic alphabet*. Tons 
everything that the student- can desire has been offered to* 
him by the author in an excellent manner* Ho cannoL have 
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a hotter guide or a more reliable teacher than Mr. Cooke. 
The book, in its completeness and skilful arrangement, 
Surpasses even LidsbarakTa Handhuch, cmd the author 
shows greater can dun and a more g raceful recognition of 
1 he merits of others than is often the case with epigmphists. 
Though acknowledging the services which others hare 
rendered in the difficult task of reading and interpreting 
these inscriptions, Sir. Cooke preserver hia independence of 
judgment, and where he differs from them he presents 
his own interpretation, based upon weighty arguments, 
proving that he hm completely mastered the subject, of 
which he will henceforth be one of lhr tno^l authoritative 
exponent#. 


II. Q. 
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L Obituary Notices. 

Henrij Cd-aseh Ka$. 

BnRjf A ML 2I* L&27* Dills Irxa £, iSfla. 

Mant personal friends, as well as admirers of genuine 
fldiolarship^ will have heard with profound regret of the 
unfortunate carriage accident which cost Hr. Henry Gassets 
Kav his life in the early summer of the present year. 
Few, however* otto of his Kenmfigtoa neighbours and 
acquaintances, could have realized in that calamity how 
distinguished an Orientalist had passed away from their 
midst. The patient research which had long characterized 
his voluntary labours in Arabic lore and literature could only 
be appreciated by workers in the same field; and even had 
such studies been of a nature to secure popular recognition, 
he would have been the last man to put forward his cl a im rc 
to distinction. But that he was eminently qualified to rank 
■with the foremost of Arabists ia a fact which may be 
readily demonstrated by the testimony of proficient con¬ 
temporaries both at home and abread^ 

Henry Cawels Kay was of Scotch descent, and was bom 
in 1827 at Antwerp, where Ida father* a much respected 
merchant* had settled for purposes of business. Hia father 
having died at a comparatively early age, Hcnry p while 
little more than a boy, went to Egypt, where after a period 
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id trial and discouragement be obtained a clerkship in the 
hoQao of Briggs & Oo. , the leading merchants of Alexandria, 
and speedily made his murk by dint of natural ability, 
diligence, and usefulness. But lie was cot a man to con duo 
himself to ooo walk only, at a time when there was a 
legitimate call for the display of his talents in n wider 
range* For a trustworthy summitry of his employment 
dining the memorable period of the Indian Mutiny, we 
taru to that contained in an extract from the pages of our 
leading journal, 1 which supplies, as will be seen, in format ion 
peculiarly its own ?— 

u In the year 1856 he was appointed the Titties Oorre- 
apoudunt in Alexandria—at that tini-- a position of much 
importance, not because of Egyptian politics, but because 
all the Tiittfs nows from Alexandria, China, and India was 
addressed to the Alexandria Correspondent, who was charged 
with making a summary of it, which he despatches! by the 
las test steamer to Constantinople, Cagliari, MoIla t Trieste, 
or the nearest point from which in could be telegraphed 
to England. On the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny the 
position became of increased Importance. Eyery effort was 
made by the Tim* to obtain information ahead of that 
received by the Government. Mr. Kay wna authorised to 
engage a special engine from Cairn, to charter a steamer, 
and to send over a special courier. That he was in the main 
successful may bn judged from the following extract from 
a letter addressed to him by Mr. Mowbray Morris J Yam- 
plans? for giving ns the? earliest intelligence brought by the 
last India and China mails wore so good that wo received 
the news, till Constantinople, on the 21st, four days in 
anticipation of the ordinary summary by Trieste* The 
JSaples route also anticipated the Trieste by two days* 
For your activity aud good judgment in this mutter you 
deserve our thanks, and I am extremely well pleased to 
know that, just at the lime that we require a good 
agent at an important point, we hare had the good luck to 
secure one, 1 " 


1 Tbe Tijiwp, Oth 1003. 
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In 1863—when the rowans days of the Indian Mutiny 
End been succeeded by a period af comparative repose, end 
competent officers of the Indiao Go venimout hud seriousl j 
undertaken the establishment of telegraphic corn raunicat ion 
between Europe cud Indie, irrespective ot a Tied Si'fl cable 
Mr. Kay left the land of the Pharaohs and their less archaic 
successors, the Khedives, to become the London representative 
of Messrs. Briggs & Co., and subsequently returned to Egypt 
us a partner in the house of Tod, Rathbone, & Co, In 187 ■* 
bo retired from business, and some years later, having settled 
in London, was appointed fl director of the Bank of Egypt. 
Tie quilted one department of work, it is true, at a time of 
strong middle-age, but it was only to return to his own 
labour of love—one for which be was richly quail tied hy 
taste and inclination. and for which he had been incidentally 
trained by a useful if hard experience.— the study and 
e.rpfaitation of the marvellous Arabic language imd literature. 

Iti it recent number of the AtAenmniH allusion is made 
tn Mr. Kay's contributions to the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. Among them are noted —" Al KsHirab and its 
Gates,” “Inscriptions at Cairo and Burj uz Zafkr,” "Notes 
on the History of the Bmm ‘Gkaii,” together with “ Notes 
on Arabic Inscriptions in Egypt and at Damascus 
subjects which deeply interested him. and in the treatment 
nt which his skill as an epigraph isr found an excellent 
opportunity for exercise. But bis chief performance, 
rightly styled by Mr. Lane- Poole his vmijmun opus, was 
'Oniara’s History of Y amun published in 1892, some ten 
years after he had joined the Asiatic Society, and while 
a member of its Council. ThiB volume, described in detail 
us an early medieval history of the country by Nujm 
ud Din 'Omlrah ai TTakami. contains also the Abridged 
History of its Dynasties, by Ibn Khaldun, and an Account 
of the Kurmnthums of Taman, by Abu *Ahd Allah Bahn 
ad-Din al-Jnnadi, the original texts with trauslations and 
notes. If we dwell mainly on this valuable publication— 
here presented to the English reader in plain Anglo-Saxon 
with accompany in g notices of 'Omarah s co-religion i its and 
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catena pantries—ire do so because it is one which has attracted 
a considerable share of attention abroad and at homo, and 
because it is tbo only work by which we can fairly judgo 
of the capabilities of its interpreter. Indeed* it could hardly 
have been achieved at all but at u period of respite from 
worldly business Mr, Kay’s personal knowledge of Egypt 
and the Egyptians, to say nothing of the several languages 
current in Alexandria ns well as on the shores of the 
Mediterranean generally ¥ enabled hi no to hold converse with 
the more learned members of the Arab community besides 
the Turkish-speaking employes of the country to whom, 
in spile of a certain conventional education* the methods 
of native graminoriaiiS and lexicographers are not always 
intelligible* So that when appealed to as an authority in 
questions of native speech* he could be regarded as a reason¬ 
ably fiafe re ferae. How important is the definition of local* 
in relation to book Arabic* mu*t be well known to those of 
our civil and military officers who have taken up this subject 
£04 a serious study. Put p for instance* one who ha^ passed 
his examination in Arabic at a classical Indian centre* and 
set him to exercise his inlerpreterfitiip among the wild tribes 
of Masks! and the Persian Gulf, and it will soon he scon 
how his scH^aUcd book knowledge qualifies* if it do not 
actually disqualify him, for the due performance of his duty. 

What were the opinions of the profounder acbulara on 
Mr. Eay'fi qualifications in literary Arabic may be judged 
by two or three extracts from letters addressed tq Mrs* Kay + 
or her husband in his lifetime* by the bearers of well-known 
names ut home and abroad- We have been kindly permitted 
to make use of them ot discretion. 

The eminent scholar Professor do Goejo, of l/oyden 
University, writes that he admired in him (Kay) the true 
scholar who spared no pains- to find the truth* and was 
faithful in little things ns well as in important ones, knowing 
that small causes may have great effects. While bis reading 
and interpretation of difficult passages were generally sound, 
he never hesitated to accept another version of n disputed 
passage when convinced that it was preferably while if hi& 
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opinion were a LI Linked on insufficient grounds be was well 
able to stand his own. 

The following two extracts are from letters written by the 
late M. Henri Lavoix, of the Bibliotbeque Nationale, and 
31. Sauvaire, author of the “Hi&toire do k NumkmiiLique 
el do la M^trologie iluszilmane." acknowledging receipt nf 
tho 11 History of Taman/' mo n after publication. The first 
is Valuable as testifying not only to Hr. Hay’s ability as an 
Arabic scholar but also to bis talent as a numismatist He 
wrote 

“Yon* no vous doutez pas. dans quelle* circonatimces 
henreuse-s votre litre m p est anr?& Je vleua da finir la 
ile^jription dea monnaics Fathimites et Avonbites du 
Cabinet Les relatiouH de TEgypte avec le Yemen ra m- 
quiet a lent beaucoup* Tbits voici aveo une bistoira des plus 
precieuees et la question eat elucidee. Tons m’avez done 
epurgne be&nontip do recherches at vous devoz voir par 
moi, combien votre livrc est utile. II eat bien veau ft bon 
moment 

31. Snuvuire said :— 

11 En i t:venaut de voyage je trouve le euperbe volume qoe 
vous avez en k boute de tubovoyer. Bien que je u'aio pas 
encore le temps de lo lire, je mbmpresse de vans remercier 
*i dy tous f-'-Iiciter. Tnui en con pant le* feuilles du Eivre je 
n 7 fu pus resiste uu desir do le pareourir, et ee que j T ni vn p 
nib montre Li parfflite loyaute dc votre precede sclent ifiqiie, 
les console ride uses recherches, les prudente* d*kiuctions p en 
nil mot'—rumour do la verity Coux qui out la bonhear de 
vous ouiui nitre personnel lenient ne scroti I uuUonicnt surpris 
de natron ver ces qnulites dona votre ouvrage. J'eprouve une 
grande jde de voir le remiltat de votre labour, et je pense 
que vous devez vous-meme avoir une graude antisfflGtion, 
La droit ure de votre esprit vous a fait trouver 1c vrui, memo 
dans vos hypothecs, c T est ce que je concilia de qnclqnes 
remarque* snr Hamitm, oh vans vous reueontrez avec le 
jugeraent general exprtinft par Springer dans son nouveau 
travail dans le Zvitach rift der dmti&hen Marffentami 

OeseikeActft** 

j.a. a.s. 1303. 
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yOIES OF THU QHAETEE. 


To the above we would add the testimony of the well- 
known Professor of Arabic at the Dublin University, 
Mr, Stanley Lemc-Poole 

“ Apart from bis A ratio scholarship uud knowledge of 
Arabic numismatics, Mr, Kay p & talent for Arabic epigraphy 
was remarkable. I should say that hi B chief delight was 
in Arabic Inscriptions. 1 well remember, when he and 
I were together at Cairo In 1 S&3, and used to wander about 
the streets together, it was impossible to induce him to pas# 
a mediaeval inscription until ho had copied it into bis note¬ 
book, It was then that be took the paper squeeze of the 
fine Knfie inscription over the Bab-en-Nasr* from which 
the planter cast was made which is now exhibited ill the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington* Tt was 
u work of groat labour* Scaffoldings had to be erected, and 
Mr, Kay himself superintended every detail. He afterward# 
published the inscription in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society P It was a notable service to Arabia epigraphy* 
I well recall our visit ta the Great Pyramid iti that year, 
in company with the Tlon. George Curzon (now Lord Gurzon 
of Kedlestou) and the Malortics. Mr. Key showed no special 
interest in the Pyramid, which he had doubtless often visited 
before but I beard him calling to me from the Kinp's 
Chamber, + Dn come and see this Arabic inscription* 1 In 
my opinion he was the finest epigraphist in England, and 
his only rival abroad was my friend M. Max van Berehem, 
with whom he had a non trove rsy on the Bnb-en-ISasr 
inscription. 

4 * Mr. Kay was so modest and unassuming in matters of 
scholarship (hat one had some difficulty in realizing how 
thorough bia work m He always seemed to depreciate 
himself. Yet he was really a true scholar who worked for 
learning alone. His edition of * Oma rub's Ydmun is prooi 
enough. It would have boon easy to make it au interesting 
literary narrative of Em obscure chapter of history. But 
Mr™ Kay took it from the scholar p a point ul view. He 
cured nothing 1 for popularity ; he aituply edited his texts 
and annotated them as far us historical research enabled 
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Lira. The result is a wort which no student of Arabian 
history can afford to neglect. Apart from 'Oomrah and 
Lib publication of Arabic inscriptions* Mr. Kay’s chief 
contribution to Arabic historical research waa bis valuable 
essay on the 'Okaylis, which is a standard authority. His 
articles on the Oates of Cairo and other archaeological 
subjects connected with the city ho loved are nil of the 
first importance to students.” 

On first receipt of Mr. Kay p s ‘Qmarali, Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Pool e Lad written : — LS It la a splendid piece of scholarly 
work in a little known branch of history. I have not only 
read It through, partly more than once, but already sent 
off a review of it; so I do not write without a lair 
acquaintance. . . . . It will rank among the first class 
editions of Arabic texts iu English* aild you have every 
reason to be proud of it*” 

Mr. Kay formed a valuable collect ion of coins illustrative 
of the history of the Muhammadan dynasties. He also took 
n deep interest in Arabic art and architecture, and though 
his tastes were those of the student rather than the collector 
of ri*ari t he found pleasure in fitting up a room in 

his house with a orient Oriental tiles, woodwork* etc,, as 
a replica of a Cairene apartment ef the- old style, a work 
In which his friend Sir C. Purdon Clarke* of the South 
Kensington Museum, gave valuable assistance. 

Iu 1859 he married Jane Anne, daughter o£ James 
Edmoustouue Avtoun* of Fife* and a cousin of Professor 
Aytouii; he leaves one son. 

Member of the Council and serving on more than one 
committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. Kay was also 
a member ol the KumLmaLic Society, and for some time 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, He was up to 
the lime of Ills death a member of the Athenmum Club. 

Acknowledgments are due to those who have kindly 
assisted the compiler in putting together this brief and 
imperfect memorial uf a distinguished scholar and esteemed 
friend. 

F. J. G. 

iwjWojj, 14fA 1903, 
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XOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


1L Notes and News, 

MEDAL FUND; MADRAS CONTRIBUTION. 

On the occasion of the death of Maharajah Sir Gnjaspatl 
Rao f KX'XE-, vho gave tbo nrajiitieeiit donation of 
towards the Medal Fund of this Society p tt letter of condolence 
was sent in the mime of the Society in the following terms 

* c Ixdu OjrtCE r Wsmsuix, S.\W 
JGfJi Jmu j 1003* 

"Beab Mr. Six;—I see by the Indian papers that Maharajah 
Sir (jujciputi Ttno of Tizagapatam, K,C,LK. recently died. I have 
thought that, Dfi this nobleman not only a member of the 
Eoynl AAri ft Society t hut also gave a most liberal donation 
towards the Public School Prizes and Medal Food, I might be 
pariuiied if I venture in the name of the Council to oak you 
kindly to convey to hie family m expression of symplfliy with 
them in their buroavemeiit. 

“Very truly yonra, 

K H, A . Situ, £?%., C.LE." A. N. Wolusiqx. 

“UriAJxne, WaltaXE* 

2nd Ati$u*t r 1903, 

■ 1 Bf-ld Sm,—Ur. Sim rent me your thud letter of sympathy 
with ns In our grief on the death rrf my revered fatherdfldaw, 
Maharajah £lr Gap pull Rno, and 1 communicated the message "f 
condulcn-ee to Mahorcm! Lady Gnjapati Kuo tuid \iU daughter 
the Rum Sahib of Worth wen, who desire me to convey to you 
their best thank* for your lumI the Royal Asiatic Jfoeiety's esteem*. d 
sympathy, which has comforted us very much* Though thi- 
philanthropy of my father-in.-lav is well known, that the Roy id 
Asiatic Society In England, of which you are an honourable 
member* should take such good note of It, nnd think it fit to send 
ua u kind expression of your appreciation of it, end your good- 
natured sympathy with us in our grief, arc immhtaheable proofs 
of the hlgh-miotledoesB that characterizes you, and kindly accept 
onr heartiest thanks for the sume, and eenununicate them to the 
noble Society. 

“Tours respectfully, 

(Signeii) V, YaIlaTOAT>BJLMAJ¥ or Kraut ax- 
11 A, N JT$lk*te n r CAJE" 
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